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Roman Tu»piiij«i 


THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE: A SKETCH 


By Bn. OTTO HTOSCHFISLD 
rrofMsor of Auolont Illatory In tlio University of Berlin 

The words “The Age of the Roman Empire is a period better abused 
than known," written by Theodor Mommsen half a oentury ago, no longer 
oonlain a truth. To his own illuminative and epooh-making works we owe 
it, in the first instance, that this period, so long unduly neglected and depre¬ 
ciated, has ooma into the foreground of research within the last decade or 
two, and has onohainod the interest of the educated world far hoyond the 
narrow oirole of professed scholars. Edward Gibbon, the only great histo¬ 
rian who had previously turned his attention to this particular field, and 
whoso genius built up the brilliant Decline and Fall of the Roman JSmyire 
on tho Biivo foundation laid ready to his hand by the vaBt industry of the 
French scholar Lo Naln de Tillomont, ohoso to oonflne liimself, as tho title of 
his work declares, to giving a description of the period of its decay. By so 
doing ho did much to confirm, though he did not originate, tine idea that the 
wholo apooh of tho Roman Empiro must bo regarded as a period of deteriora¬ 
tion, and that the utmost to which it can lay claim is an interest of some¬ 
what pathological character, as bo,ing the oonneoting-link between antique 
and moduoval times, and between tho pagan mid the Christian world. And 
when we look upon tho picture eketohodTjy that incomparable painter of the 
earlier days of the oinpiro, Tooltus, where soaroely a gleam of light illumines 
tho gloomy Beano, wo may well fool justified in the opinion that the only 
office of this period is to set forth to us the death-struggle of classical antiq¬ 
uity, and that no fresh fructifying seeds could spring from this process of 
corruption, 

And, us a matter of faot, it oonnot be denied that even the best days of 
tho Empire can hardly with truth bo spoken of aa the prime of Rome. There 
is a dearth of groat names, suoli ns abound in the history of Greece and the 
early history of Rome. Julius Caasar, the last truly imposing figure among 
the Romans, does not belong to it j lie laid the foundations of this new world, 
bub ho was nob destined to finish his work, and not one of his successors oame 
up to the standard of this great prototype. Individual character falls into the 
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background during the empire, even the individuality of the Roman people j its 
history becomes the history of the antique world, and an account of the period 
between the Teigns of Augustus and Constantino can, in its osstmoo, bo noth¬ 
ing other than the history of the world for the first throe ocmlurioa after 
Christ. 


THE "WEALTH OF ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 

It is easy to understand how Niebuhr, whoso GiibhuHiimtio and lifelong 
labours were devoted to the history of anoient Romo* should Imvo coldly 
turned aside from the period of imperial rule and cherished no desire to carry 
his history beyond the fall of the republic. Certainly it would ho unjust to 
judge of his attitude towards the first-named period from the brief lecture with 
which he conoluded his lectures on Roman history, but wo shall novortlielosH 
do no injustice to Ins undying merits by maintaining that in his heart of 
hearts he felt no sympathy with it. For it is not possible to conjure up 
a mental picture of the civilisation and condition of the empire from the 
scanty and imperfeofc records of literary tradition, a tradition that in not 
sufficient even for the first oentury, and fails us almost completely with 
regard to the second, and even more with regard to the third. Nothing can 
make up for this deficiency except an exhaustive rttudy of monument h, 
and, more especially, of inscriptions, but this Din Manlius UtomMliu m ]m 
was pleased to call it, was a thing which Niobuhr, in epito of hie many 
years of residence m Rome, neither oared for nor understood. Kor this we 
can hardly blame him, beoauBo, while the subjoot of coins litul received 
admirable treatment at the hands of Joseph Eokhol, the inscriptions wore 
hardly accessible for scientific purposes till long after Niebuhr’s death, 

Ifc w 0ult T for a 1 . ater generation to realise the condition of opim-aplne 
researoh before the critical compilation of the Corpus inmivtimuni LaUitartm 
2f#“i ead frightful state of things that prevailed in this study, 
“S* of forgeries. But when we see tL 

S fl 1 * difficulties mth wluoli a scholar of tho first nuik, like Darin- 
lonimao Borghosi, hud to oontend in oollooting anil sifting n,„ ImmiilliiNq 
of matorialB for tho resoaroheu on tho snbjoot of tho liiHlniy „f 

r, Uoh te plllna ? ti on 80 ™st a sonlo awl carriwl Uirouidi with 
such admirablo acumen; when wo aoo liow tho oliiof work of his lif« aiumi 
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of late have been singularly supplemented by the masses of papyri dis¬ 
covered in Egypt—can a history of the Roman Empire be oonslrnoted; and 
that any one who addresses luraself to the solution of a problem of this kind 
without exaot knowledge of them, though he were as great a man as 
Leopold von Ranke, must fall far short of the goal within reach. What 
eon be done with such materials has been shown by Mommsen in the 
masterly description of the provinces from the time of Caesar to the reign of 
Diocletian, given in the fifth volume of his History of Rome, a volume 
whioh not only forms a worthy sequel to those wliioh preceded it, but in 
many respects marks an advance upon them, and makes us all the more 
painfully aware of the gap which we dare scarcely hope to see filled by his 
master hand. 


THE MEANING OIT IMPERIAL ROMAN HISTORY 

What is the secret of the vivid interest whioh the Roman Empire awakens 
even ill the minds of those who feel little drawn towards the study of antiq¬ 
uity ? It is, in the first plaoe, undoubtedly because this period is in many 
respeots more modem in oliarnoter than any oilier of anoient times j far 
more bo than the Byzantine Empire or the Middle Ages. It is a period of 
transition, in which vast revolutions oamo about in politics and religion and 
the sood of u new eivilisation was sown. Its true significance is not to be 
found in the oimtion of ft world-wide empire. Republican Rome hod already 
Bubduod the East in her inexorable advance; Macedonia and Greeoe, Syria, 
Asia, Africa, and, finally, Egypt, liad fallen into her hands before the setting 
up of the imperial throne. 

In the West, again, Spain and the south of Gaul had long been Roman 
when Julius Cesar started on the campaign whioh decided the future 
of Europe, and pushed the Roman frontier forward from the Rhone to the 
Rhine. The sway of Romo already extended over all the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the accessions made to her dominions during the period of 
imperial rule were comparatively insignificant. The Danubian and Alpine 
provinces wore won for llto Roman Empire by Augustus, Britain was con¬ 
quered by Claudius, Dacia and Arabia by Trajan, beside the oonqueBts wliioh 
his suooessor immediately relinquished. Germania and the kingdom of Partin a 
permanently withstood the Roman onset, and the oonstruotion of the Upper 
Gormanio and Beotian Limes by Donation was an offloial recognition of the 
invincibility of tho Germanic barbarians. The counsel of resignation, £iven 
by Augustus to his successors out of tho fulnosB of hiB own. bitter expenonoo, 
warning them to keep tho umpire within its natural Croatian, the Rhine, 
Danube, and Euphrates, was prtvctically followed by them, and Hadrian did 
unquestionably right in breaking altogether with his predecessor's policy of 
expansion and refusing to expose tho waning might of the empire to a con¬ 
tinuous struggle to wliioh it was no longer equal. 

The groat work of the empire, therefore, was not to conquer a world 
but to wold one into an organic whole, to foster oivilisation where it existed 
and to be the instrument of Gnsoo-Roinaii oivilisation amongst the almost 
absolutely uncivilised nations admitted into the Orhis Jtomanua: and up to 
a oertain point it actually accomplished this paoiAo mission, whioh proceeded 
with hardly a pause even, under tho worst of tyrants. Its task, however, 
varied greatly in various parts of its world-wide field. 

In the East, permeated with. Greek oulture, though by no means dena¬ 
tionalised, the Romans scarcely made an attempt to enter into competition 
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with this superior oivilifling agency, and, except as the medium of expression 
of the Roman magistrates, the Roman language played a very mibordiuato 
part there. 

The art and literature which flourished in this soil during the days of 
empire axe, with insignificant exceptions, as Groelt in form anil tmbttUuuu) m 
in the preceding oenturies. In the great centres of culture in the Kiwi, in 
Antiooh and Alexandria, the Roman government and the Roman army lutvo 
left visible traces, but there is nothing to lead us to suppose that they pro¬ 
foundly affected, far less metamorphosed, tlio Grrooo-Oriuntal olutriwUsr of 
those cities. Ephesus, the capital of Aria and the seat of the Roman gov¬ 
ernment, was no more Romanised than Auoyra or Perganuis. TUo only 
exception is Berytus, “the Latin island in the sea of Oriental lloUtmutm ” j 
there, in the Colonia Julia Augusta Felix, whore the colonists wore Roman 
legionaries, grew up the famous soliool of jurisprudence, whoro Ulpiun, tho 
great jurist of Syrian descent, may have had his training j a school which 
ministered abundant material to the editors of tho Codex ThuodoaianUH, ami 
whence professors were summoned by Justinian to co-opera Lo with him in 
the compilation of the code whioh oast Roman law into its Huai shape. In 
general, the Roman Empire reoeived much from tho East both of good and 
evil, but gave it practically no fresh intellectual impulse j its chief contribu¬ 
tion to Grffico-OrientaL oivilisatioii was the establishment of order, Uiu 
guarantee of personal safety, and the advanoomont of material prosperity. 


HOMAN HUFIiUENQE IN 'JCBK WEST 

The case was very different in the West, wliero Rome was called upon to 
acoomplisUagreat civilising mission, and where tlm grouud luid been imi- 
pared for her in very few plaoes by an indigenous oiviUsation. In Dm smith 
of Gaul, indeed, the Greek oolouy of Massilia liad for six coiiturioH boon 
apieading tho Greek language and oharaoter, Greek coinage and customs, by 
means of its factories, which extended ns far as to Spain, and a homo hud ( him 
wo* thTff? H?U6m T loured ooasfc, as in Houthom Judy, (5„ w , 
^ ?n n t fni x| Be « 01 S g | 0l ;°y^at no sentimental considerations mm milwUcl 
to confuse, was the first to break tho dominiou of the Greek city, M 'lu< 
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In Britain alone tlie Romanising process proved altogether futile, in spite 
of the exertions of Agrioola, and the country remoinod permanently a great 
military camp, in which the development of town life never advanced beyond 
the rudimentary stage. Even in Gaul, which, had been conquered by Crosor, 
it proceeded with varying auooeas in the various parts of the country, making 
most headway in Aquitaine, though not till late, and less even in middle 
Gaul, where the Rpmtui colony oi Lngdnnam, the metropolis of the three 
Gallic provinces, alone reflected the image of Rome m the north. But even 
at Augustodunum (Autun), which was a c outre of learning in tlie early days 
of the empire no less than at the point of transition from tlie third century 
to the fourth, Roman civilisation readied the lower ranks of tlio population 
as little as in other parts of Gaul. Moreover, in the Gallio provinces, which 
were conquered by Cfflsar but not organised by his far-seeing political genius, 
tlie old civilates and pagi wefe not superseded, as in the Navbonensis, by 
the Italian municipal system, and the Celtic language did not wholly die 
out in middle Gaul till the time of tlie Franks. 

Tlie civilisation of western Belgioa was even more meagre 5 while in the 
eastern portions of the country, in tlie fertile valleys of the Moselle and 
Saar, thiokly studded with villas, wo oome upon a oimohs mixed Gallico- 
lloman civilisation of which the graceful descriptions of AusoniuS and the 
lifelike sculptures of the Igel column, and the Neumagen bas-relief afford us 
-a lively piature. 

Troves, above all, bears witness to the vigour of Roman civilisation in 
these parts, though it did not attain its full development until the fourth 
century. The Romanising of Gaul would no doubt have proceeded far more 
energetically had not the oountry been emptied of Roman troops from the 
time it was conquered. Tho immense olftcacy of the Homan legions os 
agents of civilisation has been demonstrated — even more dearly than on the 
Danuho—on the banks of the lthino, where tho Roman civilisation wluoh 
•centred about the great camp-citieB struck deep root, although it had not 
-strength to survive the florae storms of the woniloring nations which have 
since raged over that region. 

The value of the Roman work of civilisation waB most profoundly realised 
by those who witnessed it in their own oountry, and no writer has given 
more eloquent expression to this fooling than a lato Gallic poet in tho verses 
in whioh he extols the bloBsinga of Roman rule : 

“ Fcointi patrJam diveraw gonfcibuB imam, 

Profui.6 invitla, to domlnaute, oapl; 

Cum qua offers vioHa propria consortia juris, 

Urbom feefatt, quod pvlufl Oibia e\afe." 

But what Rome did for those countries was ropaid her a hundred-fold. 
No country took so prominout a part in the literature of the empire as Spain. 
Sho gave birth to the two Sencons, to Luoan, Martial, and Quintilian (not to 
speak of lessor inon): that is to say to tlie originator of modem prose and 
the ohampion of Ciceronian classicism. From Africa come the versatile Apu- 
leius and the padnnlio Front0, ns well as the eloquent apologists of Christi¬ 
anity, T0rtuliifl.11, Cyprian, and Augustino. Gaul early exoroised a strong 
influonoo on tho development of rhetorio, and in tho latter daye of the 
empire became a seat of Roman poetio art and study. Evon more striking 
is the fact that Spain and Africa gave birth to Trajan, Hadrian, and Septimiua 
Sever us, men who, widely as they differed in character and purpose, were the 
principal feotors in the evolution of the empire. 
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COSBTBUOTIVE FOltOES OIP TUB BMPIBM 

Had the age of the empire been merely a period of (loony, it certainly 
would not have had the strength to accomplish a work of civilisation winch 
is practically operative in Latin countries to this day. And ns a matter of 
fact, nothing oan be less oorreot than such an assertion, witnessing, as it iIouh, 
to a veiy aught acquaintance with the period in question, Rather must wo 
say that republican Rome would not havo boon equal to 1110 tusk; a now 
empire had to arise, upon a fresh basis, stable at home and strong abroad, 
assuring and guaranteeing legal protection and security throughout the 
world, in order to accomplish this pacific mission. Tho Roman body politic 
was m the throes of dissolution j in a peaoeful reign of half iv century 
Augustus created it anew, and if his work does not boar the stamp of genius, 
if we cannot exonerate it from the charge of a certain incompleteness, yet 
with slight modifications it held the Roman empire together for three centu¬ 
ries, and stood the test of praotioal working. Ilad Julius Ouisar lived longer, 
had he been destined to see the realisation of his groat projects, lie would 
no doubt have built up a work of greater genius and more homogummUH 
character, but it iB an open question whether it would have proved equally 
lasting after the death of its creator. Groat men mnko tho history of Urn 
world, and determine the course of ovents, but the potent and arbitrary 
personality, which would fain conjure present and future to serve its will, 
imposes fetters on tho oourse of subsequent development which later ironera¬ 
tions cannot and will not endure. h 

Ts/' U 7§ U i fcus gave Ro x me * newB y flteiT1 of government—an imperial system. 
The old Roman constitution, originally intended for a city, admirable m it 
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of the army and fleet was vested in the emperor in virtue of liia proconsular 
authority, which extended over all parts of the empire outside the limits 
of the city of Rome. The legions were quartered in the provinces under his 
jurisdiction, while in those governed by the senate, with a few exceptions 
which soon ceased to be, all that the governors had at their disposal was a 
very moderate force of auxiliary troops. 

We have no reason to doubt the honesty of Augustus' intentions, but it is 
obvious tliat ail the prerogatives of the senate insured it a fair share in the 
government only so long as the sovereign chose to respect them. The reign 
of terror under lne successors sufficed to set in the most glaring light the 
absolute impotence of the sonata when opposed to a despot, and overturned 



tho neatly balanoed system of Augustus. It is easier, we cannot but oonfess, 
to blame the author of this system and to demonstrate its impracticability 
than to put a bettor in its plaoo. For oan it bo supposed that if Augustus had 
set up an absolute monarchy such as Cwaox contemplated, tho Romans would 
have boon spared tho tyranny of a Caligula or a Noro? Again, if Augustus 
had handed over to the Bonnfce ovon a Bhare in tho oommond of tho army, 
would the empire have been so much as possible, or would ho not immedi¬ 
ately have conjured up tho demon of civil war? Nor was the co-operation 
of tho senate in tho government altogether a failures it proved salutary 
under omperora such os Nerva and his successors. The history of all ages 
goes to prove that chartered rights aro of no avail against despots, and what 
guarantee is there In modern monarchies for tho maintenance of a constitu¬ 
tion confirmed by oath, oxoopt tho conaoionoo of the sovereign, and, even more, 
tho steadfast will of the nation, whioh will endure no curtailment of its rights ? 


UNFULFILLED POSSIBILITIES 

But the Roman nation existed no more, and in the senate under the empire 
a Oine&s would now have seen, not a oounoil of tings, but, like the emperor 
Tiberius, an assemblage of men prepared to brook any form of servitude* 
If it hud been possible to give legal representation to tho Roman oitizens 
in Italy and the romnnised provinces, the system devised by Augustus might 
liavo been destined to enjoy a longer loose of life, The emperor Claudius, 
who had some sensible ideas intermingled with his follioa, would have ad¬ 
mitted Gauls of noble birth to tho senate, os Julius Closer had done. We 
oan read in Tacitus of the vehement opposition with whioh this proposal was 
received by tho senators, who would not hear of any diminution of their 
exclusive oloss privileges j and even the Spaniard Seneca has nothing hut 
angry scorn for the defunot emperor who wanted to make tho whole world a 
present of the rights of Roman citizenship and “to see all Greeks, Gauls, 
Spaniards, and Britons, in the toga.” 
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And yet this would have been the only way to infuse fresh sap into the 
decaying organism, to maintain the vital foroos of tlio sonata, to OHlublinh 
the government of the empire on a broader basis, timl to bind the suiUmm 
which had been subdued by the sword to the empire with indissoluble ties. 
It is true that by the so-oaUed jus Latii which Yospasian bestowed upon the 
whole of Spain as a testimony to the Romanisation of the country, the magis¬ 
trates, and after the second oentury the town-oounoillors, of such cities us did 
not enjoy full rights of oitizenship, were admitted to tlio ranks of Roman 
citizens, a very sensible measure, though of benefit to a limited oirulu only, 
by which the best elements of provincial sooioty became Roman citizens. 

Full rights of oitizenship wore also bestowed on the peregrine soldiers 
when they entered the oriental legions, and on the Vigilos at Romo* and Urn 
soldiers of the fleet and auxiliary forces on tlieir disohargo* But from tlm 
reign of Antoninus Pius onwards this important privilege was not nommlud, 
as before, to the ehUdren of these soldiers, but churlishly aouflnud, with fuw 
exceptions, to the men themselves \ and the bestowal consequently lost iis 
virtue as an agenoyfor the assimilation of tlio population of Oho umpmij imd 
when, two hundred years after the death of Augustus, the sou of tlio omimmr 
Sepfcimius Severus, who himself had broken with all tlio national traditions 
of Rome, granted Roman oitizenship to all subjoots of the empire, as wo uni 
informed (though by authorities which greatly oxoggoraUi tlm scope of (ho 
measure), it was no longer felt ns a political privilege but ns tlio outcome of 
a greedy financial polioy. 


MrouMs or AuausTUB 
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olasB, and under the unpretentious titles of procurator and pr afoot practi¬ 
cally committed the whole administration of the empire to their hands, 
reserving, apart from certain distinguished sinecures in Rome and Italy for 
the senators the prrofooturo of the oity, all the great governorships exaept 
Egypt, and the highest commands in the army. The handsome salaries — 
varying in the later dayB of the empire from £000 sterling to £8,000 
sterling—and the great influence attached to the proouratonal career, 
which opened the way to the lofty positions of proafeot of Egypt and com¬ 
mander of the prrotorian guards at Rome, rendered the service very desirable 
and highly esteemed. 

While the high-born magistrates of the republic entered upon their one 
year’s tenure of oflioe without any training whatsoever, and wore, of course, 
obliged to rely upon the knowledge and trustworthiness of the permanent 
staff of clerks, recorders and cashiers in their department, there grew up 
under the empire a professional class of government officials who, schooled 
by years of experience and continuance in office and supported by a numer¬ 
ous staff recruited from the imperial freedmen and slaves, were in a position 
to cope with tlio requirements of a world-wide empire. Thcso procurators, 
some ns governors-in-okief of tho smaller imperial provinces, somo as assis¬ 
tants to the governors of the greater, watched over the interests of the public 
exchequer and the emperor’s private property, or looked after the imperial 
buildings and aqueduots, tlio imperial games, the mint, the corn supply of 
Rome and tho alimentary institutions, the legacies left to the emperors, 
their castles and demosnes in Italy and abroad—in short, everything that 
fell within the vast and. over widening sphere of imperial government. Mean¬ 
while the exohoquer of tho senate dwindled and dwindled, till it finally came 
to be merely tho exchequer of tho oity of Homo. 


Taxation Reforms 

Tho government department which underwent the moat important change 
was that of taxation. And there, again, Augustus with tho oo-operation of 
his loyal colleague and friend Agrippa carried out the decisive reform which 
Htood tlio test of time till at least tlio middle of the second century in spite 
of mismanagement and tho exactions of despots, and secured the prosperity 
af the empire during that period. While the indirect taxes, the vemaalia, 
continued in the main to he levied on the easy but (for tho Btate and still 
more for its subjects) unprofitable plan of farming them out to ooinpanieB of 
publicans, whioh had oomo down from republican clays—though the pub' 
beans were now placed under the striot supervision of the imperial procura¬ 
tors—the tribute which was assessed according to a fixed scale partly in 
monoy and partly in kind, tlio poll-tax and the land-tax were thenceforth 
loviod directly by government officials, and the extortionate tax-farm era 
wore finally banished from this most important branoh of the public servioe. 

A neooseary oondition of such a reform was an accurate knowledge of 
the empire and its taxable capacity. The census of tho whole world dia not 
take placo at one and the same time, as the apostle Luke supposed, but the 
census of Palestine whioh he records oorbainly formed part of tlio survey of 
tho Roman Empiro which was gradually proceeded with in the early days of 
imperial rule, and by whioli tho extent of the oonntry, the nature of the soil, 
and the number ana sooial position of its inhabitants, were ascertained as a 
basis for taxation and recruiting. In an inscription found at Berytus an 
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officer records that by the command of Quirinue, who as governor at Hyvia 
She ci of Palestine mentioned by St. Luko, lm had mooHmuimI h« 
number of oitizens in Apamea in Syria ; and numbers of his Comrades must 
Se manner have been employed on ibis troublesome Uurinow vn every 

^Aooording'^o^theaa statistics the land-tax and tho poll-lev, tho oliiof 
sources of revenue in the empire, wore assessed. I ho Uittor nihiotod only 
those who did not possess full rights of citizenship and was always regarded 
as a mark of subjeotion in consequence; tlio burden of tho former foil upon all 
laud in the provinces unless by the jus Rahaumy which was most sparingly 
conferred, it was placed on the same footing os tho soil of Hay, winch wan 



level of the provinces. , 

Unfortunately taxation in the early days o£ tho empire is ono or tho 
most obscure of subjects, as our Bouroos of information yield nothing much 
until the reign of Diocletian. But tlio groat discoveries of papyri and 
quantities of reooipt-shards (the fio-oallod astrcioa) recently made in Egypt 
have already thrown some light upon tho widely extended and umitpltoiled 
administration of tho oountry, and wo may hope tor further instruction fmm 
the land of the Ptolemies, whioh exoroisod n stronger iililuonoe Hum liny 
other upon the administration of the Homan Empire. 

We might aay muoli more concerning tho reforms by which Augustus 
and his suoceaaors transformed tho character of tlio wbolo empire; of the 
organisation of tho standing away practically created by Grotmr, which tu 
manifold formations compassed about tho motley population of tho universal 
empire of Rome with a firm bond; of tlie imperial ooinugo which intuit) Mm 
denarius and the Roman gold pieoe legal tender throughout thu Itnuuiu 
world and either did away with local coinage or roe trio Led it to private cir¬ 
culation in tho plaoe where it was struok (with tho solo exception of Egypt, 
which ooeupied a peouliar position in this as in other rospouU) } of the hist i- 
tution of an imperial post, whioh, though it sorvod almost oxoluHivoly the 
purposes of the magistrates and was long a heavy burden on the provincials, 
ia nevertheless a landmark in the history of international eommnmuuUou; 
of the opening up of remote provinces by tho oxfcondod nolwork of minis, 
on the nuleatones of whioh nearly all the emperora Binoo AngnHtiw iimeriiiml 
their names, especially Trajan, Hadrian, Severua, and CanuwUa; of the ali¬ 
mentary institutions originated byNerva (one of the fow government institu¬ 
tions for the public welfare m ancient timos), whioh wero intended U> rndwerve 
both the maintenance of the oitizen olnss and tlio ftirlhontuoo of agriculture 
m Italy. We should gladly dwell upon tlio furtlior development of 
Roman law by the council of state organised by Hadrian, after Augustus 
tho greatest reformer on the iraperinl throne, and on tho rodoothm of the 
edictum perpetuwn carried out at his oommand by Snlviun .TullitmiH, whoso 
tuU name and onreer we have but recently learned, from an imteripliim found 
in Africa, which paved the way for a common law for tho whole umpire and 
prepared the great age of juriapmlBnoe at the bogiiming of tho third cmi- 
S, w ^ 6 ! 1 * he spnngs of creative power in art and Utonituro worn uhmmt 
? ried $?• th ® nwT0w Ihnits of this brief survoy wa numt 

EKS* ? n °^ rt thl8 i 88 ir «°“ °i ;\ 8 . 8on P fc | on oii ho prosperity and duoline of Um 
highly developed municipal life of the period, and a sketch of the history of 
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the empire (it home and abroad, and of its intellectual life. One question, 
however, cannot be left altogether without answer—the question of the atti¬ 
tude of the imperial government towards alien religions, and, above all, 
towards Christianity. A detailed examination of the position of Christian¬ 
ity in the Roman Empire by the authority best qualified to speak on the 
subject 1 will be found in another part of this work, and I oan therefore con¬ 
fine myself in this place to a brief notice. 


THE EMPIRIC AND THE PAGAN ORBED 


Paganism is essontially tolerant, and the Romans always extended a 
full measure of this toleration to tlio religions of the nations they conquered. 
The early oustom of transferring to Rome the tutelary divinity of any 
oonquorea oifcy in the vicinity is ft practical expression of the view that any 
addition to tho Roman pantheon (which had begun to grow into a Groooo- 
lionian pantheon by the admittance of Apollo and the Sibyls and had actually 
been such since the war with Hannibal) must be regarded simply as an 
addition to the divine patrons of Rome. In the main this view was adhered 
to under the empiro, although Augustus formulated more definitely the 
idea of a Roman state religion ana closed the cirolo of gods to whom 
worship waB due on the part of the state. But we have evidence of the 
spirit of tolerance and the capacity for assimilation characteristic of the ago 
in the wide dissemination of the Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, especially 
in the uppor ranks of satiety, ana still more in the worship—deep rooted 
among the masses and spread abroad over the greatest part of the earth — of 
the Persian Mithras, whom Diocletian and his oo-regonts praised in the great 
Dauubian camp of Caruntnm as the patron of their dominion. Even the Phm- 
nioian gods of Afrioa and the Celtic gods of Gaul and the Danube provinoes 
were allowed to survive by identification with Roman divinities of a some¬ 
what similar oharaotor, and in the outlandish surnames bestowed upon the 
latter; although the names of tho great Collie divinities disappear from the 
monuments—a matter in which the government undoubtedly had a hand. So 
many barbarians, says Luoian tho scoffer, have made their way into Olympus 
that they have ousted the old gods from their places, and ambrosia and 
nootar have booomo scanty by reason of tho orowa of topoTs; and ho makeB 
Zeus resolve upon a thorough olearnnoe, in order unrelentingly to thrust forth 
from Olympus all who oould not prove their title to that divine abode, oven 
though they had a great temple on earth and thoro enjoyed divino honours. 

In view of the lengths to which the Romans carried the principle of giv¬ 
ing free course to every religion within the empire so long as its professors 
did not oomo into oonfiiot with tho government officials or tend to form hot¬ 
beds of political intrigue, such as were the schools of the Druids, how did it 
come to pass that tho Christian religion, and to a less extent the Jewish 
religion also, wore assailed ns hostile and dangerous to the state ? 

It is the collision between monothoism ana polytheism, botwoen tho wor¬ 
ship of God and — from the Jewish and Christian point of view—the 
worship of idols. Tho great crime which Taoitus lays to the charge of 
the Jews, that which brought upon the Christian the imputation of atheism, 
was contempt for tho goas, the gods of the Roman state. And this 
denial was not only aimed at the gods of the Roman pantheon ; it npplie^^' 

[* 600 Professor Hfti nook’s nrtlolo on Church and State on 
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iu equal measure to the emperor-god, to whom all subjects of tlio empire, what¬ 
ever other religion they professed, wore bound to eroot altars mid temples m 
the oapibalB of the provinces, and everywhere do sacrifice; who, conjointly with 
and above all other gods, in both East and West, demanded that supremo 
veneration which constituted the touch-stone of loyalty. To refuse this was 
necessarily regarded as high treason, as crimen Imce majestatis, and prosecuted 
as suoli. It is true that the monotheistic Jews, after tho destruction of their 
national independence, were allowed by law to exercise tlioir own religion on 
condition of paying the temple dues in future to the Capitolina Jupiter, and 



penalties were attached only to conversion to tho Jewish religion, OHpuciully 
in the case of Roman citizens. But it is evident that they vary skilfully mm- 
trned to avoid an open rupture with the worship of the emperor no less than 
with the national religion of Rome; for history has no record of Jewish 
martyrs who suffered death for their faith under the empire. 


THE EM?ma AND OHRJB'TIAKXTY 

3 and move particularly 

SL wat A ^ tl6 of Gontiles, wWh deti/ 
mined the whole course of its subsequent development, it had come forward 
as i. universal religion, circumscribed by no limitations of noth mail tv mid 
t [ u ’ ou 8k° ut tlie whole world, an coafesia militant, resolved 

andself-deifi^fttionf ^ou^eroh^wr^i 110 i WOm Jf 

verdict that the Christiana should nof } u ^ 10 Ionian Empire by tho 
against and convicted, should be punished ° Ut * mfe » Mwwud 
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to Trajan and from other records; and as early os the reign of Domitian it 
liod mode its way m Rome even to the steps of the throne. But there was 
oertainly no man then living who would have thought it possible that this 
doBpisott religion of the poor was destined to oonquer the world-wide empire, 
and this disdain is the only explanation we oan find for the fact that the first 
general persecution of the Christians —for the local out brents of persecution 
under Marcus Aurelius, Se veins, and Max minus, confined as they were to a 
narrow circle, cannot he so called — did not take place until about the middle 
of the third century. Tortullian may have described too grandiloquently 
the enormous advanoo of Christianity throughout the empire j it is nevertho- 
less beyond controversy that by the beginning of iho third century it had 
become a power wliioli serious-minded rulers, solicitous for the maintenance 
of a national empire, might well imagine that their duty to their country 
required them to extirpate with fire and sword. In this spirit Deciua waged 
war against Christianity, and so did Diocletian, who assumed the surname of 
tTovius, after the supreme divinity of Rome, as patron of the national paganism, 
But it was ft hopeless struggle ; only ten years later Constantine made his 
poaoo with the Christian ohuroh by the Milan edict of toleration, and shortly 
before his death lie received baptism. 

With Constantine the history of ancient Rome comes to an end ; the 
transference of the capital to Byzantium was the outward visible sign that 
the Roman Empire was no more. The process of dissolution liod long been 
at work; symptoms thereof oome to light ns early as the first century, and 
are frightfully apparent under the weak emperor Marcus, whose melancholy 
Contemplations breathe the utter hopelessness of a world scourged by war 
and postilonoo. The real dissolution of the Roman world, however, clid not 
tako place until the middle of the third century. Tho empire, assailed by 
barborianB and rent asunder by internal f oudB, become tho sport of ambitious 
generals who in Gaul, Magain, and Pannonia, placed themselves at the head 
of their barbarian troops j the time of the so-called Thirty Tyrants witnesses 
tho speedy disintegration of tho recently united West, 


INEVITABLE DBOAY 

Nor could the strong emperors from tho Danubian provinces oheok the 
process of dooay. Poverty fell upon the cities of Italy and tho provinces, 
whoso material prosperity and patriotic devotion bad been the most pleasing 
piotures offered by the good days of the Roman Empire ; seats in the town 
oounoil and municipal offices, on 00 passionately striven after as tho goal of civic 
ambition, as tho election placards at Pompeii tostify, now found no candi¬ 
dates because upon their occupants rested the responsibility of raising taxes 
it was impossible to pay j tho way was paved for the compulsory hereditary 
tenure of posts ancl trades indispensable to tho government. Agriculture 
was ruined, and doouments dating from tho third century and the end of the 
second, which have been recently brought to light in parts of the empire re¬ 
mote from ono another, describe witli affooling laments the want and hardships 
endured by colonists and small landholders in tho vast imperial demesnes. 
The currency was dobased, silver coins had depreciated to mere tokens, sala¬ 
ries had to bo paid for the most part in kind, public oredit was destroyed. 

The desolation of the land, no longer tilled in consequence of the uncer¬ 
tainty of possession amidst disorders within apd without j a steady decrease 
of the population of Italy and tho provinces from the end of the second con- 
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tury onwards; famine, and a prodigious rise in tslio cost of all the MHHwaarioH 
of life, which it was a hopeless undertaking to chock by any imperial regu¬ 
lation of prices, are the sign-manual of the time. The army, from wJuoh 
Italians had long since disappeared, liberally interspersed with barbarian 
elements and no longer held together by any lnfcerost in tlio empire ami in an 
emperor who was never the same for long together, was no longer capable 
of ooping with the Goths and Alauuuini who ravaged the Roman pi evinces 
in all directions 3 the right bank of the Rhine and the Limes Gommmuim 
and Limes Rmtious, laboriously elected and fortified with ramparts and 
oastellae, fell a prey to the Germans in the middle of the third century. A 
Roman emperor meets a shameful death in captivity among the 1 ‘urll liana j 
Dacia, Trajan’s hard-won oonquest, lias to bo abandoned and Us inlinbiLanlH, 
who were spared by the enemy, transplanted to the southern bank of (ho 
Danube. 

Towards the end of the third century the cities in Gaul wore mirrininth'll 
with substantial walls, Rome itself had. to bo fortified against the ntiackH of 
the barbarians, and was once more provided with a cirmnnvallalion, us in tbu 
days of hoary antiquity, by one of the most vigorous of her rulers, Diocle¬ 
tian ceased to make the Eternal City his capital, and roalisod in pmotico the 
idea of division into an Oriental and Occidental world which Jiud stirred 
the minds of men three centuries beforo. Hie flucaossor put an mid to the 
Roman Empire; but all he hod to do woe to bury the dead. 



Rohan Toophim 



INTRODUCTION 


THIS SCOPE, THE SOURCES, AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS 

PitoiTBason Hirbghitbld has pointed out that there is a general miscon¬ 
ception as to the true moaning of later Roman history and that the time of 
the Roman Empire is, in reality, by no means exclusively a period of decline. 
In point of faot, there were long periods of imperial history when tlie glory of 
Rome, os measured by its seeming material prosperity, by the splendour 
of its conquests, and the wide range of its domination, was at its height. 
But two prominent factors, among others, have served to befog the view in 
considering this period. In the first plaoe, the fact that the form of govern¬ 
ment is held to have changed from the republican to the monarohial system 
with the ivocesaion of Augustus, has led to a prejudice for or against the age 
on the part of a good share of writers who have considered the subjeot. In 
the second plaoe the iuvasion of Christianity during the decline of the 
empire has introduced a feature even more prejudicial to candid discussion. 

Yet, broadly considered, neither of those elements should have had much 
weight for the historian. In the modern sense of the word the Roman com¬ 
monwealth was novor a democracy. From first to lust, ft ohief share of its 
population consisted of slaves and of the residents of subject states. There 
was, indeed, a seinblnnoe of representative government; but this, it must be 
remembered, was continued under the empire. Indeed, it cannot be too 
often pointed out that the ooaoaaton to power of Augustus and his immediate 
suoocssors did not nominally imply a marked change of government. We 
shall have occasion to point out again and again that the “ emperor ” was 
not a royal ruler in the modem sense of the word. The very fact that the 
right of hereditary suooession was never rooognised,-— suoh succession being 
aooomplishod rather by subterfuge than rs a legal usage,— in itself shows a 
sharp lino of demarcation between the alleged royal houses of the Roman 
Bmpivo and the Tutors of actual monarchies. In a word, the Roman Empire 
oocupiod an altogether anomalous position, and the power whioh the irapera- 
tor gradually usurped, through whioh he aarae finally to have all the influence 
of a royal despot* wos attained through such gradual and subtle advances that 
oontemporary observers soarooly re wised ihe transition through whioh they 
* 15 
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, „ ««, teat tha senate still holds its nominal powor, 

SXTya?;bS“2»to come, oon»ul„ « olootacl M the n«.m- 

nal government; iejdsw. h posterity has raftdo no mtointco hi 

tevertoetess, it m of A^eli/.iH a turning-point in the 

fixing upon the date of tiw^ eoaession m ^ |ull Um ftawn may 

history of the Roman thftb tll0 ooplo [ n it auhmll to a per; 

h ^tSotetei ’ The Zoi diotalor, ns mob, had indeed boon ahtMmX 
Mark Antony i but the oamrs manugad, under otivoi of 
°P, i :a *.],« natousiWe observance of old laws* to usurp dictatorial 

* nominal, olmngo of government. 

This ohanffe of government, however, did not ooineido with any mitUUm 
dedmfAoman power. On the contrary, as just inlimnloil, tlio Roman 
influenoe under the early omsars roaohod out to ito widest mlimmno und 
attoined^ts mSiinum 6 importance, Certainly, tho oimohHWdohbyoommiui 
rnusont are known os the golden end tlio silver ages of Roman litomfcuro 
the time, that is to say, of Augustus and his immediate Hiimuimiu-H - ninnut 
well be thought of as periods of groat national degeneration. And again 
tee time of the five good, emperors has by common eoiwout of tlio histurmiiN 
been looked on as among the happiest periods of Roman history. ] 1111 Wul ^ 
the first two centuries of Roman imperial history mo l>y no imnuiH to Hu con¬ 
sidered as constituting an opooli of steady decline. J lint a domino sot in 
after the death of Maroon Aurolins, some causes of which wore opornuvo 
much earlier, is, however, equally littlo in question, hooking ovoi Urn whole 
sweep of later Roman history it seems difficult to avoid tlio ooiioliwion I hut 
the empire was doomed almost from the day of its inception, iiotwitliMtnudiiig 
its early period of power. But when one attempts to point out tlm dIoiiihiIb 
that were operative ns causes of this seemingly produHtlm»d ovm throw, oun 
enters at onoo upon dangerous and debatable) ground. At Jim very mifmif, 
as already intimated, the prejudices of tlio hiatesian are onUated pro w ««» 
by the question of the influence of Christianity ns a factor in iiu will wilting or 
retarding the decay of Romo's greatness. 

Critics have never tired of hurling diutribos at (Uhlmii, iKimUlun bin 
studies led him to the oonolusion that Cnmtiunily wits a ilolmimnlnl fmyo 
in its bearing on the Roman Empire. Yet many more recent luitliorltioN 
have been leu to the same oonolusion, and it in diflluull to nay why thi« emt i- 
mato need cause umbrage to anyone, wlmlovor bis religious prcjudlci'M. Tin* 
Roman comraonwealth was a body politic which, following tlio course of all 
human institutions, must sooner or later have boon overthrown. In the 
broader view it does not seem greatly to mat tor whether or not (RiriHliititiC y 
contributed to this result. That the Christiana wore an inlmnmmiima ele¬ 
ment in the state can hardly bo m question. As such, they oiuinot well be 
supposed to have contributed to communal progress. But there w‘U*« obvious 
sources of disruption which seem so much mom important that one may 
well be exoused for doubting whether the influojuio of tlio curly Obiistiium 
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impossible within present spaoial limits—it is sulfieicul to point out muili per¬ 
vading influences oa the prevalence of slavery, tlm growing woaltli of Iho 
few and tee almost universal pauperism of the rnauy {entered by tlm paternal 
government, and the decrease of population, particularly among tlm bunt 
olasses, as abnormal elements m a body politic, the iniluonoo of which wionor 
or later must make themselves felt disastrously. 
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Perhaps as important as any of these internal elements of dissolution was 
that ever-present and ever-developing external menace, the growing power 
of the barbarian nations. The position of any nation in the historical scale 
always depends largely upon the relative positions of ita neighbour states. 
Rome early subjugated the other Italian states and then in turn, Sioily, Car' 
thage, and Greeoe. She held a dominating influenoe over the nations of the 
Orient \ or, at least, if they held their ground on their own territory, she 
made it impossible for them to think of invading Europe. Meantime, at the 
north and west there were no civilised nations to enter into competition with 
her, much less to dispute her supremaoy. For some centuries the peoples of 
northern Europe could be regarded by Rome only as more or lees productive 
barbarians, interesting solely in proportion as they were sufficiently produc¬ 
tive to be worth robbing. But as time went on these northern peoples learned 
rapidly through oontaot with the civilisation of Rome. They were, in fact, 
people who wore far removed from barbarism in the modern acceptance of the 
tern. It is poBBible (the question is still in doubt) that they were of com¬ 
mon stook with the Romans; and if their residence in a relatively inhospit¬ 
able dime had retarded their progress towards advanced civilisation, it had 
not taken from them the raoial potentialities of rapid development under 
more favourable influences \ while, at the same time, the very harshness of 
their environment had developed in them a vigour of constitution, a tenaoity 
of purpose, and a fearless audacity of mind that wots to make them presently 
most dangerous rivals. It was during the later days of the commonwealth 
and the earlier days of the empire that these rugged northern peoples were 
receiving their lessons in Roman civilisation—that is to soy, ill the art of 
war, with, its attendant sequels of pillugo and plundering. 1 Those were hard 
lessons wliioh the legions of the orosars gave to the peoples of tho north, but 
thoir recipients proved apt pupils. Even in the time of Augustus a German 
host in the Teutoberg Forest retaliated upon the hosts of Yarns in a manner 
that must have brought Romo to a startling realisation of hitherto unsuspeoted 
possibilities of disaster. 

It has been pointed out that the one hope for the regeneration of Romo 
under these conditions lay in the possibility of incorporating the various 
ethnic elements of its wide territories into one harmonious whole. In other 
words, oould Romo in tho early day have seen the desirability — as here and 
there afar-sighted statesman aid perhaps see — of granting Roman citizen¬ 
ship to tho large-bodied and fertile-minded races of the north, removing thus 
a prominent barrior to racial intermingling, tho result might have been some¬ 
thing quite different. Wo have noted again and again that it is the mixed 
races that build the groat civilisations and crowd forward on tho road of 
human progress. Tho Roman of the early day had the blood of many races 
in his veins, but twenty-five or thirty generations of rather close inbreeding 
had produced a race which eminently needed new blood from without. Yet 
the whole theory of Roman oitizeusliip set its face against the introduction 
of this revivifying element. The new blood made itself felt presently, to 
bo sure, and the armies oame to be recruited from the provinces. After a 
time it oame to pass that the loaders — the emperors even—were no longer 
Romans in tho old sense of the word. They oame from Spain, from Illyri- 
oum, and from Asia Minor. Finally the tide of influence Bwept so strongly 
in the direction of Illyricum that the scat of Roman influenoe was transferred 
to the East, and the Roman Empire entered a new phase of existence. The 

1 This moat -not b$ oonatriwcl ns Implying that anoli woro the only Uujbodb of JZopmn civili¬ 
sation, Soo p. 4 ot Bog, 

it. w —vot. vi. a 
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I'flcrener&tion was effected, in a measure, by the civilisation of the now Romo 
intlie East; hut this was the development of an offspring state rather than 
the regeneration of the old commonwealth, itself, llien in tho West the 
northern barbarians, grown stronger and stronger, came down at last m 
successive hordes and made themselves masters of Italy, nioluding Romo 
itself. With their coming and their Anal conquests the history of olu Romo 

as a world empire terminates. , e 

It is the sweep of events of the five hundred years from the accessioni of 
Augustus the first emperor to the overthrow of Romulus Augustinus Uio 
last emperor that vre have to follow in tlie present volume. Lot us oonmdor 
in ft few words the sources that have preserved the record of this most inter¬ 
esting sequenoe of events. 



THE SOURCES OF IMPERIAL HISTORY 

Reference has already been made to the importance of the monumental 
inscriptions, For the imperial history these nssumod proportions not at all 
matched by the earlier periods. It was customary for tho omporors to issue 
ediots that were widely copied throughout the provinces, and, owing to 
the relative recency of these inscriptions a groat number of them have boon 
preserved. 

As a rule, these inscriptions have only incidental importance in tho way of 
fixing dates or establishing details as to the coonomio history. On the other 
hand, such a tablet ns the Monumenfrum Anoyranum givos important infor¬ 
mation as to the life of Augustus, and snob piotorial presentations as occur 
on the columns of Troian and Marcus Aurelius are of tho utmost impor¬ 
tance in reproducing the life-history of the period. For more matters of 
chronology—having also wider implications on oooasion —the largo series of 
coins ana medals is of inestimable importance. Without those various in¬ 
scriptions, as has been said, many details of imporial history now perfectly 
established must have remained insoluble. 

Nevertheless, after giving full oredit to tho inscriptions as Houroos of 
history, the faot remains that for most of the important incidents that go to 
make up the story, and for praotioally all the picturesque details of political 
history, the manusoripts are still our chief sources. The authors whoso works 
have come down to us are relatively few in number, and may bo briefly listoil 
here in a few words. For the earliest imperial period wo havo tho mustor 
historian Tacitus, tho biographer Suetonius, tho oourtior Velleius PftlcrouliiN, 
and the statesman Dion Cassius. As auxiliary sources tho writings of 
Martial, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and the Jewidh Wan of Josephus arc lo be 
mentioned. For the middle period of imporial history Dion Cassius and 
Herodian, supplemented by Aurelius Victor and the other opitonifttors, and by 
the so-called Augustan histories or biographies, are our chief sourcos. After 
they tail us, Zosunus and Ammianus Marcellinus have tho field praotioally 
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to themselves, gaps in their work being supplied, as before, by the outline 
histories. Details as to those writers will be furnished, as usual, in our 
general bibliography. 



THE FIRST CENTURY OP EMPIRE: AUGUSTUS TO NERO 

(90 D.o.-OS A.i>.) 

29. Temple of Janus closed for the third time. 28. Senate reduced in 
numbers. 27. Ootavian lays down his powers; is given the proconsular im- 
perium for ten years, and made oomiuandor-in-ohief of all the forces with the 
right of levying troops, and making war and jieace. He receives the title 
of Augustus. Provinces divided into senatorial (where no army was re¬ 
quired) and imperial where troops were maintained. 28. Proconsular hn- 
periurn conferred on Augustus with possosBion of the tribunicia potestas. 
20. War against the Parthian king, Phraatee. Tigranes reinstated in hie 
kingdom of Armenia. 19. Cantabri and Astures (in Spain) subdued. 
16. Rmtia and Nonoum subjugated by Drusus and Tiberius and included 
among the Roman provinoos. 12-9. Campaigns of Drusus in Germany and 
subjugation of Pannonia by Tibonus. 4 n.O. Birth of Jesus. 4 A.D. Augus¬ 
tus adopts his stop-son Tiberius. 9. Illyrioum, having rebelled, is reduced 
by Tiberius. Aimmius, the oliief of the Chorusoi, a German tribe, anui- 
hilatoB a Roman army under Quintilins Varus. 14. Tiberius, emperor. Ger- 
manious, nophow of Tiberius, quells the revolted legions on the Rhine and 
makes war on the German tribe of the Marsi. 16. Germanieus invades 
Germany a second time and captures the wife of Arminius (Hermann). 
10. Battle of the Campus Idistayisus. Arminius defeated by Germanious. 
IT. Recall and death of Germanious. 28. Prrotorian cohorts collected into 
one Qtunp outside Rome on the suggestion of Sojanns, who now exercises 
great influence over Tiberius. 81. Sejanus put to death with many of 
liis friends. 87. Caligula suooeeds Tiberius. 41. Murder of Caligula. Clau¬ 
dius suoooods. 42. Mauretania becomes a Roman province. 48-47. Britain 
subdued by Plautius and Vespasian. 48. Lyoia becomes a province. 44. Judea 
becomes a provmoo. 64, Claudius poisoned by his wife Agrippina and suc¬ 
ceeded by nor Bon Nero, 66. Noro poiBons his step-brother Britannious, 
68 . Donutius Gorbulo sent against the Parthians and Armenians. 69. Agrip¬ 
pina murdered by Nero’s orders. 61. Suetonius Paulimis represses the 
revolt of Boadiooa in Britain. 62. Noro murders Ids wife Ootavia, 68. Par¬ 
thian/* and Armenians renew the war. The Parthians Anally suo for pence. 
The king of Armenia acknowledges his vassalago to Rome. 64. Destruction 
of great part of Romo by firo, said to have boon started by Nero’s command, 
bub attributed by him to the Jews and Christians. First persecution of 
tho Christians. 06. Piso oonspires against Nero. The plot is discovered. 
66 . First Jewish War. Vespasian sent to oonduot it. 68. Gaul and Spain 
revolt against Nero, who commits suicide. 
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THE SECOND CENTURY OF EMPIRE. GALBA TO MARCUS AUItKJJUS 

(08-180 a.») 

68 . Gaiba, Otho, and Viteliiua succeed each other ns emperors. 60. Ves¬ 
pasian, the first Flavian emperor, proclaimed by the soldiers. ViloUhw nut 
to death. The aristocratic body purified and replonishod. Official worship 
restored. Publio works exeouted. Reforms in the army and the fimmooB, 
and the administration generally. Batavian revolt under ChuuUuH OiviLis, 
70. Fall of Jerusalem. Batavian revolt quelled by Ooroalis. 71. Cocoulitj 
becomes governor of Britain. 78. Agrioola begins hid campaigns in Britain. 
79. Tituu, the seoond Flavian emperor. Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed 
by an eruption of Vesuvius. 80. Agrioola roaches the Solway Firth. 
81. DomiMau, the third Flavian emperor. 88. War with tho Chatti. lid. Cain* 
doniana under Galgaous defeated by Agrioola, who completes tho conquest of 
Britain. 86. Dacian invasion of Mcesia. 87. Daoians defeat a Roman army. 
90. Peace with the Damans. 98. Antonins Saturninus, governor of upper 
Germany, revolts. The rebellion is put down and liis papors are destroyed, 
Domitian exeoutes the supposed accomplices of Saturninug and begins ft series 
of cruelties. Philosopher a expelled from Rome. Persecutions of Jews and 
Christians 96. Narva suooeeds on the murder of Domitian, and introduces a 
pohoy of raudness. 98. Trajan, emperor. 101-102. Daoians attackod and ovor- 
thrown by 1 raj an. 106. Daoians finally subdued by Trajan. Tlioir country 
beooraes a Roman province. 114. Parthian War undertaken to jirovont tho 
mthim King from securing the Armenian orown to his family. 116. l‘ar- 
tlnau war ends with the incorporation of Armenia, Mesopotamia, aud Assyria 
amongst the Roman provinces. Trajan dies on his return. Many public 
works were executed m this reign. 117. Hadrian, emperor. lit, uLmlojw 
Tiajan s recent oon quests. 118. Mcesia invaded by llio SurmatiaiiH and 
Hacl P ftT1 °. onolntleB P 0ll ?e w ith the Roxolani. Tho Harmatian 

the Drovinaes 68 ii 20 ?"* 1 ?J ’ • mivkofl * hmv through 

tne provinces. 121. Hadrian s wall built in Britain. 182. Wdwtum 

’ w 00m ? lla . tl011 of the ediotal laws of the prrotors. 132-185. Boimri 
Jewsh War, beginning with the revolt of Simon Bar ICosibu Mil nv 
buildings were erected In HacWe reign. 188. 

Marootnaniji and other tribes threatens thn ^ 7 ? n° 0Il ^ lb 011 ^ l0 

(he field against them. 169. Lucius Verus dies *174 °Vi ? u ^ <wow 

.AAaSsgsjz 
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THE THIRD CENTURY OF EMPIRE: COMMODUS TO CLAUDIUS II 

(180-270 a.d.) 

180. CommoduB. Peace concluded with the barbarians. 188. Luoilla, 
Coimnoclus’ sister, conspires against him. In punishing this conspiracy he 
begins his oareer of cruelty. 108. Partin ax made emperor on the murder 
of Oommodus. He attempts to rostore discipline ana is murdered in his 
turn. Didlus Julianna buys the empire of the prtetorions. The legions in 
Syria, Illyricuin, and Britain, each proclaim a rival emperor. Xi. Septimiua 
fl events marches on Rome. Murder of Julinnns. Sever us recognised in 
Rome. 194. Battle of Issue. Soverus defeats his rival Pcsoemiius Niger. 
196. Byzantium taken by Severus. Clodiua Albinus made emperor by the 
army in Gaul. 197. Battle of Lugdunum. Clodius defeated. 198. Par¬ 
thian War. 202, Christian persecution. 208. Caledonia overrun by Severus, 
who loses many of his men. 210. Wall of Soverus in Britain completed. 
211. OaraoaUa, emperor. Alexandrians massacred. 212. Gate, oo-ruler and 
brother of Caraoalla, murdered by him. Wars in Dacia and on the Rhine. 
217. Maorinua, emperor. 218. Blagabalua (HeliogabaluB) made emperor by 
tlie soldiers. Defeat and execution of Maorinua. Julia Mcasa and Julia 
Soromias, grandmother and mother of Elagabalus, rule. 222. Soverus Aiox- 
andei, emperor. 281. Persian War. 286. MOxbnlmu Thrax, emperor. 
280. Invasion of Germany. 287. GordlBnus I and n proclaimed emperors 
in Afrioft. Defeat and death of the Gordiani. 288. Pupionuo Max imua, 
OeeUua Baibtaua, and Qoxdlanua m. Maximinus Thrax, Pupienus> and Bal¬ 
binus killod. 242. Sapor, king of Persia, defeated by Gordianus III. 
244. Philip, the Arabian, murders and succeeds Gordianus. 249. Deaiua 
made omporor by tho Mcesian and Prumonian legions. Battle of Verona. 
Philip defeated and slain. 260. Christian persecution. Bishops of Rome, 
Antioah, and Jerusalem martyrod. Battle of Abrioium. Deoius defeated 
and slain by the Goths. 251. Ctallua and HostUlamu, emperors. 262. Pesti¬ 
lence throughout the greater part of tho empire. This lasted fifteen years. 

268. Aamflianus, emperor. 264. ■Valerianae, emperor. The Goths ana Bur¬ 
gundians invado Maisia and Pannonia. The Franks appear in Gaul. 

269. Sapor invades Syria and takes Antiooh. Valerian drives Mm back 
but is captured and enslaved. 260. GhOHenua, Valerian’s son and oo-ruler, 
solo emperor. Ingenuus and llcgalianus proclaimed emperors. Ode- 
natlms of Palmyra drives the Persians back. 201. Maorianue, Valens, 
and Calpurnius Piso proclaimed emperors. 262. Aureolus proclaimed em- 
poror. Tho Persians capture Antiooh. 264. Odennthus declared Augustus. 
266. Postumus repels the Gauls. 267. Death of Odonathus, suooeedod 
by his wifo Zonobiu. Doallx of Postumus. Totrious assutnes the empire 
m Gaul. Age of the Thirty Tyrants. 268. GoUienus slain by the machi¬ 
nations of Aureolus. Claudius H, emporor, 269. Battle of Nftisflus in 
Dardania. Claudius defeats the Goths with great slaughter. Zenobia 
invades Egypt. 
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THE FOURTH CENTURY OF EMPIRE: AURELIAN 'TO THEODOSIUS 

(270-805 a.d.) 

270. Au*eUnn, oallod Restilutor Orbia, becomes emperor. Ho dofoals Uut 
Gotta wid makes peace with them. Alomanni invade Umbria mul urn 
defeated by Aurelian in three engagements. 273. Palmyra and its tpioon 
Zenobia taken by Aurelian. Egypt revolts and is subdued. 274. ffatrioua, 
who had maintained himself as emperor in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, de¬ 
feated at Ch&lona. 275. Taoltua, emperor, 276. probuu and Horlan, ompur- 
ors ; They clear Gaul of its German, invaders and punmo them across tho 
Rhine. 282. C&iub, emperor. Sarmutians defeated. Porsiun expedition. 

284. Diooiettan, emperor. Ho makes Nioomodia in Bithynia lii« oupituh 

285. Masbsian, joint emporor for administration of tliQ West. 208. aou- 
■tantfua chioma and Ghdexiiia named ornsars. 200. Constantins recovers 
Britain. Revolt of Egypt suppressed by Diocletian. Battle of Ourrhin. 
Gojerius defeated by the Persians. 297. Ctotortu defeats tho Persians and 
makes a treaty securing Mesopotamia to tho Romans. 298. Constantins 
defeats the Alamanm at I^vngrea. 808. Christian persecution. 805. Abdi- 
oafaon of Diocletian and Maximian. Oonrtwrtixw and Oatorta*, nmporots. 
800 . CcmBtiinttiie the Great suoooeda Ins fatlier Constantins in tho rule of 
Spam, Gaul, and Bntam. MaxenUua emperor at Rome. Mwdmtou romimiw 

Ta* £“*?&• 8 ">* Maximian oxooutod by Cmulmi- 
tine. 312. Defeat and death of Maxentms, 818, Ediot of Milan issuotl by 
inoimus ancl Constantine, inaugurating religious toleration. 814. War hit 
tween Lloimns and Constantine. 828. Battfes of Hadrian opoli* and Olm)«o- 

*2?* of i I ; 10imua, M 82 t‘ Llcnmua executed. Constantino aolo rulur. 

? ‘ ^ s t general council at Nioroa, 880. Byzantium, or CoiisUuitiiioidn 
becomes the oamtet of the empire. 887. Co».t* s tiiie II Oomtum, 1 
.tonuu, n divide tho empire, 840. Battle of Aquilok hotwwm ('umUmlhL 

~ r* Af|£“ss,^ 

a? s s=- «. 5£, 

granting general toleration. 868. Persian War Tnliii. {« 

triots beyond the Tiffrif 2 l 01181 r08l K nin S Hto dm. 

364. lEESmmxSi att,ap 

for the West. 874. War with the ewii Wr t ,, ® nitlBIW » ompevur 
jointly with Grat lan on the death of^ YalentSi uffn! 1 wigna (ion- 
attack the eastern Goths. Valens wnl Alum 

878, Goths threaten S^ 1B . to 80 . l . Uo 'Hiiuco. 
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them whioh is followed by their establishment in Thrace, Phrygia, and 
Lydia, and the enrolment of large numbers in the army of the Eastern Em¬ 
pire. S83. Clemens Maximus revolts against Gratian, who is oaptured and 
put to death. 387. Maximus makes himself master of Italy, Theo&oaiuB 
restores Yalentinian II, and puts Maximus to death. 890. Massacre of the 
inhabitants of Thesealouica by order of Theodosius in revenge fox the murder 
of officials. 892. Valentini&n II murdered. Eugonius emperor of the West. 
894. Theodosius defeats Eugeniua and becomes the last emperor of the whole 
Roman world. 896. Death of Theodosius. Aroadiua beoomes emperor of 
the East and Honorina of the West. 



THE WESTERN DOMINIONS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY OF EMPIRE 

(806-478 a.d.) 

896. At death of Theodosius the division of the empire beoomes perma¬ 
nent. Honorina, aged eleven, rules over the western portion, with Stilicho 
as regent, Alario ravages Thrace, Stilioho proceeds against him. 890. Sec¬ 
ond expedition of Stilioho. Alaria escapes into Epirus, and Stilioho returns 
to Italy. 897. Revolt of Gildo in Afrioa, causing scarcity of food in Rome. 
I-Ie is defeated, and kills himself the following year. 408. Battle of PoUentia 
ends invasion of Italy by Alario, begun the previous year. Retreat of Alorio. 

406. Radagaisus with an army of 200,000, oomposed of Colts, Germans, Sar- 
matians, and Gauls, invades Italy. Suoaossfully opposed by Stilicho. Capture 
and death of llndagaisus. His army destroyed. 400, The Vandals enter Gaul. 

407. Revolt of the army in Britain, Constantine declared emperor; makes 
himself master of tlio whole of Gaul as far ns the Alps. 408. Murder of 
Stilicho. Alario besieges Romo, but retires on payment of money. 409. Ala- 
rio, besieging Rome, has Atlalus proclaimed emperor. Revolt of Gerontius 
in Spain; ho proclaims Maximus emperor. Vandals invado Spain. 410. Ala- 
rio takes Romo and plunders it. Death of Alario. Suocoeuod by Atawulf. 
411. War between Clio usurpors, Constantine and Gerontius. Conatontius 
leads the imperial forces against the two rebels. Death of Constantine 
and Gerontius. 412. Jovinus proclaimed emperor in Gaul. Peace be- 
twoon Ilonorius and Atawulf. 418. Atawulf slays Jovinus. Ileraolianue 
invades Italy, but is slain. 416. Death of Atawulf in Spain. Suc¬ 
ceeded by Wallin, who, the following year, makes peace with Honorius. 

418. Subjection of Spain by the Goths after two years' war. Death of 
Wallin. Succeeded by Tneodorio I, Aquitonia ceded to the Goths. 

419. The Suevi and vandals war in Spain. 421. Constantius deolared 
augustus, but he is not noooptod. 428. Death of Honorius, 424, John 
or Joannes seizes the woBtern division. 426. VaientlnJan in, nephew of 
Honorius, deolared augustus. Defeat and death of the usurper Joannes. 
Altaok on the Goths in Gaul. 428. War in Gaul continued. The Vandal 
king, Gunderio, dies, and Genserio suooeads. 429. Genserio crosses into 
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Africa, on invitation of Boniface, who has been several years in revolt. 
481. War of Boniface with Vandals ended with. capture of Hippo. I lie 
Vandals are masters of a large part of Africa. 482. Wu between Boni¬ 
face and AStiua. Death of Bonifaoo. 484. Attila becomes king of Uu» 
Huns. It is said that Honona, sister of Valentinian, in disgrace at court, 
invites him to attack Italy. 485. Peace with GeuBorio. Wav with the 
Burgundians and Goths in Gaul. 486. Theodorio besieges Narbo* 487. TJio 
war in Gaul continues. Valentmian marries daughter of Theodosius 11. 
489. Theodorio defeats Litorius at Tolosa. Peaoe with the Gotha. 440. Gon- 
Eerio invades Sicily. 444. Attila murders his brother, Bled a, and suouoeds io 
the full authority. 440. The Vandals devastate Roman dominions in Spain. 
The Britons ask aid against the Saxons. 448. The Suevi ravage Roman 
dominions in Spain. 451. Attila invades Gaul. IIo is defeated at OliulmiH 
by A8tius and Theodorio, Death of Tlioodono, who is tmoooedod by his son, 
Tonsmond. 462. Attila invades Italy. Siego and capture of Aquiloia. 
Attila retires to Gaul. Death of Torismond, succeeded by Theodorio II. 
Leo, bishop of Rome, goes as ambassador to Attila. 458. Death of Attila. 
Hia army is Mattered. 466. Murder of Valentinian by Potronius Maximus. 
Marimua declared omperor. He marries the widow of Valontinian, who calls 
Geusenc to her aid. Murder of Maximus as ho is preparing to lly from the 
Vandal. AvituB proclaimed emperor in Gaul by Theodorio II. lie is recog¬ 
nised by Maroion at Constantinople. 457. Majorlan made omperor by Uioi- 
mer, who, the previous year, has deposed Avitus. 468. Majoriiui proceeds 
against the Vandals and Gauls. 469. Peace between Majorinn and Theodorio 
II, who has been defeated, 400. Roman fleet destroyed by Gonsovic at Our- 
thagena. Peace between Mnjorian and GonBoric. 401. Deposition and 
murder of Majouan by Ricimer. Elevation of Severue. 462. Vaudulu 
ravage Italy. 408. Theodorio II attempts to gain possession of Gaul. Is 

1 " ’ Deutli of Hoverua. 

lmnds. 4G6. Mur- 

w . - 1. 407. Antliomiuu 

appointed emperor by Leo of Constantinople, at Ricimor’s request. 470. JGurit 
takes Arelafce and Massilia, and defeats the BritonB. Exooulion of the piLri- 
oian Rornanus, who aspires to the empire. 472. War between Rioimev ami 
Anthenuus. Ricimer declares Oiybrius omperor, and puts Anthemius to death. 
Heath of Rionmer. Death of Olybriue. 478. CHyoerius proclaimed omperor. 
ihe Ostrogoths prepare to invade the empire. 474. Leo solid h Jultus Nopoa 
to reign m the West. Glycerins deposed. Eurio occupies Arvurntt. Peace 
between Euiic and Nepos. 476. Orestes drives out Nopon and proolainiH 
Ins own son, Romutaa Augustus#, omperor. 470. Odoacor invudos Italy. 

I omulus Augnsfculus deposed, and Odoacor acknowledged king of Italy. 

The Byzantine Emperor Zeno confers the title of putrioiau upon <Oilo- 

w mi ? al *2? “ Thero ^bu8, ,> says Bryce, “ Wally no 
exaction of the Western Empire at all, but only a reummi of l4t and 




CHAPTER XXIX. THE EMPIRE AND THE PROVINCES 

When’ Augustus entered upon seoure possession of absolute power, the 
Roman Empire inoluded the fairest and most famous lands on the face of 
the globe and all the oivilised peoples of the ancient world found a place in 
its ample bosom. It extended from the ocean on the west to the Euphrates, 
from the Danube and the Rhine to the cataraots of the Nile and the deserts 
of Africa and Arabia. And although, in the first decades of imperial rule, a 
' few tribes within its huge oiroumferenoe had not completely assimilated the 
system of Roman civilisation and law j although in the Alps and Pyrenees, 
on the lower Danube and in the inaccessible gorges of the Taurus some 
warlike races retained their savage freedom and did not stoop their neoks to 
tlie rods and axes of Rome, the mighty mistress of the world—they offered 
but a futile defiance, hotter fitted to assert and exercise the martial vigour 
of tho legions than to inspire the masters of the world with dread or sot 
bounds to their dominion. 

The wars winch Augustus or his legates waged in tlio Cantabrian Moun¬ 
tains of northwestern Spain, in tho Alps and tne wooded hills of Dalmatia, 
merely served to consolidate the oinpire and strengthen its frontiers, and gave 
tho imperial ruler an opportunity of renewing the martial feats and triumphs 
of the republic). Tho Spanish mountaineers wore transplanted to the plains 
and oonstrainod to conduct thomselvos peaceably. Deprived of their savage 
liberty, they aooustoined themselves to ugrioulture anu social^ life; and the 
Spanish oitioa, endowed with privileges and connected by highroads, soon 
became seats of Roman culture and spheres of aotive influence in trade and 
oominoroo. The products of tho soil, the largess of the sea, tho fruits of 
industry—oil ana wine, honey and wax, wool and salt fish—were exported 
m large quantities from the ports of Spain and filled the seaboard cities with 
wealth. Tho fierce and predatory tribes of tho Alpine range, from Savoy and 
Piedmont to Istvia, were again anil again smitten with tlie edge of the sword 
and forced to submit; the newly founded military colony of Augusta Pxrotoria 
(Aosta), in the country of tlie Salassians and .at tho junction of the Grakui 
and Pennine Alps, served thenceforward as a bulwark to the Roman posses¬ 
sions in northwest Italy, after the stubbornness of the hardy mountaineers 
had boon broken by the carrying off of such men as weie capable of bearing 
arms to tho slave market at Eporodia (Ivrea). 

In tho year 16 b.o. the free races of Rcotia, Vindelioia, and Norioum were 
conquered, from the Lake of Oonstanoo and tho Valley of the Inn to the 
Adriatic; and Tiberius led his legions from Gaul to tlie sources of tlie Rhine, 
there to join hands with Druaus, the vigorous youth for whom was reserved 
tho honour of “ ushering in the last hoar of the liberty of the mountains, 
and wlio was then advancing from the south* A single aampaign sufficed to 
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who hud no 


destroy forevermore the freedom of these disconnected tribes, who hud no 
S t them into a political entity. A trophy on the southern 
si no nf fclifl mountain rampart proclaimed to posterity that tnulor the louder- 

“ il of 32 C-and-fo.ty all mentioned by 

naice had been vonquishef and subjugated by the sword of ltomo. iho trans¬ 
portation of the most vigorous elements of the population to foreign parts, 
fw pnnstmntinn of Alniiie roads, the ereotion of fortresses and custelliv, and tho 
founding of military oolomes (amongst wJnoh Augusta Vindolioorum, ^P^»- 
ent Augsburg, and Regina Castro, the modern Ratiabon, quiokly took tho ilisb 
iank)7fleoured these conquests and won fresh territory for the donnmon of 
Rome j so that in a short time aU the laud between the Danube and the Alps 
was included in the provincial dominions of the Roman Riupiro* 

At the same time the great stretoh of country from Iatria to Maoodonm 
and from the Adriatio to the Save was won for the empire; what hail hitherto 
been the maritime province of Hlyndura was not only augmented by the 
addition of the territory of the Iapydes (Iapodos) and DolmntuniH, but a 
station and magazine was established on tho lower Danube by tho conquest 
of the Panuoniiui town of Sisoia at the confluence of tho Oolapw (Iv-iupaj and 
Save. In vwn did the Iapydes defend their capital with the courage of dus- 
poration; tho emperor himself, though wounded in tho thigh and in lmtli 
arms, proseouted the attack until all men capable of bearing arms luid fallen 
in the fray, and the women, old men, and ohildron had porishud either in 
the flames of the burning town or by their own hands. In a very abort time 
strong fortified lines were drawn through Rannonin, and Mossia to tho southern 
bank of the river, and presently a continuous chain of fortvossos under tho 
charge of six legions prepared the way for the acquisition of fresh provinces, 
and warded off the roidB of the northern barbarians. 

The Thracian principalities south of the Ilronius sank into a more and 
more dependent position. In tho reign of Tiberius, Cotys, a gentlo and ami¬ 
able prmoe, was murdered by his cruel Undo RhosouporiB. Tho willow 
appealed to Rome, whereupon the perpetrator of tlio orimo was deposed by a 
deotee of the senate, and the oountry divided betwoon tbo sons of tho two 
kings. Under these circumstances the sovereignty of Romo struck oyer 
deeper root, till at length the last shadow of liberty and indopondowio van¬ 
ished and the whole of Thrace was gathered into tho ample bosom of the 
world-empire. 

The attempts at revolt made bv the Pannoniaus and Dalmatians in tho 
years 12 and 11 B.o. were savagely suppressed by Agrippu, and after hia 
death by hia successor Tiberius. Tlio deportation of tho man capable of 
hearing arms into slavery and the disarmament of tho remainder re-owl ah- 
lished quiet and submission for a long while. But tho lovo of liberty was 
not quelled in this warlike race. Infuriated by tbo extortions of Romo, 
who—m the words of one of their leaders-^ sent “not ehoplumls ami dogs, 
but wolves, to tend the flocks,” and at the enlistment of their gallant hiiiw 
for service in foreign parts, the Dalmatians and Pannonians agmn drew (.lie 
sword in tho year 6 a.d. to free themselves from the burdens of taxation 
and military service. 

The lebatlion spread rapidly through tho whole country j enterprising 
leaders, two of whom boro the name of Cato, inarched upon tho Roman for¬ 
tresses of Sirmiuin and Solonn, ravaging the land ns they wont, while others 
harassed Macedonia with a large army. A bold troop of armed moil threat¬ 
ened to invade Italy by way of Tergeste (Trieste); adiequioling agitation 
was abroad among the fieroe Dalmatian, and Sarniatinn horsemou of tho 
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f rassy steppes beyond tlie Danube j Roman traders were robbed and mnr- 
ored. The alarm which took possession of the capital at these woeful 
tidings, and the military activity aroused throughout all Italy, sufficiently 
prove that Rome did not underestimate the danger that menaced her from 
the East. Discharged veterans were again enrolled in the legions, a slave 
tax was imposed to defray the cost of the war, peaoe was concluded with 
Marboduus, the prince of the Moroomanni, whom the Romans were on the 
point of attacking. 

This devastating war, according to Suetonius the most terrible since 
fclio Punio Wars, lasted for three years [7-9 A.d.1, Tiberius and his nephew 
Germanious, the son of Drusus, inarched through the length and breadth of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia—now tempting the fortune of war, now treading 
the paths of trenoliery, and fostering discord by negotiations. After many 
sanguinary battles Bato oame to terms with the Romans for the surrender 
of the impregnable mountain stronghold of Andenum, not far from Salona, 
and went with his family to Ravenna, where Tiberias granted him a liberal 
allowance to the end oi his days, in recompense for Ids desertion of his 
country's cause. 

The fortress of Arduba, built on a steep height and protected by a tur¬ 
bulent river, held out longer ; the most determined of the insurgents had 
thrown themselves into it, together with a large number of deserters. Bat 
its hour at length drew nigh. After the dower of the garrison, having made 
a sortie, had fallen in a sanguinary fight at close quarters, the survivors set 
fire to their homos and, with their wives and children, sought death in the 
flames ox in the foaming torrent. The other towns then surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion, and mute obodienoo settled onoe more on all the land between the 
Adriatic and the lower Danube. But the oountry was waste and inhabit¬ 
ants wore few in the blood-sodden fields. The great river from source to 
mouth soon formed the northern boundary of llie empire. The Thracian 
prinoipalities wore merged into the provmoe of Moasia. 

In Asiatic countries, too, there were many conflicts to be endured, many 
complications to be unravolled, before the states and nations west of tbe 
Euphrates bowed in awe and submission to the supremacy of Rome. The 
order of things established by Pompey had indeed remained valid in law 
down to the days of Augustus, bub groat changes hnd taken plaae in 
the various states in oonsequence of the oivil wars. The republicans Brutus 
and Cassius, no loss than the triumvirs Anlony and Ootavmn, had requited 
the friendly or hostile sentimonts of princes, towns, and provinces with re¬ 
wards or penalties, had given or taken away privileges and dominion, had 
bostowod or withdrawn tlioir countenance acoording to merit or liking. 
When Augustus appeared in the East, ton years after the battle of Aotiurn, 
native kingdoms, temporal principalities and hierarchies, free cities, and 
obhor tomtoriol divisions, occupying a more or loss dependent position 
towards Home and bound to render her military service, still existed, os in 
formor times, side by side with the four Roman provinces of Asia, Bithynio, 
Cilicia, and Syria. Many of those were deprived of tlieiu previous status on 
various pretexts, and swallowed up in the congeries of Roman provinces. 

Tims, after the death of that able faotionary Amyntas, the general and suo- 
oossor of Deiotorus, Augustus oreatod the provinoo of Galatia out of the major 
part of his possessions, adding to it first Lyononis, and later, after the death 
of DoiotaruB Philadelphia, the grandson of tho famous Galatian king, the 
inland region of Paplilugonia. The Pontio kingdom, together with Lesser 
Armenia, Gobbis, and the seaboard towns of Pharnooia and Trapezus, were 
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ruled under favour of Antony and Ootavian, by the brave and prudent Pol- 
emon as the “ friend ajid ally of the Roman people,” and to those dominions 
he added the kingdom of the Bosporus, the heritage of his wife Dynamic. 
After his death, his widow Pythodom bestowed her band upon King 
Arohelaus of Cappadocia, who likewise owed hie kingdom to tlio favour of 
Antony and Ootavian end to bis devotion to llomo. 

By this means the two kingdoms were united, and formed an oxoollont 
barrier against the eastern barbarians. But this now creation was not des¬ 
tined to last. Lesser Armenia and Cappadocia were merged into the province 
of Cappadocia as early os the reign of Tiberius, after Arohelaus had died at 
Rome of fear at the charges brought against him m the sonata by the em¬ 
peror, whose displeasure lie had incurred, and tlio hieratio principality of 
Comana was added to the same provinoe. Under the rule of Rome tlio anoiont 
oities rose to great wealth and magnificence, especially Nioomodia in lliLhynin 
and Caesarea in Cappadooia. Diosourias and tlio myth-haunted region about 
the Phasis beoame the centre of a far-reaolung oommoroial activity, the market 
of the world. There Roman meroliants bought wool and furs from northern 
lands, and precious stones, aerie (silken) garments, and luxuries from the 
far East. 


Augustus and his successors endeavoured m like manner to unite the dis¬ 
jointed provinces of southern Asia Minor and to range them under tlio Roman 
provincial system. The confederacy of Lyoia maintained its oxistonee and 
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and Ootavian exerted themselves to the best of thoir ability to Htanoh the 
wounds which Brutus had inflicted. But the oonfodomoy, its prosperity 
shattered and its bonds loosened by internal disoords, was bo fur past re¬ 
covery that its conversion into a Roman province m tho reign of Claudius 
SffK? ot wafl ftU S menfc od by tho addition of 

^ rua : A ff arris<m was sot to guard tho 
Cihcian Cates leading to Syria, end Augustus committed to swno native 
dependent prmoas the work of conquering the robber tribes which dwelt in 
— tefcmm tho mountains,^ gorges o{ tho Tom™ m\ Ain'uiiw, 
S Yeapasmu 0t m0Or ^ 0rat6 ^ int ° aotUQ * dominions of Rome till tlio reign 


invasions and the donations of Antony to Cleopatra and her children, ftur 
gxoufl provided for internal tranquillity and security against tho iioiirlibom- 
t J le aout bfmdeast. The northern mountain region of (Joimniuroim 
mth tli e town of hamosata, the laBtrelio of the SdeuciAnni,',. runmhmUn 
poesesgion of an independent prince foT some tune longor, anil at his d<»uLh if 
was annexed to the provinoe of Syria. A like fata 1,1 Ml n,, / , , 

»d I™. e t "T in 

woild-empire. As a Roman nmw« nM ,*■ mive soon, into tho Roman 

curator, who, though nominally under the^onfml th ° r,lI ° of a l”* 0 * 
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of Rome”j the people of God remained in poBSGBsion of their faith, their 
laws, and their nationality j they were exempted from military service and 
enjoyed many rights and privileges m all countries, 

The procurator (agent) for Judea resided at Camrea, the new port which 
Herod had founded, and which rose rapidly to commercial prosperity under 
Roman rule. Many foreigners settled there under the protection of the 
Roman garrison, whioli had its headquarters in the seat of government. 
The governor was subject in all military matters to the proconsul of Syria, 
in so far that the latter was bound to come to his assistance in war if 
appealed to. The inconsiderable garrison at Ceesarea and the small forae 
encamped at Jerusalem were only just sufficient to maintain tranquillity and 
order in time of peace. At festivals, 
when great orowds gathered together in 
Jerusalem, the governor himself went to 
the Holy City with an army, and “prob¬ 
ably disposed of a good deal of business 
in the supreme judicature and other 
matters which had been deferred till 
then.” He then resided in the prt»- 
toriura, near the Antonia. He gave 
judgment from a lofty judgment seat 
set up in a portioo adorned with beau¬ 
tiful marble. The trials took plaoe in 
an inner court. The army had another 
camp in Samaria. 

Though the Jowish nation had more 
liberty to manage its domestic concerns 
under Roman rule than under the 
Horods, it found small relief from the 
burden of fcaxos and customs. The Ro¬ 
mans oxactod « property tax (a poll tax 
and ground rate), a duty on houses, 
market produce, and many other im- 

f iosts. The temple tax, on the other 
land (assessed at two drachm®), was 
regarded aB a voluntary rate and ool- 
loctod by prieBtly officials, the Romans 
not concerning themselves about it. A 
gonoral census which Augustus caused 
to bo made by 1\ Sulpicius Quirinus, 
knight and proconsul, after ho hud taken 
pOBsossion of tho country (about 10 a.d.), 

with a view to finding out how rauoh the country could annually yield to 
the revenue in proportion to its population, the acreage under cultivation, 
and other oiroumstnnoes, was tho first thing that gavo deep offence to the 
orthodox among tho Jews. 

The small dominions which Augustus and his family loft to be adminis¬ 
tered as vassal states by the Ileroa family — suoli os the northeastern dis¬ 
trict with tho old town of Paneas, first ruled by the upright and able Herod 
Philip, who expanded Paneas into tlio great city of Crosarea (Philippi); and 
Galilee and Porea, tho heritage of tho subtle and greedy tetraroh Antipas, 
(commonly oalled Herod) the fulsome flatterer of the Romans, and founder 
of the oitles of Sepphoris (Dioomearoa) and Tiberias — were merged into 
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the Roman world-empire some decades later by the failure of heirs to tho 
subject dynftflty. On it journey to Jerusalem the last-named prince, Anti- 
pagfthe Herod of the GoBpels, became enamoured of Ilerodias, the beautiful 
wife of his half-brother Philip, her B olf a member of the Herod family, and 
prevailed upon her to leave her husband and bestow her hand upon himself. 

This criminal marriage bore evil fruit for the tetraroh. Ills former wife 
fled to her father, the Arab prince of Potra, and tu'god him on to make war 
upon her faithless husband, who allowed himself to bo led m all things by 
Herodias, and heeded the sullen disaffection of his people as little as tho 
open rebukes of the preacher of repentanoo, John tho Iiaptist. In the reign 
of Caligula, Antipns was deprived of his kingdom on the indictment of Jii« 
cousin and brother-in-law Herod Agrippa, and banished with his wife, 1 loro- 
dios, to Gaul, where they both died. Under tho emperor Claudius, however, 
Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, who had boon brought up til 
Rome, again gained dominion over Judea and Samaria, and maintained his 
authority for three years (41-44). An adventurer and soldier of fortune, 
and a favourite and flatterer of the Cmsars by turns, ho was smitten with 
a horrible disease while lookmg on at the games in tho clrous, shortly after a 
persecution of the Christians, and suooumbed to it in a low days. 

The deserts in the southeast of the provinoe of Syria woro inhabited by 
free Arab tribes, whioh from the earliest times had led a roving and preda¬ 
tory life. Augustus acted ns Pompoy had dono before him} ho concluded a 
treaty and allianoo with Malohua of l?etra, the Nabatman prinoo and hucoch- 
sor to Aretes, and with the chieftain IamblichuB of Emosa, whoso father, 
another larabliohus, had been executed by Antony, guaranteeing to them the 
possession of their paternal inheritance on condition that they should ward 
off the predatory incursions of the sons of the desort. An atlompt made by 
ASlius Galina, governor of Egypt, to subjugate Arabia Felix in tho year 24 
ended miserably. The glare of the sun and the perils of tho climate soon 
scared the invaders away and protected the natives from tlio Roman swords. 
The general of the Nabataean prince, who liad oonduotod the desert campaign, 
paid for his supposed treason with his life; but the disloyally of the «orvault 
was not laid to his master’s charge. 

Rome had still an affair of honour to settle with tho Parthian* ; the day 
of Carrheo was not yet requited end the blood of Craasiis and his comrades 
oried for vengeanoe. Augustus nevertheless ohenshod no desire to expose 
himself and his legions to the darts of the iron horsemen. In this instarn'o 
fortune again proved Ids ally, Parthia and Armenia, which at that time 
stood in intimate relations with one another, woro distracted with quamds 
over the succession. Tigrsnea, son of the unhappy Artavusdow, appealed for 
Roman aid against Artaxias, the nominco of the Parthian king. Tiberius 
invaded Armenia with an army, and bestowed tho throne on tho proldgo of 
Rome, Artaxiss having been slain by the nativos at tho gouonvl’s coming 
(20 b.o.). Tins catastrophe filled the Parthian king with approhonmniiB that 
the Romans might tfeolare for the pretender Tiridates, and procure for him¬ 
self a like fate with Artaxias. He therefore complied with the dmnundH of 
Augustus and restored the Roman ensigns and tho prisoners who had been 
detained in the far East ever since the disaster of Carrhro. Tho onmernr 
oelebrated the restoration of the eagles by a saorifloial fonst, as if it had boon 
a viotory, mid dedicated a temple to Mars tho Avongor, 

, A ™ ema attained to no lasting tranquillity; at one time it was dom¬ 
inated. by Roman. influence, at another the Parthiana gainod tho upper iuvnd: 
lungs were installed and exiled, quarrels for the tiirono and parly feuds 
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filled the land. Under Nero, the Parthian king YologeBos I set his brother 
Tiridates on. the throne of Armenia, and thus fanned the embera of war be¬ 
tween the Romans and Parthiana to a blaze. 

The perfidious Armenians themselves supplied occasions of strife by invok¬ 
ing the aid of Rome on the one hand to save themselves from falling com¬ 
pletely under the sway of their eastern neighbour, and favouring the Parthiana 
on the other, lest they should be oppressed by Rome. In local situation and 
similarity of manners they were, as Tacitus observes, more closely akin 
to the Parthiana, with whom they intermarried freely; and were inolincd to 
servitude by reason of their ignorance of liberty. At this time Domitius 
Corbulo won great renown end revived the terror of the Roman arms, even 
under the vilest of the emperors. Having restored discipline among the 
legions, lie victoriously invaded tlie mountain country, took its principal 
towns, Artaxatft and Tigranooerfca, and set up a certain Tigranes as a Roman 
olairaant to the throne and a rival to the Parthian pretender (68 n.o.). 
Tigranes and his suooessor, a scion of the Herod family, hold their ground 
for five years by the aid of Rome} then the Partitions regained the asoen- 
denoy and again bestowed the throne on their own candidate Tiridates, 
Crosennius Pietus, Corbulo’s suooessor, being powerless to prevent this revo¬ 
lution. But when Corbulo himself advanced once more into Armenia with 
his army the Parthiana despaired of being able to hold their own in defiance 
of Romo. They therefore effeoted a compromise. In an interview with 
Oorbulo, Tiridates consented to lay down his royal fillet before the emperor’s 
image and to receive it back from his hand at Rome. From that time for¬ 
ward tho peace of the Eastern provinces long remained undisturbed. 

In the province of Asia little alteration waB made in the existing state 
of tilings, the privileges of certain oities were increased or ourtailed accord¬ 
ing to the position they had taken up during tho civil wars, and restrictions 
wore imposed on tho right of sanctuary of the Ephesian Diana, which had 
made the oity a harbourage for criminals. The fresh vigour whioli Augustus 
infused into the disordered commonwealth, produced a splendid aftermath 
of prosperity in tlie ancient soats of civilisation. Under the sway of order, 
that M bounteous daughter of heovon,” tho peaceful arts rose to fresli glory* 
and in tlie first oontury of the empire the province of Asia contained five 
hundred populous cities. From the Greek islands the Romans imported 
articles of luxury and Bonsuoue enjoyment} Parian and Phrygian marbloa 
for their gorgeous buildings; the wine of Chios, tho sea fish of Rhodes, and 
the game of Asia Minor for their opiourean. banquets. EphesuB and Apaiuca 
wore tho marts and emporiums for tho produce and artistic productions of 
the East. Thence tlio Roman merchant brought his fine Babylonian tisanes, 
hia Arabian and Persian incense and ointments, his robes of Tyrian puiple. 
In tho island of Oos wore mado tho fine female garments whioli displayed 
rather than concealed tho limbs, the “ Coan robes” against which Seneca so 
voliomontly inveighs. 

The. provinces of Achwift and Macedonia underwent no great change •, 
they had both long sinoe grown accustomed to the Roman rule, and though 
tho former (whioli embraced the territory of nnoienb Greece up to the Oam- 
bunian and Oomunian mountains and the islands of the Aegean Sea) had 
not, like tho latter, renounced all intorest in. political life, but had sided 
with one party or tho other in the warn of tho Roman despots, the Romans 
of those days woro too ardent admirers of Greek oulturo to visit the trans¬ 
gressions oi individuals upon the mother of humane studies as Sulla had 
done. Oro^ar, Antony, and Augustus forgot with equal magnanimity the 
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flUDDort whioh Pompey and Brutus had found amongst tho fioklo Ilolhmus, 
and requited their misdeeds witli benefits. Augustus, however, Uanpsnd 
the full flood of favour which Antony had outpoured upon Athens, by 
emancipating the island of Samos, whore he hod several times rondo n long 
stay. But great as was the consideration extended to Hollas, her yiliil foroo 
was broken F she had lost the oapooity of rising to healthy political lifo. 

Augustus devoted the closest attention to Ins adoptive father h Como 
conquests and his own acquisitions on tho Nilo. The wide region of Gaul, 
on the far side of the Alps, received its first stable provincial organitfUitoti ut 
his hands. Cteaar, its conqueror, had not had time to seciivo and consoli¬ 
date what his sword had won by a permanent organisation; tho old system 
of local divisions was still in force, taxation was unequal and arbitrary. 
Augustus put an end to this lax condition of tilings; in an assembly of the 
most distinguished chiefs and elders at Nurbo ho defined (tfroHh tho divisions 
of the oountrv, and at the same timo undertook ft census of tho inhabitants 
and their landed proporty, with a view to a more oqnitablo distribution of 
the public burdens. 

Three new provinoeB were addod to tho old provmoial territory, which lust 
bore from that time forth the name of Narbouenfliaii G aul. T hoy woru A qu lla¬ 
ma, from the Pyreneesand Ceveunos to tlio Loire > Gallia LugdimoJiNiH, between 
the Loire, Seine, and Marno, and extending to LngiUmuro on tho cast; and 
Bolgioa, the great northern tract, in whioh tho Sequani and Ilolvolii were 
also included. The now towns of tho Rhone—Vienna, Lngdunuro, Augns- 
toduaum (Anton), and Burdigala (Bordoaux}—noun vuid with tho old 
province in wealth, commercial nativity, and culture, with Masmliu, Neman- 
sus, Arelate, and Narbo. Lugdunum (Lyons), whither tho military mails 
led from every side, rose to groat importance. At tho point whore tho 
Aiaria (Saone) mingles with tho Rhodanus tho Gallic tribos orootod a magnifi¬ 
cent memorial and temple to the emperor Augustus, and tho uuuivurHOiy of 
its dedication was thenceforth kept as a national holiday, with nuiNirul niul 
gymnastic entertainments. 

In the north, Augusta Trevirorum (Trovos) bocamo tho coni ro of Roman 
civilisation; under the benediction of poaoe agriculture, industry, and pros¬ 
perity arose on all sides. The country on tlio loft hank of tho idiino, inhab¬ 
ited for the most part by German tribes, was placed under a hoi Mimic military 
administration under the name of Upper and Lower Germania. To guard 
the Rhenish frontier from the warlike Gormans, strong permanent camps 
and bulwarks were erected along the rivov, and tho army of oomipnthm 
was gradually raised to eight legions. Thou began tiro building of ultum cm 
the banks of the beautiful frontier river. Cologne was specially favoured by 
exemption from taxes and other privileges. 

Augustus devoted the same oave and oiroumspootion to tho ordering of 
lus possessions beyond the Mediterranean. Tho territory of Carthago and 
the kingdom of Numidia, formerly divided into two procunuulatoH, wove now 
united to form the province of “Afrion,” This was bordered on the west 
by the independent kingdom of Mauretania, whioh Augustan after sumo 



ond province. 
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he kept his own grasp all tho more firmly upon tho province of %ypt, whioh 
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extended fiom the oasis of the desert to the Arabian Gulf, and from the river 
delta to tho rooky mountains of Syene. A military advanced post in Ethi¬ 
opia was withdrawn at a later time, for it was no part of Augustus’ soheme 
to enlarge the borders of tho empire. The emperor regarded Egypt as his 
own speoinl domain and watched over it jealously. No senator was allowed 
to travol through the oountry without his express permission; the adminis¬ 
tration and the supreme command of a very considerable army of occupation 
were in tho hands of a trustworthy man who possessed his full confidence. 
The oaro which Augustus bestowed upon agriculture, irrigation, and trade 
was well repaid by the fertility of the oountry and its advantageous situa¬ 
tion. In the first period of Roman dominion Egypt attained a height of 
prosperity wlnoli threw tho years of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies into the 
shade. 

Egypt not only became the granary of the hungry populaoe of the capital, 
but its fine garments of linen and cotton were highly prized commodities, 
even os they had been in the remote post; while the passion fox scribbling 
which possessed the Romans made the papyrus leaf an important article of 
export. Moreover Alexandria was the emporium and mart for both Indian 
and Arabian wares, for delicate fabrics of ootton, fiom the ordinary calico to 
the most valuable tissues whioh constituted the costliest dress of Roman 
women and were oven the ohosen wear of effeminate men. These last were 
called Seric robes, and were mode from a product of the silkworm, the 
genesis and local habitation of which was shrouded in mysterious obscurity 
all through antique times. 

More than a hundred Roman merchantmen sailed yearly from, the Red 
Sea to the west coast of India and the Persian Gulf, to procure in their 
native places tho treasures of the tropics and the oostly wares of eastern 
lands and sens—spicos and dings, incense and myrrh, odorous ointments 
and dyestuffs, ivory, precious atones, pearls, and other articles of luxury— 
to sell at a great profit in Rome ana Baito and the splendid Beats of the 
nobility. Tlic Serio (Chinese), Indian, and Arabian oommoditios whioh 
annually found their way through Alexandria to Italy aro said to have 
amounted in value to over £1,440,000 sterling But this great pros¬ 
perity redounded less to the advantage of the natives then of the ruling 
raoo. 

Tho oppressive system of taxation introduced by the Ptolemies was still 
in foroo, and booame so intolerable in course of time that the people re¬ 
peatedly had desperate recourse to violent remedies, thus merely increasing 
their own misery and helping the provinoe forward on tho road td poverty, 
decay, and desolation. Tho succeeding emperors were constantly under the 
nooossity of carrying on campaigns in tho Nile region, on aooount of the mis- 
oliiof done by the buooles or cattlo-hords, those numerous robber bands 
which dwelt in the impenetrable reed-swamps on the middle arm of the Nile, 
koeping tlioir women and children safe on small barges and themselves 
undertaking hostile raids on the neighbouring districts, in defiance of (ill 
forms of civil order. 

In all this regulation and organisation we can plainly trace the plan of a 
sagaoious ruler, who intended to put an cud to the lax oonditions that pre¬ 
vailed under tho republio, with its exactions and arbitrary dealings, to check 
offences against property, and to mould the state into a durable monarchi¬ 
cal form, What Ceasftr lind begun in times of violent agitation and ptoty 
strife, his more fortunate successor accomplished on amngnifloentsoale under 
jnoro peoooful circumstances. Protected from oppression and ill treatment 
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by laws and ordinances, the provinces rose to ronowod proflponOyi imiiiy of 
them like Gaul, Spain, and the Alpine tribes now entered for the first time 
upon a political and civilised existence worthy of the name. 

* The Hellenio states oould not struggle to the hoighft of thou* former 
eroatness under the iron hand of Rome, but the fault lay cliioily in tho 

l>nrn»n Miu iliiiru nr Wnimm 



they slowly perished- . .. , 

was beyond the power of Romo to renew tho youth and creative energy of 
intellect in the Greek races,” says Hoeok, “but what she had to give h1ig 
gave, She preserved Anterior Asia from tho worst of fnkOB, that oi fiuVmg 
a prey to the eastern barbarians} she saved the aftermath of Ilollonic ouUuro, 
and procured for this nation, os for others, a plonsaiit privnto life in tho 
evening of its undent historic existenoo.” 

By judioious regulation and admirahlo administration tho monarchy 
healed tho wounds which the free oommonwoallh had indicted upon tho 
subjeot countries. “The time was gone by when tlio right of tho victor 
brought an endless train of tho vanquished to tho capital unit when Romo took 
forhor own tlie most glorious works of foreign art, tho creations of u Hohlov ago 
and race.” Tho requisitions and imposts woro not small, tho land lux and 
property tax, tho poll tax and other subsidies, levied from tlio provincials in 
the senatorial provincee by qurostors for the atranum or stato treasury, in tho 
Ceesamn provinces by prooimalors for the imperial privy purso aiul military 
exahoquer. Under the empire ns under tlio ropublio tho mines and tho 
port and frontier duties wore claimed hy the government. And tho obliga¬ 
tion of military service was occasionally burdensome. Yet all llioso draw¬ 
backs were far moTe than counterbalanced by tho stato of order and equity 
which Augustus endeavoured to establish in all parts. Tho procoiimilH and 
procurators were appointed either by tho absolute authority of tho ompmnr 
or with the concurrence of the senato, were responsible to the form or for 
their oonduot in office, and had fixed salaries and allowances for equipment 
and travelling expenses. 

Tho orderly business^ departments opposed a barn or uffuhml on crunch- 
ments and arbitrary dealings on tlio part of governors or lliulv legates mid 
minor officers, and provided the appeal to tho imperial tribunal us a protec¬ 
tive measure. The oivil and military suprouinoy of the emperor kept jirn- 
vmoial officials within bounds. It became customary to commute payments 
in. kind (tenths of grain, fifths of the vinlngo and oil harvest) into pay¬ 
ments in money based on average prices and a modorato ustimaU)? the bur¬ 
den of military service and taxation waB mitigated by moans of tlio exemption 
aocorded to particular districts and communities, by security from devastat¬ 
ing wars and hostile incursions, and hy tlio fuot that tho lending positions 
and military honours were open to all, 1 

Augustus laid the foundation of tlio great systom of roads, which con¬ 
nected the provinces with one another and with imporial Homo. Military 
roads, the construction and extent of whioh fill us with admiration to this 
day, gave facilities for traffic in all directions. Thoy wore (ulomwl with 
milestones, all of which look their start from tho goldon milestone which 
Augustus himself find sot up in tho midst of tho Forum, mid provided with 
stations (mutationes) and hostelricB (niansionos), tho former for changoH of 
couriers or horses and conveyances, — for tlie military roads woro ulno used 
for the state post organised by the emperor,—tho laUor for ftcOommoda- 
non at night. Moans of transit by water were also increased, and distance 
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censed to form & gulf of separation. Armies could move with groat rapidity 
from any part of tlie empire to any destination, and the emperor’s commands 
oonld bo transmitted to tlie remotest regions. Daily journals carried the 
nows of what occurred at Rome in the briefest possible time to all quarters 
of the world; Rome was the oentre of the empire and the heart of the 
body politic. 

The careful scheme of colonisation which Augustus undertook after the 
example of Caesar and carried out on an immense scale, and which was also 
pursued by succeeding emperors, contributed above all things to disseminata 
Roman culture, speech, and jurisprudence, and to impress a uniform ohar- 
aoter upon the whole of the great empire. The results of imperial colonisa¬ 
tion were in the highest degree beneficial. For while in barbarous lands 
they sowed in virgin soil the seeds of a noble civilisation and a workable 
system of law and political organisation, they infused fresh vigour into olcl 
and moribund civilisations and furnished them with stable political and 
judicial institutions $ thus supplying the men of the toga who were dis¬ 
persed all over the whole empire with a centre and fulcrum for their oora- 
meroial and industrial aotivity. At the same time they offered the emperor 
the most satisfactory means of providing for his discharged legionaries and 
establishing settlements of impoverished Romans and Italians. 

To add a greater attraction to this emigration beyond sea the eolonies 
were ns a rule endowed with the full rights of Roman oitizenship, and ren¬ 
dered capable of a free and dignified political existence. They were ex¬ 
empted from the jurisdiction of the local governor, they eleotecl their own 
town council and magistrates in common assembly, their suits were deoided 
according to Roman law, and in short tho colony was a Rome in miniature, 
a daughter plantation, where the language, religion, customs, and social 
habits of the mother city grew up in wholesome soil, and the vaxious ele¬ 
ments of the population united under the aagis of equality of political and 
oivil rights to form a single municipal community. 

If the foreign element preponderated in any provincial town, or if, for 
other reasons, it was undesirable or impracticable to rank it among Roman 
colonial oifcios, it was admitted to the status of a municipium. These latter 
po 8 sossod tho rights of Roman citizenship and were assigned to a tribus like 
tho oolonies, blit they differed from them in their municipal and magisterial 
system ami Bought justice according to their looal laws and lego! formula 
and not according to Roman institutions. They were free oities in which 
fow Romans lived, if any. As a rule their constitution was baBed on that 
of tho Italian municipal organisation. In every province there wore rauni- 
oipia of this character, and in organising them looal tradition wrb treated 
with the utmost consideration. They promoted the civilisation of the na¬ 
tives, disposed them favourably towards Roman, institutions, and familiarised 
thorn with Roman life. 

Evorywhore imperial Romo was sedulous to transmit to the provinces 
tho organisation, constitution, and logal system wbiob bad been perfected in 
Italy through tho course of centuries, and to gain over the various oojn- 4 
muni ties by granting thorn a privileged position before tho law* exempting 
them from tho jurisdiction of tlie looal governor, or lightening the burden 
of taxation. In Spain, Gaul, and other loss civiliaod oountrioa she endeav¬ 
oured to bind the several communities to their allegiance to Rome by en¬ 
rolling them among tho munioipia, or exempting them from the land tax by 
the bestowal of the jus Xtolimm , or by admitting them under tho “ Latin 
law ” which insured to tlie communal magistrates the honorary freedom of 
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the dominant oitv end conferred on snoh communities tho rights of owner¬ 
ship over the soil, freedom of commerce and autonomous municipal adminis¬ 
tration. Ou tho other hand, tho Greek cities in Hollas, which prized highly 
the glorious names of liberty and autonomy oven after Uioy had long bo- 
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relieved them of the burden of maintaining garrisons and having soldiers 
billeted upon them and secured to thorn tho right of ooinngo and tho owner¬ 
ship of the soil. 

Thus were the provinces oompassod about with a not work of varying 
conditions, whiah linked thorn to Romo by ovary kind of tio. 10von if the 
old policy of “ divide et impera ” lay at tho bottom of this diversity of legal 
status, better conditions being held out as tho reward of loyalty, devotion, 
and service to the supremo government, ns a moans of attaching the influen¬ 
tial and ambitious to the Roman interest, yet this provincial organisation 
was a logical outcome of tho politiool and juridical systom developed under 
the republic. 

Tho Roman government did not aim at uniformity or conlmUmvliou. 
Augustus and his immediate successors merely transferred to their provincial 
dominions the typical organisation ovolvotl by tlio somite for (lie micon and 
communities of Italy, and the relations of tho various oomimmitios with 
Rome were ordered according to their conduct nndloyally by con true is ami 
concessions. Every grade of political rank was roprosonlod, from the full 
rights of Roman oifcizenship in the colonies and muuioipin to tho Uuliau and 
Latin law of the emancipated communes and tho status of the subject cities, 
\moh last were under the jurisdiction of tho local governor in all public 
affairs, whether administrative or judicial. Evon thoso retained a shadow 
of self-government and independence in tlio right of electing tlmiv civic 
magistrates, sutneofe to certain restrictions, m tho unhindered continuance 
of religious and communal associations, and tho ownership of numieiniit 
property, * 

^ Parts of the provinces wo come upon cvldonooH of revived 
EWl a w , eU ‘°f d6r ® (l BtatQ of things in legal niattore, an<l a sooioly 
mZ of °°TT industry, and art. Whore writers are 

ZhP Aff mmiu T mentS i.°? » wclilt °oture, the ramaiiw of tomphw and 
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It was otherwise in the capital and in Italy. Hero also Urn luonaruhv 
suooeeded to the heritage of the republic, but found a condition of snoml 

re ? ecIy ’^ ^ gr ?f ai1 dlsU ’ 088 wul conflict, which had boon at 
S*i days of the Graoohi, consumed tlio vigour, prosperity ami 

of the races of middle and lower Italy. The 
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rich, who transformed the arable land into parks and gardens, groves and 
fish-ponds, for the adornment of their country-seats, or who, from greed of 
gam, used them as pasture for their flocks and herds, or as vineyards and 
olive gardens, with a view to the trade in wool, wine, or oil; in part, they 
had been assigned to veterans as a reoompence for military service. In the 
places where tree peasant families had loci a quiet life in numerous villages 
and homesteads, and had cultivated their cornfields with assiduous industry, 
might now be seen the dungeon-like lodgings of purchased slaves or the half- 
ruinous dwellings of foreign legionaries, who reluctantly and sullenly 
applied themselves to unfamiliar labours and coreB. 

To add to the general wretchedness, numerous robber bands infested the 
country, and constituted a danger to liberty, life, aud property. In the fair 
and fruitful valley of the Po alone, but recently incorporated into the Roman 
body politio, prosperity and seourity prevailed 
amidst settled conditions, and trade and industry 
nourished in populous cities. 

Pafcavium, Cremona, Placentia, 
and Parma provided Italy with 
woollen oloth and oarpets, and sup¬ 
plied the army with salt meat. 

The state of things m the capital was 
no more satisfactory. More than half of 
the inhabitants—estimated at this time at about 
two millions—belonged to the slave olnss, and were 
dispersed m tho houses and villas of the wealthy, 
where they performed the various offices indispen¬ 
sable in a great household. Those included not 
merely the tasks and services which fall to tho 
share of domestics and menials among ourselves, 
but suoli functions as m modern times are left to 
artisans ; such os the making of clothes, the prep¬ 
aration of food-stuffs, building, and the manu¬ 
facture of household utensils. This multitude of 
slaves ministered to the luxury and ease of the 
senatorial or knightly families. The number of 
tho latter can at no time have amounted to more 
than ten thousand, and many of them, in all likeli¬ 
hood, did not ponces much more than the fortune 
required by law —1,200,000 sesterces [or £6,012 
sterling] for a senator, and tho thud port of thiB 
sum for a member of tho knightly doss. 

Tlio whole body of tho population, then re- b?asujb of Auqubtus in thb 
maining (some 1 , 200,000 souls) consisted of the Vatican 

free inhabitants of tho metropolis, most of whom 

livod from hand to mouth without any definite means of support. Of these 
a largo proportion woro aliens and freedmen. Almost the only occupations 
open to them wore retail trading and traffic in tho neoessaries of daily life, 
or posts ns subordinate clerks and officials; for most trades and manufac¬ 
tures wero carried on by slaves for their masters’ profit, while wholesale 
trade and financial affairs were almost entirely in the hands of knights and 
revenue formers, who frequently took up their abode in the large provin¬ 
cial cities for this purpose. Consequently, great as wero the riches which 
poured into the metropolis every year from all quarters under hqayen, there 
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was no well-to-do middle olnss, the groundwork of cvory iioiilthy polilMil 
sooiety! the influx of wealth only inorottsod the luxnuos iind uimmuonU 
of the aristocratic class, the gulf helwoen the aenatonal and knightly no- 
bihty and the populace of the capital was nowhere bridged over, nor w«b 
there any transition or compromise between tlie palaces of ostentatious iiiul 
gorraan&ng luxury and the hovelB of the poverty-stricken and starving 



regular donations of provisions from the publio storehouses and by oluirt- 
table gifts amounted to half a million, and yot this aid was but an inade¬ 
quate makeshift ; many of those disqualified to receive it wore m no hotter 
case. There were thousands of free Romans who had no Bliollor but tho 
publio lialls and colonnades of the tomplos, whose hopes woro sol upon the look 
of the next minute, whose cares chd not extend beyond tho coming morrow. 

The distress was the loss oapablo of remedy booauso, wider the most 
galling ciroumstances, the free Roman cherished the proud ooiiHoioiomoHH 



and occasionally with wealth. He felt it loss disgraceful to slurvo or Uvo 
upon alms and gifts than to labour with his hands; ho Boomed tho physical 
toils of agriculture and handicraft, and tlie troublo of serving another} In it 
he had no scruples about bogging for his living, and regarded tho distrilm- 
tions of com and the popular entertainments an no more tluui liiw dim. 
The free beggar lookocl haughtily upon the bedizened sieve, wlumo alum ho 
took as ho would have taken tlie fnut of tho woodland trao or tho draught 
from a spring. The easy life of the capital attracted noodv aiul indolent 
persons from all parts of Italy to Romo, the oifcy Bwarmod with bogguin and 
vagrants, with idlers and proletarians, who all olaimod tlioir lmiintoimneo 
from tho state. 

Augustus, like Cumr before him, Btrovo to remedy those evils to tho 
beBt of his power. To reduce tlie hungry rabble in tho capital ho dovmod 
methods of emigration to the colonies and established settlements on prop¬ 
erty purchased out of the publio funds} ho rostriofcod tho number of recipi¬ 
ents of corn by a careful scrutiny of the material oirouniH Uiiicch of tlm 
applicants and by tho exclusion of all alions, non-oitizonn, and uhitHOVH of 
the publio bounty. But all those restrictions woro palliatives moioly; tho 
sources of misery were not stopped. The provisioning of the capital with 
cheap corn was one of the most onerous dutios of tlie government. That lm 
might more direotly oontrol tho rogular supply from tho “ grain provinces ” 
of Sioily, Africa, mid Egypt, Augustiw caused the oflioo oE « ceroid prefect,” 
which Pompey had once hold, to be conferred upon himself, and limn 
appointed a permanent bureau to manage and suporiutoml tho importation of 
corn, the markets, and the publio storehouses from which the indigent popu¬ 
lace monthly drew their fixed allowance on presentation of a counter. Ju 
times of scaroity and want, suoh ns not mifrequontly ooourrod, tlm distiilm- 
tions were made on a larger scalo, and ovory joyful or propitious event whh 
a welcome opportunity for the emperor to purchase tho favour of the popit- 
iaoc with gifts and pecuniary donations. x 1 

Augustus devoted the same attention to otlior parts of tho Italian 
peninsula. Ho endeavoured to recover waste districts for agriculture and 
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industry bv establishing settlements, and made use of rewards and privi¬ 
leges as inducements and incitements to energy. He cleared the country of 
robber bands by squadrons and armed watchmen, protected the coast towns 
from pirates, ancl by a careful examination of slave-tenements (Arffaatiila) 
set at liberty all free-born persons who hacl been kidnapped and sold into 
slavery, by these roving gangs. With the establishment of the monarchy, 
Italy, like the provinces, entered upon a now life, and there also the restora¬ 
tion of security and order brought vigour and prosperity into being. The 
twenty-eight colonies which Augustus peopled, partly with veterans, and 
partly with Roman and Italian settlers of the poorer class, were furnished 
with a suitable legal and poliUoal status. Their municipal constitution was 
modelled on that of Rome, and served in its turn ns a model for the other 
munioipia and prefectures of the peninsula. Beside their local rights of 
citizenship they all possessed the civitaa or freedom of Rome; they all had 
the right of electing tlieir officers and ohiof magistrates (deourionez) in the 
assembly of the people, the autonomous administration ot oomraumd prop¬ 
erty, freedom of worship according to their hereditary ritual and solemnities, 
and their own judicature according to Roman law; and any burgess remov¬ 
ing to Rome ranked in all things on the same footing as the old freemen of 
the capital. The differences of logoi status which at first prevailed gradually 
disappeared under the empire; all pTovinoial towns occupied the same 
relative position towards the oapital, and approximated to eooli other by 
degrees in their individual organisation and administration. 

Everywhere we come upon a college of deourionos or civic magistrates,— 
composed of a greater or lesser number of members elected from among the 
wealthiest citizens or supplemented from the government departments of the 
oity,—which gradually absorbed all authority and constituted the supreme 
governing body of the munioipium, under the presidency of two or four chief 
magistrates (dwumviri or quatuorviri ). In the prefecture oilieB the control 
of the administration ana judicature was vested in a prefect annually ap¬ 
pointed by Rome, under whom a number of elective municipal officers man¬ 
aged fcho ourrent affairs of the oity. The magistracies of all provincial towns 
woro modelled, both os to titles and departments, upon those of the oapital. 
The heads of the deouriones exoroiscd jointly the funotions of consuls and 
proctors, and wore attendocl in public by lictors with fasces; the public rev- 
011 ue and expenditure was controlled by queoators, rodilee superintended the 
markets and retail trades and woro responsible for the town police; censors 
kept the lists of burgesses and the census records. In questions of crim¬ 
inal law, however, tlio decisive sentence was usually pronounced at Romo. 
The imperial court of appeal was the court of highest instance for the 
whole empire. In upper Italy, which Ooomr had been the first to trans¬ 
fer from the position of a province to that of an integral part of the Roman 
slate and jurisdiction, the administration of justice in oivil affairs—left 
in. older municipalities to the municipal courts—was subjeot to considerable 
restriction.. 

The rigid rule of the monarchy and the exact organisation and strict 
supervision of the raunioipal authorities obviated tlio danger of revolts and 
serious disturbances among the populace, and Italy (the capital and its 
vicinity only oxcopted) was clear of garrisons. The naval forces stationed 
at Ravenna and Misonum served to protect the coast and maritime towns, 
and in the hour of danger a sufficient army could always be summoned from 
Dalmatia and Pannonin, Tlio imperial guard of pmtoriana (of which three 
cohorts consisting of one thousand men apiece were quartered in Rome, and 
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th« other six in the neighbouring towns) vraa mainly oonmosod of Itnliivna. 
It shared mth a German and Batavian troop of horse tho duty of gmmlmg 
tha Dftlaoe and the aaored person of tho monarch. . 

ft iB in the nature of every monarchical system of govormnonLlo bring 
all conditions into congruity, to smooth oyer the diversities which prevail 
amonTite subjeote, ancT to impress tho stamp ofnnrfonmly upon tho whole 
r This was tho ease in the organisation of both provinces and niimiui- 
for in spite of m( 
une same pattern and org..— 

thinsr took place in flnanoial i- .. , - 

period Rome and Italy had enjoyed a privileged position, and foreign oouu- 
trioa had been exploited for the advantage of tho dominant nice. J ho prin- 
einafce, on the contrary, endeavoured to brine about an ©nttiAWon of ttiitioti 
and contributions as well as of privileges. Tho customs duos, which formerly 
applied only to subject countries, were extended to Italy under tho monarchy, 
part of the proceeds being allotted to the public revenue and part to the 
Italian municipalities! the property tax, from which Italy lmd boon exempt 
in the later days of the republic, was tike wise introduced throughout, the 
empire on the basis of the oensus or rating of property; an oxowo duty was 
levied for the fisous (imperial privy purse) upon all nrtioliw Imported into 
Italy for sale, amounting to one per cent, of the prico, and two or oven four 
per cent, in the case of slaves; the twentieth part of every inheritance which 
did not fall by right to the next of kin had to bo paid into tho military IroitH- 
nry, and a tax was imposed on the manumission of slavos. 

If the revenues of the state wore increased by Uuibo means muter the 
empire the improvement was mainly due to soundor iiiuuiolal i ulmin is t ra¬ 
tion, to the abolition of revenue farming for the regular land Lav ami prop¬ 
erty tax in subject countries, and to the striob oontrol exorcised over the 
tax-gatherers; and aoaording to Gibbon’s estimato the annual revenue ho- 
curea from all of these sources must havo amounted to at IoiihL HfU'on to 
twenty million pounds sterling. Even if fivo million pounds worn Hjuuit 
on the omy and navy, if the distributions of corn to tho poor of tho 
oity swallowed a few millions more, and tho salaries of tlio imperial olti- 
cuds in Home and the provinces and the polioo oxpemtituro dinpoHud of no 
inconsiderable sum, the surplus wnB none the less sufilciout to provide fur 
the erection of magnifloent buildings, to covor the ompiyo with a network of 
highroads, to satisfy the popular love of spootaolos by gorgeous oiilortain- 
ments, and to rejoice^ the hearts of citizens and soldiers with gifts ami fens In. 

The public buildings and pleasure grounds, tho splendid private Ihiiihoh 
and villas, with whioh the repuhlio had begun to adorn tho capital ami its 
environs, grew from year to year, and became over vaster and more elabo¬ 
rate. The Forum of Augustus, with tho tomplo of Mont iliu Avenger, the 
sanotuary of Jupiter Tonana on the lower slope of tho Oapitolino Mill, tho 
•vvinte marble temple of Apollo on the Palatine, tho tomplo of Quirt huh on 
the Qmrrnal Hill, and others of the same diameter, wore among tho moHt 
splendid edifices in the city. Magnifioenfc colonnades porpotunlml tho 
names of the wife, sister, and grandsons of Augustus ; tho number of tem¬ 
ples restored by him is estimated at eighty-two. 

The impemtor’s example was imitated by his wealthy and powerful 
mends; Agnppo, whose Bervicea to the health and cleanliness of the oily in 
the construction of the huge vaulted sewers (cloaca) havo already been 
mentioned, perpetuated his name by a succession of nmgnijlaont gardens for 
the use aud embellishment of Home. He had two new aqueducts oou- 
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struotod, oiid lie repaired the older ones that had fallen into decay ; so that 
no town in tho world had suoh an abundant supply of pure spring-water as 
ancient Romo, an advantage which tho oily enjoys to this day. He completed 
and adorned tho Septa Julia which Ccosar had begun on the Field of Mara, 
for public assemblies and entertainments, and surrounded the space with 
throe colossal and splendid edifices — tho portico of Neptune, the Baths, 
and the Pantheon, the magnificent circular building in honour of Jupiter 
the Avenger and of Venus and Mars, tho ancestors of the Julian family. 
Beams of bronze supported tho domed loof with its gilded tiles, the walls 
and floor were lined and paved with marble. Even, now 
the church of S. Maria Rotunda is among the most remark¬ 
able buildings of the city. The Diribitorium — tlio most 
spacious building ever constructed under 
ono roof—where the populace received 
tlioir corn allowance and voting tablets and 
the soldiery their pay, was the work of 
Agrippa. 

Suoh wob the constitution of the world¬ 
wide empire over which Augustus ruled as 
au absolute monarch with unlimited powers 
for forty-four years after the day of Aotium. 

The frontier provinces were protected by 
standing armies, the members of which, 
oolleatoa from all countries and nationali¬ 
ties, had forsworn their native land and 
national spirit, and obeyed no orders hut 
those of tlioir military lord] the (jousts 
were guarded by a well-manned fleet. On 
the Rhine oight legions (each consisting 
of 6100 foot and 720 horse) quartered in 
pormanont onmpa, formed a strong bulwark 
against tho Gormans and kept Gaul under 
control j Spain was garrisoned by three 
legions j two wore quartered in Africa, 
and on equal nuinbor watohod over tlio 
safety of Egypt. Four legions maintained 
tlio supremacy of Rome in Syria and on 
tlio Euphrates; the Damibian provinces 
wove gnardod by six logions distributed 
through Maiain, rannonia, and Dalmatia. 

Tho eastern frontior being thus sufficiently 
protected by an army of oooupation of 
60,000 men, tho hanks of tho Danube by 

a similar force of 70,000, and tho Rhino district by 100,000; the fleets 
stationed in tlio harbours of Misonum, Ravenna, Forum Julti (Erejus) and 
elsowlioro kopt the islands and maritime states under control ana insured 
protection and soourity for commerce and traffic. 

A regular system of tolls and taxos brought the publio revenue into 

§ ood condition and filled the lerarium and ilscus; a vigilant police force and 
ro brigade, which Augustus distributed through tho fourteen divisions of 
tho onpilal, maintained trauquillifcy and order, protected life and property 
from evil-disposed and malicious persons, and curbed the outbreak of savage 
passions. Huge aqueducts, solidly constructed roads, stately buildings, 
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temples and halls, aroused tho admiration of oontoinpomrios uh of posterity. 
On the Field of Mars there arose a new and sploudut city, composed of turn, 
pies and halls, of public buildings for government purposes uml for tho 
amusements of tho people, wliioh excelled the glory of the Oily of tho Hnvon 
Hills, “unique in character, unsurpassed in ancient or modern times,” so 
that Augustus could boast that he had found a city of brick anil should 
leave a city of marble. In the provinces tlio improved government and 
administration of justioe bred n condition of wealth and outward prosperity. 

But with ah these advantages imperial Itorno suffered from grave moral 
defects. The love of liberty, the common patriotio sentiment, the vigour, uml 
martial virtue of the republican period, wore gone; in ease, trainpiillity, 
and enervating pleasure, the arm of the oitizen. grow feeble, and the Holi- 
respectandmanlvprideof earlier claysdegenerated into sorvility uml grovel¬ 
ling adulation. The oity swarmed with foreign soldiers of fortune and with 
enriched freedmen. The old seats of oulturo in the blast sunt forth not 
scholars end artists only, but ministers of luxury, gluttony, and voluptuous¬ 
ness. Tog-ether with a few wholesomo olomonla, all tho oviIh and clolouts <,f 
human sooiety flowed together liero and proyeil upon the scanty remnant 
of the old Roman morality and virtue. Romo became tho mooting plum of 
oil nations on the fats© of the earth. Interest in public at fairs grew stolidity 
feebler sinoe the offices and dignities liad boeomo empty honoiuw void of 
power. The senators had often to bo constrained by poiudlicw to utUuul tho 
sessions of the senate, although the latter had boon reduced to two principal 
meetings a month ; the office of mdilo was slimmed us a burden until the 
state took it upon itself to defray tho oost of tho public oiiUirtuiuimmtH i 
candidates for the tribunate had often to bo put forward by the ompmor. 
Ihe citizens wore not ashamed to enrol thomsolvoB in the list of mi mum 
and to shore in. the public distributions of Qorn and alms; nay, mthov tlmu 
apply themselves to any honest calling, many Romans, nspooiully of Mm 
Janghtly olttss, preferred to take sorvico for board and wagon with Lhu inns. 
J5°I 8 ° f to hazard their lives in u brutal popular 

r= n 1 ? ,10h gll,n ‘i d S lw ; nd atol “% from that liiuo fnnmil, omuvihIiiij 
T la on minde of men, mi *m«liii f mill 

of h e tmns uwtmois all tho more koouly lxiunumi tlio vorduit 

vinfm pn„w th r T 8 1 J 0n , i y. u ‘° ^mour of tho crowd, ul vim™ ol i{ u,U tlui 
viotor apaied or transfixed Lib prootrato opponent i n rii/lil of niiimal ovun 

ot l”f ° Mt0m ‘ hftt tU ° duUl “ ''»> d «CI, 

wlththo d S3?o°i n w l 1,|li8 "i ld , th0 d S°V of a ° moHtio y>*lUO ko L ,l pnoo 

• - * 5n£z£ 

roption of m l “ ld Tl«> out- 

lifter Iris death; \hweM wl,™^ 7 % 1 Aug ", BhlH ’ made rapid Hlridiio 
rvluch still shrouded shameful d , 0rB themBOlvoa tore away the veil 

Augustus oould never dlsdumr ‘V™ 1 dillt ‘ )VU » 

tress of the family of Julius, t" ° Ugm k°m Venus Aphrodite, the iviiuuh- 
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AUGUSTUS MAKES EGYPT HIS PEIVAT19 PltOVlNOIfl 

Tho day of Egyptian independence was over as n matter of oonrse. 
Cffisar needed the country, witli its corn and its riches, for his solieiue of 
reorganisation. 

The oity of Home capitulated to tho grain fleet of the Nile and sold 
her ancient liberty for a supply of daily bread, and tho price at least was 
paid her. By the Cesar Egypt had been oonquored and under the rule 
of the Cesar she remained, like all oouutrios wluoh Cesar was the first to 
unite with the lloman Empire. 

It iB obvious that a oonquored province cannot at onoo be placed on 
exactly the same footing ns older parts of tho empire; a transition period 
is almost always necessary; but Egypt never took quite tho same position 
as other subjoot countries. Before the partition of the empire into senatorial 
and imperial provinces was effected, Egypt had come to occupy a unique 
position with regard to the emperor j and after the partition the ties which 
bound it to him became even closer. Among the imperial provinces there 
wus none more intimately related to the emperor than this, which surpassed 
all othoi’B in importance. Egypt was of much tho same consequence to the 
lloman Empire as India is to the England of to-day. 

The wise yet stnot government of a foreign power may he a blessing to 
any country m comparison with tho tyranny and extravnganoe of its native 
sultans; but tho foreign rulers profit even more by it, and are therefore 
always striving to keep tlie rich country, with a population ignorant alike 
of war and politics, in a stale of political tutelage, to perpetuate the gulf 
betwoon tho dominant and sub j act races, and to render all interference on 
the part of rivals impossible. In a word, they koep their most important 
proviuoo us tho npplo of their eye. 

Nature and history assuredly conspirod to give tho country an excep¬ 
tional position. Without being an island it possessed the advantages of an 
insular position ; for it was bounded on two sides by the sea and on the 
olhor two by tlio desort or barbarous tribes whose raids and predatory incur¬ 
sions might incommode the province but could never beoomo a inonaoo to 
tho oxistonoo of tho empire. Thus the Egyptians could hardly be drawn 
into the political broils of tho continent bo long as they confined themselves 
within tlioir natural frontiers ; and for this reason the third Ptolemy Snots 
gotos acted wisoly when of his own free will he restored his conquests to 
oelouous king of Syria. His military situation had nothing to lose by such 
a stop, for Egyjit prop or was easy to defend and difficult to attaok, and was 
uoccHsiblo to a land force only by way of Fehudum. On tho other hand any 
power that established itself in tho country found there such an abundance 
of rosouroos us wus offered by hardly any other country of ancient times. 

Tho fooundity of Egypt has passed into a proverb 5 oven in a season of 
moderate harvests groat quantities of com could bo exported every year, 
and after tho country liad boon oonquored by the Romans the grain tribute 
of Egypt was absolutely nooossary for the sustenance of the capital. Who¬ 
ever held Egypt could procure a famino in Romo and Italy at nu plensuie j 
and for that reason pretenders of later times always scoured Egypt first and 
then Italy. Tho wealth of tlio country was increased by commerce and 
trade, and it was therefore densely populated, even more so than at the 
present day. 

Tho abundant resources of tho fertile valley of the Nile wore united 
and almost doubled by a homogeneous and strictly centralised administrative 
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bodyj Egypt was ruled by a scribbling bureauoraoy of a kind up bo 
time unknown to fclie anoient world, and its inhabitants, though wholly un- 
aooustomed to arms by lone disuse, were none tlio loss hard to rule. A 
great proportion of the fertile land was the private property of tho prinue, 
os it bos been down to our own times; but this very proprietorship, coupled 
with the excitable temper of the populaoo of a groat city like Alexandria, 
placed great obstacles in the way of regular ^ovoriiinont, and would have 
rendered it absolutely impossible liad not a military boon quartered in the 
country in sufficient strength to maintain order. The presence of soverul 
legions in Egypt was in itself enough to give tho Cuesnr reason foi oxeluding 
senatorial government j and tlie Cmsors always strove with jealous cure to 
keep men of the senatorial class away from Egypt, because the consequences 
of an attempt at rebellion there mignt well havo boon most serious. 

0»8ar the dictator had in his time boon confronted with tho question as 
to whether he should permit the continuance of tho independence of Egypt, 
already forfeit in fact; and the motive that finally made him decide in ii« 
favour (apart from his love for Cleopatra) was that the most formidable 
rival to Rome there would be her own representative. Tho reasons that led 
the dictator to maintain the political oxistonoo of Egypt likewise induced his 
son to maintain the old state of thinrrs nrulnr nrvH.mn Undi.ni.imi 


vtjinraenc is m a manner prescribed by tlio oharaotor tmtl luslmy of the 
oountry; as is demonstrated by tho whole oourso of its development from 
the earliest beginnings of human civilisation down to the present day, 
Cffisar therefore deemed to make no more alteration in tlio peculiar unci indi¬ 
cate aanchtiona of Egypt than was absolutely noooswvry, and to leave tlm ivhI 
as it was. The Gfflsar merely stepped into the plaeo of the kings of (ho 
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The position of the various olasses of the population also remained what 
it had bocome in the oourse of Iiistorio development. The native Egyptians} 
the original lords of the soil, remained in the subjection to which they had 
boon reduced by tlio conquests of the Persians raid Macedonians j they con¬ 
stituted tlio population of the country districts and country towns, and had 
neither political organisation nor political rights. The foreign conqueror 
naturally had no inducement to give the vanquished rights Sint had been 
denied them by their own kings. Egypt was to be a province absolutely 
dependent upon himself, and that would have been impossible if the Roman 
elomont in Egypt had grown so strong and had so far intermingled with the 
natives that the sovereign was forced to take it into nooouut. The Egyptian 

E r was therefore on principle preoludod from acquiring tlio rights of 
n oitizenship. Tor examplo, an Egyptian of ancient days could no 
more act on a Homan jury than a Bedouin oould nowadays be oleotsod to the 
English parliament. In later timeB this prohibition was occasionally evaded 
by first conferring the freedom of Alexandria upon the native and then 
admitting him to Roman citizenship as on Alexandrian. On the other hand 
the material condition of the Egyptian population improved under the judi¬ 
cious rule of the Ctesars. 

The mechanism of government, administration, and taxation had been 
admirably organised through centuries of practice; it naturally discharged 
its functions as well under the new sovereign os under the ola, and conse¬ 
quently became tho type of the teohnios of imperial administration. In this 
rospoct the republic had loft the empire much to do. The Romans were the 
first to appoint officers in tho level land who had more to do than collect 
the taxes. Their epistrategeB of upper, lower, and middle Egypt, their nom- 
archs and ethnarohs, had or oourse only a ciroumsoribod sphere of action, but 
they saw to tho maintenance of law and order and probably decided simple 
lawsuits among the natives. 

Among tho Egyptians, unlike tho Hellenes, we find a simple division into 
nomes instead of a municipal organisation; and like many provincial cities 
under the Roman Empire, those nomes wore allowed to strike their own coins, 
though only with a Greek superscription. A collective organisation was, 
however, domed to the natives. In the latter days of Augustus tlio various 
provinces of the Roman Empire lmd diets of their own, invested with very 
modest political rights j Egypt alone never had a provincial diet, in token 
that it was not really a province at all hut was regarded as a groat demesne 
of tlio sovereign. 

Noxt above the Egyptians waB tho Grrooo-Maeedonian population, which 
was practically if not entirely concentrated in Alexandria, and was sepa¬ 
rated from tho natives by a great gulf. As members of the same rooe ob 
tlio Egyptian kings tho Grooks of Alexandria enjoyed political rights and 
communal autonomy; and these they retained in tho main under the 
Romans. In like manner their language remained tho official language of 
Egypt under tho empire, Roman ofiioials addressed Greeks and Egyptians in 
Greek j only in the Latin garrison of Alexandria, Latin was naturally pre¬ 
dominant. 

Tlio Greeks of Alexandria possossod their own municipal offioers, their 
high priost, oliiof magistrate, town-clerk, and chief of police; hut on the 
other hand a genuine town eonnoil waB denied them. The few other Greek 
oitios in Egypt woro similarly organised. 

Tho wliolo province, with its population of Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, was committed by the Ctosra to a viceroy, who, though belonging 
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to the kmriitlv olasa, ranked on an equality with Uio winaUmul lim.- 
oonsule in virtue ofhie position as Iks conildant <uul ronroaontalivo of llui 
eZeroi and surpassed thorn in authority in virtue of lus command nvov 
Ztoons, although he looked the insignia of this authority. 0 . Cornel mo 
SXf toons ns a poet and proven as a general and porsonal enemy of 
Antonins, was tlie first to be made vioorov of the now province ; and on the 
whole he justified the confidonoe reposed in linn hv his muster, for he sue- 
ceeded in repressing with great vigour somei local attempU at veliolUon 
among the inhabitants of HeroSpohs and tlie ihobaid. 

His subordinates, like himself, veto moil of no rank iiighur tlron knight- 
hood and were the personal servants of Crosar i tlio mooliamsm ot govurn- 
ment remained the same ns had boon porfeotod nndor tho l’toloinlos, only 
from this time forward the Greeks were superseded by tlio Komans. Among 
tho higher offices were those of ohiof magistrate, odmmiBlratnr of tho uhtmt 
of the dominion of Egypt, prefeot of Alexandria, or or urn-lain diHtriulH in 
the capital j and one procurator fori Alexandria) Win eurtainly chosen from 

among the ranks of freedmen. ( t 

The taxes were no leas high than boforo, but Oiosav Raw to it Unit Egypt 
was plaoed in a position to pay her taxes OYory your. Ho lmd nil tlm Nilo 
canals, which had got choked or dried up under provioiiH nilura, thoroughly 
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cleansed and repaired by his soldiers 5 lie completed tlie oiuinl system wlmro 
it required completion; and the bonofioinl results of those limMsiiry moitHiiros 
were very soon apparent. The famous statue of tlie Nile is surrounded by 
sixteen pvUi y «a a symbol that the rivor must rise tuxleon cubits if Egypt in 
to hope for an abundant harvest; if it only rimis half tliat height it moitmt 
dearth and famine in the land. But after tlio restoration of tho mum I system 
under Augustus a rise of twelve oubits indicated a good harvest im’ early 
as the governorship of Petronius, and if tho riso wan only eight, it did lit it 
necessarily mean a bad one. In one of the latter yours of Augustus (Im 
Nile must have risen to an extraordinary liaight, if wo may trust llm muli- 
lated reoords of the Nilometer at Elephantine—probably twenty - four cubits, 

The soldiers of Augustus wore also emiiloyod in making roads mill con¬ 
structing cisterns at various places. Coptos is tho point to which lmmt nt 
the roads which connect the Nile Valley with tho Rod Sen eon verge, i loro 
an interesting inscription hns reoently boon discovered, dating probably from 
the last years of the reign of Augustus, and bearing a long list, of tlmmimm 
ot the soldiers who hod made oistorns at various points along Oichu roads 
ana laid out a fortified earap where thoy mot. 

The Indian trade rose rapidly to prosperity unclor Augustus. As early 
as the time when Strabo journeyed through Egypt ho saw at tho most 
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diverse spots signs that the country was beginning to recover from the 
ruinous consequences of the system of government pursued by the last 
Ptolemies. In the latter yours of Cleopatra's reign barely twenty ships had 
ventured to put out from tho lied Sou; under the rule of Augustus there 
was u stalely fleet of Indiamon, which engaged in the African and Indian 
trado with great success, and brought in a, substantial profit to the Egyptian 
government, which not only oxaolod import duties but afterwards charged n 
considerable export duty upon Indian goods. But it is hardly possible to 
cstimato, oven approximately, tho revenue wliioh Augustus drew from his 
newly aoquirod province . 0 


ADMINISTRATION OP THE PROVINCES 

An explanation should bo gWen of tho general, jjrmoiples which were 
followod by tho Romans in tho administration of subject lands. The con¬ 
secutive pursuit of these principles secured the result that provinces 
originally disparate in every particular, through the influence of Roman 
administration, wore mado into a single whole wmoh was not only externally 
symmotrioftl but also internally harmonious—a whole m whioli the various 
nationalities with their political, oivil, and social idiosynorasios more or less 
disappear. 

The wonl “ provinoia” is much older than thoBO oonquoste outside Italy 
which wo have hitherto designated with the name of provinoes 3 it requires 
particular explanation. So long os tho kingdom existed in Rome, the king 
was the sole exeroiser of the imperium, that is to say, of unlimited military 
and judioial power. But with the beginning of the ropublio it was trans¬ 
ferred to two consuls, from 807 D.O. it was in the hands of one preetor, from 
247 B.a. in the hands of a second prmtor j it therefore beoame necessary to 
define tho limits of a power that was practically unbounded and was the 
appanage to each of these officials, to establish a definite sphere of action for 
eaoh of them, tlio official designation of which is “provmoia.” By provinoia 
then wo understand the area of aotivity specially assigned by law or by a 
senatus conmltxm or also by lot or aooord to a oonsul or prrator, the area 
within whioli ho exercises his imporiura. I 11 this sense we soy eonmlibus 
JjiffwreB provinoia decemitur % and in this sense wo call the omoe of the 
prietor urhaims provhwia nrlana and that of tho praetor perogrinua provinoia 
peragrina, N 0 provinoia is assigned to offlooH which do not possess imperium, 
for whore thoro is montion of tlio provinoes of tlio qurostOTB the provinces of 
tho oonsul or of tho prsotor aro meant to whom tho queostor note as a subor¬ 
dinate official. 

After tho occupation of Siaily and Sardinia in tho year 227 B.a, four 
prtotors were appointed instead of two and tho imperium was also geo¬ 
graphically so marked out that in tho newly defined districts two prretors 
rcoolvod military and judioial powers, that is to say the old consular 1 m- 
perium, simultaneously, this moreover being shared »y the remaining prse- 
tors and later on by the prooonsuls and proprietors, From this time 
forward provinoia becomes tlio designation for a governorship across seas 
and moans first, in the abstract sense, command in a country outside 
Italy, sooondly, in a concrete souse, the oountry subjected to tho governor 
itself. 

All provincial land is however distinguished from Italic land by the 
fact that it ifl subjoct to tribute, that is pays either veotiga! or tributum; 
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for at aU events from the time of tire QmM it fa n rooMniiioA political 
ii that property in ft provincial dependency has mil to the Homan 
peonle, the original owners retaining only ft light of wmv ; ho that the 
nrovinee is ft praxUum populi Romani whoso rovcmiOH pour into the ntnto 
exchequer. Accordingly one may define the province as an aclmimstorod 
district of the Roman Empire, geographically marked oufc,oomimtU)d to Uw 
control of & permanent higher official and aubjoct to taxation. Urn oidiga- 
tion to pay taxes is so important a feature in tho conception of the province 
that the historians, in treating of every oomitry actually Bnlirwl muled aim 
made subject to taxes by tho Romans, inoliide it with tho provmooH, own if 
it was not yet incorporated in the Roman system of administration j and tho 
dynasties in Cilicia and Syria although not directly subject fee ginmnwn, m 
regarded as an integral part of the empire on ftooount of thou 1 obligation to 

^Theorganisation of the provinoo at tlio lirno of tho republic was dlroctod 
upon instruction from the senate by tho victorious general himself with the 
subsidiary aid of a commission of ton senators appointed by tin* niuhUu for 
this object. The fundamental law of tho province thus oHliihliHlmd fiox 
provinciso) determined the oharaoter of tho administration from tlmt time 
forward, laws affecting private relations homg adopted partly through 
Roman Uwb and partly through tho odictH of tho governor, Tlio duties of 
the commission were oonoorned witli tlio following points: First, thorn was 
a fresh parcelling out of the whole provinoo into definite distriots of udininiH- 
tration with one of tho larger towns, whoro snob wore available, for a con Ire; 
of suoli town dioceses there wore about Bixty-oight in Sicily, Hixty-ftmv 
in the three Gauls, forty-four in Asia, olovon in tlio Ora Political, tho 
part of Bithynift that became a provinoo in 08 31 . 0 ., six in Pont us Polo- 
mom&eua, twenty-three in Lyoin, sovontoon in Syria, five in Oyrono, Tho 
magistrates and tho senate of those towns, although appointed for llio 
affairs of their commune, are at tho samo time of uho to tlio govorumuiit 
in taking over the gathering in of fcaxos in tho district unsigned to tlioin. 

For the purposes of jurisdiction lha lorntorial diviHions iiooording to towns 
are reunited to form larger pariBhcB of jurisdiction fionvcutHK % hoitcf/trei'i, ill 
the chief places of wliioa the governor goes through tho regular days of 
jurisdiction (assizes). Finally the roligious festivals, associations in which 
tho inhabitants of the provinces unite from time to time, take phuto in 
the favoured towns to which we allude, T 11 provinces that wore poor in 
towns instead of town dioceses wo lmvu country oirouils. Hero a policy 
was observod of breaking asunder tlio original connections of one people 
with another, so far as was found noooHsary, by dissolution of the existing 
state unities and by an arbitrary division and grouping of neighbour¬ 
hoods; in some cases it was oven found, well to abolish tho connuorohim 
between the single states, which had the effect of making it more difficult 
for tho provincials to alienate their real estate and caused Roman land¬ 
holders to emigrate into the provinoo and oonoantmto in Ilnur hands 
large landed estates. Favoured towns had their aroa widonod by the 
incorporation of towns and spots which thereby lost their HOpitmln exist¬ 
ence 5 in this way the oommunos entrusted to tho Romans wore raised 
and enlarged ana the rebellions completely anmliiltitod. Mountainous and 
desert lands which yielded nothing valuable and wore difficult to administer 
were left in the midst of the province under their native despots until, niton 
otter a iong time, it was held safe to place these parts, ta^ directly under 
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The boundaries of the territories once established, the next step wag 
to regulate their political and flunnoml position. Towns conquered by force 
of arms wore destroyed, their lands included in Roman domains and leased 
out to men of private enterprise by the oensors at Rome in exchange for a 
proportion of the produce raised. Where royal domains were found, as in 
Syracuse, Macedonia, Pergamua, Bifchynia, and Gyrene, they were taken 
possession of os ager publious Romani in the same way, and their working 
population woe united into village communities in the manner used for 
the district of Capua after 211 b.o. Such communes, on the other hand, 
ns had submitted by surrender without offering extreme resistance certainly 
yielded to the unbounded power of the victor <oa waa embodied in the terras 
of surrender), town and country, men, women and children, rivers, ports, 
and their holy possessions j but as a rule the oitizens and their families 
were allowed to remain in possession of their liberty and their private for¬ 
tunes and to lie town was left its territory and its town lights. In return 
for this on all the form lands whether of private persons or of the town was 
laid a natural impost (vectigal) or olse a hard aud fast tax (tribufcum, sti- 
pendium) and where advantageous, also a Roman toll (portorium). 

This then is the class of oivitatea veotigalea or stipendiaries in whioli the 
majority of provincial towns are to he reckoned, and which are to be con¬ 
trasted with a small number of particularly privileged communities, those 
for instance who had been guaranteed their freedom on the score of earlier 
alliances or well-attested fidelity, and secondly those wluoli the Romans 
themselves had constituted ns Homan colonies or munioipia. Altogether 
then there are three main divisions of communities inoluded within the 
provinooB: townB with free native constitutions, towns substantially subject, 
and towns with Roman constitutions.* 


ARMY AND NAVY UNDER AUGUSTUS 

The higher career of an oflloer (militia oquestris) was open to every 
Roman oitizen possessed of the rank and fortune of a knight or senator. All 
young knights were not bound to serve, but every man who was ambitious of 
publio oareor had to fulfil the obligations of military sorvioe for five years $ 
aflor wluoli he was given the command of a cohort or served as a military 
tribune. Hitherto there had been no separation between military and oivu 
office as far as the upper classes wore concerned, and it was the emporor’8 
intention that there should bo none lionoeforth, otherwise the aristooraoy 
would liavo almost given up going into tlio army. We oannot tell with 
certainty how those young aristocrats who entered the army as offioers 
acquired the necessary leolmical knowledge, or whether they had to undergo 
any kind of apprenticeship. 

The senator was excluded from the army on principle} the knight on 
the contrary was bound to render military service if he iioped to serve the _ 
stalo in pence or war. His promotion was, of oourBe, in the emperor's 
hands. In the time of the republio the people did not make all the ap¬ 
pointments, blit they had twenty-four posts to dispose of j in the roign of 
Augustus these ttHbuni militum a popxdo were still elected by the people, but 
this emperor, who had deprived tlio senate of aU means of influencing the 
army, also took from the people their practically obsolete privilege of moot¬ 
ing offioers, and about the time of his death the title of tribunutf militura 
a populo ceases to appear in inscriptions. 

». w, — VOI» VI. s 
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In republican times the supremo commend in war lmd boon ono of the 
official duties of the eleotive magisliates j but under tho ommro it booamo 
the duty and privilege of the imperator, who was represented by ins loffatos 
m the several divisions of the army. Under Augustus otwli legion Kml a 
lecatus leeionis, so called to distinguish him from the governors of tho 
imperial provinces (legoti provinoia). The offioers of tho Imrioriftl anny wore 
divided according to their sooial ranlt in tlio BQimtoruil and knightly clauses. 

Many peculiarities of the army system of Augustus lose mium of bhoir 
singularity in the eyes of the modern obsorver by a comparison with corre¬ 
sponding conditions at felie present time. Tim English army is tlm only 
contemporary foroe which can he compared with tho ltoman army under tho 

empire tho duty of the army is not to .defend tlio country, 
whioh is secured from the danger of invasion by its isolated HiUiution, but 
to keep the provinces under oontrol. Aooordingly tho country of tho ruling 
race, Italy in the one oase, England and Scotland in the other, him only 
insignificant garrisons of professional soldiers, who hardly suflloo to supple¬ 
ment the police at need; while tlm bulk of tho army is scatlorod all over tlio 
globe, wherever the interests of the ruling raoo appear to ho imperilled. 
The troops are nowhere stationed in larger numbers than i» absolutely jioooh- 
Bary, beoauBe as a mate of fact their numbers uvo totally inadequate, and 
every serious incident shows that tlio aims of tho slate beiir no proportion to 
its military resources. 

The parallel ib peculiarly apt in the non-onforoomont of universal mili¬ 
tary service and the consequent lack of a sufficient reserve. Tho In tier 
would be too heavy a financial burden for the Htnlo, us it Iihh to truiil its 
mercenary troops with consideration and grant thoiu largo donations of 
money. The England of to-day pays tho bounty money on oiiHsUnont; 
imperial Rome bestowed considerable sums of money on hor soldiers on thoir 
discharge. 

The Roman soldiers wore employed on peaceful tasks whioh wore hut 
remotely eonneoted with the military usos of an army, in tho sumo way ns 
English soldiers nowadays. It 1ms already boon mentioned that Augustus 
hoa roads, cantds, cisterns, and public buildings construe led by his legions. 
The demands made upon the English army in this roMpool do not go quite 
so far, but in the island of Corfu any ono who drives from tlio capital to 
Palajooastrizza may see a bronze tablot lot into tho face of the rook to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the English regiment which omiHtrnuted this difficult 
bit of road. 

Led by young aristocrats more or less ignorant of tho service wlum limy 
enter it, both the Roman itnd English armies havo gonoiully nlltiliiod tho oh- 
joots set before them and made up for tho lack of organisation by tho ounrgy 
and capacity of their members. 

As the Romans induoed subject communities and slates to furnish them 
with auxiliary troops, so England has enlisted Indian rogiinouto ofiioorod by 
Englishmen, which are recruited only from among tho warlike rnnoH such us 
the brave mountaineers of the Himalayas, the oftominato inhabitants of 
Bengal being scarcely represented amongst tho Sepoys, This is in exact 
accordance with the principles on whioh Augustus noted in tho formation <>£ 
ms ftuxiliftiy troops, Of oourse the military resources of thewo princuH who 
stUL retained a show of independence were likewise at tho disposal of tlio 
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The permanent institution of tlie emperor’s proconsular authority natu¬ 
rally led to the perpetuation o£ the military establishment, or in modern 
phrase the standing army of the empire. Originally fclio legions had been 
raised for special services, and disbanded at the conclusion of each campaign. 
When the wars of the republic oaine to be waged at a greater distance from 
the city, and against the regular armies of Greek or Asiatic potentates, the 
proconsular levies were enrolled for the whole period of the contest in hand. 
In ancient times Rome secured every petty oonquest by planting in the 
oentre of each conquered territory a oolony of her own citizens; but when 
her enemies heoaine more numerous and her frontiers more extensive, it was 
necessary to maintain her communications in every quarter by military posts, 
and the establishment of permanent garrisons. The troops onoe enlisted for 
the war could no longer be discharged on the restoration, of peace. The 
return of their unperator to the enjoyment of his laurels in the oity only 
biouglit another imp orator, whose laurels wore yet to be acquired, to the 
legions of the Rhone and the Euphrates. The great armies of the provinces 
were transferred, with the plate and furniture of the preotonum, the baggage 
and materials of the camp, from each prooonsul to his suooessor. 

The legions oame to be distinguished by numbers, indicating the order of 
enlistment in the eastern or western division of the empire respectively, or 
by special designations of honour, snob ns the martin, ox the victrix. With 
their names or numbers the particular history of enoh was duly recorded, 
and some of them became noted perhaps for a peculiar character and physi¬ 
ognomy of their own. The principle of permanence thus established to his 
hand, Augustus carried it out systematically, and extended it from the 
provinces to Rome itself. He instituted a special service for the protection 
of his own person, in imitation of the seleot battalion which kept watch 
round the imperator’s tent. These priotorian guards were gratified with 
double pay, amounting to two denarii daily, and the prospect of discharge 
at the end of twelve years, while the term of service for the legionaries was 
fixed at sixteen. They were reoruited from Latirnn, Etruria, Umbria, and 
the old Roman colonies of central Italy exclusively. They were regarded 
accordingly as a force peculiarly national, nor when reminded of this dis¬ 
tinction were they insensible of the compliment. But the emperor did not 
entrust his Beounty to these Italian troops only. Besides the prrotorjan 
ooliorts ho kept about his person a oorps of piokea veterans from the legions, 
a few hundred in number, together with a battalion of German foot soldiers 
and a squadron of Batavian horse. Gasser had employed these barbarians, 
distinguished for their personal strength and oourage, on the wings of his 
own armies, and Ins successor may have plaoed this confidence in them on 
aooouut of their tried fidelity. In addition, however, to these household 
troopB, the whole number of which did not exceed fiv6 or six thousand, 
Augustus first introduced a regular garrison into the oity, consisting of four 
ooliorts of fifteen hundred men each, which were also levied exclusively in 
Italy. He established no permanent camp or fortress to overawe the capital, 
The soldiers were billeted on the inhabitants or lodged in. the public edifices j 
they were always at hand to repress tumults and preserve the peace of the 
oity, when the stores of grain ran low and the prevalence of tempests on 
the const menaced it with prolonged scarcity. But the ordinary police of 
the streets wns maintained by an urban guard, named vigil ea ox the watch, 
seven hundred of whom sufficed for the service. The whole armed force of 
every description employed in the oity might amount to twelve or fifteeh 
thousand men. 
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Augustus disbanded the unruly multdtudos who liud ornwlort into tiiu 
3 the greet military chieftains of tho oml wets. lie ftaunM every 
to gorge them w.th the largesses for wliioh a ono tliey wou d fowfio 

v o c> • m ji _— urhmli i.Iiaii* lAflr fh<u niwl h/irm 



dofonoe of the empire. He tael n reasonable soalo of pay for oyory armed 
man in his serviced from the rank and file of the cohorts to the “liontowmt 
of fcha emperor with proconsular rank .* 1 The proconsular armies wore main¬ 
tained and paid by the machinery of tho proconsular ^ gayurmuonl in tho 
provinces: so that the emperor, without being ostensibly tlio paymaster of 
the lemons, did in fact, through his lieutenants, hold tho purao upon which 
they depended. We have seen how incompetent we are to state tlio salary 
of the provincial governor j nor can wo estimate tho pay of tho various 
grades of officers, wo only know that tho simple logionary received one dena¬ 
rius daily, a aum winch may equal oightponoo htilf-poimy of English numoy. 
A part of this sum was stopped for his anna, implements, nrnl nornniromontH s 
but he retained perhaps a larger proportion of it than tho pocket money of 
tho British private, and the simple luxuries of the wine shop worn el map and 
accessible. Marriage was strongly discouraged, and gonunilly forbidden in 
tlio Roman ranks, and tho soldier’s allowance was perhaps oliielly expended 
in averting the blows of tho centurion’s vino-staff, and buying tirunmunnl 
exemption from the fatigues of drill and camp duty. If wo urn justified in 
drawing an inference from the proportion observed in a military ] argons 
in the time of Crosar, we may conjecture that tho oonturion received double, 
and tho tribunes four times, the pay of the legionary. 

The full complement of oaoh of tho twonty-ilvo log ions wan ttlOO foot, 
and T26 horse; and tins continued with occasional variations, ti» 1m the 
strength of the legion for a period of four hundred years. Tho cohorts wove 
ten in number; and tlio first, to which tho dofonco of tlio onglo and the 
emperor’s image was consigned, was noarly double tho strength of tho 
others. These brigades beoame permanently attached to thou* distant quar¬ 
ters : in later times the same tliroo legions oocupiod tlio province of Britain 
for two or more centuries. Tliov wore rooruitctl ordinarily from tlm ooun- 
tries beyond Italy; m the first instance, from tho llonuin oilixuiiN in tho 
provinces. But even while the lightH of oitiKonship worn extended, this 
restriction was gradually relaxed 5 and instead of being Urn miuiHiin quid ill- 
oation for admission to the ranks, the freedom of tlio city was often bestowed 
on the veteran upon liis discharge. Numerous battalions of auxiliaries, dif¬ 
ferently arrayed and equipped from tho logiomrios tlioinsolvos, con tinned 
to he levied throughout the most warlike depondoncios of the empire, and 
attaohed to each legionary division. It is gonorally computed that this force 
equalled in number that of tho legions UlgiusqIvob, and thus wo arrive at a 
total of 340,000 men, for the entire armios of tho Roman Empire, exclusive 
of the battalions maintained in Romo itsolf. 

Augustus may be regarded as tho founder of tl\o naval power of the great 
military republic. _ She had exerted intloocl hor accustomed vigour on more 
than one occasion in equipping powerful floots,in transporting military aruui- 
ments, and sweeping marauders from tho roas; but tlio establishment of 
a permanent mantinie force, ns one arm of tlio imporinl government, was 
reserved for the same hand which was destined to fix tlio puuco of the umpire 
on a Arm and lasting basis. While the influence of Romo ox tended over every 
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oreek and harbour of the Mediterranean, alia lmd no lival to fear on the more 
distant coasts of the Atlantic Ocean or the Indian Ocean. But experience 
had shown that the germ of a great naval power BtiU continued to exist in 
the inveterate habits of piracy, fostered throughout the inland seas by centu¬ 
ries of politioal commotion. The Gilician corsairs had distressed the com¬ 
merce and insulted the officers of the republic j the armaments of Sextus 
had taken a bolder flight and menaced even the oity -with famine ; a con¬ 
juncture might not be distant when the commander of these predatory 
flotillas would dispute the empire itself with the imp orator of the Roman 
armies. Augustus provided against the hazard of such an enoounter by 
equipping three powerful fleets. One of these he stationed at Ravenna on 
the upper, a second at Misenum oil the lower sea, a third at Forum. Juln 
(Frdjus) on the coast of Gaul. The two former squadrons amounted to 260 
galleys onoh, the third to about half that number. Besides these armaments 
he posted a smaller flotilla on the Euxine, and established naval stations on 
the great frontier rivers, the Euphrates, the Danube, and the Rhine, a 
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It was only to be oxpeoted that the viotor of Aotium should not negleot 
the fleet, to which ho owed everything, to the same extent ns the republic 
had done ; and as matter of fact he made a permanent navy the counterpart 
of his standing army. Up to that time Rome had only flitted out ft fleet, or 
caused her allies to fit it out, for some deflmto purpose, and had dismissed 
it at the conclusion of the war. Augustus realised that a change must he 
made in this respeot now that the whole ooaat of the Mediterranean was 
Roman and the sea had heoome the centre of the empire. 

His first care was to construct the requisite naval ports. The Adriatic 
coast of Italy is not rich in harbours, even leaving naval ports out of the 
question. Brundusium was too muoli of ft trading mart to come into con¬ 
sideration as ft possible naval station for the empire; while Ravenna, far¬ 
ther to the north, near tie delta of the Po, appeared to answer the end 
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the emperor had in view. The place was easy to defend on account of tho 
marshes about it; the harbour, though none of the best, was capable of 
improvement; and by means of the imperial oaual (Fossa Augusta) Augus¬ 
tus secured a communication between his now naval station and the Southern 
mouth of the Po. This was an advantage as far as tho provisioning of the 
forces was concerned, for the produoe of tho fertile basin of tho Po could 
thus be shipped direot to Ravenna; on the other hand it probubly acceler¬ 
ated the silting up of the harbour. Tho whole schomo Booms to have boon 
put in hand shortly after the battle of Aotium, for we meet with what 
appears to he a reference to these workB in tho writings of Valgius Rufus in 
the first years of the empire. 

During the civil wars the fleet lmd used tho Julian harbour on the west 
coast of Italy, but its inconvenient eutranoe and deficient anchorage unfilled 
it for a regular naval station. It was thoreforo abandoned in favour of tlm 
neighbouring harbour of Miseuum, which surpassed oven that of Uitvouiuv 
in importance. 

From both stations small bodies of men used to bo dotachcd to Romo lo 
proteot the emperor and the oapital. Tho marines naturally did not Uiul 
much to do at Rome; when tho emperor arranged a sea fight (naiimimhia) ho 
counted, of course, upon their oo-oporation, at other times they were deputed 
to spread the awnings at the entortninnioufcs givon lo the people. 

Of less importance aud probably of briefer duration was a similar work 
of Augustus on the coast of Gaul. Forum Julii (Frojus) was raised by 
him to the rank of a naval station soon after tho bulllo of Aetium, anil 
may have attained a certain degree of importance during the Oanlnbriun 
War; in the latter days of the empire we find no mention of any such mwal 
pore. 

In Spain itself Augustus thought that ho oould dispense with a 1 nival 
station on the Mediterranean const, and lie never dreamed of commanding 
the ocean. A. naval hose in the vicinity of Lisbon would Uavo nuiUuiully mi- 
S^i f 0 h^l^?? Ueat ° f ti } 0 *'*} Cantabrians, but only on 
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speaks volumes for the position of the navy which had made Augustus an 
absolute monarch. 

Augustus seems to have neglected the navy, especially in the latter years 
of his reign, from motives of economy. In the war with the Dalmatian 
rebels we hear nothing of the intervention of the Ravenna fleet when Bato 
was harassing the Adriatic shores as far as to Apollonia. The fact that the 
fleet at Misomim was m an equally melancholy state is proved by the inse¬ 
curity of Sardinian waters, which was so great that no senator dared to land 
on the island; and it had to bo administered by the emperor’s officers in¬ 
stead of by a regular governors 
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CHAPTER XXX. THE GERMAN PEOPLE AN1) TIIE 

EMPIRE 

Next to the Greeks and Romans, the German people lira the must impor¬ 
tant branch of the Indo-Germanio raoo s for in modimyal andmodern tunes 
they exercised the same influence on humanity anu its civilisation as too 
Gneoo-Latin branch did m antiquity. 

Tiie name '* German,” by whioh they are designated m tint writings of 
the Romans, oannot be satisfactorily explained with ruguwl to its ileiivation 
and signifioanoo. Formerly it was thought to bo derived partly from the obi 
German word ger—i hat is, spoor—partly from wehro (dofonoo) and partly 
from the word mrre (disorder), which pussed into the French language under 
the form of guen-e, so that on the whole it liad much the same mglii Mention 
os warrior 5 but aU tliese derivations ai’e so opposed to tfiu otymologinvl 
laws of tlie language, that they are no longer admitted by any (Ionium phi¬ 
lologists. Some learned men have tried to connect tho name “CIonium” 
with the old German word arma n, Jiertnann, ij-man, imin, tlio Irmnnoitiling of 
which can no longer be ascertained, athors wore of opinion Unit it wart not a 
native name at all, but given to tlio Germans by the Roinonri j for in Mio 
Latm language there is a word gerf nanus, whioh mctuiH broth or or country¬ 
man, which could, it has been thought, be so twisted and turned about Unit 
it received the sense of a Roman designation of tho Gorman people. Again 
it was thought to bo derived from a Celtic^word whioh designated tlai Ger¬ 
mans as 41 criers,” on account of the terrifying war cry with which they 
entered into battle. Scholars do not agree ns to ilia dorfv a turn of tlio immo 
J)$utsch whioh first appeared in tho tenth century after Christ, although that 
it is of Germanic origin is beyond doubt. According to tho one conjec¬ 
ture it is derived from tlio old German word diutan, that iH, to point out or 
to explain, and signifies those who Rpeak the same language j according to 
another, the Gothio word thhida, that is, people, is tho truo root of tlio word 
Deutsch, and originally this had the signification of “people of the sumo 
nation.” 

The term Teuton whioh is often used in poetry instead of the word 
Heutsoh, was only the name of on individual tribe, and this practice has its 
origin in the fact that tlio anoient Romans Bometiiuos applied tlio name of 
Teuton to the other German races. 

From the earliest times whioh are open to research, Urn Gorman pennies 
already consisted of two principal races—tho Scandinavian or imrthurnuvs, 
and tlio true Germans in the stnot sense of the word. From tho uarlioHt 
times the former had lived beyond the Balfcio, and tlio latter on tho mainland 
of central Europe. The two races are still distinguishable from each other 
by thoir various dialects, those of tlio peoples of eaoli brunch being moru 
closely allied to one another, than to those of the other branch. 
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Eaoli laoeuru divided into many different tribes, which the Homans desig¬ 
nated by special names; the distinction between thorn was not maintained, 
but in consequence of the migrations which they undertook during tho time 
of the Homan Empire, the individual nations beoame separated and by new 
union formed new nations. 

In this manner arose the Alamanni, Franks, Hessians, Thunngians, Bava¬ 
rians, and others. One of the three races, the Goths, disappeared ontnely in 
these national movements; towards the end of the period of antiquity they 
went for the most part to Spam and upper Italy, intermingled with the non- 
Germamo races there, and in consequence assumed Roman characteristics. 

Only a very few Germanic people Buoh as the Frisians have remained in 
then* original seats. Therefore it will be more to the purpose to describe 
the locality of the peoples named when they are mentioned individually in 
the course of tho narrative. In the olden tunes the frontiers of tlie German 
land were the Vistula, the Danube, the North Sea, and the Baltic. Of tlio 
external conditions, the character and morals of the Germanic peoples, de¬ 
tailed accounts ore given in the works of the Roman historians, or whioli the 
following are the most worthy of attention. With regard to their physique 
the Germans especially astonished the Romans, in that they were very tall 
and had blue eyes and reddish golden hair. They were also famed for their 
great physical strength and tho enduranoe with whioli they wore able to bear 
all exertions and privations, hunger and great cold, although they stood heat 
badly. 

Tlio land was only cultivated in plaees, tlie greater part being covered 
by forests and marshes. The dwellings were isolated so that there were no 
villages or towns, but each person lived in the oentre of hie fields. The 
oooupations of the Germans wore agriculture, cattle raising, hunting, and 
war. Tlie two former were carried on by slaves or Berfs, who either did 
tho work aB menials or were apportioned oertain fields which they managed 
and for which they paid their masters a fixed yearly tribute of oora, cattle, 
and linen. When ho was not at war or hunting, the warrior passed the 
time in lounging, eating, drinking, and playing; for like all fighting and 
at tlie same time uneivilieed nations they loved tho ohange from the ex¬ 
ertion of strife and hunting to complete inactivity. Banquets and Orgies 
wore their favourite entertainments, but nevertheless their food and drink 
was very simple. As a rule tho former consisted of wild fruit, m eat, and milk, 
the latter of a kind of barley beer ; only some of the nations living on the 
frontier hod wine which they bought from their neighbours. 

The Germans loved drinking to exoess. The Roman historian Tacitus 
sayB : “ To drink night and day continuously is no shame for them, and if 
one would accede to their desires in this, they would be more easily con¬ 
quered by this vioo than by arms.” It is said that they were so passionately 
devoted to dice playing that often whon all was lost tlie Gorman staked his 
own personal liberty. Their dotting was very simple and coarse—-a kind 
of mantle whioli simply consisted of tlio fur of some animal killed in hunt¬ 
ing was for tho most port the only bodily ooveidng. 

Their weapons formed tlie principal adornment of tlie men and were 
therefore worn at all assemblies, Young men were not allowed to wear 
them until tho national assembly had declared them fit to do so. A shield 
and a spear were the principal weapons for fighting at close quarters as WelL 
ob at a distanoo; on the other hand a ooat of mail and ft helmet were ohly 
very seldom assumed by the Germans. For a man to leave his shield behind 
him in battle, was with them, as with the Spartans, a terrible disgrace^and 
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ramltal m the wrier to whom this had happened being oxeludod from the 
national assembly and pnblio eaonfioea; many avoided th.a indignity bv 
commit ting suicide, In war some of the Germane were mounted, although 

their ohief strength lay in their infantry. 

The Romans praise the ancient Germans for all those . moral (jimmies 
which are characteristic of every bravo nation m a lialf-oivilisod aoinlUion, 


one of their oustoms; they set a lugh value oil 5110 virtue ut uimmuuy , uiuy 
diafcinguiBhed themselves by their fidelity and devotion towards those whom 
they had ohosen as leaders. 

The high position which women occupied amongst thorn us compared 
with other Barbarians wqb also characteristic. The Wifo was not treated as a. 
slave; and amongst all German nations, maidens wero considorod bolter 
hostages for a treaty than men, ns in the former onso they oonaidoml them¬ 
selves more bound to keep thoir word. TJ10 foniulo sox was very highly 
honoured; many women — ns, for example, the Yolo da living in VoHpimmns 
time—played the part of alrunas, that is to say omnisoiouls or proplmlONHcw, 
an important rdle, and these prophetesses exoroised a grout Iniluonoo over llio 
counsels and decisions of their people. 

The administration was not exactly democratic, oxoopl among llio Frisian m j 
even in the times when the people and every individual still took part 111 thu 
government, we often find traces of the later free monarchy. Thu (lornmils 
had elected leaders in war and a chief appointed for life, who in poiuw hud 
to manage then* affairs with limited authority. All the from non constituted 
the national assembly, whioli deliberated on and dooidod all general <pu)B- 
tions, determined on the life or death of a criminal, and solo0 ted tlio presi¬ 
dents for the tribunals of the individual 0 an tons. 

The national assemblies were held on certain days either at the now or 
the full moon •, with the Frank nation generally only on00 a year ami that in 
March and, later on, m May, There wore certain nobles who, tin a rule, 
though nob always, were ohosen in preference to otluirs, mul who did i berated 
on and deoided the less nnportant affairs among themselves; whether lhoy 
obtained this position 011 acoount of their birth or tlioir porno mil distinction 
must remain undecided. 

The king was ohnseu from among them and waa not tho lord, as ia usual 
with the leaders of warlike serai-barbarous raooa, but tho representative of 
his tribe, and was therefore not only chosen for his bravery but for his dis¬ 
tinction. The army consisted of all the freemen. Besides this so-called 
keerbann ([militia), at times when no war was being oarried on by the whole 
tribe, individual bodies of troops were formed, who attached tliemsolves to a 
brave leader for some special undertakings, Tlmy constituted his follow! ncr, 
and fought under his leadership for fame and booty. The greater tho fol¬ 
lowing of a noble, the greater tho influonoo which lie held in the national 
assembly. 

Justice was carried out by a olioson judge who was oallod « grid ” (oomil), 
from the word grau grey, t.e., the oldest, and who had 11 number of Iiouhc- 
uoLueraas assistants. Punishments wore considered us oomptmsudons, and 
deoided according to that principle j even nun-dor was atoned for by tho 
judge deciding the damages to bo paid to tho relations of tho person slain. 

J-Jie Romans only give us very superficial information concerning tho 
religion of the ancient Germans. That they acknowledged many gods is 
about all wc can determine with certainty. If, as is gouomlly done, tho 
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legends of the anoient Scandinavians written in the Middle Ages are added 
to the Roman reports, two detailed accounts are obtained concerning the 
gods and myths of the Germans 5 but it is very doubtful if the older inhabit¬ 
ants of Germany proper, who alone are spoken of in the Roman histories, 
had one and the same faith and worship as the Scandinavians. 

According to the usual theory, the principal god of the Germans was 
Woden or Odin; as the god ruling over all, the “All-father”; and ns the 
founder of the German raoe he was called Tuisko. Next to him oame Ins 
elder sons, the god of thunder, Thonar or Thor, whose memory is still pre¬ 
served in the word Thursday, and the god of war, Tyr or Tir from whose 
name the word Tuesday is derived. Woden’s wife and the goddess of mar¬ 
riage was Freia, to whom Friday was dedioated. Another wife of Woden 
was Horfcha, or the goddess of tlie earth. Besides these the Scandinavians 
honoured the god of poetry, Bragij Balder, the hero of the gods distin¬ 
guished for his beauty; the goddess of youth, Iduna; the Noras or god¬ 
desses of fate and other divinities. 

The Scandinavians had just as many poetioal myths concerning the life 
and fate of the gods os the ancient Greeks. Besides the gods, they believed 
in two unBeen worlds of giantB and dwarfs. They also believed in immor¬ 
tality, and depicted the life after death in their own fashion. For example, 
they thought that those who fell in battle lived in the palace of Valhalla with 
Woden, and spent their time fighting, hunting, and drinking, and at their 
banquets were attended by the ValkyneB, or goddesses of battle, who spun 
the web of the battle with terrible songs. 

The Romans tell us more about the worship and the priests of the Ger¬ 
mans living in Germany than about their gods. The German priests were 
held in great rospeot, but they did not form a special class like tlie Druids 
or tlie priests of the Gauls. Their singers, like those of tlie Gauls, were not 
priests but poets and ringers of battle songs. The Germans had no images 
of their gods, and tlioy did not honour them in temples but in snored 
groves m which the priests offered up soorittaes for the people. Among 
the victims there were oaptivo foes. The will of the gods and tlie future 
were interpreted in different manners, preferably by the neighing of snored 
white horses which were kept in tlie groves of the gods. 

If we turn bnok from this general observation of the Germanic nations 
to their wars with Augustus, we find the Romans in liostile oontoct with 
them on the Rhino aud the Danube. Sinoo the time of Oseaar some German 
tribos—of which the Ubu in the region of Cologne and the Vangiones, Tri- 
boeoi, and Nemotes between Schlettstadt and Oppenheiru, were the most 
important—had settled on the left bank of tho Rhine and had begun to 
adopt Roman customs. & 


THE GERMAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE) AGAINST ROME 

Augustus had no liking for war ; he was wont to say that laurels were 
beautiful but barren, and it was hia glory and pride that during his reign 
tlie Temple of Janus at Rome was repeatedly closed, and that the Parthiana 
voluntarily restored the ensigns and prisoners oaptured from the army of 
Orassus. His mind was not set on the augmentation and extension of the 
empire but upon tlie founding and consolidation of monarchical institutions, 
his wars in Spain and the Alpine regions were undertaken for the purpose 
of protecting and safeguarding the frontiers of the empire, and the war in 
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Dalmatia anti Pannonifl was purely defensive. On the Rhino alonei U© m- 
duljred in schemes of conquest 5 there Cresar s Gallic campaigns woio to bo 
continued. end the martial honours of the Julian race and name enhanced. 

As lone as Gaul was not completely tranqmllised, and stubborn tribes 
defended their hereditary liberties in the Alpine valleys, tho Gennans xrovo 
treated witli consideration. The imperator Augustus even oanfidod tlio 
safety of his person and of the Capitol to a German troop of te u 
the divine Julius had done before him, and VipaanniH Agnppa Bottled the 
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M. Lollius, wlio had made an inroad into their territory boouuso they bad 
seized and crucified some Roman spies, went unpunished. But when tlio 
new division of Gaul into provinces had been accomplished, and tlio Alpino 
districts had been reduced to submission to the sway of Rome, Drusiw 
the gallant and daring step-son of Augustus oonceivod tlio projoofc of ex¬ 
tending the borders of the empire beyond the Rhine and advancing further 
along the road which the great Cresar had trodden. 

After providing for the protection of tlio river by strongly fortifying 
the ancient confederate towns from Basel (Augusta Rauraoorimi) to Cologne 
(Colonia Agrippina)—to wit, Straaburg (Argontoratum), Speyer, Worms, 
Mainz, Bonn, etc., and creating fresh bulwarks and points cVappui both for 
defence and attack by founding the “Old Camp” (Castro votorn) whore 
Xanten now stands, and other oastella, he next attempted to secure tho 
northern districts. He induced tho Batavians, who inhabited tho marshy 
lowlands from the Rhine and Voalto the North Sea, and their neighbours on 
the east, the Frisians, who occupied the seacoast as far os tlio Bms, to enter 
into friendship and alliance with the Romans; and then, by constructing » 
navigable canal which bears the name of “Drusua-Furt” to this day, ho 
connected the lower course of the Rhine by means of tlio Yssel with tho 
inland lake of Flevo, which at that time oommunioated with tho son by a 
navigable river of the same name, but which has since boon widened out by 
the floods into an open bay, the Zuyder Zee. He thfln soiled into the Ger¬ 
man ocean with the fleet built on the Rhine, and, skirting tho Frisian count, 
came to the mouth of the Ems, where the legions fought some skirmishes 
with the Bructeri and Chauoi. The fleet wag bore exposed to u grout 
danger, for the ebb of the tide drew the waters of the ofiannol away from 
the ships and left them high and dry. They were only savocl from dofltvuu- 
tion by tho aid of the Frisians who had accompanied tho Homans by laud 
with an army. When the incoming tide floated the shipQ once moro Hrusuw 
returned to Batavia. 

The hardihood of the enterprise, unsuccessful ns it was, seems to luivo 
alarmed the Germans. The tribes between the Rhine and Wosor there¬ 
fore entered into an alliance for the defence of their oountry against tho 
enemy who monaoed it. The Chatti refused to join this league, and their 
neighbours the Sugambri consequently went to war with them, just ay 
Drubus, who had spent the winter in Rome, reappeared on tho Rhino and 
crossed the boundary stream at the “Old Standing Gamp" (at Xanton). 
He subjugated the Usipetes, and having made a bridge over tlio Lupin 
ruppo), lie traversed unopposed the country of the Sigambn, which wan 
denuded of its fighting men, and attacked tho Cherusoi on the loft bunk of 
, Weser ; scarcity of provisions and tho approach of winter foreod him, 
however, to retreat. On bis return maroh the Germany attacked him 
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fiercely on all sides. Pent in a narrow gorge and hard beset, he and his 
army would have been irretrievably lost had not the Germans, thinking 
the enemy already vanquished, ventured upon the final mnssacre with 
savage eagerness and without any order or method. The victory of whioli 
they thought themselves certain 
passed over to Roman strategy, 

The Germans were beaten and had 
to look on while the Homans built 
the castellcim of Aliso which they 
garrisoned and used as a point 
d'appui for later undertakings. The 
emperor refused the title of impe- 
rator, by whioli the army hailed 
their general, but granted hia vio- 
torious son on ovation and triumphal 
honours. 

To secure a strong base for his 
campaigns of conquest Drusus, after 
a personal interview with his impe¬ 
rial father, had great fortifications con* 

Btructed the next year on the German 
river. The banks of the Rhine were 
lined with more than fifty oastello, 
of which tho raoBt important, situ¬ 
ated opposite the standing oamp of 
Mogontiaoum (Mainz), grow into a 
town in course of tune; Bonn was 
oonnooted by a bridge with the right 
bank of the royal stream, tho high 
angle between the Rhino, tho Main, 
ana the Lhhn was guarded by a sorioa 
of linos on tho Tatums which still 
proclaim their first framer in thoir 
name of M Drususgrabon.” They formed the basis of that groat frontier 
rampart whioh in later days divided Roman territory from free Germania. 

After these preparations Drusus undertook hia third campaign against 
middlo Germany. Assisted by the warlike Norvii and other Gtulio auxil¬ 
iaries and allied with llie Frisians, who supplied him with necessaries, tho 
bold loader advanced northeastwards along tho right bank of the Main, 
defeated tho ChatU in a sanguinary pi tolled battle, penetrated across tho 
W orra and through the Horoynian foroBt (Thliringerwald) into the country 
of the Ohorusci, and reached tho western hank of the Elbe, passing through 
traots whioh no Roman had ever trod, to tribeB whioh had never heard the 
Roman name. Dion repeats a legend of how, when DrusuB was preparing to 
oross this distant stroam, Iio was mot Ivy a woman of superhuman stature, 
whonddroefledhim in Latin, saying ; M whither, 0 Drusus, thou insatiable 
one ? It is not nllottod to thee by fate to see all this 5 turn back, already 
thou standest at the term of thy life and of thy deeds l ” He hastened back 
on account of tlio approaoli of winter, but he was never to see the Rhine 
again. Ho died on the way baokj of sickness aocording to some, aocordiug 
to others from tho results of a fracture of the log caused by the fall of hia 
horse. lie died in tho thirtieth yonr of liis ago, in tho arms of his brotlier 
Tiberius, who had hastened to meet him. His body was borne with great 
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pomp and mourning through Gaul and Italy to Homo* where it was oommittod 
to a funeral pyre on the Field of Mara and the ashes interred in the imperial 
vault. An altar in the neighbourhood of the Lippe, ft statue in military 
attire, together with an empty sepulchral monument at Mainz (the remains 
of which are said still to be preserved in the “Eiohelstein ” ) around which 
the legions every year celebrated the anniversary of his death with funeral 
games, and a triumphal arch on the Appian way, were intended to preserve 
For all time the memory of the brave ana beloved prinoo who was tho first of all 
the Romans to press forward to the Elbe. The title of * 4 Gennnnious Con¬ 
queror of the Germans, which Augustus had bestowed upon him, passed over 
to his son. 

The place of the heroic Drusus was taken by his brother Tibonus, The 
latter, in accordance with his ohar&oter, ohose tho paths of ounning, trouahory, 
and prudent negotiation, and by these means gamed more than his knightly 
brother had won by force of arras. It was through his agonoy that tho 
German tribes, including even the Sugambri who liod at first refused, sent a 
number of distinguished chiefs with proposals of peaoo to the emperor when 
he was staying in Gaul. In defiance of honour and justioo tlioy wore arrested 
and carried in custody to Gallio oities, whore they took tlioir own livos. 3 ty 
this perfidious deed the Romans gained their end. Tiberius took advantage 
of the consternation of the Germans to lead his legions straight over the 
Rhine. At variance among themselves and deprived of tlioir cliioCs and 
leaders, the German tribes oould offer no permanent resist an oo to tho invader. 
Victoriously the general traversed the devastated districts, and by tlio might 
of ins legions ana the terror of the Roman name suooooclod in making tho 
inhabitants bow amazed and hopeless to superior might (though not till after 
forty thousand of them, Sugambri for the .most part, had been carried away 
and Bottled on the left side of the beautiful river). A Roman governorship 
was then established between Rhine and ‘Weser, 1 

The events of the next few years are shrouded in obscurity. Tho 
triumph that Tiberius celebrated for Ins German, viotory was likowiso tho 
beginning of the imperial displeasure which kept him for soven years at 
ithoaes. During this period rumour is silent on German affairs; an cam¬ 
paign only is mentioned, that of Domitius Ahenobarbus, a haughty, arrogant, 
and overbearing man. He crowd the Elbe, the eastern banfc of whijh ho 
adorned with an at to to Augnatua ; assigned dwolbng-nlnoos in south (lor- 
b a^ v , am th f, Mfun aa<1 Danube, to the German tribe of the Ilenmni- 

t*“ee‘between g a fl t Rh,°n Ilat:rU l 0t w n ° f th ® .“. lon S tlioso oaueownys of 

S+L “ R o u d w ® S0l > wh ‘ o1 ' were to facilitate Dio junction 
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with more than German savagery,” and the fleet meanwhile sailed along the 
coast of the North Sea and joined hands with the land forces. 

But in spite of these vaunted achievements Roman dominion struck no 
root in those parts; their anoient freedom suffered hut a temporary eclipse 
and quickly returned when once the legions were withdrawn. The adroit 
prince was all the more successful in binding the tribes between the Rhine 
and Weser to Rome. The strength of the army, — which had permanent 
bases at Xanten and Aliso,—ana the arts of subornatiou, cunning, and 
treachery, which Tiberius employed with masterly skill, did not fail of effect 
upon the divided and contentious Germans. Roman influence established 
itself more and more strongly, especially when Sentius Satuminus, an up¬ 
right and able man who oombmed the austerity of a striot commander with 
the genial manners of a consummate statesman, ocoupied the post of Roman 
governor. He was able to win over the simple and primitive people to 
appreciate the manners and advantages of civilised life by displaying 
to them in an attractive form “ the superiority of Roman ways and arts. 
The Germans began to “ realise their own rudeness,” and to take pleasure 
in “a world of strict order, rigid law, and manifold arts and enjoyments.” 
The standing camps of the army became markets where foreign merchants 
offered the wares of the south for sale, where the children of nature made 
the nequamtanoe of tlie charm and sweetness of a wealthy civilisation. A 
brisk traffic familiarised the natives with Roman speech and manners, 
Roman law met with increasing recognition and regard, German youths 
already fought in the Roman raulcs and prided themselves on their foreign 
weapons and their rights as Roman citizens. The characteristics of German 
nationality would have been gravely compromised if the Romans had suc¬ 
ceeded m extending their dominion across the Rhine and the Danube, if 
the German princes, such as Arminius and Marboduus, whom they enticed 
into their service had remained loyal and devoted to them. But they had 
now to learn that the love of liberty and the fatherland was not yet extinct. 

Marboduus, chief of tlie Maroomanni, a powerful tribe belonging to the 
Suevian confederation, which was entrusted with the oharge of the frontier 
southwards from the Main, waB sprung of a noble race and possessed a 
strong frame and a hold spirit. As a young man he had won the favour 
of Augustus during a two years’ stay in Rome, and hod so thoroughly 
assimilated foreign culture “ tluit tlie Romans could sonrooly rocognise the 
barbarian in him.” About the time that Drusua boro the Roman eagles 
to the Elbe Marboduus returned to his nativo land, well versed in Roman 
strategy and politios. 

At tlie head of his own people he conceived the bold plan of leading the 
Marcomanni away from their settlements on the Rhine in tlie perilous neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, and winning a safe homo for thorn farther east. By force 
or treaty ho gained possession of tlie mountain-girt land of the Boil (Bojen- 
lioira or Bohemia), and made this M mighty stronghold of nature ” the oentre 
of a tribal confederacy whioh waB to be extended to the northern bank of the 
Danube, and to impose a limit on the expansion of the world-empire of Rome. 
With a valiant army practised in Roman tactics at his disposal, and sur- 
roundod, like the lmporator, with a body-guard, Marboduus was able in a few 
ycara to make the Maroomannian loaguo a power in the land, and to inspire 
the Romans with justifiable apprehension. For however the wary and pru¬ 
dent prineo might at first demonstrate in his outward behaviour his friend- 
ship and dovolion to Romo, whatever facilities for access to his country and 
traffic with his people ho might give to the Roman merchants and traders, 
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vfifr Ms self-confidence grew with, the consciousness of power, and from his 
bearing and determined tone it was manifest that he was aware of the posi¬ 
tion he held. His kingdom soon became the refuge of all the persecuted and 

disaffected^© ^ ^ f e it impossible to look on passively at the growing 
newer of the Marcomannian state on the Danube. A simultaneous attack 
from east and west was to work its destruction. While TibonuB wna as- 
sembline a large foroe at Carnuntum to prooeod up-atroam, Sentius bntunii- 
nU a was to advanoe from the country of the Chatti by way of tlio Ilercynmn 
forest This well-ooncerted soheme was, however, destined never to bo 
executed. The revolt of the Pnnnonian tribes obliged Tiberius to lead his 
legions to the lower Danube, and Augustus hastened to keep tho Mtirconmn- 
nian ohieftain fast among hie mountains by a peace on favourable terms, lost 
he should increase the impending danger on tho Adriatic by 
joining the enemy. Wo have already spoken of tho turrlblo 
war by which the country along Hie lowor Danubo was at 
once oonquered and reduoed to a desert. When Gornumious 
brought to Rome the news of tho viofcorious issuo of tho throe 
years* conflict, a mood of unbounded jubilation took pos¬ 
session of tho capital. The people vied with ono another in 
celebrating these triumphant aohiovomonts with festal ban- 




prayers, when tho terrible news of the disasters in Germany 
smote upon the hustle of the oity like a bolt from tho bluo.o 


TUB BATTLE OF TEUTOBT7RG IfORIEST 

It lias already been mentioned that, in tho years 4 and 
5 a.d., Tiberius had achieved some suocossos in northwest 
Germany. According to Velleius those buooossos consisted 
in the subjugation of the CaninofafceB, Ilattuarii, and ttruo- 
teri, and in the voluntary submission of tho Chuuci and, 
more eBpeoially, of the Cherusoi. It has also boon observed 
early German tj“*» fcom what Velleius says wo can form no clcnu* comsop- 
WEApoKa tion of the relations between those tribes and Romo, though 
from the different terms which he employs in speaking of 
the two groups it seems probable that tlio Chorusei and a part of tho tribo 
of the Ckauoi oooupied the position of allies, and had pledged thomsolvuH 
to act as auxiliaries. Strabo also says tA rpla rdy/utra TrapatnrovihjOdirra 
inr&hero if; ivibpaif. 

The warlike tastes of the Germans may have facilitated their acooplanoo 
of suoli a position, for large bodies of them often ontorod tho sorvioo of 
belligerent nations in the tram of young and martial leaders of noble birth. 
Possibly the relation was similar to that which subsisted botwoon the ,Swiss 
and the French at the end of the Middle Ages. Certain it is that Arminuw 
had served in tho Roman armies at the head of his countrymen, and, like his 
mother, had won distinction in several campaigns. Tho Bruotori, on tho 
other hand, must have been to a certain extent in subjection, and lima have 
had painful experiences of the Roman aTt of government, in its system of 
taxation as well as in judicial procedure and reoraiting. Yams in particu¬ 
lar (as is evident from the whole description of his government given by 
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Velleius and Dion.) was over hasty in his attempts at “ romanising ” the 
Germans during the summer he spent in their territory at the head of his 
army. If (as Dion says and we may well assume) a strong party, in whioh 
the nobles formed a prominent element, had in the first instanoe submitted 
reluctantly to Roman domination, their exasperation now spread to a wider 
circle and the effeota of Varus* ill-judged measures extended beyond their 
borders to the Cherusci, their neighbours on the east. 

The Homans had probably come in large numbers into the territory of 
the latter tribe also, and had praetioolly treated their allies as subjects, 
assuming a peremptory tone towards them and perhaps even indulging in 
acts of violence. It is also possible that they had established 
advanced posts there before the year 9 . Their own expen- 
enoe and the fate of the Brueteri must have taught the 
Cherusoi, especially those of high rank, what fate was in 
store for them, ana have incited them to take the resolution 
of annihilating Roman dominion in Germany. Henoe it 
appears that the nobles of the Bruoteri and Cherusoi arrived 
at an understanding to the effeot that Varus should be in¬ 
duced by the friendly reoeption accorded to him by the heads 
of the dneruscion nobility when he came amongst the Brno- 
tori to pitch his summer camp among the Cherusoi, farther 
on in the interior of Germany than usual and nearer to the 
Weser. When he had been lulled into absolute security by 
the peaceful behaviour of the inhabitants and by amicable 
intercourse with, the nobles, the revolt against Rome was to 
be set on foot and the Roman army annihilated. Whether 
they at the same time oonoeived the plan of allowing a re- 
moto tribe to oommenoo the rebellion, so as to oblige Varus 
to go in one particular direction to subdue it, we oannot tell, 
but Armmms, who was minutely acquainted with the strategy 
of the Romans, must certainly have been aware—as is shown 
by the tactics he employed in the year 15 —that they oould 
not be successfully attaoked in camp, but only on the march 
over difficult ground. It is also possible that the original 
design was to choose the return march of the Romans to the 
Rhino, hut that the oonspirators found it impossible to wait Q 

so long after onoe the Roman party, with SogesteB at its head, WhapS?? 
had reoeiYecl some vague information concerning their inten¬ 
tions ; and they were therefore constrained to have reoourse to some other 
means in order to mduoe Varus to break up his summer comp earlier than he 
had intended. But the question is of no great consequence. 

In any case the scheme was successful, for Varus abandoned himself to 
reckless unoonoern, deoeived less by the peaceful submission of the people 
and by intercourse with the nobles, whom he frequently welcomed at nis 
table, than by the fact that suitors positively crowded to demand justioe of 
him. There is probably some connection between the endeavours of the 
princes to convince him that the Germans aoquiesoed voluntarily in the Roman 
order and the faot that they asked him for troops to maintain general tran¬ 
quillity. Thus it came about that he rudely rebuffed those who, suspecting 
treachery behind the Gorman show of amity, advised him to be on his guard, 
and that in spite of frequent warnings on the part of Segestes, moreover, he 
detached small divisions of liis troops to oonvoy the transport. Presently 
the news came that a remote tribe or province had risen against the Romans, 
n w.—vot. yi, v 
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This had been done at the instigation of tlie conspirators, in order that VartiH 
might prooced from his camp in a particular direction. 

It would be of the highest importance if we oould gather from our author¬ 
ities an approximate idea of who the rebels were or whore they dwolt; as it 
is, we are left to oonjecfcure. We have seen which UibcB besides the Cho- 
rusci were subdued by Tiberius: the Oaninefates, Hattuarii, llruotori, tuid 
Chauci. The first two need not be considered, as they lived too near to the 
Rhine and were thus too completely within the sphere of Roman dominion, 
There then remain only the Bruoten and Cliauoi; and as tlio latter tribe 
was subsequently in possession of an eagle belonging to one of the legions 

of Vania, and tlioroforo must 


evidunUy fixed upon tl\o nortil- 
V- ^ 556e ^ west. And it is plain that Va- 

Aiuuvius made no attempt at a wider 

extension of Roman dominion. 
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quarters. They themselves stayed with him, not only to sustain lum in lug 
unconcern, but also to watoh him and to be at hand if the plot should happen 
to be betrayed to him by the Roman party. For this was no imaginary 
danger. 

The evening^ before the start, while Varus was entertaining the princes 
of the Cherusoi at his table, Segestcs came forward and openly charged 
Arinmius and his adherents with conspiracy, demanding the arrest of Ar- 
mimuB and the ringleaders of the plot, and offering to be put in fetters him¬ 
self as a pi oof of the truth of his aoousatdon. Varus turned a deaf ear to 
these disclosures, probably because the notorious enmity between Segostea 
and Anninms made lum doubt the good faith of the aaouser, and the start 
took plaoe next morning. 

The conspirators now took leave of Varus on the pretext of putting 
themselveB at the head of their forces and bringing them to join him; 
but in reality these forces were already stationed in readiness along the 
route which Varus would have to take. In addition, to this, word must 
have been sent even to the Morsi and Ohauoi to hasten with their levies 
to a particular point. Orders were then given for a general massacre of the 
isolated Roman garrisons. 

It has frequently been observed that the revolt cannot have been repre¬ 
sented to Varus os very serious j otherwise the carelessness of his disposi¬ 
tions on the maroh is absolutely incomprehensible. The crowd of women 
and children who were in the oamp and accompanied the army proves either 
that ho intended to pitoh his summer oamp for a longer or shorter period in 
the rebellious province after he lmd subdued it, or that if he meant to send 
them back to the Rhine their return, would not involve a very oirouitous 
journey. 

Meanwhile the long array, marohing in imperfeot order and hampered by 
enormous quantities of baggage, had got entangled in difficult paths that led 
uphill and downhill through the thick forest, and while they were engaged 
in toilsomely improving the rood by felling trees, makiug bridges, etc,, 
very wet weather Bet in with a storm so violent that branohes were tom 
from the huge trees and hulled down upon tbe marohiug men beneath. 
The ground beoame slippery, and the difficulty of getting along amidst the 
roots and trunks of trees was doubled j and in this preoarious plight the army 
found itself suddenly assailed on all sides by Gormans. At this juncture, 
when he realised the treachery of the Germans, Varus can hardly have come 
to any other resolution than to escape from a fcroot of country so dangerous 
by taking the shortest road to the Rhino, where he would be able to deploy 
Ins forces and oheckumte the enemy. 

It lias been asserted that he could most easily have accomplished this 
by returning to his summer camp, from whioli a properly constructed 
military road must oertainly have led to his winter quarters on the Rhine. 
But who can tell whether Varus did not reflect that to go book by the 
way he had come would involve too great hardship and loss, while a di¬ 
version of his line of march to the river might be effeoted with no greater 
danger and might even offer his army a more easily attainable condition of 
safety? Nor need we lose Bight of the possibility that he arrived at a 
wrong decision. 

Thus the march was continued with heavy loss, the straggling order 
avenging itself by making organised resistance impossible. Nevertheless, 
the army pitobed its oamp as best it could in the evening j though it must 
have been nard to find a suitable spot in the wooded hill-oountry. Here they 
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decided to burn or abandon their useless baggage 

them but what was absolutely ueoessaryj and so proceeded on thou max oh 

iD tS; °S'to fofcg Turn H ™ evident that they oovddkoe|HUj. 
pnemv at a respectful distance; but the road presently led into the forest 
afrain^and the Germans were about them immediately, inflicting sanguinary 
The R“~™ <-n Q1 >, C ni^ a hat the narrowness of a defile 

into which the 



to their distress"tlio min and 

tempest set in anew; they could baiely keep their feet, to any' ol 

pressing forwards, and the drenohed weapons of the Romans could not be»01 n- 
ployod to advantage against a light-armed foe equally swift to robront or to 
attack. Moreover, the numbers of the enemy increased, for those who had 
hitherto cautiously held hack now flocked to seouro a share of tlio spoils ; 
and if the Mursi were not already included in the compact we may suppose 
that they appeared at this juncture and captured tlie eagle which Was liltor- 
wards found in their possession. , ,, , . ... 

The ease was desperate, and Yarns had not courage to die m battle rather 
than by his own hand. The report of his death crippled the lwftt remains of 
vigorous resistance m his army, though they did not nogloot to bury his body 
at onoc Whether the cavalry under Numoniua Yala now attempted to Hue 
or whether they had already fled we cannot tell; neither do wo know wliollior 
the legates were still alive or had already fallen* At the last tlie two oamp 
prefects seem to have taken command, L. Eggius firat, and afterwards, whim 
he had fallen in a last desperate attempt to break through, Ooioniiis. It was 
the latter who presently entered into negotiations with the Gormans for the 
surrender of what was left of the army. 

Velleius* states that Ceionius entered into negotiations after the greater 
port of the army had perished in the fight. When he had submitted tliorc 
ensued the scenes of vengeance reported by Florus./ Those do not boro con¬ 
cern us, but it is a matter of greater interest that there was only one of the 
Romau oastella in Germany whioh the Germans were unable to take. Tins 
was Aliso, whither some fugitives succeeded iu escaping. Iloro the priini- 
pilar C. Cfflditus assumed tlie ohief command, and defended it in the hope 
of relief until hunger foroed the garrison to au attempt at flight in which the 
strongest at least were euccesafuLd 

Terrible was the veugeanoe winch the Germans took for tho wrong done 
to their liberties. Many distinguished Romans, oolonols and captains, bled 
on the altars of the gods; attorneys and judges were put to doatli by torture; 
the heads of many of the fallen were affixed as trophies to tlio Irons round 
the battle-field; and those who esoaped with life found tliomsolvos con¬ 
demned to dishonourable slavery. “Many a Roman of knightly or sena¬ 
torial birth grew old as a hind or shepherd to some Gorman peasant.’ 1 

Yenjjeanoe did not even respect the deed. Tho oorpso of Varus, whioh 
his soldiers had piously buried, was torn from its grevo and tho severed head 
sent as a trophy to Marboduus, who subsequently dolivorod it Up to tho 
emperor at Rome. So perished miserably this splendid army of nearly fifty 
thousand men. WbII might Augustus bewail himself at tho nows of tlio 
disaster in the Toutoburg forest and cry aloud in his dospair: 11 Varus, give 
me back my legions 1 ” Many families of long descent had to mourn the ions 
of kinsmen or oonneotions. The feasts and games stopped, tlio German body¬ 
guard was dismissed to the islands, Romo, usually so noisy, was still and 
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dumb. Sentinels patrolled the streets at night, vows to the gods and re¬ 
cruiting on a great scale pave evidence of the dread that was in men’s hearts. 
They feared that the terrible days of the Cumbrians and Teutons might come 
again. 

The conquest of the Roman caafcolla between the Rhine and the Visurgis 
followed olose on the heels of the defeat of Varus. Aliso held out longest; 
thither the Romans had carried their women and children and there the 
scattered and fugitive remnants of the army hod taken refuge. When their 
provisions came to an end the besieged tried to slip through the sentries of 
the besiegers under oover of a stormy night. But only the armed men suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting their way through to the Rhine, the greater number of the 
helpless fell into the hands of the viators and shared the fate of other pris¬ 
oners, and the fortress of Aliso was destroyed. ABprenae, who was guard¬ 
ing the bank of the Rhine with his two legions lest the revolt should spread 
to the excitable Gauls, was powerless to lay the tempest. Thus was Roman 
supremacy broken down oil the right bank of the Rhine. 

The dwellers on the north coast, the Ohauoi, Frisii, and some other 
tribes, alone adhered to the allianoe with Rome. Tiberius, who had has¬ 
tened up with Ins freshly enlisted troops, confined his efforts to the strength¬ 
ening and safeguarding of the Rhine frontier and to watching over Gaul, and 
deferred to the future his revenge for the tarnished glory of the Roman 
arms. He did, indeed, orosB the Rhine next year to show the Germans that 
the might of Romo was still unbroken; but he did not go far from the river 
bank, and the strict discipline which he observed and the hard camp life 
which he imposed on the legions and enforced by his own example, bore 
witness that the Romans were alive to the danger that menaced their domin¬ 
ion from the Germans and had learned a lesson from bitter experience. 

However muoh Velleius « may vaunt his hero, when the oommander left the 
Rhine in the year 12 to celebrate at Rome his triumph over pacified Germany, 
ho could boast of no achievement which obliterated the disgraoe inflicted in 
the Teutoburg forest. Tins was left for his nephew Germamcus, the gallant 
son of Drusus, on whom the governorship of Gaul and the supreme command 
over all the military forces on the Rhine was conferred after the withdrawal 
of Tiberius. [Tiberius had, nevertheless, proved himself an able oommander.] 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF GERMANICUS 1 

About the time that Augustus departed this life at Nola, Germanieuswas 
startled by the news that a mutmy had broken out among the soldiers at 
the “Old Camp 1 * (Vetera). The change of monarohs and the mourning 
feasts whioli were the consequence had interrupted military exeroises, disci¬ 
pline had grown slaok, and the minds of the soldiery were filled and inflamed 
with all sorts of hopes and desires. Hence threatening agitations and muti¬ 
nies took plaee almost simultaneously among the Pannonian and German 
legions. Germanious hurried to the lower Rhine from Gaul, where he had 
been busy with the taxation, to find there a refractory army which had 
cast away all bonds of obedienoe and discipline, whioh complained of its 
long and arduous servioe, demanded higher pay and presents of money, 
offered the sovereignty to him with boisterous oloniour, and maltreated at 

C 1 The remaining events of the German campaigns belong to the epoch of Augustus’ Bucces- 
boi, Tiberius , hut they are presented hero In the interests or an unbroken narrative, and a fin¬ 
ished picture.] 
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the altars the emissaries of the senate who brought the news of the change 
of government. The commander-in-ohief suooeoded in restoring quiet and 
or dor, though with great difficulty, and not until a schism had arisen among 
the rioters themselves and the ringleaders and most audacious spirits had 
been hideously murdered by their fellow soldiers. 

The Illyrian revolt was put down by Dvusub, the emperor's son. To 
expiate the crimes they had committed the German legions demanded to be 
led against the enemy j they believed that there was no way of iippoasing tho 

___ spirits of their murdorod brothers in 

aims but by covering their own guilty 
breasts with honourable wounds. And 
Germauiaus willingly gratified their 
lust of battle by a oampaign in tlio re¬ 
gions beyond the Rhino. 

Germanicua was ono of tho last 
heroic figures of decadent Romo. Ilo 
was in the prime of life and oombinud 
all physical and montal oxoollomdos 
with the virtues of a valiant warrior. 
Noble In figure and boaring, versed in 
tho lughoBb Groolc oultnro of tho ago, 
famed as ftn orator and os a poet, ami 
endowed with admirable qualities of 
mind and heart, he was the darling 
of the legions and the people. They 
honoured in him tho son of Drrnms, 
whose noble likonoBS lie \yubj the 
husband of the admirable Agritmiim, 
granddaughter of Augustus, who laid 
borne him a number of blooming chil¬ 
dren » the descendant of tho triumvir 
Antony, whose daughter his im»tlu>r 
Ootavm had boon. And if his uoldovo- 
nients m Pannoma and Dalnmtiu Imd 
gamed him the confidence and devo¬ 
tion of his oonmidos at arms, tho kind¬ 
liness of Ins nature and an address 
in vhioli affability was mingled with 
— dignity and majesty won him iho 

0F a Gk ** ra * J j? arfc< ? of ftU mou - When ho wont in 
(AfarDo MoQtAuefln) dlSgUlSO, US TllOltllS tolls, Uirulljfll till) 

inspired tlie^oomy soul Kemueror tho *■»"> 

lonst Tnoitus assures us. But possiblv that writaJa*** ? us l )10l . on : fa 0 at 
make partisan use of evil motives ma/lm™ to invent, or 

torians believe that llavo . fal9lfl ®* tho facts. Some his- 
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the rule of another, and no matter how many proofs of loyalty and devotion 
the latter might give, they were not enough to exorcise the phantoms in his 
uncle's distrustful soul. He seemed perpetually to hear the address of the 
legions to their beloved general: “If Germanious desired supreme power, 
they were at his disposal*’5 and in his nephew’s kindly and liberal nature 
lie oould see nothing but an intention to smooth his path to sovereignty. 

Germanious undertook his oampaign against the country beyond the 
Rhine under favourable circumstances. After their victory over Varus the 
Germans had abandoned themselves to careless security, their tribal confed¬ 
eracy grew lax, their chieftains quarrelled. Segestes, full of ranoour and 
envy against Arminius of old, was even more wroth with the Gherusoan 
prince now that the latter had abducted his daughter Thusnelda and had 
taken the willing girl to wife. 

Victories qf Germanious 

The drat campaign, which Germanious with his legions and auxiliaries 
began in the autumn of the some year, was consequently orowned with buc- 
oess. On a star-lit ni^ht he attacked the Marsi as they were celebrating a 
religious solemnity with joyous banquets, and having craftily surrounded 
them massaored them without pity, destroyed a sanctuary winch they held 
in high reverence, and wasted their territory for ten miles with fire and 
sword. Enraged at this treacherous attack, the Bruoteri, Tubantes, and 
Usipetes flew to arms and vigorously attacked the retreating Romans. But 
thanks to admirable leading and wary valour they reaohed their winter quar¬ 
ters on the Rhine without senouB loss. Next year Germanious invaded the 
land of the Oliatti from Mogontiaoum, burned Mattiura their capital, and 
wasted the oountry. He then reaoued Sogostca, who, being besieged by Ar- 
miniua, had appealed to the Romans for succour, oarried Thusnelda (whom 
her perfidious father had snatohed away from her husband and delivered 
over to the enemy) into captivity, and sent the son of Segestes, Segimund 
by name—who, though a priest of the Ubii had once tom the saored fillet 
and fought for freedom at his country’s call in the Teutobur^ forest— 
under a strong escort to Gaul. Thusnelda, inspired by the spirit of her 
husband ratheT than of her father, followed the victor, not humbled to tears, 
not with entreaties, but with a proud look, her hands folded on her breast, 
thinking of the son she bore beneath her heart and who should be bom to 
servitude. 

Pull of rage and fury at this domestic disgrace, Arminius flew through 
the territory of the Cherusoi and summoned all the people to revenge 
upon the Romans, who were not ashamed to wage war by treachery and 
against helpless women. He succeeded in combining the Cherusoi and sev¬ 
eral neighbouring tribes into a great armed oonfoderaoy, and induoed his uncle 
Inguiomer, who ruled over the region near the Teutoburg forest, to join the 
league. Germanious met this new danger with courage and discretion. 
While he himself with four legions went down the dyke of Drusus and 
the Flevo Laous by ship as his father Drusus had onoe done, and sailed 
along the coast, Ins legate Crocina marohed through the country of the 
Bruoteri, and Redo, leader of the cavalry, through that of the Frisians. 
The three divisions of the army reunited on the banks of the Ems and, rein¬ 
forced by the conquered Chauoi, mnrolied, bearing hideous devastation with 
them, towards the Luppia, where they visited the battle-field in the Teuto- 
buTg forest and paid the last honours to the bones of the fallen. 
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When the army oame into the vicinity of the Teutoburg forest, says 
Taoitus, a longing came over Caesar to pay tlie lust duties to tho fallen 
warriors and tneir general; the whole army, mindful of their frionds mid 
kindred, of the disasters of war and the lot of mankind, was seized with 
tenderness and compassion. After CiBoine had been sont forward to spy 
out the ravines of the forest and to lay bridges and oausoways across tho 
swampy bogland and treaoberous fields, the whole army entered tho place of 
mourning, terrible alike to sight and memory. 

The camps of Yarns were still standing; by the contracted wall of oir- 
oumvallation it could be seen that they had sheltered but the remnant of 
the army. The bones of the fallen were bleaching on tho battle-field, here 
m heaps, there scattered, according os an attempt had boon niudo at flight 
or resistance j among the human bodies lay broken weapons and tho skele¬ 
tons of horses \ hollow skulls stared down from tlie tree trunks; and in tho 
groves dose at hand could be seen the altars at whioh the tribunes and cen¬ 
turions had been slaughtered to the gods. Some who had osoapod from the 
fight or from captivity pointed out the plaoes whore tho legates had fallen, 
where Varus had received his first wound and whoro ho had thrust the 
sword into his breast} where Armmins had addressed the multitude, whoio 
the prisoners had been strung up, where the eagles had boon tukou and 
flouted. 

The army, filled with mingled grief and wrath, buried the bones of tho 
three legions six years after tlieir defeat, and no man know whoso remains 
he was covering with earth, whether those of a brother or a strangor. Cnwii r 
himaeM laid the first sod of a tumulus, the last gift to the departed, u wit- 
ness of sympathetic grief to those present. Tiberius, however, disannmyoil 
of the interment of the bodies, either thinking that the soidiors would \m 

anff-hn^A 11 ^ dlS00ur0g ® cl b ^ th ® terrible si g ht > or Hiispooting that in this 
aot the general was oourting the favour of the army and of thopooplo. 

The Return March 

Wltb Ariuiuius, in which the Roman cavalry suffered 
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fruitless fighting, and with exhausted strength saw certain destruction 
staring thorn in the face. 

Then the Germane in the insolence of triumph and the wary Greoinn in 
his superior military skill wrought them an unexpected deliverance. A 
premature assault ujaon the hostile camp, attempted by the Germans against 
the advioe of Armimus and at the instigation of Inguiomer, was driven baok 
by a sudden oharge of the Romans. Inguiomer left the field severely wounded 
and the Germans withdrew into 


the mountains in disorder, pur¬ 
sued by the enemy. Carina then 
led his legions rapidly to the 
Rhine. Rut rumours of disaster 
had outstripped them; men be¬ 
lieved that the army was already 
annihilated, and in imagination 
saw the enemy rushing upon 
themselves. They were in the 
act of making preparations to 
destroy the bridges about Vetera 
when Agrippina hurried thitheT 
and prevented the cowardly deed. 
And when the army Arrived this 
heroic woman, standing like n 
general at the head of the bridge, 
welcomed it with friendly greet¬ 
ings, nursed the wounded, and 
bestowed gifts on those who had 
been plundered. 

Germnnicna arrived soon after 
with his troops, likewise preceded 
by rumours of disaster. And in 
truth they too had passed through 
great dangers. O wing to the shal¬ 
lowness of the water only two 
legions could be put on hoard; 
the legate Vitellius was to lead the 
reBb along the margin of the sea. 
But this latter body was over¬ 
taken by the tide, which rose 
breast-high around the soldiers 
and put an end to oil order; 
waves and eddies carried men and 



A Roman Emshror 
(A fter Be Montfauc&n) 


beasts away; draught cattle, baggage, and corpses drifted hither and thither 
in the water. They escaped destruction narrowly and with heavy loss. Ger- 
mamens and Agrippina exerted themselves to the utmost to make them forget 
their sorrows and hardships bv condescension and kindly enoouragement, py 
attention and rewards; and Gaul, Spain, and Italy vied with one another in 
the effort to make good their losses m arras, horses, and money. 

Moved rather by apprehension at the crowing love and devotion of the 
lesions for their general and his family than by annoyance at the mishaps 
oi the German expedition, the emperor resolved to recall Germanious from 
the Rhine and despatch him to the East. This circumstance made the 
general all the more anxious to bring to a glorious issue the war in Germany 
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which he regarded himself as bound in honour to terminate. A fleet of 
a thousand ships, with flat bottoms adapted for the ebb and flow, well 
manned and abundantly provisioned, was collected m tho Batavian islands. 
In these he voyaged with eight legions to the mouth of the Araisia and then 
marohed by land to the Viaurgis, on whose right bank the Germans wore 
posted under the command of Arminius. , . _ . 

A biother of the Cherusoan chieftain was serving m the Homan army and 
had been rewarded for his military Bervioes in Pan noma and for tho loss of 
au eye with pay and badges of honour. Arminius asked and obtained an in¬ 
terview with him; but warmly as he exhorted turn m Ins own name mid their 
mother’s to take the part of their beloved country and to fight lor tlioir horocl- 
lfcary freedom and native gods, his words recoiled without effool from tlie 
breast of the misguided and degenerate man. If tho Yisurgis had not 
flowed between these dissimilar brothers they would have come to blows. 
Thus even in tlie earliest tunes Germany exliibxfcs the Bpaotnolo of fraternal 
strife and national disunion. 

Next day Germamcus led his army across the river. The Batavian 
cavalry, wluoh preceded the main body, was entioed by a feint of flight 
on the part of the Cherusoi into a plain encircled by wooded heights, whore 
the majority of them, including then* gallant leader Cariobald, suooumbod 
to the blows of tlie enemy. Soon afterwards battle took piano in a plain 
colled by Taoitus Idistavisua, that stretohed from tho Yisurgis to tlie rnngo 
of hills that bordered it. 

Battling vrith Arminitis 


Before the fight began both leaders endeavoured to inflame tho ardour 
of their warriors, Germanious trying to rid his men of tlioir dread of the 
unequal combat on wooded ground and of tho lofty stature and savage 
looks of their adversaries, ana insisting on the superiority of their armour 
over the wretohed weapons of the other side — their shields of wood anil 
wickerwork, their short spears and stickB hardened in the fire; Arminius 
reminding the Germans of former victories, and then asking whether auy 
ohoice was left to them save to maintain their freedom or die boforo slavery 
overtook them. 

But bravely as the Germans advanced to the fray, violory favoured tho 
tactics of the legions directed by the military genius and rosoluto gonoral- 
ship of Csesar Germamons. In vain Arminius strove to rally tho light 
by bold rushes and oheers, tho Oheruscan column was nliattorod against 
the advance of tlie auxiliary troops, Gauls, Haiti, and Vindelioi j wounded 
and with his face disfigured with blood to evade recognition, tho German 
prinoe escaped to the mountains by the strength of Tus war homo. In- 
guiomer also saved himself by the same artifice and tlie flootnosH of his 
steed. The rest were cut down. Many who attempted to swim aoross 
the Yisurgis met their death from the missiles of the enemy, tho violenoo 
of the stream, the hurrying orowd behind them or tho yiolding bunk in 
front. Some who hid themselves in the tops and branohes of lofty oalm 
were shot by the archers or killed by the falling of tho trees. The ftlaugUer 
lasted far on into the night, for two miles tho ground was strewn thick 
with corpses. The Romans hailed Germamcus us imperator and orootod 

on the battle-field a stately trophy with the names of tlie conquered tribes 
upon it. * 

The Germans bad Biioouinbed before the superior might of Homo, but 
their spirit was unbroken ; the erection of the trophy on their territory and 
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soil inflamed them with wrath and vengeance. High and low, young 
and old, flew to arms and, led by Inguiomer and the wounded Arminius, 
set upon the Homan army. Thus a seoond battle took place a few days 
later two miles to the east of the scene of the first, near a wide dam which 
the Angnvaiii had thrown up ns a harrier against the Cherusoi. 

It was a terrible battle. The Germans, sheltered by the rampart, offered 
a desperate resistance, and when they were at length forced to give ground 
by the shngers and arcliers, they ranged themselves afresh, in a wood, where 
they had a swamp in their roar, and the struggle was renewed with un¬ 
abated vehemence until night separated the combatants. The Germans 
were at a disadvantage on aooount of the cramped space and their sorry 
armour j “ their unholineted heads, their unprotected breasts, were exposed 
to the sword thrusts of the mailed Homan soldiers.” They nevertheless 
fought with marvellous valour. Inguiomer flew to and fro in the ranks, 
exhorting them to stand fast; Gormanicus also took off lus helmet that 
he might be recognised of all men and spurred ou his troops with orders to 
out down all assailants. 

The Roman victory was not deoisive, although a stately trophy pro¬ 
claimed that the legions of the emperor Tibeiius had conquered the tribes 
between the Rhine and Albis. That same summer Germanious led his army 
back without making any provision for maintaining his mastery of the 
country. Some legions reached the Rhine by land, the general himself 
marched with the rest to the Amisia to re-embark there. But the fleet 
had scaroely reached the open sea when a violent tempest arose, lashing 
the waves to fury. The snips, driven far out to sea, were dashed, upon 
rooks and cliffs or oast Away on hidden shoals. Horses, beasts of burden, 
baggage, and even weapons, were oast overboard to lighten the slups and 
keep them afloat. Many went to the bottom, others were wrecked on re¬ 
mote islands where the soldiers sustained life in uninhabited regions upon 
the flesh of horses washed up by the sea. Germanious’ ship was driven 
on the ooast of tho Chauoi. There he stood day and night upon a jutting 
crag, and watched in dismay the tumult of nature, laying the blame of 
this horrible mishap upon himself. His comrades could hardly restrain 
him from seeking death m the breakers. 

At length the wind went down and the sailors succeeded, by the help 
of such oars as were left and outstretohed garments for sails, in getting the 
less damaged of the ships into the mouth of the Rhine. Of those who were 
driven out to sea and shipwrecked many were pioked up by boats sent 
out in seftToh of tbem, many more were ransomed from German and British 
tribes. [Germanious himself looked after the destitute men and contributed 
to their wants from hie purse.] Those who reached home told marvellous 
tales of eddies and-whirlpools, or sea monsters and two-natured beasts, con¬ 
jured up by tlieir own terror and distress. 

To neutralise the bad impression likely to be produced on the Germans 
and tho neighbouring Gauls by the news of these mishaps and to show that 
the dominion of Rome on the Rhine was still unimpaired, Germanious under-, 
took the same autumn another oampaign beyond the Rhine. Sfliua hia legate 
invaded tho land of the Chatti while be himself marched with a great army 
of horse and foot against the Marsi. The only spoil whioh the Romans 
reaped from this unworthy incursion was one of the eagles lost in the defeat 
of Varus, A banished prinoe of the latter tribe, who hod come as a fugitive 
to the Romans, betrayed to them the spot where it had been buried in a grove. 
Germanious is also said to have recovered one in his first campaign. 
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This was fete end of the Roman war in North Germany. In the midst of 

t reat schemes for a fresh campaign against the Gormans* which tlie emperor’s 
rave son regarded as the glorious task of Ins life, ho was recalled by a letter 
from Tiberius to the effect there had been enough, of success and disaster j 
and he was to come home for the triumph the emperor had designed in 
acknowledgment of his exploits, Now that the honour of tlie Homan arms 
had been vindicated and enough done for Rome’s vengeance, tlie Oherusoi 
and the other rebellious tribes of Germany might bo safely left to their own 
dissensions. In vain did Germamous beg the emperor to grant him but one 
year moie, promising that by then he would bring tlie wav to a glorious end. 
The answer Came that he was to return to assume the oonsuhvto; if it were 
necessary to continue the war his brother Drusua might win laurels and the 
fame of a commander on the Rhine. 

_ Germamcus obeyed. In the following year ho celebrated at Romo his 
triumph over the German tribes, in which the ensigns and weapons which 
had been captured or recovered were carried through tho gaily docoratoil 
streets of the city, together with pictures of rivers, mountains, aiui battles 
in Germany. In front of the gorgeous triumphal oar in which tho stalely 
imperator sat enthroned, surrounded by his live blooming ohildron, imuohod 
many men, women, and children of high rank, captive and in fottors. Among 
them was Tkusnelda, the wife of Armimus, and her son TlnimolioiiH, whom 
she had borne in eaptivity. Both died in slavery in a foreign land. From 
tiie obscure hint gl ven by Taoitus that the son of Aniiiniiia grow up at 
Ravenna and was reserved for a shameful fate, modern inquirers and pouts 
have concluded that the boy was brought up as a gladiator. According to 
btrabo, Segimuna, the brother of Tlmsnelda, and his cousin Sisithaous, with 
ms princely cousart Rliamis, were of the train in tho chains of slavery. Bui 
begestes stood majdace of honour and looked down upon tlie holiday of tho 
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Germans again from the south. Marboduus, enfeebled by attacks from 
without and desertions -within, turned to Tiberius for help, but the latter 

E referred to foster the dissensions and to let tlie stately political fabric Mnr- 
oduus had built up perish of its own disorganisation. The German duke 
was induced to cross the Danube and appeal for the assistance of the Ceesar 
Drusus, who had a standing camp farther down the stream. The latter 
delayed him so long with promises and negotiations that the German army, 
seduced by factionaries and agitators, deserted its commander, and left him 
no choice but self-inflicted death or surrender to the Romans. He chose to 
live rather than to perish gloriously. He was carried to Ravenna, where he 
lived for eighteen years on the fulowanoe granted him by the hereditary 
enemy of his country. Colonics of soldiers were settled in Moravia. 

A like fate befell CatualcUi, prince of the Gofcki, who had been tlie princi¬ 
pal agent of tlie fall of MarhoduuB, but was driven away by the Hermundun 
when he attempted to take his place. The Romans harboured the fugitive, 
who fled to their protection, and assigned him a residence at Forum Julu 
in Gaul. 

The soldiers of Marboduus who were settled in. Moravia had Vanrnus set 
over them os king by tlie Romans. Popular with the people at first, he 
enriched his kingdom by plunder and tribute ; but presently, weakened by 
a hostile party in bis own land, suooumbed to the attacks of his enemies the 
Herinunuuri and Lygii (in Silesia). Defeated after honourable flght in a 
pitched battle, lie fled wounded to tlie Romans, who assigned dwelling-places 
to him and his following in Pannoma. His two nephews, who had been the 
prime agents of his fall, shared his abandoned kingdom and secured Roman 
protection by faithful loyalty and devotion to the ruling raoe. Thus hy 
artifice and stratagem ana hy the dissensions of her enemies, Rome gained 
more than by the toroe of arms. 

Anninius met his end about the same time. We liaye no information 
concerning the death of the hero beyond the brief words with which Tacitus 9 
concludes the seaond book of hiB Armais; “Arminius, striving after royal 
power after the withdrawal of the Romans and the banishment or Marboduus* 
had liis follow countrymen’s love of liberty against him ; and while, attacked 
in arms, he was fighting with varying fortune, lie fell by the treachery of his 
kinsmen. Incontestably ho was the deliverer of Germany. He aid not, 
like other kings and ooinmanderfl, flght the Roman nation in its weakness, 
but at the period of its greatest strength. Not invariably fortunate in 
battle, lie remained unoonquered in war. He had accomplished thirty-seven 
years of life and twelve of military command. He is still sung of by the 
barbarian tribes. To the annals of the Greeks he is unknown, for they 
admire nothing that is not their own j among the Romans also he is not 
sufficiently honoured, for we extol the old and disregard the new.” A 
splendid tribute from an alien but noble pen, which honoured virtue and 
greatness of soul even in an enemy.® 




CHAPTER XXXI. THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS—ASPECTS OF 

ITS CIVILISATION 


EMPIRE IB PEACE 

« Then bottles o’er the world filial! ceaso, 

Harsh tunes shall mellow Into poaoo: 

Then. Vesta. Faith. Quirinus, joined 
With brother Romua rule mankind: 

Grim mm bolt and massy bar 
Shall dose the dreadful gatoB of War.” 

—VmaiL. 

Pbacb ms the price for which Rome oouaentod to tho Hiiproinnoy of 
Augustus j his successors, too, really followed a policy of peace. Thom 
was not a complete absence of conquests eitlier in tho reign of Augustus or 
of those who came after him, ns for instance Trajan. But fchoso predatory 
wars were chiefly directed to the defence and protection of tho older posses- 
sions. If we compare the conquests of the republio in iivo conlurids witli 
those of the empire in four we sliall clearly see how the republio lumtonod 
from one conquest to another, while the object of tho empire wok to pruwirvo 
and fortify itself. “Empire is peace” —this watchword, ho often abused, 
was truly expressive of the work of Augustus in battles both at homo and 
abroad. 

Ceosar had made war of necessity. His was not tho naturo of tho warrior 
prince i on tho contrary it was as the prince of peace that ho lovud to bo 
celebrated. When the civil war hod come to an end the army was omwidoc- 
ftbly reduced and the superfluous legions were simply discharged. Ounntr liad 
often suffered, and others had suffered more than he, from tho insolonoo and 
unbridled passions of an army wliioh felt itself master of tho situation ; tho 
termination of the oivil wars was to put an end to all this. From hunoofor* 
ward he no more addressed his troops as comrades but simply as noldutra, 
mjd allowed the princes of his house to use no other manner of address, 
Ihe bodyguard of foreign mercenaries hitherto maintained by him wan dis¬ 
charged and replaced by home troops. 

The joy at the termination of the civil wars was universal and in nearly 
every case genuine. Exceptional ciroumatanoes and ware at homo as well 
as abroad had gone to make up the history of the past twenty years 5 during 
tins time a generation had grown up whose only knowledge of lasting poacS 
was derived from hearsay, as if from the all but silent notes of somo legend 
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sung in a better day now long past. Those wlio within the last decade had 
saved or won anything were eager to rejoioe in it. All panted for peace, 
with no less sincerity than exhausted Europe after the wars between 1790 
and 1816, .and all were ready to greet as lord of the world the victor who 
should restore this golden ago. 

This general yearning for peace found expression in the shutting of the 
doors of Janus, wlnoh was deoreed by the senate in order to give a visible 
proof that the period of war was at an end (JEneid VII, 607} s 

“Two gates there stand of War—Wes bo 
Our lathers named them long ago — 

The w&t god's terrors round them spi ead 
An atmosphere of saored dread 
A hundred holts the entrance guard, 

And Janus there keeps watch and wal'd.” 

Any one who ohaneed to be in France when the Prussian War olosed and 
heard the hells ringing out peace from the church towers will not easily 
underrate the impressiveness of this symbolism. 

Caesar indeed attached all the greater importance to the deoree of the 
senate ordering the doors of Janus to be shut, m that the senate had rarely 
gone to such lengths. Two oenturies had passed since the last occasion in 
which the temple of Janus was closed. When the First Punio War with all 
its losses and changing fortunes had finally been concluded to the advantage 
of Home, exhausted as she was, she had yet joyfully permitted the perform¬ 
ance of these ancient ceremonies whioh were supposed to date back to King 
Numa. To this preoedent the senate had recourse when in 29 b.o. it 
ordered the closing of the temple of Janus. The prooeeding would have 
been most impressive had the threefold triumph been terminated with, this 
symbol of peace. This, however, was not in the power of the senate to grant* 
for its deoree had probably been passed at the beginning of the year 5 there 
was danger in delay, for the sudden outbreak of a border war or a rebellion 
might make its performance impossible. 

To be aoourate we must admit that there was not an absolute cessation 
of warfare ; for the Romans had still to contend with the natives on the 
Gorman border and in Spain at a time like this in whioh all resistance hod 
to he broken. But little account was made of suoh trifles, bo great was the 
promise oxpeoted from the impression that the closing of the temple of Janus 
would oreate. 

Even Cicero, so tell the later accounts at all events, seems to have recog¬ 
nised m the young Oaius Ootavius, who had been born during his consulate, 
the man who would put an end to the oivil wars \ later on, when the Sicilian 
war had been concluded, a statue was reared to Crosar with an inscription to 
him as prince of peaoe j now at lost after the battle of Aothim tbe dream 
was to turn into reality. What was so yearningly hoped for waB pointed . 
out m the premonitions of the gods j even the trophies of victory turned 
into weapons for peaoe. Bees made their nests in the trophies taken ftt the 
battle of Aotram (Anthol, Palat. VI, 288} : 

“ Hero brazen beaks, the galley's harness, lie, 

Trophies of Aotmm’s famed victoiy, 

But bees have built within the hollow arms, 

With honey filled, and blithe with buzzing swarms} 

Emblem of Caesar's sway, that, oalm and wise, 

Gulls fruits of peace fiom arms of enemies.'* 
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a great load had 
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The whole world was refreshed, and. breathed as if „ 0 --~- —-- -«•«* 
been lifted from its shoulders. The Asiatic towns m particular offered 
thanks to the peaoe-bnnger in their inflated liyperbo teal Muon wluoh was 
nevertheless genuine andlieartfelt. HalioarnasBUS oolobratod Win as “ father 
of the fatherland,” and ns “saviour of the whole raoo of man, whoso wisdom 
has not only satisfied but also exceeded the prayers of all; for poaoo roigns 
over laud and water, and the states flourish in righteousness, harmony, a n d 
well-being. All the good waxes full ripe and turns to fruit. * In a dcoreo 
of the town Apamea we road that Caosar was born for the salvation of tlio 
whole world : so his birthday may nghtly bo termed the beginning of lifo 


and of existence. . , ... ,, 

We may see how general and how hearty was Uio rojoioing over tlie 
restoration of peace throughout the world from tho fact that Tax and Irene 
now became names not only of slaves and freodmen of tho imperial house, 
but also of members of other distinguished families, ffrom tlie agnomen 
Pax was oven formed a surname Paxstous. 

Trade and industry revived and prosperity inoronsod from tho time whon 
the armed peaoe and the civil wars had come to an end. Tho whole earth 
in all its compass experienced onoe more, after long distress, Clio blessings of 
enduring peace, and did honour to tho prince of poaoo, convoying thanks 
for this new fortune by the oreotion of temples and altars to tho glory of tho 
imperial peace. On the Greek and Latin coins of this period too wo kqo 
the goddess of peace; in Asia Minor for example on tho coins of Cos and 
Nicomedm. Even tlie veterans of tho emporor stamped on Ilnur colonial 
coins PA — CIS with the picture of tlie goddose of peace hearing the 
features of Livia or Julia. On other ooins the emporor is oolohralou both 
os prince of peaoe and of liberty ; tho later ones spook even of un eternal 
peace. One of the Spanish veteran colonies introduced oven tho namo of 
Pax Julia; on tlieir coins wo sec enthroned a fully draped female figure 
holding a horn of plenty in her loft hand and a herald's staff in her rigid. 

This offioial worship of poooe was continued throughout tho whole reign 
of the emperor. One of the greatest honours dovisod by tho Honato and 
accepted by the emperor was the Btate-directed dedication of an altar of 
peace in the year 18 B.c. To-day we may still soo on flno roliofs of tho time 
of Augustus the group of peoples, m garments of ooromony and crowned with 
laurels, confronting the ruler on his return homo. Thom) provide uh with tho 
best picture of the national scenes in the streots of Uio capital when mon 
were expeoting the triple triumph of Cwsar, 


" To thv bleat alter, Peaoe, mu aong must taut 
This aay, tho second oro tlie month will oml; 
Como, crowned with laurels from tho Acluwi Hay, 
And mildly deign bore to prolong thy stay. 
Without a foo we for no triumphs oaio, 

Thou to oui ohiefs moro glonoue art than wai." 


COMPARISON BETWEEN AUGUSTUS AND NAP0L1C0N III 

Altogether there is a striking resemblance between those two rulors and 
then* times, although Napoleon III cannot be oomparod with Augustus ho 
tor ns tJieir omoes are oonoerned. On thoir first appoarnnoo on tiio saenu 
both were underrated by their opponents and laughed at on aooount of thoir 
youtn or their laok of understanding : Oioero joked about “ tho boy ”; 
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Victor Hugo mocked at Napoleon the little. Both lived in periods when 
their nation was stirred to the innermost depths by civil war and revolu¬ 
tion, in the confusion of which piaotically ell landed property had changed 
owners; in Italy through the proscriptions of the triumvirs and the dis¬ 
tribution of land to the veterans, in France through the confiscation of the 
property of the clergy, through the sale of estates of the nobility, combined 
with the mismanagement of the assignats in the first revolution, while there 
was fear of fresh changes through some future social revolution. 

The man who offered present occupiers guarantees for their occupation 
and against the return of the previous ooufusion was honoured as the saviour 
of society ; upon lum the nation poured its thanks for the economic revi¬ 
val of the oountry and for increasing well-being during a long succession of 
peaceful years. 

Upon this firm basis was reared the throne of the new rulers, neither of 
whom claimed to be a legitimate monarch. Both had with more or lass right 
acquired a dictatorial power which they understood how to wield through¬ 
out many years, until at length a moment came when they made up their 
minds to a partial renunciation of authority. This was the critioal moment 
that deoided the fate of the rulers and their work, for everything depended 
on the ohoioe of the moment and the extant of the concessions. Here the 
penetrating vision and the statesmanlike ability of Augustas are seen to 
surpassing advantage, while Napoleon, who only made up hiB mind after 
long hesitation, took liis hand from the tiller reluctantly, only to see very 
speedily with what Bcant success his ship battled against the overpowering 
torrent and was driven helplessly nearer and nearer the destruction that 
threatened it. 

The rule of Augustus as well as that of Napoleon III was a tyranny in 
the good sense of the word; neither the one nor the other lacked the drop of 
democratic oil with which the ruler was anointed. Both wanted to be assured 
that their high plaoe was secure only because of its necessity to the state. 
Again and again* Augustus restored his power (to all appearances at least) 
to the senate, to receive it again, hut only for a definite number of years; and 
even in the oase of Napoleon III, it was a polite official fiction that his power 
had been delegated to him by the nation in the first year of his reign and was 
even in his lost year confirmed by a plebiscite. 

If they challenged a crisis of this kind, both held the reins of government 
firmly in their hands, nor did anyone seriously believe that they would have 
allowed this power to he wrested from them by a vote unfavourable to them. 
That the Roman senate and the French people were repeatedly confronted 
with this crisis, shows dearly what value those rulers attached to this right. 
Both rulers l\ad thrust aside the higher classes of society which had hitherto 
guided the state in its oourse, in order to derive their support from the broad 
masses of the lower classes and the army. The immense presents made by 
Augustus to liis soldiers and to the population of his ohief town prove that 
in the well-being and content of this very class he rightly recognised the Teal 
support of his institutions. In similar fashion Napoleon III look pre-eminent 
care for the material welfare of France, which readied an unprecedented level 
under his rulo. 

Neither ruler oonflned his liberality to what was absolutely necessary j 
they also lent support to art and science in remarkable ways. Architecture 
is an art for monarchs, and architecture was the art of Augustus and of 
Napoleon III. Modern Paris is really the work of Napoleon III, and so, 
too, it was the boost of Augustus that he had taken over Rome a city of 
h. tv.— vor* vi. a 
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, lf>Va w -h a{ ] i e f t a 01 ty of marble. In tlio literary efforts of their timoa 
both rulers took at least tL share of dilettanti. Each of them, in order to 
neeleot no part of Ins inhsntaace, not only oollaotod tlm Utorary vohoa of Ins 
nnf la tut also defended in writing Ins notions ns emperor. Without montion- 
Z, the smeller literary essays of either, W may note tlmt Augustus sought 
to defend himself m his memoirs, while Napoleon III in. Ins limtory of Julius 
C ffia ar sought far less to write the history of Ctosav than to defend the pnn- 

0lpl ThB S3BT«I the nnole to whose popularity they owed the orown — 
in the one case the worship of the dictator, in the other that of Nnpoloon I 
—impresses Us oharaoter on the reign of both rates. In parliouliir, tlio 
K military glory of those two groat generate wiw 

„ exploited by tlieir nophowe in a variety of 

ways. Neither Augustus nor Nnpoloon III 
were really soldiers; but they needed for their 
rule a powerful effective army, which they 
would have found far greater difficulty in 
bending to their ends lmtl tlioy not had tlio 
memories of a groat past to help them. Doth 
succeeded in omUng a lighting army, the 
pride of the nation, which tlioy know how to 
use when it was really noouBsiuy, hut without 
taking any real pleasure in lighting and hazard, 
suoh as was felt by Julius Ciosm* and Nnpoloon 
I. The successes tlioy loyod host wore not. 
thoBe won in war but those duo to throats of 
war and to diplomacy, Tlio wnr against the 
Parthians, the hereditary foes of Rome, was 
oerfcainly a portion of tlio legacy loft by Llie 
diotator; hut Augustus hoaitatou long ho Coro 
beginning this really dangerous war, until 
good fortune played tlio lost standards into his 
hands. Military honour was hereby Nalisftod 
and the noisy rejoicing of his follow-aoldiors 
now relieved him of the duty of making wav upon tlio redoubtable enemy. 

In the Bame way Napoleon III lovea to iuoroaso his reputation m Europe 
and in his army by conducting ware which, even if they omlod badly, non hi 
not shake his throne nor France itself. A war over tlio boumlarioH of tlio 
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Rhine was as popular in Franoe as a Parthian war undor Augustus, lml also 
as dangerous. For this reason Napoleon III made several attempts to attain 
the fruits of each a war by peaoeable means and only procoodod to a doolai’ii* 
tion of war when he had convinced himsolf that thoro was no prospact of 
success in suoh attempts. 

In a word, then as now the statesman succeeded tlio gonoml, tlio prince 
of peaoe the warrior prince, nor did the former dospiso military glory \ only 
lie preferred to decorate himself with the laurels pluoked from his unole’s 
wreath. Augustus, no less than Napoleon III, roolconod it as of the very 
essence of the Bervicea he did to the world tlmt ho luid put au end to the 
period of warfare at home and abroad. Just as Napoleon III, in the charaotur 
of saviour of society, pronounoed the diotum, “ E Empire (feat hi -pair,” ho 
Augustus caused himself to be oelebrated os the restorer of order and liberty, 
■whose privilege it was thrioe to shut the doors of Janus and to inaugurate a 
new era of things. 
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Neither was a man of genius, botli were practical and astute to no common 
degree, they were oool political calculators who had early learned to conduct 
their own policies and to judge all circumstances from the practical point of 
view. If they sought an end they did not shrink from the means to accom¬ 
plish it j as a parallel to the misdeeds of the triumvirs we have every right 
to quote the measures under Napoleon III by which the president was raised 
to an emperor. Later in their career both avoided acts of violence as far as 
possible, and in the face of outspoken public opinion, the symptoms of which 
they studied zealously, both made concessions even in the teeth of their own 
better convictions, for they were astute enough to know that their supremacy 
could not depend on might alone. 

Possessed as they were of power they sought also to conciliate and fortify 
the conservative elements of the state. Those who bore old and famous 
names were treated with just such a preference in the bestowal of external 
honours by Augustus os m later times by Napoleon, whose endeavour was 
to adorn Ins new imperial nobility with the fairest names of old feudal Franoe. 

As he suooeeded in reconciling the old nobility to some extent with the 
new order of things, so Napoleon understood how to conclude peaee with the 
church, a peaoe which he bought and preserved at considerable cost. In n 
similar way Augustus, who took upon himself the dignity of a high priest, 
attempted to reanimate national traditions and the religion of the past and 
to reorganise the priesthoods. 

The similarity of the two rulers is obvious and has been frequently re¬ 
ferred to. That it should until now have been less recognised than it ought, 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that the characters of the two were after all funda¬ 
mentally different. One might almost say the similarity lay in the circum¬ 
stances of the times, the dissimilarity in the diameters of the persons j and 
the more we harp on the former the clearer appears the latter. Napoleon 
remained all hia life what Augustus never was, a dreamer and a conspirator. 
According to the version of De Tooquevillo, Napoleon knew no hard and fast 
boundary between dreaming and thinking; this may have been the result of 
his moping youth with its conspiracies, bus imprisonment, and his fantastic 
designs which never were realised but by the most extraordinary strokes of 
luck. Augustus, on the other hand, never hod time to devote to dreamy 
imaginings. When ho was still almost a boy, lie had thrown himself on liis 
own initiative into the struggle of parties, and from the beginning he had to 
summon all the powers of Ins mind to aid him in the struggle against oppo¬ 
nents maturer than himself; so it is that later when power was his he never 
dreamed but always thought. Moreover, Augustus was never a conspirator, 
He obtained power early and wielded it recklessly. He both loathed and 
found superfluous that covert toying with designs and intrigues which 
shunned the public eye until they suddenly burst into publicity with eclat, 
suoh as Napoleon loved. 

Augustus enjoyed the great advantage of still being teaohahle when he 
came into the actual possession of power, and of being formed into a states¬ 
man by the circumstances themselves j Napoleon, on the other hand, was 
muoh older when he oauio to the throne j in his best years he was forging 
schemes to attain an apparently unattainable goal. He was laughed at as 
a nurser of fancies until lie beoame emperor j small wonder then that the 
emperor’s plans remained fanciful and singular and that, as a ruler, he lnoked 
the gift winch distinguished Augustus in so high a degree—the gift of judg¬ 
ing soberly what was attainable, or what was necessary-. As emperor, Napo¬ 
leon could never quite forget the adventurous designs of his youth. Place 
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at the disposal of sooh a man the whole machineryof power in modem 
France, and perhaps he will be able to carry put plans that a ptirolnl observer 
wou“d pronounce to be impossible of execution, but the irnoUmi is bound to 
come, and it did not foil to do so here. , , , 

It is true that there were greater difficulties in reorganising la-nnoe than 
Augustus encountered, so that the position of Augustus was mow Wimble 
and more secure. In spite of his confident address Napoleon felt lus weak¬ 
ness, and upon him lay the burden of justifying himself tar suooohh that was 
externally visible j his objeot was to surprise and to daw,to his people, or at 
the very least to keep them occupied, and he was thus misled into taking 
many a false and many a critical stop whioh a truo statesman, like Augustus, 

would have at once condemned. _ , , . 

But all his internal mistakes nud difficulties were not enough to upsot the 
second empire. Tho catastrophe was brought about by Napotoon having an 
enemy from outside, an enemy far more formidable than those outside onomies 
who might have deolared wav upon Augustus. Napoleon fully realised tho 
danger that threatened him from this quarter 5 yet ho was helplessly engulfed 
in the whirlpool that was destined to swallow him and his work with him. 

From the point of view of tho world’s history, then, Augustus appears ub 
a far greater figure than Napoleon III. Antiquity Hpoko, wo HpOttk yut to¬ 
day, of the Age of Augustus with reason, and this is an honour that weighs 
more than the name of Greats a man givos his muno to his time only wlion 
he has really stamped that time with his image, opening up now roads, not 
only to Ins own nation but to the history of his time. {Such uu honour (lion 
implies permanent achievement in the widest sense; no impartial historian, 
then, will ever speak of the Age of Napoleon III. 

The French Empire was shattered while its founder was yofc ulivo, and 
when it fell, its inner hollowness, its rotten foundations, lay exposed, so that 
the whole appeared no more than an adventurous episode in the history of 
France. The work of Augustus, on the other hand, was iiulispuiiHublo to 
the world’s history; it outlived itB founder, and lasted with somo modifica¬ 
tion to the end of antiquity. Succeeding generations hiuv in Augustus tho 
ideal prince, and hailed each newly ohoson emperor with tho invocation; 
"Be thou happier than Augustus, better than Trajan.” 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE COMPARED WITH MODERN ENGLAND 

Of all the empires of later times Groat Britain is tho only onu that can 
really be compared with the Roman Empiro, for its constitution 1ms boon de¬ 
veloped in quite a different way from that of continental stales, and has pre¬ 
served a much greater diversity by reason of that conservative spirit which 
the English Bhnre with the Homans. True, in our own century much has 
oluinged j for the old aristocratio England 1ms booome domooratised 5 many 
a resemblance of England to the Roman Empiro, which oven to-day may 
ha deteoted, appears in a much clearer light if wc cast our glance Imok to tho 
conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth oonturios. 

This is the case, for instance, with the position of parliament. As the 
ancient state reepgnisod in theory a diarchia of tho oniporor and tho sonata, 
bo, too, the English parliament at the close of tho sovontoenth century ranged 
itselt, at least for all practical purposes, on tho side of the Rovoroimi ivo\vor s 
and it was only a jealous watokfulnoss lest tho power of tho oidof ml or 
might become too great, that saved the English parliament from tho fate of tho 
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Roman senate. The critical battle between the two constitutional powers was 
fought at the end of the seventeenth oentury, when William of Change, hie 
Augustus m ancient Rome before hun, made an attempt to dovetail a stand¬ 
ing army into the frame of the constitution. Rut the English parliament 
resisted every attempt in this direction with stubborn obstinaoy. Moreover 
the powerful nobility at home, and the energetio merchants and officials spread 
all over the world, correspond in the England of to-day to the aristocrats, the 
merchants and the officials of ancient Rome, just as great wealth on the 
one side is conditional with groat poverty on the other. 

The latifundia of ancient Italy may in cmneusions have 
been about equal to the gross landed estates of the English 
aristocracy, but with slaves to work them in antiquity they 
had a far more desolating effeot, even though we must 
admit that owing to the villas and parks laid out for the 
great in England, a portion of the free peasantry are 
thrust out of their plot of ground and England has had 
to turn for the means of life, eto., to the foreigner. 

Also tlie difference of political rights between the full 
oitizen with full rights and the slave without any rights 
at all was as marked in England a hundred years ago as it 
was in Rome. The relations between the Roman and the 
Latin citizens might then have justly borne comparison 
with the conflicting elements furnished by Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, which to-day are ever growing less and 
leas; but even to-day the Irish on the one hand, with 
their reluctance to obey, and tlie English colonies on the 
other, with their successful diffusion of the English lan¬ 
guage and English national feeling abroad, reflect most 
faithfully the picture of ancient Romo. 

But above all, England belongs to the few modern 
states which still possess provmoes in the antique sense of 
the word. The constitution of modern India, with its 
multiform variety, is the only one of our time that may 
be sot Bide by side with the constitution of the subject 
territories of the Romans. In India, as in the latter, 
the contrasts—religious, ethnographical, and social — are 
great and very often, immediate; by the side of an old 
and highly developed civilisation we And the simplest 
conditions of mountain or fisher folk, over whose heads 
a history of a thousand years has passed without leaving 
a traoo. Again, tlie political situation of Bingle portions of tlie country is 
ns multiform as possible: Ceylon, for example, with its separate adminis¬ 
tration and its separate rights, forms a part of England, while the main 
continent is only directly or ludireolly governed by English officials, its 
constitution, os in the ancient Roman Empire, defloB juristio or political defi¬ 
nition in a variety of ways. Only one portion of the country is directly 
subject to its foreign conquerors j iu all the others has been preserved— 
often to the good luck of the nation—a remnant of the earlier national 
independence. • 

As in ancient Rome, England to-day allows the existence of native princes, 
great and small, who lighten for her the burden of rule and administrationj 
and she permits them to tyrannise over their subjects and extort treasure 
from them if they fail in their duty to the empire, just as did the sultans 
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of previous centimes. The reel power is, for nil this, in Urn liudi of the 
Ssh resident who is set to wataU over them. If tlm evils of loon,l ims- 
S become too great, or the times (ire npo for annexation, o stroke of the 
™n ia enough to do away with the whole majoety of a local prinoo. tog-land 
£ not wont to meet with serious resistance in suoh a coho, any more than did 
the Romans when they declared that any particular ono of llioir tributary 
princes had ceased to reio®. 

' * " P' ‘ 


compared "with a Roman proconsul j the rango of Jus power 
by ft time limit it is sought to forestall ftn abuso of it. Even actor tho 
reforms of Augustus, the means of control were inadequate \\\ ancient times, 
lust as they were in England a century ago. To-day it may bo taken iih tho 
rule for the higher class of English officials to return homo from India with 
clean hands. 

Whether this parallel between the Roman Empire of antiquity and tho 
England of to-day iB to the credit of tho latter or a subject for reproach, 
whether it will endure, or whether the modem conditions will dovolop on 
similar lines, are questions into wliioh we have not hero to inquire j it is 
enough to have indicated the parallel phenomena in the two grout ciupiwm.fc 


THE ROHAN CONSTITUTION 

The sanguinary eivil wars with tliflir appalling oatostrophos had crippled 
the might of Rome; the staunchest and most faithful champions of republican 
principles lay mouldering on the coast of Thapstis or tho plain of IMiilippij 
the free state that had erstwhile been called into being by tlm older Brutus 
had passed away—the reality on the day of Pharsalia, tho ideal through the 
desperate deed of tho younger Brutus* 

The struggle between democracy and monarchy lmd como to an end, 
political passions were silenoed, tho existing gonorulion yearned for poaoo 
and quiet; the aristocrats that they might lake thoir JIU of tlm pleasures ami 
enjoyments plaoed at thoir command by ample moans, by culture, art, and 
learning, the multitude that they might pass the Rooting bourn m comfortable 
leisure, remote from political agitations and warlike toils, thoir desires limited 
to the “bread and gomes” (panem ot ciroonsos) wluoli tho ruling powers 
were sedulous to provide for them in liberal measuro. 

Under these circumstances it was not difficult for tho adroit Ootavian — 
who combined great ability and capacity for rule with gontionoHS, modern- 
tion, and perseverance, and was able to disguise his fiory ambition and pride 
of place under the homely manners of a plain citizen and a show of HiibniiH- 
sion to law and traditional ouatom—to enter fully upon the lmrilugo of the 
great Cffisnr and oonvort tho republio into a raonarohy. But OeLaviun, 
warned by the tragic end of Ins adoptive father, went vory cautiously and 
circumspectly to work. Instead of assuming all at once tho fullness of royal 
power and dignity with which Crosar had been invested at tho time of his 
deatn, ins son followed his example in the gradual absorption of a divided 
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authority, and thus retraced the slow and oiroultous route whieh led, with 
pauses and intervals, to absolute dominion. He so far yielded to the anti¬ 
quated prejudices of the people as to abstain from oalhng himself “ king,” 
he indignantly refused to be addressed by the title of “ lord,” and would not 
oven acoepfc the perpetual dictatorship. Nor did he try like Cmsar to gain 
the insignia of royalty by indirect means j he retained the republican names, 
forms, and magistracies, and wub himself styled “Ctesar.” But he so con¬ 
trived that by degrees all offices and powers were conferred upon him by 
the senate ana the people, and thus concealed a monarchy under the veil of the 
republic. He prized the substance, not the appearance, of power. He will¬ 
ingly resigned the pomp of rule so long as he might rule indeed. 


AUGUSTUS NAMED 1MPE11AT0B FOB LIFE 

To preserve the figment of free election and voluntary delegation of power, 
and to allow weaklings and obstinate republicans to blind themselves to the true 
state of affairs, Ootavian from time to time went through the faroe of a 
voluntary resignation of the supreme power and a reconferment of it by the 
senate, a sham which passed on to his immediate successors. It woe first 
gone through in the case of the important office of Imperator, originally a 
temporary appointment, whioh Camr had charged with new meaning as the 
symbol of absolute military authority. TIub title, whioh Ootavian had long 
borne in the fullneBB of meaning imparted to it by his imperial uncle, was 
conferred upon him for life by the senate in the year 27, after a dissembling 
spoGoh in which he declared that he was willing to resign his high office into 
the handB of the senate and retire into private life. He was then appointed 
to the supremo command of all the military forces of the empire for the term 
of his natuial life and to the office of supreme governor of the provinces 
which was associated with it. The limitation whioh he imposed upon him¬ 
self by promising that he would only undertake to hold this high offioe for 
ten years and exercise proconsular sway only over those provinces in which 
the presence of legionaries was required to maintain order and tranquillity, 
and would leave the others, which were aooustomed to render obedience and 
wore not menaced by enemies from without, to be governed by the senate, 
was a mere blind; for in ton years it was certain that his absolute rule would 
have struck such deep root that there oould be no further question of dis¬ 
missal or resignation, and—sinoe no province whether near or far from the 
capital could altogether dispense with garrisons, and all officers and subordi¬ 
nate commanders were under the commander-in-chief— all governorships were 
under the control of the imperial proconsul. 

Thus the entire dominion of Rome was “ enooinpassed with the net of his 
military authority ”; all victories and oonqueBts were ascribed to Ctesar, and 
be alone henoeforthwas entitled to Triumphs. It was therefore nothing but 
a form when some time later the Bonate, now completely disarmed, dele¬ 
gated to the imperator itB proconsular power in the senatorial provinces also 
for the term of his natural life, and subjected all consuls to his authority. 
The complaisant senators at the same time conferred upon Ootavian the title of 
“ Augustus ” or « oonseorated ” which lie bore thenceforward. By virtue of 
the imperimn the emperor commanded through his deputies some twenty- 
three or twenty-five legions dispersed over the whole empire; at Rome jus 
person was guarded by nine cohortH of bodyguards (the pnetorian guards) 
whose loyalty and devotion were enhanoed by double pay and liberal gifts pf 
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money on their discharge, some o! them being lodged in one wing o£ lim 
3 and others quartered upon the citizens in Romo mid the neighbour¬ 
hood Contrary to law and traditional usage he ww allowed to wunr military 
etUre and sword, the symbols of dominion, witluu tho walls oi tbo oityi and 
the laurel bushes in front of his dwelling and the onlcou garland on the 
gable proclaimed the fortunate oonqneror of his onomios and the magnum- 
mous cfelivfirer of the citizens. 


THD IMPERATOR NAMED PRINCJBPS SJENA'JUS AND PONTIiiMDX MAXIMUS 

The senate itself had already been reduced to a position of dependence. 
Cffiaar had treated the fathers of tho city with scant couBulomtion j ho and 
the triumvirs after him had filled the curia with their own omituww, regard¬ 
less of dignity, rank, or merit. This body had consonuontly sunk low in the 
respect and confidence of the people. Augustus ondenvom-od to rosouo it 
from degradation and contempt and to give frosh oonsoquoneo to its mem¬ 
bers. By virtue of the censorial powor vested in himself an 11 Mastor of 
morals” (prrofecfcus morum) he undertook, in concert with hw oolloagno 
Agnppa, a -purification of the senate. Nearly two hundred wmittartf wore uh 
considerately as possible induced to withdraw and woro roplnooil by worthy 
men devoted to the new order. lie thon had the tiblo of prim-ops noimtus 
bestowed upon himself, aud by that means got the direction of tho (lobules 
and voting entirely into his own hands or thoao of Ills ro|jroMonliitivi , 1 

The end Augustus had in view in this ptooobs of purification, which was 
subsequently several times repeated, was to raise tho senate, whose numbers 
were now limited to eix hundred, into the reproaentativo body of tho milUm 
and, by extending its functions and reorganising its share in tho legislation, 
government, and administration of justice, to rule tho nation through it; 
to raise himself from being the head of the sonato to being the head of tho 
people, and, by slianng with them the sovereign prerogative, to delegate to 
them a part of the responsibility. The right of elooting officials was loft to 
the comitia centuriata and comma tributa, but as the magistmUm had simply 
to carry out the emperor's orders their position was a subordinate one and 
their funotions were limited; and it was consequently a more simplification 
of the political organisation, when in process of tune the popular imHomblies 
were degraded into a mockery [they had long boon litllo more than that] 
aud the officials were appointed direotly by tho omporor or the somite. 

Without any outside oo-operation Augustus hod already committed 
the oharge of Rome and of Italy to trustworthy hands by furnishing the 
prefect of the city with extensive powers and appointing him his delegate 
and representative, and by instituting, m tho prefecture of tho nnolnrium, 
a military command over the troops stationed in Homo and Italy. These 
two life appointments bore in themselves the gorin of the fiiluro military 
despotism aud most seriously infringed the outward oluirnotur i>£ the free 
state, which Augustus maintained in everything else. At the same time lio 
had himself empowered to fill up the ranks of tho patricians* grievously 
thinned in the civil wars, by the admission of frosh members; a privilege 
the exerciBB or which made the nobility of ancient Itomo ontiroly dependent 
upon the emperor and obscured the lustre of birth. 

He nevertheless treated tradition and ancient custom with great rovor- 
ence. He endeavoured by acts of favour to win oyoi- to liis side such of tho 
great tamilias as had survived the stormy days of the roconfc period, ho 
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revived their family cults and obsolete religious observances, and -where 
there was need he enabled them to live in a manner befitting their station 
by liberal subsidies* He was anxious to glorify hiB new throne with the 
lustre of the olden days that still olung about the old name. 

But it woe not only the patrioian olass which Augustus endeavoured to 
preserve s the ancient olass distinctions among the citizens were reBpeoted 
as far as possible. The senators) raised in public esteem by the expulsion 
of unworthy members, wore even under the prinoipate the broad purple hem 
as a mark of their rank; they had special seats reserved for them in the 
theatres, and received from Augustus the privilege that the crimes of 
senators oould only be judged by the senate itself. They could contract 
legal marriages with none but freeborn persons. In like manner the 
knightly olass was purged of unworthy elements 
and maintained as a distinct order with a fixed 
uioome and recognised privileges. As m repub¬ 
lican times, the younger members served as a 
guard* nobile , being mounted on chargers pro¬ 
vided by the state in the field and in the gor¬ 
geous prooessions on civic festivals. The knightB 
were eligible for all curule offices and military 
appointments, so that the order beoame the nur¬ 
sery for the military and oivil service as well as 
for the senate. Augustus chose bis provincial 
procurators and tax-collectors by preference from 
among them. The emperor endeavoured to pre¬ 
serve even the free burgesses from the admixture 
of alien elements as far os possible, and to Hub 
end imposed restriotions and limitations on the 
manumiBsion of slaves. 

As oommander-in-ohief of all the military 
forces, and head of the senate, Augustus was 
master and ruler of the state; but one important 
element of the power whioh Caesar had wielded 
was still lacking — the tribiuiioian authority. 

Tliis also was conferred upon him for life by the 
senate and people in the year 28, in the general 
rejoicings at his recovery from an illness, and 
because he had appointed L. Sestius, the friend 
and comrade of M. Brutus, to a share in the con¬ 
sulate. 

The office of tribune bore a sacred character Rohan Eoojwcnockbb 



in the eyes of the Romans. The most glorious 

deeds of the nation as a whole in the palmy days of the republic were 
associated with the tribunate of the people; the plebs regarded it as the 
palladium of their liberties and legal status; from the days of Coriolaps 
down to the oivil war between Caesar and Pompey, the broils of political 
factions had raged around this magistracy of the people. Its solemn be¬ 
stowal upon Augustus therefore supplied him with a religious consecration; 
by this alone a saored and indissoluble bond was knit between the people 
and the supreme head of the state; the prince (pnneeps) was recognised 
as tho protector of the people, and the magistracy of the popular community 
was transferred to its ruler. The rights of protection aha intercession in¬ 
herent in the tribunate were then expanded into an imperial prerogative of 
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thorifeym the whole sphere of government wm committed into the hands of 
?SSto. The clemency and humanity for which ho mm ti unoua caused 
thefe appeals to the imperial oonxfc to exceed jU measure. Special wjmUj of 
S Kon to be erected in the city and m tlio proymoos, m tlio one 
SETS, presidency of the profoot of the city, intlio othor under special 
consular authorities to whom the emperor delegated Ins judicial supremacy. 
By this means not only waa an imperial court of appeal, such as Oiusar had 
? IL aa + a KUoi,«H tiirmi<rhout tlio oinpiro aB the supremo 



had been pronounced in the prtotorian — i ,, . „ . , 

inff prerogative of meroy beoame a recognisod attributo of tlio linnorntor s 
power, a prerogative that could pour forth its cornucopia upon froo and 
unfree’ citizen and provincial. « Every temple, ovory shrine of tlio omporor 
in Italy or the provinces was a sheltering asylum, his statues iuid portraits 
became wonder-working images of deliverance, whioli paralysed the arm of 

justioe or revenge.” . „ , .. . , , . 

At the altars of the emperor even slaves found protection against imrsh- 
ness or inhumanity on the port of their masters. Augustus ho highly priaeil 
the bestowal of this protective office of Tribuno of tho people, that lio oven 
had the day (27th of June, 28 n.o.) reoorded on coins and monunionlH a« the 
beginning of hia reign. Throe year a later tho imperial power received its 
consummation in the grant of the consular authority to Aligns tun for tho 
term of his life, with the right to nominate his colleagues or roprosontiitivas 
and to propose them for election, and with an extension of tho right of issu¬ 
ing legal ordinances (edicts), Erom that time forward ho took Ihh seal in the 
senate upon a ourule ohair placed at a higher lovol botwoon tho two consuls, 

By these means all political power waa concentrated in his person, and 
when, soon after, the office of pontifox maximas foil vacant by tho death of 
Lepidus, Augustus had this dignity also conferred upon himself, and thus 
combined the authority of high priest with supremo political powor. In 
virtue of this office the oare of the state religion and puulio worship, tho in¬ 
terrogation of the oracular books and the interpretation of llioir uttomnooH, 
the appointments to priestly offices and even die choice of vostals, devolved 
upon tne emperor. And as through the fulness of his consular and imperil- 
torial power lie exercised tho highest judioiftl authority ovor tho army ami 
m all coses affieoting the safety of the Btatc, so as supremo pontifox ho hod 
the right of deciding upon all violations of religion and transgressions of tho 
priesthood. 


TIGHTENING THE REINS OIT POWER 

This union of the hicraroliio with the temporal powor oomplotod tho skil¬ 
fully constructed echfioe of the prinoipate. By this moons tlio whole execu¬ 
tive and judicial authority in matters spiritual and temporal, human and 
divine, was placed in the hands of the emperor, and if for a while tho people 
retained the show of legislative power it waa a mero shadow of tho anoiont 
sovereignty of the people,.since the legal tradition which gave magisterial 
ediofcs the force of law during the magistrate’s tenure of office reduced every 
other kind of legislative authority to an empty form wlion all official powor 
was centred in n person who held office for life. 
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The imperial decrees were legally valid throughout the empire. They 
formed the nuoleus and basis of the M constitution " whioh in process of time 
ranked on an equality with the oomitial laws. The wise moderation of 
Augustus—whioh induced him to ask the opinion or approval of the senate 
in all deorees concerning pence and war and withheld him from exeroising 
the power of life and death whioh he possessed over senators and citizens in 
an offensive manner, and led him to treat traditional forms with reverential 
observance—conduced greatly to the establishment and preservation of the 
legislative authority of the emperor. 

“Thus,” says Hoeok,d “the constitution of the young empire was a mon¬ 
archy in which the rights of sovereignty were snared between the nation 
and its head. 

“ No law or election oould be oarried through m opposition to the express 
will of the emperor, because he oould invalidate by his tribunioian veto 
every assertion of magisterial or popular authority 5 on the other hand, 
according to law, his will was not sumoient to ensure the acceptance of a 
candidate or of a statute, since the emperor had no right to command either 
the senate or the people. Nevertheless this reciprocal limitation and supple- 
mentation of the supreme political authority existed in theory only, nob in faot. 
for where the legal competence of the emperor oame to an end its plaoe was- 
taken by a power of which the oonstitution took no oogniaanoe, hut which 
held all political affairs in the embraoeof its mighty arm. This was the effect 
ive sovereignty of Augustus, outflanking and controlling all other authority, 
whioh broke down the bulwarks erected against absolute government and 
opened the way for the despotism of his successors. The senate was aom- 
posed of his creatures, the populnae was won over by bread and games, the 
army attached to him by booty and presents; and tuns he had in the curia 
an obedieut instrument of his sohemes 5 the comitiawere the echo of his will, 
and the legions. gladly fulfilled the commands he gave. The senate and 
people might enjoy meanwhile the ancient forms of a free state; they were 
but vain shadows when the supremo head was minded to accomplish hie 
will.”* 

BANEM ET OIROEN8EB — FOOD AND GAMES 

The sustenance of Rome with whioh the emperors charged themselves- 
may be regarded in the light of compensation for the political rightB of 
which the imperial government robbed the Romans. The emperor was not 
the war-lord of the Roman Empire who, as suoh, felt this duty incumbent 
upon him; he was rather the most powerful person in tho capital, who exerted 
himself to win the favour of its populaoe, os the prominent personages of 
republican times had done. 

The oufitom of occasional distributions by Romans and aliens was a very 
old one, and had existed ever since the lower classes gained an influence in 
politios through the elections j but these distributions of corn did not become 
the rule until the first century B.O., and they became a political danger when 
they attracted tho poverty-stricken rabble of the whole of Italy to Rome, to 
be maintained there by tne state. At the time of Julius C©soi\ in the year- 
46, there were more than three hundred thousand recipients of com at 
Rome, though they wore presently reduced to half that number by improved 
organisation and by the founding of colonies beyond sea by the dictator. 
This number was not to be exceeded j only the gaps whioh occurred in th& 
oourse of nature were to be filled up. 
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But m tie civil wars after Cssar’s death the old abuses had orepl in 
aeain and about the time of the birth of Christ the number had already 
S to two hundred thousand. Augustus was by no means blind to the 
evil' he really Wished to ebolieh the regular dietobukons of corn altogether, 
to, besides opting enormous sums every year, they demoralised the peonle 
and undermined tEe prospects of agriculture m Italy. On tins snbioul the 
emneror writes that he had made an attempt to abolish theimbbo distribu¬ 
tions of grams in perpetuity, but had not dared to carry it through, as he 
knew for certain that after his time it would be ro-oBtablishod by tlm mnbl- 
tion of others. Moreover, lie soon, realised tliat lio cornu not lot this most 
effective means of ensuring popularity in the capital pass out of lua hands, 
nor suffer private individuals to gain a formidable following in Lius fashion. 
Later he tried to strike the just mean, and to meet both the complaints of 
the farmers and corn dealera and the wishes of the populace. I ho question 
involved was the regular distribution of corn to tho mob and tho luloption 
of exceptional measures, when tlio price of groin in tlio capital had rinon to 
an unnatural or intolerable figure. No man who wished to bo tlio first in 
Rome could afford to shirk this costly obligation. If so strict mi economist 
ob Augustus was prepared to bear the enormous coat of these metropolitan 
distributions we need ask for no surer proof that lio regarded fclioui as 


necessary. 

Pauperising the Masses 

In the year 44 Crosar, as dictator, hod delegated tho charge of tho supply 
of corn for the oapital to two cereal ©dries appointed for tho purposo j but 
even they proved unequal to the gigantio task imposed upon tliom. Hucourso 

was therefore had to extraordinary 
commissioners, who boro tho title of 
ouratoros. A later emperor, Tiberius, 
at the comnionoomonl of his official 
career hod an admirable opportunity 
of making himself popular in Homo 
when ho undertook the coronl yiuos tor- 
ship ut Ostia in 28. Hut tho vcry next 
year a grievous famine again prevailed in Homo, and, as in tho old days of 
roinpey, extraordinary measures seemed imperatively called for. All eyes 
were turned to the emperor, the only man who, by his monoy resources ami 
the Egyptian tribute of grain, woe in a position to deal with tho scarcity. 
He was offered absolute dictatorial authority coupled with the rospouHibilily 
of provisioning the oapital. Ho aooepted tlio latter only, and Ins measures 
were so vigorous and effectual that in a few days tho prioo of corn foil to its 
usual level. 

The emperor exercised his official functions through two senatorial rep¬ 
resentatives. A new magistracy was erected consisting of two ouraloros 
who had discharged the duties of the printorship and tlmB’ , WGva already 
members of the senate. They received an accession both us to numbers uml 
dignity; after 18 we find four ouralores, later six, and in tho last yours, 
6 and 7; they were required to be of consular rank. It is in tho highest 
degree probable that younger officials acted with or undor these ouratorOB 
at the extraordinary distributions. 

At length, after these tentative experiments, Augustus in his last years 
took heart to attempt a definite solution of this important problem. Oat 
ot consideration for the senate he bad up to that time omployod sonutorial 
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representatives in the provisioning of the capital which he had under¬ 
taken at his own expense. They were now superseded by imperial ser¬ 
vants. The jyrcqfecti annonce were of knightly rank and really regarded 
this important office as a profession. C. Turranrus, who had previously 
governed Egypt, devoted himself to tins task, to wlucli he had been called 
by the confidence of Augustus, with suoli zeal that dismissal was to him 
equivalent to death, and Caligula reinvested him with his accustomed func¬ 
tions, which he oontinued to discharge almost up to the ninetieth year of 
his age. 

From this time forward tlie oereal piefeots were amongst the most impor¬ 
tant of imperial offioers, since the tranquillity of the capital depended on the 
due discharge of their functions. They commanded an army of subordinate 
officials ana servants, for the imperial grain fleets wlnoli brought com, oil, 
etc., from the provinces to Ostia and Puteoli were under their management. 
In both these places they had extensive storehouses with a groat staff of 
accountants, clerks, and cashiers; then another great army of storehouse 
managers, workmen employed in measuring the corn and carrying the sacks, 
of waggoners, and lastly, of watermen who brought the oom to Rome, where 
it was deposited for the most part in the Sempronian hotrea wkioh dated book 
to the time of the Graoohi, or in the newly erected Agrippina, Lollian, Gal- 
buui, and other horrea. The distribution took place every month in the Minu- 
cian portico on the Field of Mars. Here there were forty-five doorways 
(ostia) for distribution, and the people had to prove their right to receive the 
corn by means of counters marked with the 
number of the particular doorway and the 
day of the month. 

An attempt whioh the emperor made to 
have the aoxn distributed every four months 
instead of every month met with scant ap¬ 
proval and was soon abandoned. The Roman 
populace had grown thoroughly aooustomed 
to the notion that itB maintenance wns the 
business of the state and would have lilted 
nothing better than to have the emperor give 
them drink as well as food. Whenever wine grew dear they addressed com¬ 
plaints to him. But Augustus calmly replied that since the aqueducts of 
Agrippa had been completed no one in Romo need suffer tlurat. Augustus 
lmd organised the maintenance of Rome on a large and liberal soafei but 
that which had formerly been a free-will offering became in his reign an 
eleemosynary institution, 

Besides these regular monthly distributions there were special distribu¬ 
tions in money and in kind on extraordinary oooasions, which exhibit the 
emperor’s magnificent liberality. Ho has left the record of them in the Moiwr 
vnentwm Ancymm/m u To the Roman people, man by man, I caused three 
hundred sosteroes to be paid in accordance with the testament of my father ; 
in my own name I gave four hundred sesterces out of the spoils of war in my 
fifth consulate ; and again in my tenth consulate I caused provisions to the 
value of four hundred sesfceroes per man to be distributed man by man out 
of my own means ; and in my eleventh consulate I made twelve distribu¬ 
tions of grain whioh I had purchased with my private means; and in my 
twelfth year of office as tribune I for the third time made a gift of four / 
hundred sesterces man by man. These distributions were never mode to 
less than 260,000 persons. 
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»In my eighteenth year of my office u tribune and my twelfth consulate 
I presented sixty denarii to 820,(300 persons of the population of the eamtal 
man bv man. £1 my thirteenth year of oonsular office I distributed sixty 
denarii apieoe to the people who received the state oorn, amounting to some- 

thine 1 over two hundred thousand persons.” 

Taking these gifts in connection with Biraiiar exponuoa for lands and 
rewards for the veterans, Jot the imperial contributions to llio Btato treasury 
and the provision of the military revenue, tlio oolossal sum of mix hundred 
million denarii mentioned in the appendix to the Monumentum Anoyramm 


D--* 

sixty years, 

d0n, rhese sums, though dispensed of the imperial bounty, wore taken by the 
people as their right m exchange for thoir lost liberty. Augustus jvua well 
aware that hunger is wont to be one of the mightiest, if not the mightiest, of 
revolutionary forces. 

Games; Gladiatorial Contests 


In the matter of subsistence the southerner is moro inodesl in his donmnds 
than northern nations are j in the matter of excitement and aimwmmml he 
makes greater elaims. These Augustus also providod for liberally. The 
large soale aud elaboLate arrangement of the Itoman games was in part the 
outoome of the simple idea of giving the people a compensation for then* hiok 
of influence in polities and of diverting their attention. In most oases whore 
a nation is weary of politics it concentrates its attention upon private life, 
and the great oues of the theatre thrust statesmen and party lenders iu to the 
background. The emperor’s shows exoelled everything that lmd ever boon 
before in frequency, variety, and splendour; and so great was iho in lor art 
taken in them by nil classes that at great festivals and gamos tho emperor 
was obliged to post sentinels to guard the vaoanfc oily from robbers and 
housebreakers. 

The Aotian games, oelebrated at Rome every four yoars, wove particularly 
magnificent. The firBt time (28) Augustus and Agnppa tliomselvoH man¬ 
aged the festivities and offered the populace speotaoles of tho most varied 
oharaoter. First a raae riddeu by boys and men of the highest families; 
then gymnastio contests in a wooden stadium which Clio omporor had caused 
to be set up on the Field of Mars 3 while nt the end prisoncu'H of wuv worn 
forced to exhibit to the people the speotaolo of a mortal combat of gladiators. 
In later times the highest priestly colleges in ltomo took ohurgo of these 
games in rotation. 

I 11 his detailed narrative Augustus assigns tho first place to tho combats 
of gladiators, whioh he exhibited sometimes in lus own name aiul some times 
in the names of his sons and grandsons; and 111 eight battlofl of thin noli 
some ten thousand gladiators were engaged. Woraon wore not abflol uloly ox- 
eluded from among the spectators, but they wore only allowed to wiiLon llm 
bloodshed from the topmost plaoes. Augustus also abrogated the inhuman 
— that none but tho victors might leave the arona olive. 

. Ho endeavoured to check the cxccsBive fondness for these oraol Bports by 
forbidding officials to give gladiatorial allows inetoad of tho usual theatrical 
or oircus performances when they entered upon office, us had boon done, for 
example, by the radiles of the plebs in the year 42, Certain mombors of iho 
aristoomoy who were notorious for their bloodthirsty tastes, like Doinitius 
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Ahenobarbus, were first privately admonished, and, when that proved of no 
avail, their oruel gladiatorial fights were prohibited by an imperial odiot. 

Lares troops of gladiators constituted a grave menace to toe public penes, 
os had been proved, not only by the Gladiators* War, but in the case of the 
gladiators of Deeimus Brutus and M. Antonius. Acoordingly in the year 
22 an ediot appeared to the effect that combats of gladiators were only to 
be arranged with the permission of the senate and not oftener than twice 
a year, and at the same time the number of contesting pairs 
was limited to sixty. Of course this did not diminish the 
popularity of these combats nor the interest 
of the populace in the combatants. It was 
an event when two veterans, eaoh of whom 
had often conquered and slain his opponent, 
were at last pitted against each other for the 
decisive combat, or when a well-known gladi¬ 
ator had fought his way through and pro¬ 
ceeded to hang up his victorious weapons in 
the temple of Hercules. 

In later days the emperor Tiberius scorned 
to make himself popular by these means. 

But aB the passion of the people for gladia¬ 
torial exhibitions did not wane they became 
a matter of private speculation. A freedman 
of small means erected a wooden amphi¬ 
theatre for lua shows at Fidenm, but it was 
so badly built that it collapsed beneath 
the crowds of spectators who had flooked 
thither, most of them from Rome. After 
this aocident the senate de¬ 
creed that no one should give 
such performances unless he 
oould prove that he was pos¬ 
sessed of a certain fortune. 

Wrestling matches of the 
sort so popular among the 
Greeks were not altogether 
unknown, but were only ar¬ 
ranged three times by Augus¬ 
tus iu the course of hia long 
reign. Wooden stages were 
erected on the Field of Mors, 
and the most famous athletes 
were invited to Rome. Gly- 
oon of Pergamus, whose unconquered fist was aelebrated not by his epitaph 
alone but iuso by Horace, was probably of tlie number. 

The emperor followed these contests with peonliaz interest. The Greeks 
had perfected boxing according to all the rules of the science; in Italy, on 
the other hand, it bad retained more of its indigenous character. Augustus 
was in the habit of occasionally allowing the ohampions of the two nations to 
measure their strength against one another, but personally he was pn the 
side of the Latin boxers, whether more or less schooled. When a harmless 
street fight broke out in any part of Rome, the emperor used to delight in 
the mighty blows which bis countrymen dealt. 
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The emperor strove, though without lasting success, to keep women 
aloof from the brutal boxing matches. If the populace wanted to boo 
boxers he yielded to their wishes, but he appointed the early morning hours 
for the contest and forbade women to go to the theatre before ten o olook ui 

^More popular still were the wild-beast hunts, of whioh Augustus arranged 
six-and-twenty, in which thirty-five hundred Afrioan lions and other wild 
animals were slain. Great was the difficulty of capturing and transporting 
these rare and dangerous animals j but greater still, it may be, the amount of 
care and money expended on the elaboration of the soeuory. The Spaniards 
regard their bull-fights as a direct continuation of the wild-beast shows of 
antiquity, the splendour of the wise en uc$ne has survived to modern days, 
but the demands made by an ancient publio in the matter of decoration and 
machinery were incomparably greater. In most cases gladiators wore 
obliged to fight the dangerous animals, but occasionally criminals foil vic¬ 
tims to them. Strabo, for example, raw the dreaded robber chieftain, Solunts, 
“the son of Etna,” hurled from a lofty scaffold that suddenly oollnpsod 
beneath him into the arena at Rome, where lie fell straight into the lion’s 
cage that had been placed below. 

The bloody battles of the gladiators on land found a counterpart in a 
tremendous sea fight which Augustus, following the example of the dictator, 
arranged quite close to Rome in tho year 2. He caused a lake to bo dug 
in the plain botween the slopes of Janioulum and the banlc of the Tiber, 
eighteen hundred feet long by twelve hundred wide, on which thirty largo 
warships and many smaller ones, manned by three thousand (or possibly six 
thousand) gladiators, represented a sea fight of the time of tho Persian wars. 
Ovid describes the gorgeous spectacle ns an eye-witness i 

« Then when Ciesar of late showed forth to the people 
Ships of Persia and Athena, a type of the terrible sea fight, 

Hither came youths from the two seas and hither came inaidonfl, 

And to the capital Cooked all that dwelt in the earth ” 

The lake was not supplied with water from the neighbouring Tiber, but 
Augustus built a speoial oqueduot (Aqua Augusta Alsiotina) which brought 
water from the Alsietine and Sabatine lakes (Lago di Martigrmiio and L. do 
Braooiauo) to the Janioulum. The Romans were so spoiled by tho beautiful 
spring-water of their aquecluots that Augustus never thought of carrying 
the water of these two lakes right across to tho city on the other bank of 
the river, but the work was so substantial that it outlasted its original pur¬ 
pose. Tho emperor allowed the possessors of fields and gardens in the 
vicinity to make use of the water, whioh was not to be compared with that 
of the other aqueduots in the city. 

The lake formed the centre ox a little wood whioh tho emperor presented 
to the Roman people iu the name of his grandsons Luoiue and Caius. Al¬ 
though he never arranged another sea fight on tins lake, it was not filled up 
but was used by other emperors for maritime spectacles, in oooordanoo with 
its original purpose. 

Races and Theatricals 

The ordinary performances in the theatre and oiroua, suoh aa officials 
were required to arrange when they took office, were arranged by Augustus 
four tunes in his own name and twenty-three times in. the names of other per¬ 
sons. Races in the circus, in particular, had been in vogue from very old 
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times and enjoyed a high degree of popularity. It is true that the enthu¬ 
siasm of the people did not reach the oulminating point till the latter days 
of the empire, hut the germ and rudiment was there even in republican 
times, and the age of Augustus did its fair share towards developing it. 
Epitaphs wore not yet composed on the viators, like the rote trow iyffiwi? 
aubv \a\rfarei of subsequent centuries, but the interest and enthusiasm were 
spreading to wider circles. The prizes which rewarded the winners of the 
various races were valuable, and an exaot record was kept of the first, second, 
and third prizes carried off by a famous ohanoteer in different years. There 
were originally only two parties in the oirous, the wliiteB and the reds, but 
the greens and the blues appear to have been added by the time of Augus¬ 
tus j or so it seems probable from inscriptions which, though they bear no- 
date, yet form part of a large find of this period. 

Even private individuals (tf.j/., a relative of the fatuous jurist Ateius 
Capito) were beginning to keep racing stables with a numerous staff. His 
slaves and f roadmen formed a life-ins uranoo association in which Vipsanius 
Agrippa also insured his servants of the same class. The Trojan riding 
matches which the sons of aristocratic families, including that of the emperor, 
repeatedly exhibited under Augustus have already been mentioned. 

Theatrical performances are mentioned in the emperor’s enumeration, but 
rooode very much into the background as being quite commonplace; they 
wore mainly the affair of newly elected officials, but Augustus himself had 
plays acted in all sorts of places — the Forum, the Amphitheatre, and even 
on temporary stages in the streets and squares of the capital, in every lan¬ 
guage spoken in Itome, Latin and Greek being of course the chief. Every 
pluy-givor desired to offer the populace something quite unique. The dic¬ 
tator liad evon allowed a lioman knight to appear on the stage, and his boh 
followed liia example until it was interdicted oy a decree of the senate. 

Augustus purposely abstained from increasing the number of ordinary 
and regular festivals to any great extent. The Semdar games, of which wo 
shall speak presently, naturally do not come under this head, ns do the dis¬ 
trict games, associated with the new subdivision of the capital. We have 
already mentioned tlio games commemorative of the victory of Actlum j 
the martial games were added later in commemoration of the solemn dedica¬ 
tion of tlio magnificent temple of Mars in 2 b.o. 

To the innovations of tlio empire rIso belong the votivo games for the re¬ 
turn of the emperor from Gaul and Spain in the years 18 b.o. and 7 B.o.} also 
votive games for the welfare of Augustus which were arranged every four 
years by the great colleges of priests m compliance with a decree o£ the senate. 

The example of Rome soon found imitators in the capitals of the 
provinces j sometimes it was the emperor himself who instituted games 
there, sometimes prominent citizens who had reoeived or hoped to receive 
some post of honour. The number of games held in honour of Augustus 
was very great, especially in the Greek oities. In Naples the imperial 
games were celebrated m the same fashion as tlio Olympio games, in com¬ 
memoration of the visit of Augustus in the year 14 a.d. 


NOVUM SBOULUM — THH NEW BIRTH FOR BOMB 

Even as in the life of the individual there are often moments when he 
remembers with grief and yearning the golden days of childhood, so in the 
development of nations there are periods when the best minds of tlie nation 
if. w, —vol. vi. n 
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dream of A past golden age, m which both the crime and the progress which 
have come to pass in the course of historical development were unknown. 
The farther the liAtion is from a primitive condition ancl the more strongly 
its members feel the diawbaoks of civilisation, the brighter are the colours 
in which they paint the innooent joys of an earlier stale of things to which 
violence and rapine were as yet strangers. 

The generation which had grown to manhood during the civil wars had 
of necessity accustomed itself to horrors which are spared to those who grow 
up in times of order. All the more vividly did they dream of ft happy and 
primitive age m the distant past; for none fools ft greater enthusiasm for 
peace than those who have had to endure the evils of war. 

Sinoe the battle of Actunn the civil wars wore happily at an end; for 
nearly half a generation Rome had enjoyed the blessings of peace and the 
new constitution which Augustus had given her. The emperor lmd often 
announced his lesolve to retire into private life, hut had always allowed 
himself to be persuaded not to carry it out because the welfare of the state 
forbade it j he alone seemed to guarantee peace and safety, his rule Boomed 
inseparable from domestic tranquillity, and the man who desired the one 
could not but desire the other. The emperor strove to keep this single 
idea in fresh variations constantly in mincf among the Romans, and those 
honours pleased him best which gavepublio expression to this fooling. Tlio 
senate, on the emperor’s return had dedicated the altar of the imperial poaoo. 
The poets, each after his fashion, sang the praises of peace and order: 

Fealty, peaoe Itself, and honour, and the anoient 
Moral awe, the long-forgotten virtue, 

Now darea to return, it approaches, its horn 
Full of hlesfllng,” 

There was, however, a danger that the rising generation might booh 
come to accept the benefits of peace as a matter of course, without definitely 
realising to whom they owed these blessings, and it was therefore desirable 
to keep in remembrance among the emperor’s contemporaries the difforonoo 
between the unquiet past and the blissful present, and to give official recog¬ 
nition to the fact that the period of oivil war was over and that a oontury 
of peace and prosperity hatl taken its plaoe. 

Suoh turning-points imply an invitation to take a baokward glance and 
to reckon the sura of development up to this point. So had a poot done at 
the end of the previous century : 


How lair, 0 naan, with thy palm-branchos 
Sfcandest thou ia the coutury’e decline," elo. 


The Rome of the period was also to take a backward glance. 

As the senate had solemnly marked the end of the waiB by closing the 
temple of Janus, so Augustus desired to mark the end of the ponod of 
reorganisation and reoonatitution by an imposing symbolical act. Even 
cue outtnary Soman oensus was not a mere oounting up of the pqopIo ; it 
was a reconstitution of the ranks of Roman citizenship, and if this tedious 
w a Preparatory labour were to attain legal validity, it must find its 

ratiftcahon and consummation in tv final act in whioh the whole nation should 

nih P nV,fl l f fc i he J n ? 9t 80le o n j ; eli g i0118 rites and oommended to tha pro- 

Sl ^ ai ‘ ly ** W * ™rk sincere 

year 29 on a reorganisation of Rome, which was finally declared complete 
in the year XT by a mighty lustrum, the Secular Festival. P 
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The idea, and piobably the name, of the seoulum ia not Roman but 
Etruscan j at least, up to the present time no one has Buooeeded in discover¬ 
ing any plausible Roman etymology for the word. The seoulum i B p T ob- 
ably of Etruscan origin, like the other elements of chronology among the 
Romans. Una devout nation, which understood as no other did how to 
inquire into and interpret the will of the gods, fanoied that it had learned 
that the deity did not merely declare to men the ordinary divisions of time 
into months and years by the path and the varying appearance of moon and 
sun, but that apart from these there were longer periods in the life of nations 
wliioh the gods had appointed, and of 
which they revealed the beginning and the 
end to the generations of men by manifest 
tokens. Such a period is that in which 
one generation dies out and a new one 
arises, and it therefore extends from the 
birth to the death of a man who may be 
taken as the representative of his genera¬ 
tion. When the last man died who was 
born at Iho beginning of the first seoulum, 
then the seoond began; and, as the dura¬ 
tion of human life seldom exoeeds the hun¬ 
dredth year, a new seoulum oommonly 
commenced at the end of this period. It 
did not, however, of lieoessity Inst for ex- 
aotly a hundred ycaTs; on the contrary, 
there had been one of 128 years in length, 
another of 118, oto.; but the Etruscans 
reckoned their seoulum approximately at 
100 yciu'B. When therefore the miraculous 
signs ensued, mortals realised that in the 
counsels of the gods the end was at hand, 
and hastened to propitiate the omens by 
sacrifices and games. In misfortune, men 
loarned to take special liced of the omens 
of the gods, for they longed for the op¬ 
portunity of concluding the unfavourable 
period and beginning a now one, free from 
ill-fortune and evil prosago. 

This grand wisdom of the Elrusoans, 
whioh looked beyond tho limits of human 
life, made a profound impression on their pupils, the Romans, and was 
transferred to Rome with the rest of tho augural discipline. The family of 
the V alerii is said tohave been the one to introduce tins cult into Rome, 
for themselves alone in the first instance, and not as yet in the name of the 
state. One of the ancestors of this family, it was said, had come to Rome 
from his home in tho land of the Sabines to propitiate the evil omens whioli 
disturbed him there. He oamc down the Tiber with his sick children till 
he reached the vioinity of Rome, and there, where the Eleld of Mars is 
narrowest, near tho bank of the Tiber, was formerly a spot noted for voloanio 
phenomena, hot springs, and subterranean fire—the so-called Tarentum, 
The aiok children were oured by the water of the neighbouring spring, and' 
twenty feet below the surface of the ground the father found a primitive 
altar to the iufernol gods, to whom he gave thanks for the mitaoulous curt 
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by sacrifices, games, and lectistemia A descendant of his is said to lmvo 
been one P. Valerius Publieola, who, ns consul in the fiist your of tho 
republic (509) repeated these games of lus family cult in the name and for 
the welfare of the state of Rome. It was essential to tho secular theory 
of later generations that so unpoi tnnt an epoch as the end of tho mon- 
aiohyandthe beginning of the republic should have been lnarkod by public 
secular games. 

The next secular games were also said to have been oolebmtod by another 
Valerius, who was consul m the year 449, after the fall of tho decemvirs; 
and about a hundred years later tho third secular gainos had to ho cele¬ 
brated, which, according to the records of the quiudocomvin, was again 
done by a consul of tho house of the Valem in tho year 840, though no one 
else knows anything about such a celebration and it was not oounlod in tlu> 
series of republican secular games For according to Valerius Antnis, the 
third secular games were celebrated in tho your 249, at tho time of the First 
Punic War; and the fourth—whothor they weio hold in the year 149 oi 
146 — rnaik the end of that memorable period. For a theory had taken 
shape among Roman antiquAiies and historical students, of whoso number 
was even a man of the erudition of Varro, that the soeulnm must always 
be a hundred years long, and for the sake of this theory the games, winch 
on contompoiary authority were hold m the year 140, wore pub tliroo yours 
earlier A hundred years later Varro’s authority on all such matters was 
at its zenith, and it sufficed to fix the next celebration for llio year 49. 

“ But instead of the celebration came tho end ; for this was the your at the 
beginning of which Cresar crossed the Rubioon, and witli that began tho 
mortal agony, of the republic. What ooramencod wns not n new suculum 
for the republic, but a new order of thingB.” (Mommsen in Die Nation, 1801 .) 

Pirn civil wars which ensued and seemed to develop one out of another 
in endless sequence, might, perhaps, have stifled the hope of ponoo in Italy, 
but not the longing for it. An iron age had dawned instead of tho golden. 

I he dictator did in truth Beom to succeed in exorcising the demons of 
discord and discontent. But this hope proved illusory on the ulos of 
March. Soon afterwards the star of tho Julii was seon at Romo, and 
seemed, us was at first hoped, to be the long-desired divine tokou that was 
to inaugurate a better time. An Jfitruscan hamapex pioclatm«d to tho 
assembled people that the ninth seoulum (according to tho Etruscans) was 
coming to an end and the tenth beginning. J 

„ * hQ , au p 1 ’ (bed ^mediately nftor; a sign that Ins words wove not. 
indeed false but premature, aeoording to tho will o£ the gods. Nowhcio did 
any like lhood of permanent amelioration piesent Usolf, but tho yoarniuir 
remained and hardly ever found stronger expression than m tho wvotohod 
years that followed the murder of Cmaar. It was strength on od by Sibylhno 
P l ; watel y cii 'oulated and kept faith in tho happy future 

ItTon* fill 00 the i° mcIe * d not he » xt w,l8 » Perimns, nothing but imw*ulim- 
lations and vam hopes of men, » the year 40, which had hnllciiXd ZL 

* and . the seculum should he reckoned 

, ,o yea 8 . ftua nofc 100 — rt takes but little to rovive hone In tlm. 
year 48 ao leau a person than Varro amiounced to tho anxious world 
of lns day that;this was the correct estimate; 440 yea«! afte l iho flr,l 
eelebiatioii the fouith Roman seculum was deohmng to its close uud then 

yeai w ABimus lollio was consul, a man of honoumblo oJiftraotor 
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and highly educated, who endeavoured to avoid the arbitrary usurpations 
of other rulers. In the circumstances of the time, not the boldest imag¬ 
ination ventured to dream that he might bring baok the golden age. But 
Asimus was at that time expecting the birth of a son; perhaps tlias son 
was destined by fate to do so; and a contemporary poet greets the coming 
deliverer with the most ardent longings. In later days Virgil, with better 
reasons, fixed Ins liopos and desires upon the empoior. 

The opportunity of holding secular games m the latter half of the last 
century boiore Christ had thus passed by unused, and it was a very difficult 
matter to prove that Augustus was entitled to hold suoh a oelebration. This 
hard anil thankless task fell to the share of the fatuous jurist Atoms Capito, 
who acquitted himself skilfully enough to make the will of liis master pos¬ 
sible in theory. The chronology of Roman history lms suffered violence at 
many hands before and after the time of Ateius Capito, but hardly ever more 
than at the timo of the socular games of Augustus. 

A oomot, so readily connected by the popular imagination with the end 
of the world, appears to have decided the old question as to the turning-point 
of the longed-for cosmic period. It might indeed seem as though the gods 
themselves had declared their will; for at the beginning of the year 17 
an extraordinarily bright oomot was visible at Home, with n long tail point¬ 
ing from south to north. This was of course the star of the Julian gens, 
whioh Home liad nob Been since the terrible year of 44. That which 
the youthful Conor had then undertaken with almost superhuman cour¬ 
age for the sake of avenging his father was now finished, and the age of 
strife was over. At that time the red glow of the comet had portended 
blood and civil wars; the second nppenrauco of the Julian star, after the 
expiation of tho crime, was a sign that the beginning of the new age was 
cload at hand. 

The memoirs of tho omperor show wbat great stress ho laid upon the ap¬ 
pearance of the star of the year 44, and the coins of the empire struck 
soon after 17 loatify to tlio impression made upon lnm and Ids contem¬ 
poraries by tho supposed return of the star of the Julinn gens. It was greeted 
os tho long-desired and manifest divine sign of the end of the iron age and 
the com mo noomen t of tho golden, 

I-Icnoe we see that the appearance of the star only gave the decision in 
tho lust resort. Hint which had long been In tho air, that which was per¬ 
haps already beginning to evaporate, suddenly condensed into tangible shape 
under tlie influence oi this divine manifestation; Augustus resolved not to 
let tho moment pass unused, but to celebrate the long-expected fifth seoular 
games, whioh were associated with the hope of a new birth for Borne. & 


LITIS 11ATUUE OP TIIE GOLDEN AGE 

With the formation of the monarchy coincides a seoond revival of Roman 1 
literature, which can only be partly attributed to the new administration, as the 
loaders were born under tho republic and grew up amidst tho struggles for 
the monarchy. This period does not differ so much from the literature of 
the ponod of free government ns might seem at first sight. For that pecul¬ 
iarly characteristic penetration by tho Greek spirit which extended even to 
that manifestation of it which was least worthy of imitation, namely the 
Alexandrian, had been all oady in existence, and the refined elaboration of 
tlie language for poetical purposes, its charm and lightness, its beauty and 
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merit, are already perceptible in the time of Terence, though in n voiy differ¬ 
ent fas! non. 

The great revolution •which -was taking place before their eyes hod a far 
less disastrous effeot on the poets of this time than might have boon ex¬ 
pected, and if the lamentations of the civil war are heard overywhoro, it is, 
nevertheless, rather the ideas of uiuveisal peaoo and tho greatness of tho 
Roman power which determine the pervading koy-note. 1 b is true that if 
we look for the originality, power, and simplicity which two so irresistible 
in Greek liteiature, wo shall be very much disappomtod j for they uro no 
more to be found in the literary oreations than m tho political. And for 
these defects the number of productions can offei no amends. Tho thought 
of writing for a large public, the entire Latin West, must have hiul an inspir¬ 
ing effect on an author, as it of course docided tlio wliolo conception and 
direction of literary compositions, tho provinces took a moro and more ac¬ 
tive share m them ; on the other hand, in this field a kind of substitute was 
offered for the lack of political activity j it was a matter of course that 
authorship was harmless and accommodated itself to tho liiling system, or 
else entered into a dangerous opposition to it. Partisan writing oxistod 
during the aotivo political struggles of Rome even under tho republic ; but 
now sunshine and light were too unequally divided, and tho fruuknoHs 
whioli was forbidden during the lifetime of the mlors indemnified itself 
after their death by bitteinoss and calumny. 

Tiie really higher styles of poetry, suoh as drama and epio, entirely died 
out. It was not as if this had been caused by tho change in tho govern¬ 
ment, for even in the time of the republio little oiiginality or croativo 
power had been shown in these directions. All that was now produced whs 
borrowed entirely from the past. Rhetoric, metrics, and oaroful diction 
were all that could be added to it, and a beautiful, refined, and elegant form 
became the criterion Recording to whioh tho age judged both literary ami 
artostoo productions. It was to such matters as these that tho attention of 
the judges who decided concerning tho admission of the poets into the 
national library was mainly directed. 

We have no adequate information regarding tho dramatio poetry of the 
Augustan period, for everything which won tho applause of contemporaries 
has bean lost. What has been preserved to us from this period, namely tho 
tragedies handed down to us under tho name of Senocu, hna all the faults 
which a depraved taste bungs with it; sensational plots and scones based on 
sensual and sentimental emotions ; figures without lifo, but of many words 
and speeches; a treatment without knowledge of dramatio technicalities. and 
“S ofwords verses, highly polished voraifloutiau and 

aud the , whol ° magnificent apparatus belonging to tho schools of 

caiy to the oredit of the lower classes if they turned away from lhose 
t0 t] i° lifel ® ss declamatory exorcises of tho so-called 

feired to ”7° far SJ the drama still 

tK« u t cms ® lve ? "L lt , h f ? im P Ier entertainmont and tho familiar 

S iong 00,,8ecl t0 b0 8Uffloion ^ i ' ul '" M » l -“i 

-it dld th ®. °PJ® produce anything really great. Virgil (J> VenriUufl 

B SiM.ft.Ar ° £ 2**?* 70 D,Cm died tho 22nd September, Iff 
11 dced malte J® attempt to create a national epio in the Mneid Jhifc 
is no more genuine than its fundamental idea of conneoti^tho foundoif 
tha >w omp,re wl th tha father of Itahan oivibaatum 
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the Alexandrians and all that was to be learned he learned. He created 
the language and the verse structure which remained the standard for 
many centuries, so long as and wherever Latin poetry was cultivated. The 
form is throughout noble, and the poet was thoroughly acquainted with 
Ilomoi and the Gioek opio poets, nor is it without taste tlmt he, as a man 
of learning, lias drawn on this treasure; his ideas are pure and noble and 
ho bad learned to know bis country and the legends of bis forefathers better 
than many before or any after him, so that a oertam national colouring is to 
be found in bis work. But tbero was one thing which lie did not possess, 
Iho oreative goinits which drvinos rightly in the choice of subject and 
arranges and treats its material with a light but master hand, as the sub- 
joct was lll-ohoson, so the poet never felt any hearty enthusiasm for it, 
everything has been thought out and very coldly and soberly thought out 5 
beautiful pictvues and striking comparisons are indeed presented ; but they 
are sentimental and studied, and often look strange ill their setting. 

In the first plaoo the hero is no hero, and the Itoman patricians of even 
the time of the Scipios would have been revolted by this weakling who is 
feeble and sentimental like the poet himself, and not muoh more than a 
puppot in the hands of Ins divine mother. Such a weak figure gives no 
opportunity for strength in the treatment, which is accordingly languid, and 
the twelvo oantoB are spun out with monotonous tedium, so that to every 
one acquainted with Homer the rending of them is n more task to be got 
through somehow. And if, fiom the standpoint of learning, the language 
and vorsos seem irreproachable, elnssical, and even worthy of imitation, all 
pleasure in thorn is lost by the fact that we are contmually aware of the 
trouble and labour which they oost the poet. 

It is characteristic of the limes tlmt Virgil possessed a canonical oon- 
Bidoiation with high and low, and pools ana prose writers vied with one 
another to steal from him. From this fact we may guess the rest, and tlio 
loss in this field which has been rcoorded cun have been no great one. 

But how rapidly literature declined at the end of the period is clearly 
shown by tlio opio of M. Anurous Lucouus, tho Pharsalia This poem was 
produoed m tlio roign of Noro, and it is difficult to decide whether the choice 
of subject or his treatmonb of it deserves the greater censure. The hero of 
the poom is Pompoy, the Pompey of the civil wars, a figure so little poetical 
tlmt a liioio unfortunate selection could soavcely hove been made; with the 
utmost poetical license oven without any anxiety to keep to the faota there 
was nothing to bo made of tlio subjeot. That tlio civil wars in themselves 
might bo capable of being made the subjoot of oil epic is indisputable, it iB 
oqually indisputable that this could bo done only by a poetio talent of the 
first order. lint oven Lucan could do it in his way, though he is no poet 
but a scholar of the sohool of the rhetoricians and the Stoa, As in the 
school of rhetorics the energy of the soholar signalised and exhausted itself 
in individual feats of ingenuity, so tlio jpoem is divided into a number of 
scenes without muoh oonueotion, but distinguished by a soariug imagination, 
sounding verses, and pompous tirades, and of course with many learned 
accessories, without which neither a great nor a small poem was conceiv¬ 
able m that period. Besides this haste, uneasiness, and want of discretion 
are everywhere apparent* and these, too, belong to the time. On the whole 
it may be said that this poetry is a true reflection of the sooiety in which it 
originated, and if we had epics by Seneca they might probably resemble 
those of his nephew. Of such models there could not foil to be imitations; 
the attempts even extended to the schools, and the editing of the Iliad may 
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well have been tlie work of industrious scholars, who knew something of 
Greek and had learned to imitate their Virgil. 

Virgil had already directed his attention to the didnotio poem, and tlio 
Georgies are in their way his best creation. Didactic pootry is not ap¬ 
proached with the same expectation as in the case of the higher kinds of 
poetry, and it is soarcely possible to diaw the line between instruction and 
amusement. When the existence of this monstrosity lias once boon justified 
it must be allowed a certain amount of free play. Virgil bad here ill© great 
advantage of dealing with a subject in which he was really interoBtod and 
into whose treatment he put his whole heart. A deep feeling for nature 
and really genuine human sympathy with the subject, which are precisely 
what is nowhere to be perceived in the JEneid y occasionally break forth in 
the poem on agriculture. An artificial shepherd’s life, much like the idyls 
of the eighteenth century, is delineated in the Eclogues^ and its unreality is 
only surpassed bv Calpumius, an imitator of the ago of Nero. 

Whilst the didaotio poem nioper reooived no further attention worth 
noting during tins period, the elegy was successfully dealt with In Albius 
TibulLus (64-19 b.c.) it even, acquired a characteristic, one might alniout 
say moie national form than is tlie oase with its other representatives. 

In his elegies, Tibullus is as essentially free from tlie Groolc influence as 
ia conceivable in an ago which was steeped in Hellenism; ho troatod the few 
themes, which arc to be found m his poems, entirely from tlie human stand¬ 
point, and it is only by this means that he tries to affect tlio reader. Tlie 
sameness whioh is easily produced m such works—love and sentimental 
soriowa are constantly reourring —he lias successfully avoidod by an ex¬ 
traordinary elegance and charm of treatment. The reader willingly fol- 
lows the dreamy thought of the poet without blaming him for luivmg led 
hun rather into a world of dreams than into one of living and strong fooling. 
jr productions of S. Propertius (49-15 b.c.) are already much inferior. 
He also had true feeling, and the thoughts which it awakened m him arc 
grater part not borrowed from his models. But it is overloaded 
with the learned accessories of Alexandrian learning, and tlio deep fooling H 

eo 1 Sishmenfa. UIldUly a ‘ IU8t ^ th ® bttok S l ' ou " d b Y blatant mythological 

Far more splendid and brilliant is the talent of Ovid (J? Ovidius Naso 
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The salne also, that most characteristic production of the national spirit 
of Romo, was now cultivated in a fashion partly original by Horace (Q> Hbra- 
tiue Flacous, born on the 8th of December, 65 u.o., died on the 27tli of No- 
vombor, 6 u.o.). Deep feeling or an effective comprehension of the times, 
its weaknesses and duties, would be sought for in vain, for the salons of the 
Augustan period no longer possessed these qualities, and it is a picture of the 
conversations of the salons that lias been bequeathed to us in the Horatian 
satires. Somo gossip of a higher or lower order, for the most part in a 
seemly though piquant form which seldom becomes real malice, forms the 
subject-matter of all the poems wlnoh have come down to us. The poet 
rises to a lnghor level in the clidaotio epistles, of wlnoh those of the second 
hook, with their exhortations to the study of Greek models and their tasteful 
and striking rosthetic reflections, belong to the chief productions of the time j 
and in ripeness and clearness of judgment, careful polish and dear arrange¬ 
ment, they loave all othois far behind them. Greatly inferior to the satires 
are the partly satirioal Epodes , in which the personal element is too promi¬ 
nent, and in which tlio poet betrays great want of self-restraint and taste. 

After Horace, the satire, suoh as lie conceived it, found no imitator; the 
period which followed brought with it too many confliots to allow mildness 
and tolerance to find a place. The preaching of morals is oarried into the 
domain of poetry ; A. Persius Flacous, the only representative of this class 
of writing, gives us a very poor idea of the age if it really regarded him as a 
satirist ; but we are Boaroely justified in drawing this conclusion, since at the 
most he mot with approbation only from the ranks of the opposition. It is 
the same taste, which Luoau represents, transferred to the satire ; the arro¬ 
gance and self-Biifilcienoy of an adept belonging to a oircle of noble stoics, 
who had scarcely got beyond tlio scholar’s bench, hollow pathoB, rhetorical 
ornamentation, versified expoundings of the stoic popular morality. Persius 
laoked practically all the attributes of a poet. A mediocre performance which 
might bo reckoned as a satire was the Translation into the Society of Q-ourds 
of the deified Claudius QJHvi Claud Apokolohjntom), a petty, revenge¬ 
ful pamphlet against the unfortunate prince, prepared moreover after his 
death. Tlio dazzling wit with wlnoh the poet strikes at gods and men might 
have elicited approval in his own day ? but the reader’s uppermost feeling 
will always ho that this satire sprang from miserable cowardice and perfidious 
flattery. 

The only really intellectual work of a satirical character that this period 
produced was the satires of Petroiuus, written in the reign of Nero. No 
other work so clearly bears the stamp of its time. At least the poor phi¬ 
losophy, which most of the poets have collected from their philosophical com- 
peiiaimns and thoir rhetorical exercises, 1ms no part in this work, although 
tlio laboured and superficial culture of the time dings to its author through¬ 
out. The source of his wisdom is life. To him, man is the crown of creation, 
rtnd ho has studied him in all phases and degrees ; what exists beside man 
1ms only interest for him inasmuch as it oau serve to beautify human life and 
make it agreeable. Happiness and enjoyment are the watchword of the 
whole work, not in the coarsely material sense suoh as it is embodied m Tn- 
malohio and his fellows, but a life whioh, while it is seasoned with all material 
joys, is also ennobled by all the contributions of art and cultivation. A rich 
and varied oxjJoriGnoe of life gives this work its great value; the age is 
reflected even to the most minute maetios of its language. Inventive power, 
description of detail, humour, and a fine irony, as well as an uncommonly 
skilful treatment, secure for some parts of IIicbb satires the praise of a master 
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work, and if the frivolous and lascivious tone did not always bring ns bank 
to the court of Nero and the doings of the tune, we might think that iu 
this we had before us a model of the best age. Especially characteristic is 
tlie due understanding of Greek art and oulture, and the enthusiasm lor 
Latin poetry, which expresses itself partly by means of a peculiar skill in 
versification and brilliancy of colouring, partly in bitter mockery of the 
affectations of contemporary poets and their dull, spiritless, and senseless 
exaggerations. The poet always preserves elegance and purity of language j 
when he goes out of his way to attain it, his good taste preserves him from 
errors, and that same taste also disclosed to lum the cause and effect of tho 
decline of rhetoric. 

Only one quality is wanting in Petrolling; like tho Casanova literature of 
our own and the preceding century, hia work 1ms no moral purpose, iEsop'g 
fables were now also put into Latin, for Phtedrus, often without iv complete 
understanding of the original, in somewhat clumsy verses and with J'ocblo 
wit, arranged the Greek fables for school and home use amongst the Romans. 
The satirioal point of the different pieoes is now almost entirely incompre¬ 
hensible to us in our ignorance of conditions in the city of Rome. 

The lyric proper was far the most popular form of poetry under the 
empire 5 for every one thought himself oalled upon to writo songs and occa¬ 
sional verses. We gain some notion of this style of poetry from Iloruco. 
In Ins poems he chronicles the political measures of Augustus us well us the 
love affairs and social doings of himself and his friends. But whilst in the 
accounts of the latter it is frequently impossible to decide how much in fuot, 
how much poetry, and, at tunes, imitation of his Greek models, — since so 
little true life beats through them,— in the former there is something at least 
which is in harmony with its subject. The poet has a firm and strong feel¬ 
ing for the greatness and honour of Rome, it perhaps ho does not always hoo 
it m the true light j this gives some of his poems a colouring of truth mid of 
a deep, sincere feeling. 

Dependence on the Greeks of the best age oould scarcely lmvo been 
greater5 in diction and versification ho is most careful; blit that subtle 
relation between the language and the sense, which was indispensable m 
. Greek models, has been abandoned, tricks of versification have dotcr- 

spontoneouafooling 0 x P reasl011 mol '° frequently than pootio impulse and 
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and the door waa flung open to flattery and calumny ; and in individual 
reigns it might have been dangerous to relate the history of the republic or 
of former emporois. But these onouinstanoea alone cannot explain the 
insignificance of historical writing any more than the removal of the centre 
of politics to the imperial oabinet. 

The Homans have really never possessed histones in the true sense of 
the term, and consequently there was at this period no room for any con¬ 
siderable damage to that species of composition. T. Liviub (69 B.O.-17 a d.) 
affords distinct evidence of tins. In his own time he reoeived unqualified 
admiration and in subsequent ages his name sheltered itself behind that of 
history> in the later days of the empire Ins prestige continually increased, 
and finally almost tlio only works m Latin dealing with the period of the 
republic and the triumvirate, and the beginnings of the Augustan era, ore 
transcripts and exempts from his writings. Augustus offered no excep¬ 
tion to tho opinion of the day ; although he called him a Pompeian, he not 
only granted him all conceivable freedom, but on all occasions testified his 
personal os teem for him. And yet Livy is no historian. He undertook the 
formidable task of writing a complete history of the Roman state up to his. 
time, but in consequence of its formidable compass the work was necessarily 
unsuccessful, as older works were often wantiug, and Livy had not the 
ability to turn the oxisting material to aocount. 

Every Roman historian had great difficulties to enoounter with regard 
to tlio period of antiquity, and this extended more or less to the time of 
Sulla. Down to a certain period, patriotism required adherence to a tradi¬ 
tional form which could not stand investigation; for other epochs the Greeks, 
especially Polybius, had formed a conception which had acquired a canonical 
value. Only critical judgment and a general soheme of treatment on a 
grand scale could have bean eftactive ; but IAyy was not the man for this. 

To him history was another name for the arranging of annalistic reports 
which lie put together; tlio most obvious contradictions were rejected, and a 
oertain system introduced into the chronology and adhered to as far as 
might be without too great scrupulousness; where he had older authors 
of merit, such ns Polybius, to draw upon, Ids work was benefitedj where 
this was not the ease, lie did not scruple to combine accounts essentially 
contradictory. He considered his principal office to be delineation, not 
arrangement, investigation, and criticism, and the rhetorical elaboration 
made up, in tho eyes of the reader, for the want of exaotness and a definite 
conception./ 


MJflRIVALB’S ESTIMATE OF LIVY 

It was in tho schools of rhetoric, we may believe, that Livy learned that 
indiffercnoe to historical accuraoy, that sacrifice of the substance to the form 
of truth, which lias oast so fatal a shade over the lustre of liis immortal 
woik. As a friend of the ancient oligarchy, and an aristocrat in prejudices 
and temper, it seems improbable that he would have carried his Homan 
history down to his own times, had he not submitted to throw a veil oyer 
liis sentiments, and made his book such ns Augustus himself might sanction 
for tho perusal of liis subjects. The emperor, indeed, is said to have called 
him a Pompeian, and to have complained of tho colours in which he por¬ 
trayed the men of the opposite side; but this could only have been in 
jest; tho favour in which lie was held by the courtiers of the empire, 
and his being suffered to assist the studies of the young prince, Claudius. 
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Germnnicus, show that ho was not seriously regarded as a disaffected politi¬ 
cian. The scorn which Livy heaps on the tribunes and demagogues, and his 
ignorant contempt for the plebs, evince the leaning of his mmd to the side 
of the nobility. But these are obviously the views of the lhotonciaii rathor 
than of the historian; and Augustus, tribune and demagogue as lie was, 
could distinguish between the hollow commonplaces of a porvertod education 
and the stern judgment of a genuine conviction. The loss of all the latter 
portions of this extensive work must be deplored for the number of facts 
it lias swept into oblivion; but the faots would have been valuable rather 
from the inferences which modern science might deduce from them, than 
from the light in which the author would himself have placed thorn. Livy, 
taking the pen in middle life, and continuing to pour forth hu volumes 
in interminable succession, perhaps to the ond of his long career, — for 
born in the year 69 D.O., he died m 17 A d., ■— -left it still apparently un¬ 
finished, at the close of lus hundred ancl forty-second book, and with tho 
demise of Drusus Germamous. 1 It may bo oonjeofcurod that the lattor por¬ 
tions of the work were overtaken by the garrulity of old ago, and woi o 
suffered to fall into oblivion from their want of political or literary value. 

It is in the earlier books, howover, that the spirit of Livy found tho 
sphere most congenial to it; the first and third decades, containing tho ouriy 
history of the kings and consuls, and again the grand epic of the war with 
Hannibal, have always retained their pre-ominonoo in gonoral esteem as 
the noblest specimens of narration. The greatest minds of Rome at this 
period seemed to have kindled with inspiration from the genius of tho 
founder of the empire; and of these Livy at least appears to have con¬ 
ceived unconsciously the idea of attaching his oountrymen to the early 
records of their city, by encircling it with a halo of pootioal associations. 
The imagination of the Romans of that age wa8 inflamed by tho consorvalivo 
reaction which sought to throw a bridge over tho chaos of tho last oontury, 
and revive the sense of national continuity. 

The thanks the race of Romulus owed to Livy, for making thorn ao- 
■quiunted with their ancestors and proud of their desoent, wero akin to those 
whioli Englishmen acknowledge to the historical dramas of Shakspouro. lie 
took the dry chromoles, in which alone their first affairs woro written, drew 
forth from them the poetio life of half-forgotten traditions, anil olothod it 
again in forms of ideal beauty. His narrative, glowing in all tho colours 
of imagination and fancy, is lust as faithful to its authorities as tho dmmu- 
tmed instones of tho English bard to theirs; indeed, tho myths of UoiuuIuh 
ana Tarqum oimnot he farther fiom the truth of facts than the tragedian 
of Lear and Cymbelme j and when ho begins to tread tho domain of sober 
history, his painted Hanmbals and Soipios approaoh as nearly to tho moil 
themselves as the Richards and Heurys of our own nughly master. 

i?n,l lras u f Pv 8 Style becamo tho h ft ppy con junction of circum¬ 
stances under which he wrote, and combined with it to give him that 
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pie-eminonca among Roman historians which ha never afterwards lost. 
Events and ohaiaoteLS of deepest interest became immutably fixed in the lines 
in which lie hud represented them. Henceforth every Roman received from 
Livy hie first youthful impressions of his country’s career, which thus became 
giaven forever in the mind of the nation. It was in, vam that the inaccuracy 
of thoso relations, and in many oases their direct falsehood, were pointed out 
by the votaries of truth, or by jealous and unsuccessful rivals» henceforth it 
was treason to tho majesty of Romo to doubt that Poraenua was driven in 
oonf usion from her walls, or tlmt tho spoils of tho Capitol were wrested again 
from the triumphant legions of J3rennus.fi' 

Such ftio tho estimates placed upon tho work of Livy by those who view 
him fioin the coldly analytical standpoint of tlie technical historian. But 
we must not leave the greatest writer of Latin proso without seeking a more 
sympathetic in turpi etation of his influence. Let ub turn to tho estimate of 
one who was himself an historian kindred in spirit to Livy — one who ap¬ 
proached history from tho standpoint of tlia artist and humanitarian, — M. 
Taine. Hero is his estimate of 


MW AS THE ARTISTIC LIMNER OB' THE HOMAN PEOPLE 

There aie throe ways of representing character [says Tadne] : the author 
may Btop to think and compose a portrait, in a philosophical style, as Thu¬ 
cydides does ; lie may paint people by their notions, a method followed by 
Tacitus and the poets ; or lio may portray thorn by exposing their opinions 
in speeches ; this is Livy’s and tho orator’s talont. 

Tho finest of all his portraits is that of tho Roman people. Each speech, 
oiioli oratorical narrative revises and perfects it, and it is easily seen that Livy 
1ms not takon it from the ancient authors but that it ib entirely his own. In 
tho combat of Iloratuis Codes, whatprklo and wliafc vigour I It is not likely 
that tho Romans in ono year had become such unruly republicans. But how 
well tho fublo is hidden under ft noble passion.! Throwing towards tho 
chiefs of tho Etruscans savage and threatening glances, sometimes provoking 
thorn ono after unollior, sometimes insulting them collectively, M Slaves of 
insolent kings, forgetting your own liberty, you come to attack that of 
otlioiu I ” If this passngo is theatrical, it is grand, and eloquence nobly 
adorns “tho beginning of this liborfcy.” 

Dionysius makes Mucuis an ingenious Greek, who terrifies good Por- 
seiina and saves himself by a stratagem with a double result. In Livy 
Mucuis is a hero. “ Seized by tho guards and brought before the king’s 
court, even tliun, in the midst of such dangers, he was more to be feared 
tlum to bo frightened, ‘ I am a Roman citizen,’ ho said, ‘ I am called C. 
Muoius, enemy. I wished to kill an onomy, and I am as ready to die as to 
kill. A Roman can dare all and suffor all. I am but tho first to bring 
against thee their courage j behind mo is a long train of men who seek tho 
same honour. Prepare thyself if thou wilt, for the struggle. At each hour, 
thou wilt fight for life and thou wilt have a dagger and an enemy in the 
vestibule of thy palace. We young men declare this kind of war against 
thee. Pear neither army nor combat, this affair is between each of ub and 
tlieo alone.’ 

11 Tho king, at tho same time excited by anger and terrified by fear, ordered 
him to be surrounded by flames, if he did not at once explain these ambigu-- 
ous threats of conspiracy. ‘Look,’ sold Mucins, ‘in order to understand' 
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what a small thing the body is to those who behold a great glory.’ He put 
his baud in a brasler lighted for the sacrifice, and left it there, as if uncoil-* 
scious of the pain.” In Dionysius, Clcclia asks the guards permission to 
bathe, requests them to withdraw a little whilst she disrobes licraolf, and 
then quietly crosses the Tiber. In reading the inventions of clover poltroon¬ 
ery, one respects Livy for having written as a Roman. 

It is pride and not interest whioh makes the Roman people revolt against 
a master. See in what manner Cinoinnatua judges tynuvny. Does Livy 
forget that he lived under Augustus? When Melius was stretolled out on 
the market-plaae, “ He lias been justly killed,” says the dictator; “ a man 
should not bo treated ns a citizen, who, born of a free people, in the centre 
of privileges and laws, conceived the hope of ruling, knowing that kings had 
been driven from that city; that the same year, the king’s nephews, sons of 
the oonsul who liberated the country, being denounced for having plotted to 
re-establish lungs, had been beheaded with an axe by their father j and that 
the Consul Tarquuius Collatinus, m hatred of his very name, had boon 
obliged to leave his magistracy to go into exile.” 

All these arguments are derived from the dignity of the Roman pooplo, 
issue of the gods, exultant master-elect of the world, whose high self-esteem 
is its dominating passion. This people kills a tyrant, not m the cause of 
justice, but m order that it may become a tyrant itself for lovo of empire. Thin 
need of commanding is so natural to the Romans that it seems to thorn to bo 
a divine right. When the Latins, who for over two hundred years made up 
half of the army and achieved half the victories, dimmed tho oqual rights 
they deserved, the Roman people were as indignant as if it wero sacrilege, 
riie consul frankly says that if the Roman senators were mad enough to obey a 
iiian of Setia, lie would oome, sword in hand, into the senate, and that he would 
kill every Latin he saw in the curia with his own hand. Then turning towards 
Jupiter’s statue, he cries: “ Listen to these crimes, Jupiter, hear thorn, Right 
and Justice I Foreign consuls, a foreign senate, inaugurated in Jupiter’s 
temple, thyself captive and oppressed, that is what thou wouldat sea.” 

Tina sublime insolence proves that these men had souls worthy of Icings, 
A government like a man has its own peisouahty. One feels in tho ovations 
ot -Demosthenes the generous indignation and eloquent mm of an artistic 
and philosophical people, wluoli appeals to the gods and to mon against brutal 
strength, envelops itself in its own glory before fulling. Tho deorooti of the 
Roman senate are the verdicts of a judge who overwhelms the heart by h» H 
imperious baldness before crushing the enemy with Ins armies. 

When Popilius, tiaomg a oirole around the king of Syria, ordered him 

blm b * ef °? 0VQr ifc i ho did nothing very oxti,wrdnmiy. 

All the Romans treated foreigners as subjects. ^ 

v 8 PabUc ftlld P r l vate P nd ®> bo ™ tho foundation of Rome, 
nounshed by a succession of viotones and by habitual domination thiun 
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bravery and of imagination, as tho Athenians, or for the nood of 
SS? 5^ “ t,nt y h ^ e the harbamns, but by raimiM of pride and obstinacy. 

i -Ihe Romans fight for honour and duty, incapable of yielding, because the 
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than to yield an inch. That is why Romo becomes prouder in reverse and 
only consents to treat in order to pardon, why she will only suffer Around her 
proteges, suppliants, and subjects, and “ carries her empire as far as the 
earth and her courage as high as the sky.” Pride renders one calm. The 
man who aims at being worthy remains serious, and the Romans without 
emotion or enthusiasm accomplished the greatest results. Pride sanotifles 
the fatherland because the citizen gets from it glory and ascendency, with¬ 
out which lie cannot exist. Pride sacrifices the family because it considers 
as weakness the anootionB on which it is founded. 

Livy shows in lus speeches how simple, quiet, and deliberate self-sacrifice 
is in Romo. Q. Fabius presided over the aomitia j the first hundred nomi¬ 
nate hia nephew OUicilius oonsul. Ho stops the voting and coldly says, 
“ We have tried time, Olaoilius, in lesser posts, and thou certainly hast done 
nothing which justifies us giving theo more important ones. For three 
reasons did we equip the Hoot you commanded this year; m order to lay the 
Afrioan coast, in order to protect the shores of Italy, and above all that no 
reinforcements, food, or money be sent through from Carthago to Hannibal. 
Name Otacilius consul, if he lias rendoTed to the state— I don't say all 
those services, but a single one. It matters more to thee, Otacilius, than 
to any one else that a burden under wluoh you would be crushed be not 
laid on your shoulders. Herald, reoall to the vote the century of the young 
moil of Amo.” As Otaoilius ones out with rage that Pa bins himself 
wishes to romiiin in the consulship and throws liimself upon him, the oon¬ 
sul orders the lictora to approach, and ho informs Otacilius that, not hav¬ 
ing entered the city, Iub arms and arrows have been carried on in advance, 
h iibuis is so sure of liis disinterestedness that he doeB not foar appearing 
ambitious and tymnmoal, and the people judging the same, at once elect hun 
consul. 

The son of Manlius 1ms fought against his father's orders. He appears 
with lus spoil. Without saying n word to him, the father turns away and 
orders the army to be assembled, and at once the following sentence, “ Since 
without rospoot for consular authority or paternal majesty, T. Manlius, thou 
hast against orders, outside the ranks, fought the onemy, and destroyed, as 
far as was in fcliy power, military discipline, upon whioh until to-day Roman 
deeds have tdways stood; since thou host forood mo to forget either the 
republic or mysolf and mine, let us rather boar the penalty of the crime 
oiU'RolvoN than that the republic pay so heavily for our fault. We shall be 
a sad but salutary example to ooming generations. Without doubt, a father's 
natural lovo ana that proof of oourago deceived by empty glory move me 
m thy favour. But since it is neoessary by tliy deatli to eanotion the ordeis 
of the consuls or by thy pardon forever to nullify them, I do not think if there 
runs a drop of our blood m thy veins, that thou willst refuse to restore by 
thy punishment military discipline, whioh has boon overthrown by thy error. 
Go, liolor, tic him to the stake." 

Tins argument, which ends like a thunderbolt, is terrible because it is 
so sudden. J udgo by this example to what an extent Roman zeal was car¬ 
ried. In the soul of the magistrate there seemed to exist a permanent 
tribunal which was ever ready to deliver judgment. They had no need 
to raise tlioiuselvos above thoir own level in older to attain self-denial; it 
came naturally to thorn. In the same way the savages of America tran¬ 
quilly offered up their limbs for toiture and by education, temperament, 
lmbit, and nature mocked at what the martyrs with all their exaltation 
dared hardly faoo. 
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The soothsayer having declared that the victorious army must lose its 
general, Manlius ami his brother general without any signs of emotion, sum¬ 
mon. their officers oil the eve of battle and agree that tlioro, whore they saw 
fcho army give way, one or the other should saonfioe himself. 

By pride of citizenship, Livy brings out the hue siclos of this character 5 
by precision of oratory, he reveals the ohaiaoteristio featuios, for lie is 
obliged to arrange lus subject to suit his audience ami to touch Roman pas¬ 
sions by Roman arguments. Consider 111 Camillus’ discourse, that religion 
winch is really but a doctrine, so minutely and carefully following tlio con- 
seoiated form, so attached to outward rites, observing not tlio spirit but the 
letter which alone prevents the people from emigrating to Yon. As it is 
political and local it attaches the government and the oitizon to the soil. 
«IVe have a town founded according to omens ancl augurs 111 which there 
is not a corner where the gods and their woislnp arc not to bo found. Our 
solemn sacrifices take place on certain days. Will you forsake, Romans, 
all these private and public gods? How little your notions resemble that 
of the young M. C, Fabius whom the enemy watched with as much admi¬ 
ration as yon, when, amongBt the Gallic javelins, coming down from the 
citadel ho offered up on the Quinnol the solemn sacrifice of the house of 
Fnbm. The vestals can only Lave one abode, one from which nothing cun 
ejeot them except the surrender of the town. Jnpitor’s fitunnn oannot spend 
one night outside Rome without ciimo. Would you muko those Roman 
priests Yeientine priests, and would you abandon voslul virgins? Oh, 
Vestal And the flamen living in another country, shall I10 every night 
aomrnit an impious act which the republic must atone for with him V Haro 
is the Capitol, where a human head was once found, when the soothsayers 
said that liere would be the head of the world and the scat of the empire. 
Here arc YcbWb aucml fire, ttie BhicUle fallen from heaven, md, \E you eVuy 
here, the gods all-merciful.” 

One sees that the love of country is ns muoh religious as it is political; 
the goda live on the Boil and are Romans 5 what must be the strength of this 
sentiment which unites all others I In our days they aro separate. The 
town we live in, the religion we follow, and the country to which wo bolong 
make up three distinct worlds, often unfriendly to caoli othor. Amongst 
the ancients, there was but one, the oity. The family wns sacrificed to it; 
it made one with religion; the soul and thought of man were ubnorbod in 
his country j and from every point of view, the citizen alone was visiblo. 


THE SPIRIT OF TUB TIMES 

Let us try in a few words to sum up the philosophy of the opnoh as it is 
£iven by our contemporaries. We are not leaving Livy behind us by show¬ 
ing how his woik has been perfected. “ Great queen, said Uotsmiot, buCnve 
Henrietta Maria’s tomb, “I gratify your tendorost dosires in praising tins 
great monarch, and your heart, dust though it is, awakes to licai 1110.” Livy 
would not listen with indifference to the modern philosophers who explain, 
perfect, and complete the history of his country. To act with a personal 
interest m view, and consequently to organise the means of so doing is the 
dominant timt in the history and genius of Rome. Therefore its spirit is 
that of calculating reflection rather than of pootioal invention niul philo¬ 
sophical speculation, and its character consists of a lessened will, not of tool¬ 
ings or affections. 
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From this arises tlmt never-ending struggle with the unfruitfulness of a 
naturally sterile land, tlmt contempt for him who loses his patrimony, the 
fame of him who increases it, economy, frugality, greed, avarice, the spirit 
of chicanery, all the virtues and all the vioes which generate and preserve 
wealth, the tendency to regard property as a sacred trust, and the boundary 
of a field as a limitation of divine origin, the protection of lands and credit 

by Bevore laws, legal deeds drawn up in mniute and inviolable forms_in a 

word, every institution calculated for the protection of aoqiured property. 

In othor countries the natural family, established on the basis of a com¬ 
mon origin, is ruled by the affeotiouB; but the Roman family, absolutely 
civil, founded on a community of obedience and of rites, is only the chattel 
and the propoity of the father, governed acooiding to his will, subordinate 
to the state, ever bequeathed by law in the presence of the state, a kind of 
provinoe m the hands of tlio father whioh supplies soldiers for the public 
bonefit. 

Made up of different races, united by violence, the work of foroe and will, 
and not of relationship and nature, the Homan state oontamed two organised 
bodios, struggling regularly and legally, not through passion, but through 
mtorest, and united under the boat devised and organised constitution that 
lias ever boon known, lly the state’s systeraatio and methodical mode of 
conquost for the sole objoot of preserving and exploiting, military art was 
earned to the highest possible point, and political skill and administrative 
talont united to bring together by foroe the whole of the then known world 
into an empiro organised by one dominant oity. 

Roman policy consisted in turning the conquered nations into Roman 
soldiers, and foreign princes and magistrates into Roman ministers, thus 
strengthening tlio controlling power at the least possible expense. Military 
art consisted m subjecting the bravost and strongest soldiers to the strictest 
obedionco, tlmt is to say, in obtaining the greatest amount of strength from 
the vast forces at command. All her wisdom was exerted to increase her 
power and to spare licrsolf. An institution of will, a machine for oonquost, 
a matter of organisation, the state oocupied all thought, absorbed all love, 
and claimed submission in every act and institution. 

The sway of personal interest and national egoism produces a contempt 
for humanity. The human spooios, when unconquered, is looked upon as 
material for conquest, conquered it is a prey to be made use of and abused. 
Slaves are trampled upon with atrocious oruelty, entire nations are destioyed, 
vanquished kings are led in triumph and put to death. 

The gods are abstractions, and utterly without poetry, such as calm 
redaction discorns in the humblest agricultural or domestio operations, 
scourges adored through fear, foroign gods received into the temple through 
interested motives as vanquished foeB were received into the oity, and sub- 
jeot to the Jupiter of the Capitol as nations wero to Rome. The priests 
were laymon divided into alasses, and officiated only under the authority of the 
Henato, whioh regulated all expiatory ceremonies and alone, with the people, 
could make innovations. Worship consisted of minute ceremonies, scrupu¬ 
lously observed beoause all poetical and philosophical spirit whioh is the 
mterprelei of symbols, was wanting j dull, uiuUuminated reason attaching 
itself only to the letter. The senate used religion as a politioal machine, and 
liko all olso it wiib but an instrument of government. 

In the world of art we find nothing indigenous, except family memoirs, 
writton m the interests of a raoe, dry chronicles drawn up for public use, 
rituals, account books, collections of laws, books of moral sayings, memo- 
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rancla of political aafcires—in short, government documents, maxims of con¬ 
duct, and political essays. , ,, , 

Everything else is foreign, imported, or conquered. Hie theatre origi¬ 
nating in Etruria and m Greeoe was simply imitated mid then forenkon for 
boar fights which latei baoame prooessions, magnificent in weapons and orna¬ 
ments, parades of triumph and war. Monuments of art wore pillaged in 
Greeoe, and m Cicero’s time were still despised; while m poetry, there 
was no original fiction, no invention of characters. The only tilings in 
which the national genius rivals the imitation of foreign models arc ora¬ 
tory,—the arm of the forum, —satire,— versified pleading und instruc¬ 
tion m morals,—and history, the record of political facts, which, however, 
is at Rome only a collection of moxnoiw or an exeicise m oratory; and 
all these things are concerned with the practical and with government. 
If Rome possessed poets, it was solely when her particular genius gave 
way before a new movement. The only entertainments she invented wore 
triumphs and games in the circus, whore viotory was continued by the 
humiliation and death of the vanquished, where tho speotator was the con¬ 
queror and assassin. 

All scientific writings were translations. There woro oonqulcrs such us 
Varro and Pliny, imitators suoh as Cicero and Luorotnis; some small 
advance was made in agncnlture, rhetoric, inedioine, and architecture—all 
applied sciences. In the plaoe of metaphysics, tho clumsy physics of 
Epicurus and of the stoics were copied. The practical sulo of philosophy 
was alone studied, moral philosophy, and that with a purely practical object. 
The only strictly Roman soieuoe is jurisprudence, and that is altogether 
practical and politioal. It is, moreover, so long as it roinams Homan, but 
a collection of dry formula, a mere manual for lawyers and not a branch of 
soienoe. 

From the character of Roman genius springs its history. Tho family 
and religion being subordinate to the state, art and soienoe being null, or 
entirely practical, and the state haying no other objool than to conquer and 
to organise what it had conquered, Roman history is the history of con¬ 
quest and its effects. 

The middle class was either ruined, or perishod during ll io progress of 
this great war. From the tune of the Gracchi, bosidos a population of poor 
people and freed slaves, there remained only a wealthy olnss, wielding groat 
power by reason of their immense riches, their command of great armies, 
their oontrol of taxation, and of the destinies of the commonwealth in gen¬ 
eral. At first united but afterwards divided, at tho end of a oontury's 
struggle one of these olnssos emerged victorious. Tims powci, founded by 
sheer force, passed to the armies, tho embodiment of force. In the moan- 
while, the univeise, depopulated and ruined by conquest, by civil wars, by 
the pillage of the proconsuls, by the demands of tho imperial treasury, sup¬ 
plied no moie soldiers. ^ With the fall of militarism, an oriental despotism, 
characterised by a cunning administration, was founded Through war ami 
its results, conquerors and conquered, nations and liberties, h.ul nil perished. 
Nothing remained in force but a system of offeto institutions under the 
caprice of a ruler who was often hardly a man. 

The ancient institution of the family disappeared undor tho infiuoneo of 
Grecian ideas and oriental customs. The judicial dicta of lawyers und 
prmtors conflicted with the authority of the husband and fatlior; civil 
family ties became dissolved in excess of pleasures and lovo of conquest. 
Iu spite of the laws of Augustus, mamagos decreased, and wore only 
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excuses for adultery and divorce. Mysticism, poverty, the discouragement 
of the ounals, added dospoir to the effeots of debauchery and created a con¬ 
tempt for life. 

By these changes in domestic life and under the influence of foreign 
philosophers, the ltoman idea of property changed. First of all in the 
hands of the father (manoipium), possessions next became a family inherit¬ 
ance (dominium), and ended by belonging entirely to the individual (pro- 
prietas). Though benefited in theory, in practice property ceased to exist, 
bcoause accoiding to the law the emperor was master over it, because the 
treasury took its fruits, because taxation, tyranny, ignoranoe, and a growing 
depopulation rendered it sterile or reduoed it to nought. 

The ancient religion assimilated with the religions of Greeoe and the 
East, disappeared m the pantheon of the gods enlarged by dead emperors, 
and there remained of it only official pomp and an excuse for persecutions. 
The jealousy of despots, the degradation of servitude, the Iobs of all inter¬ 
ests and of all hope, the abuse of pleasures, the downfall of Greeoe and of 
the East, extinguished all that was yet known of art and science. The 
jurisconsults alone laid down a code of laws, the last result of the spirit of 
organisation. 

TIiub, conquest, the fruit of Roman genius, destroyed both the genius 
of peoples, and the peoples themselves; leaving behind it because it was 
a system, a system of institutions on a dead foundation. But m this de¬ 
basement of every force and of every earthly hope, man took refuge within 
himself. Helped by oriental myatioism, he discovered in a new religion a 
new world, 

This is what the modem philosophers have added to Livy. The criticism 
commenced by him, renewed by Beaufort, nearly perfooted by Niebuhr, and 
the philosophy hidden under his eloquence, which was turned by Msohiaveih 
into a practical channel and is Btill imperfect in Montesquieu, become each 
day more oxact and more profound. The correotions thus made honour 
thoso by whom they uro made without lowering those who suffer them. 
The first authors are the fathers of soienoe, and Livy alone has done more 
for ltoman history than all those who have dosired to set him right.* 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE LAST YEARS OF AUGUSTUS 

Octavtan divoroed his first two wives, the daughter of Pul>l. Sor villus, 
to whom he had been married at eighteen, and Clodia, daughter of Antony’« 
wife Fulvia by her first husband P. Clodius the triumvir, after a short period 
of wedded life; and a year after she had borne him a daughter, Julia by 
name, he put away his third wife Scribonia, being captivatod by tho eliarma 
of Livia, the wife of Ti. Claudius Noro, who oame into Ins house sis his fourth 
wife with the consent of her former husband. Her two sons, Tiberius (born 
42 B.c ) and Diusus, whom she brought into tho world throe months after 
her union with Augustus, were brouglit up m the house of their father 01 . 
Nero, hut wore received by Augustus into liia own house on tho doatli of the 
former, who had appointed liim their guardian. 

The person who had the likeliest prospect of tho suoccsaion seomod to 
he M. Marcellus, the son of the emperor’s sister 0 eta via by her first mar¬ 
riage. He was treated with the utmost distinction by Augustus, who loaded 
him with honours in quick succession and manied him at an curly ago to his 
daughter Julia, to the great mortification of the haughty and ambitious 
Livia, who, having borne no children to lior imperial spouso, dosirod to 
seoUTe the first place after the monarch and tlie reversion of the throne for 
her sons Tibet ius and Drusus. 

A second rival to the youthful Mnrcollus aroso in tho person of his own 
brother-m-law Agnppa, the famous general to whom Augustus oh icily owed 
his victories over Sext. Pompeius and Antony, and whom he himself lrnd 
encouraged to cherish the moat daring hopes by high distinctions and proofs 
of favour. When the enmity between Agnppa and Marcollns grow too 
plainly manifest, the emperor despatohed the former to Asia under pretext of 
tm honourable mission. But Agnppa, looking upon this as a kind of hnniah- 
ment, ruled the piovince through his legate, while he himsolf remained lit 
Lesbos, liia gaze riveted upon Rome. Fat© intervened to save Augustus 
from painful experience of the affronted pndo of an ambitious man. Mar- 
callus died m the year 28 , universally lamented by the Roman people, whose 
dailing he was. It was shrewdly suspected that ho lmd fallen a victim to 
the rancour and intrigues of Livia, who, by birth a inembor of tho Olaudinn 
family, had inherited all the pride and jealous ambition of their old patrician 
blood. Augustus, dismayed by the disturbances at Rome in tho year 22 , and 

no 
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the evidences of a conspiracy against his life which then came to light, made 
haste to be reconciled with Agnppa, and, by marrying him to Julia, assured 
him of the first place after his own and the prospeol of the succession. 
Ootavia, the ompoior’s sister, moved by envy and jealousy of Li via, gladly 
agreed to Aguppa’s divorce from her daughter Marcella, that so she might 
thwart the ambitious soliemea of the emperor’s consort. A few years later 
Agrippa journeyed to the East, aooompamod by Julia, to set in order the 
complications and struggles for the throno whioh had arisen in various dis¬ 
tricts from the Bosporus to Syria. His presence was a blessmg to the 
Asiatio provinces and dependent stales; bo reconciled the wrangling members 
of the empire by admonitions and commands, and perpetuated the name of 
his wife by founding on tho site of the ancient and ruinous seaport of Berytus 
the colony of Julia Folix, which was provided with a garrison of two legions 
and becamo the centre of Roman dominion in Syria. As Agnppa was re¬ 
turning to Italy after a stay of some years in tho East, he suocumbed to sick¬ 
ness m tho fifty-fust year of his ago. He died in Campania in 12 b.c. 

Augustus lenderocl the highest honours to the man to whom ho owed so 
much, and who had devoted himself as fully to the welfare of the state as to 
tho cause of his imponal friond. lie had tho body interred with the most 
solemn obsequies m tlio imperial vault, himself delivering the funeral ora¬ 
tion, and not only made over the baths and gardens of Agrippa to the city 
of Rome ncoordiug to the wishes of the deceased, but distributed consider¬ 
able donations of money among the people iu his name. 

Livia now conaeivoa fresh hopes for her sons. By her intrigues she suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring tho divorce of Tiberius, her first-born, who was at that 
time thirty years of age, from Ins wife, and liis marriage with the emperor’s 
widowed daughter, who hud borne throe sons to Agnppa — Caius, Lucius, and 
Agrippa, and two daughters, Julia and Agrippina. Augustus with difficulty 
suppressed his dislike of his ambitious, ovorbearing, and sullen stepson. 

Within a very few years tlie oirolo of friends whioh Augustus had gath¬ 
ered about him lmd been sadly thinned by death. Agrippa, Ootayia, Drusua, 
and Mcoocnas lmd sunk into the tomb within tho space of four years (from 
12 to 8 B.o.). Thus with declining ago tho emperor fixed his affections all 
tho more exclusively upon liis two grandsons, Caius and Lucius, the children 
of liis daughter Julia and his friend Agrippa, lie admitted them by adop¬ 
tion into the Julian family, conferred the title of Crosar upon them, and had 
thorn brought up under liis own eye; ho oven devoted part of his own leisure 
to tlioir instruction and education. They wore his usual companions at 
table, and wore tieated with suoh distinction that all men regarded them as 
tho future heirs of tho empire. The populace and the senate vied with oaoli 
othor in offering homage and adulation to the imperial grandsons of Augus¬ 
tus, and tlioy wore loaded with frosh honours and dignities every year. 

But this brilliant position was fated to bo tlie ruin of the young prinoes. 
It nob only filled their own hearts with presumption and self-oonceit j Livia 
and Tiberius turned eyes of envy and hatred upon the favoured pair. When 
Augustus, who was not blind to tlioir sentiments, attempted to remove his 
stepson from tlie capital by giving him the honourable task of conducting a, 
campaign in Armenia, tho latter declined the proffered honour out of morti¬ 
fied pride, and begged leave to spend some years in learned leisure in the 
island of Rhodes. Tlie leave was granted, and extended even beyond his 
desires. For seven years he stayed in the Greek island; busy with philo¬ 
sophical and mathematical studios, and observing the constellations in the 
night hours under the guidance of Thrasyllus, to draw auguries for the 
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future from their position. His absence was at hist asaooifttod with domou- 
B trations of honour, through the splendour of tho tribniuoinn oflice wluoli 
Augustus had conferred on him befoie his departure ; but in oourao of time 
it assumed more and moie the character of an exile, and Julia look advan¬ 
tage of it to increase her father’s aversion for the husband who abhorred. 

Frivolous, vain, and wanton, the emperor’s daughter had caused him 
many ft heartaohe by the levity of her conduct and lior fondnosa for amuse¬ 
ment ; hut she had always been able to piopitiate his wrath and regain her 
aseendenoy by her amiability, her talent for witty and delightful conversa¬ 
tion, her culture, and her ait of delicate flattery. IIo shut his oyos when 
she violated the outward propriety and decorum which he endeavoured to 
diffuse over the private life of the imperial family, or whon sho showed lioi- 
self in public surrounded by a swarm of nnstoerntio young men of lax 
morals. If he were annoyed Rt some too wanton attire of hers, she would 
presently appear in the decorous garb of a Roman matron and onlivon her 
father by some jesting observation. The oircla of blooming grandchildren 
with which she had surrounded his throno, and by which alio seemed to him) 
ensured his line in tho possession of the monarchy, inclined him to judge 
her leniently and to make allowances for her. 

But Livia’s intnguing temper found ways and means to destroy this bond 
and to extinguish in the fathers heait the long-chorishod bcliof in hut daugh¬ 
ter’s innocence. She contrived to arouse in him tho dark suspicion that 
Julia was not only disgracing the honour of tho imperial house by a licen¬ 
tious way of hfe, but that she and her lovers had actually concoivod hostile 
designs against his person and the security of the empire. For by this ulono 
can we explain tho haiali measures adopted by Augustus, who hud Ins daugh¬ 
ter suddenly banished without trial to the littlo island of Pandalaria oft’ tho 
Campanian coast, and informed the senate that through aliamolofls wanton¬ 
ness she had so far erred ns to make the Forum and tribune the econo of noc¬ 
turnal OTgies and the witness of her gallantries. Iier accomplices, real or 
supposed, who were for the most part opponents of Tiberius, ahaiod tho sumo 
fate of exile, or suffered the penalty of death, like tho gifted and cultured 
son of the tnumvir, Julus Antonius, eminent both as a b talesman and a 
soldier. The sympathy and compassion of tho people accompanied tho em¬ 
peror’s daughter (then thirty-eight years of ago) into hor piano of pun¬ 
ishment. Her guilt and transgression were her poition in tho life of a 
degenerate age and city steeped m pleasures and vices, hor poimnee was tho 
outcome of the envy and malignity of an intriguing stepmother 

Her life in exile, which was voluntarily shaicd by hor mother Soiiboniu, 
was noli in deeds of benevolence and ohanty. Sho died at Jthogmm soon 
after her father, full of sorrows and weary oi life Tho giftod and eloquent 
Sempromus Gracchus, who had enjoyed her favour and love in Imp]nor days 
and had consequently been banished to the African island of Oovciun, died 
about the same time by the hands of assassins sent by Tibonus to doapntuli 
him j showing himself by his fortitude m death not unworthy of tlio Som- 
pronian name which m Ins life he had brought to sluimo. 

With the banishment of Julia commenced that series of misfortunes 
which ended by leaving tho house of Augustus desolate and inflicted dccu 
wounds upon his paternal heait. In that same year hor oldest son, tho 
oighteen-year-old Caius Gioaar, undertook a campaign in Asm at tho head of 
a considerable army, in order to reduce to submission llio Armenians — who 
had revolted from the dominion of Rome by the help of the ParlhhuiH — 
and to chastise the refractory Arab tribes. Armed with authority of ilia 
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proconsular unperium over all the provinces of the east, so that absolute 
power in matters military and oivil rested in liia hands and all local gov¬ 
ernors wore subject to his commands, the youthful comm an dar-in-chief 
crossed to Egypt by way of Samos, accompanied by M. Lollius and other 
experienced and learned men whom Augustus had placed about him as coun¬ 
sellors. Tiberius, who visited Ins stepson during Ins stay on the island, was 
able to draw from the coolness of his reception die conclusion that his own 
star was on tlie decline and that Caius Csosar was universally recognised and 
honouicd as the heir to the empire. From Egypt the expedition passed 
through Palestine to Syria. All men bowed before the imperial youth who 
seemed destinod to inherit the empire of tlie world, and vied with one another 
m proffeiing homage, courting favour, and bringing gifts. Access to the 
youthful imperator was purchased of Lollius at a high price. 

Tho Gnomics of Romo wore struck with awe at this display of might and 
majesty. Tho Nabataeans of Petra voluntarily returned to their previous 
position of dependence, and in a personal interview with the Roman com- 
inandor-in-oluef on an island m tho Euphrates, Ph mates, king of Par this, 
concluded a peaoo on terms diotatod by this mighty ruler and evacuated 
Armenia, which was then quickly conquered by tho legions after a faint 
resistance, and was again numbered among Roman dependencies. 

Cams Ctosar then made ready to return home. Fooblo of body and 
greatly distressed by a wound received at the siege of tho town of Artagem 
on the Euphrates, he had no desire for more of tho hardslnps and penis of 
war; he longed for enjoyment and tranquillity rather than for honour and 
military reputation. Both were denied liim. Death overtook him at Lyoia 
on Ins homoward way. Before he died lie received the mournful tidings 
that his younger brother Luoius Caisar had suddenly fallen a victim to siok- 
noss eighteen months earlier, at Mcuunha, on an expedition into Spain. 

With the death of tho two Gmsurs tlie hopes of Tiberius blossomed anew 
Henoe it is not improbable that they died of poison, administered, at tho 
cinnimti instigations of Livia. Even contemporaries nourished tins sus- 

E loion. Tho passionate nature of the empress, who shrank from no crime 
owover heinous, wns well known, aB was also tho revengeful and spiteful 
tonipor of hor oldest son, who had returned to Romo shortly before the 
death of CuhiB, and now did all he oould to step into the vacant place. Tho 
mothor’s intrigues and the son’s flattering arts of dissimulation did actually 
succood to aome extent in overcoming the emperor’s aversion to his stepson. 
He received him into favour and graciously acceded to Livia’s proud hopes 
and desires by adopting him and admitting him into the Julian family. 
Julia, tho granddaughter of Augustus, who resembled her mother in beauty, 
in wit, as well as in levity and voluptuousness, and the younger Agrippa 
(styled PostiunuB, because Julia had brought him into tho world after the 
death of her husband) a turbulent youth or haughty and uitiaotable dispo¬ 
sition, rude manners, and violent passions, were no formidable rivals to the 
artful Livia and her malevolent son. 

When Agrippa’s outbreaks of fury were carried so far that neither the 
emperor nor the ompiess wore spared by thorn, tho latter contrived that the 
thoughtless and ungovernable youth, though adopted by Augustus at the same 
time as Tiberius, should be kept under military supervision in the little island 
of Planosia; where Tiberius had put him out of the way in the first year of 
his reign by assassins despatched for the purpose, alleging instruction left 
by the deceased emperor as his exouse. The younger Julia was banished 
on the pretext of an illicit amour with Deoius Silanus, to a desolate island m 
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the neighbourhood of Apulia, and compelled to pass the rest of her clays — 

twenty long years — in exile- _ 

Fortune, which had stood by Augustus faithfully throughout Jus public 
career and had led him by many thorny paths to the summit of earthly 
glory, deserted him in his private life and in lus domostio tnrolo. Ilntred 
and envy, fanned by female passions, ranged his oourfc in two hostile fac¬ 
tions, which employed against each other all the weapons of intrigue aiul 
all the arts of treachery and dissimulation, and soared peace and luumony 
away from the apartments of the imperial palace. 

Livia’s ambitious and passionate temper was so notorious that sho was 
actually suspeoted of having out her husband’s days short by poison, lost lie 
should restore his grandson Agrippa, to whom he had boon lueomnlod in 
his island exile a little while before with tears and passionate embraces, 
to his rights and honours. She was alone with the emperor when death ovoi- 
took him on a journey, at Noia in Lower Italy, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age 5 and by carefully guarding the house and spioiuling false roporLn sho 
concealed the fact of Ins deoeaso until her son, who for several yours hud 
been associated with his adoptive father ns coadjutor in the empire, could 
be summoned from Illyrioum. Then the world was startled by tho double 
announcement that Augustus was dead and that Tiberius lmd assumed tho 
reins of power. 

The gorgeous obsequies of Ins predecessor were tho now cnqjoror’s first 
business. Escorted by the whole body of knights and senators, and accom¬ 
panied by women, bodyguards, and an innumerable multitude, the corpse 
was borne to the Field of Mars and there committed to tho flames. Wlion 
the ashes had been oolleated and interred m tho imperial vault tho docoasud 
was exalted to a place among tlio gods by a dooroe of tho saimto, and a 
temple and ritual were assigned to him. Livia, known as J ill ia Li via Hlnco 
her adoption into the Julian family, was to preside as high priostoss over tho 
new oollego of priests devoted to the deified monnroh. Sho died in tho year 
29 A.D., at the advanced age of 8 fl. 6 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the character of this eolobi ated 
woman. Expression lias been givon above to various intimations which if 
justified reveal her in the worst possible light. But it must not bo for¬ 
gotten that evil-minded gossips were very busy in tho early days of the 
empire, and that intrigues ana sinister motives of a doubtful olmmotor 
darken tho pages of Tacitus, our chief authority. Indeed it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that Tacitus exoels in the invention or tho partisan use of had mo¬ 
tives, and his groat dramatic and satinonl powers give peculiar foroo to this 
unfair weapon. Tacitus can be roliod on for faots which wore publicly 
known or leoorded at the time, but he is far from lmpaitial. It may bo, 
then, that an impartial estimate might soften somewhat the harsh judgment 
which, thanks to Tacitus, most writers have not hesitatod to pass upon Livia. 
With this qualified estimate let us turn from Livia to consider tho character 
of her famous husband. a 


TUB PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OB' AUGUSTUS 

G ‘ Suetonius Trimquillus, who livod at Romo about 
the close of the first century a.d., for most that we know of tho personal 
characteristics of Augustus, and of his immediate suooessorB. Thanks to lum, 
we are enabled to gam a personal acquaintance, oa it were, with the Cwsars; 
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which is very unusual with tlie great characters of antiquity in general The 
biographies of Plutarch and of Cornelius Nepos are about the only other ex¬ 
tensive repositories of information concerning the character of celebrities as 
men rather than as more historical personalities. Wo turn now to Suetonius’ 
estimate of Augustus : 

Augustus was slow in forming friendships, but when once they were con¬ 
tracted, he maintained them with groat constancy j not only rewarding very 
handsomely the virtues and good services of his friends, but bearing likewise 
with their faults and vicos, provided that they were of a venial land. For 
amongst all his friends, wo scarcely find any who fell into disgrace with him 
except Sulvidionus Rufus, whom ho raisod to the consulship, and Cornelius 
Callus whom lie made governor of Egypt, both of them men of the lowest 
extraction. One of these, being engaged in a design to excite a rebellion, he 
dclivoi ed up to the senate, that he might he condemned j and the other, on 
aooount of Ins ungrateful and malicious temper, lie dismissed, from his family 
ancl the provinces under Iiis government. But when Gallus, by the threats 
of his acouacis, and the votes of tho senate against hnn t was driven to the 
desperate extremity of laying violent hands upon himself, he commended 
mdood the attachment of tho senate, that had expressed so muoli indignation 
on Ins account; but he shod tears, and lamented his unhappy condition, «that 
I alone,” suid ho, “oiumofc bo permitted to bo angry with my friends to auoh 
a degree as I think propor.” Tho rest of his friends continued during their 
whole lives to make a distinguished figure in their several orders, both in 
power and estate, notwithstanding some oconBional incidents of a disagree¬ 
able nature. For to say nothing of others, he would sometimes complain of 
impationco in Agrippa, and of loquacity in Mmoenas : the former, fioin a 
suspicion of a coolness in Augustus towaids him, and because Marcellus 
loooived greater marks of favour, having withdrawn himself from all concern 
in tho government, and rotired to Mytileno; and the latter having confiden¬ 
tially imparted to his wife X'eronfcia the discovery of Muronn’s conspiracy. 
IIo likewise expected from his friends, both living and dying, a mutual proof 
of their boncvolonoo. For though ho was far from ooveting tlioir estates (as 
ho novor would uooopt of any legacy loft him by a stranger), yet he examined 
their lost sentinionts of him, expressed in their wills, with an anxious atten¬ 
tion ; not being able to oonoeal his oliagrin, if they made but a slight, or no 
very honourable mention of lnm, nor lug joy on the oilier hand, if they ex¬ 
pressed a grateful sense of his favours and a hearty affection for him. And 
what was left him by such as had children, he used to restore to the latter, 
cither immediately, or if they wore under age, upon the day of their assuming 
the manly habit, or of their marriage, with interest. 

As a patron and master, liis behaviour in general was mild and conciliat¬ 
ing ; hut when occasion required it, he could bo severe, II© employed many 
of ins freodmon in considerable posts about him, as Lioinius, Enceladus, and 
others. And when his slave Cosmus had reflected bitterly upon him, ho re¬ 
sented the injury no further than by putting him in fetters. When his stew¬ 
ard Diomodos, ns they were walking together, loft him exposed to a wild 
hoar, which oaino suddenly upon them, lie ohoso rather to charge him with 
cowardice than any ill design, and turned an incident of no small hazard to 
his person into a jest, because it had proceeded from no treachery. Prooulus, 
who was one of Ins greatest favourites amongst all his freedmen, he put to 
death, for maintaining a criminal commerce with other men’s wives. He 
broke the logs of his secretary Thallus, for talcing a bribe of five hundred 
denarii to discover tho contents of a letter of his. And his son Cams’ tutor, . 
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and other attendants) upon the oocasion of his sickness and death bohaving 
with great insolence, and committing acts of rajmoiousness, ho tied groat 
weights about their neoks and threw them into a river. 

In hia youth he lay under the infamy of various aspersions. Soxlus 
Pompoius reproached him as an effeminate follow; and M. Antony, that ho 
had earned hia adoption fiotn his uncle by prostitution. L. Antony likewise 
upbraids him with the same j ancl that Jig Jiad, for n gratification, of threo 
hundred thousand sesterces, submitted to A. Ilirtius m the sumo way, m 
Spain ; adding, that he used to singe his legs with the flomo of nutshells, to 
make the hair become softer. 

That ho was guilty of various note of adultery is not domed even by his 
filends, but they allege in excuse for it that lie engaged in those intrigues 
not from lewdness but polioy, to discover more easily the designs of his 
enemies by their wives. 

With respect to the oharge of prostitution, he vary easily lofutod it by 
the chastity of his life, at the very time when the imputation was made, as 
well as ever after. His conduct likewise gave the lio to that of a luxu¬ 
rious extravagance in his furniture, when, upon the taking of Alexandria, 
he reserved for himself nothing of all the furniture of the palace but a cup 
of porcelain; and soon after melted down all the golden vgbhqIs, ovon auiifi 
as weie intended for common use. But lie never could discounlonanco tho 
imputation of lewdness with women j being, as they say, m tho latter pait 
of his life, much addioted to tho deflowering of virgins, who were procured 
for him from all parts, even by lus own wife To tho 1 omarlcs coiioormng 
hiB gaming he paid not the smallest regard ; but played frankly and openly 
lor ms aiversion, even when he was advanced m years ; and not only in tho 
month of December, but at other times, and upon all days, whether festivals 
or not. This evidently appears from a letter under lus own lmnd, m which 
he says, “ I supped, my dear Tibenus, with tho same company. Wo hod 
besides Yiuioius, and Silvios the father. We gamed like old follows ul 
Bupper, both yesterday and to-day And as any one throw upon tho tali 1 
aces or sixes, he put down for every talus a denarius j all which was gained 
by him who threw a Venus,” a 


nf i; U ,)™^i°Sl- h6 . 6a / 8 .; “ We Tiborius, n plcnsnnl l,mo 

of It dining the festival of Minerva : for we played every day, and Icopl tho 

EZnnSllTT Your brother uttered many oxolumntuma lit k don- 
peinto lun of ill fortune j but recovering by degrooa, and nnoxpoolodly, ho in 
he end loet not much. I lost twenty tWnd SMtcroea fur my lulls but 
P™ fu3 f 1 7 generous ui my play, as I ooimnonly am j for bad I 
inaiatod upou tho atalcea which I doolinei, or kept wluil I gave away, I alioulil 
have won above fifty thouaand. But thia I l,lie bettor “for ^LuSv 

• I t0 In a W» daughter, ho wnteama^ 

X have sent you 260 denarii, which I gave to every one of my m.eato • InTs, 

galTeveuo^d ft » “ UP1?M ** wtth itA l Z 


first near the Roman Forum, above the Kingmaker's Stairs, in a house 


«.e« were^rai 1 at (Ucs, of whirli 

latter, four oblong ai ? ■“», the modern \llco; tho 

and four tali, which were all put Into a box In playing, theynsod thioo tcusorm 

thrown out upon the gamiteg bwrd or tnblT than ftbovo * ** ™»S shaken, warn 
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whioh had on.ee been occupied by Calvua the orator. Ho afterwards moved 
to the Palatine, where ho resided in a small house belonging to Hort 01 i 8 i.ua> 
no way remarkable either m respect of accommodation or ornament; the 
piazzas being but small, tbe pillars of Alban Btone, and the rooms without 
anything of marble or line paving. I-Io continued to use tlie same bed 
chamber, both winter and summer, during forty years \ for though he was 
sensible that tlie city did not agieo well with his health, he nevertheless 
resided constantly m it through tlio winter. 

If at any time he wished to be perfectly retired, and secure from in¬ 
terruption, ho shut himself up in an apartment in the top of his house, which 
ho onllod Syracuse, or or lie wont to some seat belonging to his 

freodmon near the city. But when ho was indisposed, ho commonly took 
up his rosidonco in Mtooonas' houso. Of all tho places of retirement from 
the city, ho olnofly frequented those upon the seaooast, and the islands of 
Campania, or tho towns near tlie city, as Lnnuvjuw, Pmnesto, and Tibur, 
whore ho often used to sit for tho administration of justice, in the porticos 
of Horcules' temple. lie had a particular aversion to large and sumptuous 
palaces; and some that had been raised at a vast expense by his grand¬ 
daughter Julia ho levelled with tho ground. Those of his own, whioh were 
for fi om being spnoious, ho adorned not so mu oh with statues and pictures 
as with walks and groves, and things whioli were curious either for their 
antiquity or runty; mioh as at Capreco, the huge limbs of sea monsters 
and wild beasts, which some affect to call the bones of giants and tlie 
iirms of old heroes. 

JIih frugality in tho furniture of his house appeal's even at this day, 
from some hods and tables still extant; moBt of which are scarooly fit for any 
genteel private family. It is roportod that he never lay upon a bed, but such 
ns was low and meanly furnished. Ho seldom wore any garment but what 
was made by tho hands of Ilia wife, sister, daughter, and granddaughters. 
Hib togas wero neither scanty nor full; nor the olavus of his tunic either 
remarkably broad or narrow. His shoes were a little higher than common, 
to make him appear taller than lie was. Ho had always olothes and shoes, 
propor to go abroad in, ready by him in his bed oh amber, for any sudden 
ocoasion. 

At Ins table, which was always plentiful and elegant, liq oonstantly en- 
tortamed company j but ho was very scrupulous in ohooBing lua. Vale¬ 
rius Mossalla informs us that he never admitted any freedman to lus table, 
except Monos, after ho had betrayed to Mm Pompey’s fleet, but not until 
ho had promoted lum to tbe state of tho freeborn. He writes himself that he 
invited to Ins table a person m whoso oountry Iioubo he lodged, that had for¬ 
merly been a spy to him. lie often would come late to table, and withdraw 
soon, so that the company began supper before his coming in and continued at 
table after his departure. His entertainments oonsistedof three dishes, or 
at most only six. But if the expense was moderate, tho complaisance with 
which lie treated his company was extraordinary. For such as were silent, 
or talked low, he excited to boar a part in the common conversation ; and 
ordered in music and stage-players and dancers from the oirous, and very 
often itinerant deelaiiners, to enliven the oom parry. 

Festivals and solemn days of joy he usually celebrated in « very ex¬ 
pensive manner, but sometimes only in ft jocular manner. In the batur- 
nalin, or at any other tune when the fanoy took him, ho would distribute 
to lus company olothes, gold, and silver j aometimes ooins of till sorts, even 
of the ancient kings of Home and of other nations; sometimes nothing but 
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^leim 

tutned ?ixS the unknown ^lily of 

the lot disappoint or gratify the expectation of the pm chasms. llii.s soil 
of tmfflQ wlnt round th 6 whole company, everyone bmng obhgod to Imy 
somefclimff, and to run the chance of loss or gain with the rest. 

He was a man of a little stomach (lor I must not omit even this article), 
and commonly used a plain diet. He was particularly fond of coarse broad, 
small fishes, cheese made of cow’s milk, and ° £ ^wl 



would oat before supper, 
at any time, and in any 
place, when lie had an ap- 
petito. 

He was naturally ox- 
tromely sparing in tlio use 
of wine. Cornelius Repos 
Bays that ho uboiI to drink 
only three tunes at supper 
m tho camp at Mutum; 
and when ho indulged him¬ 
self the most, ho novor ox- 
oeodod n pint, or if ho did, 
he throw it up again. Of 
all wines, ho giwo tho pro- 
foronoo to tlio Rlimtio, but 
Bcarcoly ever drank any in 
tlio daytime. Instead of 
drinking, ho wood to take a 
piece of bread dipped in 
oold wator, or u slice of ou- 
ouinbor, or some leaves of 
lelluoo, or a gioun sharp 
juicy apple. 

After n little food at 
noon, lie used to lake a 
nap with hia clothes aiul 
shoos on, his foot eovorod. 
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his eyes. Aftor supper lie 
commonly withdrew to a couch in lue study, where ho continued late, until 
lie had put down m his diary all or most of the remaining transactions of 
the da}', whioh he had not before registered. He would thou go to bod, 
but never slept above seven hours at most, and that not without intcri up¬ 
turn ; for he would wake three or four tunes in that spnoo. If lie omild not 
again fall asleep, as sometimes happened, ho would oall for some person to 
road or toll stouea to him, until sleep supervened, whioh wns usually pro¬ 
tracted till after daybreak. lie never would he awake in tho dark without 
somebody to sit by him. Very early rising was apt to disagree with him. 
On which account, if lehgious or social duty obliged him to got up oarly, 
that he might guard as muck as possible against the moonveinenco resulting 
from it, he used to lodge in some apartment belonging to any of bin domes- 
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tios that was neatest the place at which he was to give his attendance. If 
at any time a fit of drowsiness seized lnm in passing along the streets, he 
would order the ohnir to be set down, until lie had taken a little sleep 

In person he was handsome and graceful, through all the stages of hie 
life. But he was careless of dress, and so little attentive to the adjustment 
of his hair, that lie usually had it done in great haste, by several barbers at 
a time. Ho would sometimes clip, and sometimes shave his beard* and 
during the operation would be either reading or writing. II W countenance, 
either when he spoke or held his tongue, was so calm and serene, that a 
Gau! of the first rank doolared amongst his friends that he was so muoh 
mollified by it, ns to be restrained from throwing him down a precipice, in 
his passage over the Alps, upon being admitted to approach him, under the- 
pretext of speaking with him. His eyes were oleai and bright: and ho was- 
willing it should be thought that there was something of a divine vigour ill 
them. Ho was likewiso not a littlo pleased to soe people, upon his looking 
steadfastly at them, lower their countenances, as if the sun shone in their 
eyes. But in Jus old age, lie saw very imperfectly with his left eye. His 
teeth wore thin set, small and rough, his hair a little euiled, and inclining 
to a yellow colour. His eyebrows met; lus ears were small, and lie had an 
aq nil mo nose. His complexion was betwixt brown and fair; Jus stature 
but low; though Julius Maratlms his freedman says he was five feet and 
nine inches in height. This however was so much conoeuled by the just 
proportion of Jus limbs, fcliat it was only perceivable upon oompamon with 
some taller pornon Btandmg by him. 

Prom early youth he devotod himself with great diligence and application, 
to the study of eloquence, and the other liberal arts. In the war of Mntuia, 
notwithstanding the weighty affairs in which lie wub engaged, lie is said to 
have read, written, and declaimed every day. He never addressed the sen¬ 
ate, people, or soldiery hut m a premeditated Bpoech, though be was not des¬ 
titute of ilio talent of Bpeaking extempore. And lest bis memory should fad 
him, as well as to prevent tlio loss of time m getting his speeches by heart, 
he rosolyed to read them all. In his intercourse with individuals, and even 
with his wife Livin, upon a subjoot of importance, be had all be would say 
down in writing, lest, if he spoke extempore, he should say more or less than 
was proper. IIo dolivered himself in a sweet and peculiar tone, in which he 
was diligently instructed by a master. But when be had a oold, lie soroe- 
timos made use of a orior for the delivery of his speeches to tlie people. 0 

In liis literary qualifications, without at nil rivalling the attainments of 
CfOBar, he was on a level with most Romans of distinction of hiB time; and 
it is said that both in speaking and writing bis style was eminent for its 
perfect plainness and propriety. His speeches on any public occasion were 
composed beforehand, and reoitod from memory; nay, so careful was he not 
to commit himself by any inconsiderate expression, that even when discuss¬ 
ing any important subject with his own wife, he wrote down what he bad 
to say, and read it before her. Like his unde, he was strongly tinged 
with superstition; ho was very muoh afraid of thunder and lightning, and 
always curried about with lnm a sealskin, as a charm against its power $ not¬ 
withstanding which, in any severe Bfcorm, ho whs accustomed to hide himself 
in a chamber in tho oentre of liis house, to be as muoh out of the way of it 
as possibleadd to wluoh, he was a great observer of dreams, and of lucky 
and unlucky d«ys.<? 

IIo neither slighted his own dreams, nor those of other people relating 
to himself. At the battle of Plulippi, though he bad resolved not to stir out 
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of his tent, on account of being indisposed, yet, upon the occasion of n dream 
which a friend of his had, he altered his resolution ; and it svas Eorlutuito for 
him that he did so; for the camp was taken, and lus oouoli, upon a supposi¬ 
tion of lus being in it, was pierced in several parts, and cut to pieces. He 
had many frivolous silly dreams during* the spring \ but in tlic oilier parts 
of the year, lus dreams were less frequent and more significative. Upon 
hiB frequently visiting a temple in the Capitol, which lie had dedicated to 
Thuudering «Tovo, he dreamed that Jupiter Capitolinus complained that his 
worshippers weie taken from him, and that upon tins lie replied lie luvd only 
given him the Thunderer for his porter. He Iherefoie immediately* hung 
the ceiling of the temple round with little beUs; boctvuso such commonly 
hung ftt the gates of great houses. Upon occasion of a dream too, ho always, 
on a certain day of the year, begged an alms of the pooplo, reaching out his 
hand to receive the dole with which they presented him. 

Some signs and onions ha regarded as infallible. If m the morning his 
shoo was put on wrong, or the left instead of the right, that was with him a 
dismal presage. If, upon his setting out on a long journey by soa or laud, 
tliero happened to fall a mizzling ram lie held it to bo a good sign of n spoorty 
and happy return. He was much affeotod likowiso with anything out of 
the common oourse of nature. A palm tree, which elm need to grow up 
betwixt some Btonos in the pavement before his house, ho transplanted into 
a court where the household gods were placed, and took all possible onto to 
make it thrive. 

His death and his subsequent deification woro snid to lmvo boon inti¬ 
mated by divers manifest prodigies. As lio was finishing the comma amidst 
a great crowd of people in the Yield of Mars, an ouglo flow about him several 
times, and then directed its course to a neighbouring temple, where it wit 
down upon the name of Agrippn, and at the first letter. Upon observing tins, 
he ordered Tiberius to put up the vows, which it is usual to innko on such 
occasions, for the succeeding lustrum. For ho doolared ho would not nieildlo 
with what it was probable ho should never accomplish, though tbo tables 
were ready drawn for it. About that same tune, the first letter of lus mono, 
m an inscription upon a statue of him, was struck out by lightning ; which 
was interpreted as a presage that he would live only a hundred days longer: 
which number the letter C stands for, and that he would bo plan oil amongst 
the gods; asASsar, which is the remaining part of the word Cimir, signifies, 
m the Tuscan language, a god. Being therefore about despatching Tiberius 
to Illyrioum, and designing to go with him as far as Bono von turn, but boing 
detained by several persons who applied to him upon account of oauhoa they 
had depending, he cried out, whion whb afterwards regarded as an onion of 
his death, “ Not all tlie business that can occur shall detain mo at Romo one 
moment longer ” 5 and setting out upon his journey, lie went ns far ns Asturu \ 
whence, contrary to hie custom, he put to sea in the night tiino, upon the 
occasion of a favourable wind. 

His sickness was occasioned by diarrheas j notwithstanding which, ho 
went round the const of Campania and the adjacent islands, and spent four 
days m that of Caprero , where he gave himself up ontiroly to lus ouso; be¬ 
having, nt the same time, to tlioso about him with the utmost good nature and 
complaisance. As he happened to sail by the Bay of Pufceoli, the pasaongorH 
and manners aboard a ship of Alexandria just then arrived, clad all in white, 
with 01 owns upon their heads, loaded him with praises and joyful acclamations, 
crying out, “By you we live, by you we sail, by you enjoy our liberty and 
our fortunes.' At which being greatly pleased, he distributed to each of 
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his friends that attended him forty gold pieces, requiring from them an as¬ 
surance by oath not to employ the sura given them any other way than in the 
purchase of Alexandrian goods. And during several days after, he distrib¬ 
uted togro and pallia, upon condition that the Romans should use the Greoian, 
and the Grecians the Roman dress and language. He likewise constantly 
attended to bo e the boys perforin their exercises, according to an ancient 
custom still continued at Caxirero. Ila gave them likewise an entertainment 
in Ins presonco, and not only permitted but required from them the utmost 
freedom in joetmg, and scrambling for fruit, victuals, and other things which 
he throw amongst them. In a word, he indulged himself in all the ways of 
amusement he could contrive. Soon after, passing over to Naples, though 
at that time greatly disordered by the frequent returns of hu disease, Tie 
continued a spectator to tlio end of some solemn games whioh were perfoimed 
every five years in honour of him, and came with Tiberius to the plaoe in¬ 
tended. But on Ins return, hie disorder increasing, he stopped at Nola, sent 
for Tiberius hack again, and had a long discourse with him m private j after 
which lio gave no fuithor attention to business of any importance. 

Upon tlio day of his death, he now and then inquired if there was any 
disturbance in tlio town about him j and calling for a mirror, lie ordered bis 
hair to be combod, ami Ins falling ebooks to be adjusted. Then asking luq 
friends that wore admitted into the room, “ Do ye think that I have noted 
my part in lifo well?” ho immediately subjoined, 


*Ei 8* Trav fyei koXcusj ry imiyvltg 

Aore Kp6 rev, kuI iravres v/-kfo /ictA x°P° s MWifcrort. 

" T£ all bo light, with Joy your voices raise 
lu load applauses to the nator’s praise. 1 * 

After whioh, having dismissed thorn all, whilst ho was inquiring of some 
that wore just come from ltomo, concerning Drusus* daughter who was in a 
had state of health, ho oxpirad amidst the kisses of Li via, and with those 
words: “ Livin, live mindful of our marriage, and farewell 1 ” dying a very 
easy death, and such as he himself had always wished for. Tor as often as 
ho board that any porson had died quickly and without pain, he wished for 
lumsalf and his friends the lilco evOavatria (an eaBy death), for that was the 
word ho mado iibo of. lie discovered but one symptom before Ms death of 
his being dolirious, whioh wob this: he was all on a sudden much frightened, 
and oomplabiod that lie was earned away by forty men. But this was rather 
a presage, than any delirium j for precisely that number of soldiers carried 
out his corpse. 

IIo expired [Suetonius continues] m the same room in which his father 
Octavius find died, when tho two Sextuses, Pompeius and Apuleius, were con¬ 
suls, upon tho fourteenth of the calends of September [Aug. 10 A.D., 14 ac¬ 
cording to tlio revised calendar], at the ninth hour of the day, wanting only 
iive-and-tliirby days of seventy-six years of age. His remains were carried 
by the magistrates of the munioipin 1 and colonies, from Nola to Bovillce, and 
m tho night tuno because of tlio season of tho year. During the intervals, the 
body lay in some court, or groat tomple, of each town. At Bo villa? it was 
met by the equestrian order who earned it to tho oity, and deposited it in. 
the porch of Ins own house. The senate proceeded with so uiuoh zeal in the 

1 JUiniiotpta wore foreign towns whioh obtained tbo right of Homan citizens, and were of dlf- 
foiant kinds Tlio muttMpia used their own laws and customs; nor weio they obliged to 
rooolvo tlio lloman laws unless lliey chose them 
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arrangement of his funeral, and paying honour to his memory, that, amongst 
several other proposals, some were for having the funeral procession niado 
through the triumphal gate, preceded by the ima$e of Viotory, wliioh is m 
the senate house, and tire children of the flist quality, of both sexes, singing 
tho funeral ditty. Others moved that on the clay of tho funoral they should 
lay aside their gold rings, and wear rings of iron; and others, that his bones 
should be oolleoted by the priests of the superior ordere. Ono likewise pro¬ 
posed to tiansfer the name of Augustus to September, boouuso lie wua bom in 
the latter, but died in tho former. Another movod that the whole period of 
time, from his biiLh to his death, should bo called the Augustan ago, and bo 
insetted in tho calendar under that title. But at lust it wus judged proper 
to be moderate 111 the honours to be paid to lus memory. Two funoral 
orations were pronounced m liis praise, ono hoforo tho toraplo of Julius, by 
Tiberius; and the other before the rostra, under tho old shops, by Drums, 
Tiberius’ son. The body was thon carried upon the shoulders or senators 
into the Field of Mars, and there burned. A man of pnutonan milk allUimul 
upon oath that he saw Ins spirit asoend into heaven. Tho most distinguish ml 
persons of tho equestrian order, bare-footed, and with thoir tunics loose, gath¬ 
ered up Ins relics, and deposited them in the mausoleum, wluoh had boon 
built in his sixth consulship, betwixt tho Flammian way and tho bank of tho 
Tiber, at which time likewise ho gave tho woods and walks about it for the 
use of tho people. 

lie had made n will a year and four months before his death, upon tho 
third of the nones of April, in the consulship of Lucius Planous and 0. 
Sihus. It consisted of two skins of parchment, written partly in his hand, 
and partly by lus freedmon Polybius and Hilarion. It had boon committed 
to the custody of the vestal virgins, by whom it was now produood, with 
three other volumes, all sealed up as well as tho will, which wore ovtiry one 
read in the senate. He appointed for Ins first lieuu» Tiberius for two thirds 
of his estate, and Livia for the other third, whom ho likewise desired to 
assume his name. The heirs substituted m thoir room, in oiiho of doatli, 
were Druaus, Tiberius’ son, for a third part, anil Germanic us with his throw 
sons for the rest. Next to them wore lus relations and several of lus 
friends* 

He left in legacies to the Roman people 40,000,000 sostorcos; to the 
tribes 8,600,000 ; to the guards 1000 each man; to tho city batUihons 600, 
and to the soldiers in the legions 800 each; whioh soYornl sums ho ordered 
to be paid immediately after his death. For ho had taken onro Unit tho 
money should be ready in Ins exchequer. For the rest he ordorod different 
times of payment. In some of his bequests ho went us fur us 20,000 ses¬ 
terces, for the payment of whioh he aLIowod a twelvemonth ; alleging for 
this procrastination the scantiness of Ins estate; and declaring that not more 
than 160,000,000 sesterces would come to his hoirs: notwithstanding that 
during tlie twenty preceding years, he had received in legacies from his 
friends, the sum of 1,400,000,000 ; almost the wholo of whioh, with his two 
paternal estates, and others that had been loft lnm, lie expended upon tho 
public. 

He left order that the two Julias* his daughtor and grand-daughtor, 
should not be buried in his sepulchre. "With regard to tho throe volumes 
before mentioned, in. one of them he gave orders about his funeral; another 
contained a narrative of Ins actions, which lie intended should l>o inscribed 
on brass plates, and placed befoie his mausoleum; m the third lie had drawn 
up a concise account of the state of the empiro; as to the nuinbor of soldiers 
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in pay ; what money there was in the treasury, exchequer, and arrears of taxes; 
to which arc added the names of tlio freedmen and slaves, from whom the 
several aocounts might he tokens 


A BRIEF lltfSUM* OF THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF AUGUSTUS 

It will be observed that Suetonius makes referenoe to brass plates, which 
Augustus had had inscribed with a narrative of his aotions, to be placed 
before his mausoleum. It would appear that thiB biographical inscription, 
or a kindred one, wae widely copied on tablets placed in the various temples 
dedicated to Augustus all over the empire. Fragments of this duplicate 
inscription from various rums have been preserved, but by far the most com¬ 
plete ono is that which was discovered in the sixteenth oentury, on a marble 
slab in the wall of the temple at Anoyra (the modern Angora) in Asia 
Minor; which, owing to the place of its discovery, is known as the Monumen- 
tvm Ancyranum, This inscription, to whioh referenoe has already been made, 
supplies many important data as to the life of Augustus. It has a peculiar 
mteiest, because, as has been said, It is virtually autobiographical. In addi¬ 
tion to the facts that it tabulates, it therefore gives interesting glimpses into 
the character of its autlior.a 

In a well-known passage of this inscription Augustus reviews his political 
oareer. In this review ho does not begin with his adoption by Julius Cresar, 
but ho starts from the foot that in his nineteenth year he raised an army 
and savod the state on liis own initiative and by his own resources. As an 
emporor upon whom old age was creeping, he looked back at the single 
landmarks of liis rising career and saw the turning-point which decided his 
later destiny in this acquisition of an army of his own; according to him 
lus political significance begins with the moment in which he became tbo 
head of an army. 

This right of exercising authority over the army, and indeed sole, undis¬ 
puted authority, Cajsar had wanted to be Bure of preserving at any oost for 
the future; this was the fundamental notion of Ins whole system, if that oan 
be called a system which was indeed only a practice. The repubKo, too, 
oould not do without its commanders, hut it only loft them for a year, or at 
the most a year and a half, in offioe. The innovation of the emperor’s time 
consisted in this, that the solo commander notually kept hia power for a life¬ 
time, hold it simultaneously with other powerful offices, and even dared to 
exeroiso it in the oapital itself. 

In order to maintain lus array, he had been permanently invested with 
oontrol of the important boundary provinces and with the permanent gar¬ 
risons of the legions j as also with the right to supervise the other provinces, 
whioh were of course bound to supply their quota to the imperial army. 

The new ruler then had to have a domestic power which he oould exeroise 
uncontrolled; he found it in the legions and the provinces, ^ which, from 
beginning to end, remained the sure foundation of the prinoipatus. The 
good will of tho senate and of the people,. who had formerly conducted the 
government, was now but of second or third rate consideration to the prin* 
oepBj both senato and people were conquered and had to a large extent 
lost their importance in the oivil Avars. In spite of this, every senator who 
frankly reoognisod the new regime, and provided necessary assuranoes in 
other Avays, nod been raised to the highest honours and treated, at least 
externally, on an equal footing hy the ruler. 

H. W. — VOX., VI. K 
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As we have seen, Augustus preferred the modest title of Prinoejps, 
although it oouldnot be reckoned amongst official titles and only implied 
the first man of the senate and of the citizens. As the ruler a rank ns a 
citizen found expression in this title, so Augustus chose the titlo of Imperii- 
tor to indioafce his military standing. Both wore selected with much inge¬ 
nuity to promote the intentions of the new ruler. They were meant to oovor 
a new thing with an old name j for tins reason lie pitched upon woida in no 
way foreign to former times, which had remained totally unstamped and 
wexe soon employed exclusively in the modern sense. This it was to which 
the ruler attaohed quite particular weight, and this oharaotorises Iho man no 
less than his administration. 

He let hnnself be greeted by the senate m the year 29 B.a. ns unpomtor, 
but not in the sense in which so many victorious generals for conturios past 
had been greeted for the penod between the day of victory and the liimuph, 
after which the army was disbanded. Wlmt these gonomls hod enjoyed for 
a Bhort period young Cicsar had wished to possess for a lifetime: that is, 
the military supremacy of the Roman Empne. That is why this titlo in the 
new monarohioal sense conies, not at the end, but at tlio conunonooinont of 
the full uame in the place of the oitizen foremuno whioli was set asido. 

Rightly was the conferring of this name, oven by the unoiontH, rogardod 
as the beginning of monaroliy ; rightly have tlio Middle Ages, rightly have 
the thinkers of to-day, desonbecl the successors of tlio Roman rulor ns 
emperors. With tliis title Augustus wished to mark the transition from tlio 
ancient to the modern spirit; for his noliieved work lies ossontiolly in this, 
that he dovetailed into the constitution the notion of a permanent com¬ 
mander-in-chief and a permanent army, such as had hitherto boon unknown 
to the republic. 

The practical position of the pnnoeps miiBt always be elonrly distin¬ 
guished from the theoretical. The new office of coninuuidor-m-cliiof for the 
whole Roman Empire was analogous to the office of a republican proconsul 
in a single province, who administered lus oountry, commanded his troops, 
with a possible right to supervise the neighbouring districts. In the year 
23 b. o., by way of addition, Augustus, who in the ooiuae of his long reign 
was always more and more occupied in obsourmg tho unuonHlilulionul 
elements of his new position, had caused to bo conferred upon him a regular 
proconsular imporium, so as to bo Bure that the oxoroiso of lus authority 
should also meet with recognition in the senatorial provinces 

Although Ctosar was then pre-eminently an unpoialoi, wo should do Jinn 
an injustice were we to describe his achievement as a military despotism. 
He was personally far too little a soldier and too much a statesman for this 
form of government, oven to suit his own taste. Tlio army was tliuro mil} 
to make it possible for him in all important questions to carry out Ilia will; 
as a rule he kept within those constitutional limits winch ho himself had 
reconstructed. 

Wheieas formerly the Absolutist development of tho empire wiib uewumod 
without any further inquiry into its ougin, wo owe it to Mommsen to have 
fixed his gaze on tho difference between tho tunes and to have hit tho nolo 
of the constitutional scheme in Ins systematic presentation, which is cer¬ 
tainly more important for the conception of Augustus than for his practical 
illustration of it. Mommsen talks of the “ juristic construction of tlio prill 
oipatus,” very rightly dwelling on the point that ** Augustus* prmoiputo is 
not a boundless authority, but a measured niagiBtrnoy within republican 
forms.” The right of legislating remained, in theory at least, tho sumo as 
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in republican times. Co-operation was secured to the ruler through his 
official power as a consul or later as a tribune. 

Besides this, like every magistrate of foiiner times, ho could announce his 
will to the people by odiots and acts j and that these expressions received 
great consideration in view of lus position and personal authority need 
scareely he said, especially from the time when senators and offioials wore 
aworn oil every Now Year’s Bay, not only to the laws themselves, but also to 
the Ada Omaris. It does not follow from tlus in anv way that the prmceps 
was superior to the laws 5 we must bo careful not to import the views of the 
Greek of a lator period into tlio judicial views of a legenfc like Augustus. 
Practically, of course, I10 found for the most part a means of carrying out his 
will in 11 given oaso: but the emperor never expressed such a doctrine as a 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence. On the contrary the emperor was 
not empowered oven to suspend the prevailing law 5 under Augustus at any 
rate this limiainod tlio privilego of the senate. He recognised it, too, with¬ 
out opposition; for instance, 111 not publishing a gift to tne people before he 
had requested and received permission from the senate. 

It was then a constitution full of contradictions, capable of interpretation 
only by means of compromise, this constitution substituted by the new rider 
for the old ropublio, in order, beneath the garb of republican form, to make 
the exorcise of liionarcluoai power possible. Whether the student of sys¬ 
tems called it n ropublio or a monarchy troubled luin little, although until 
his death he himself oluug to the fiction (and with a certain degree of truth) 
that he had restored the ancient and legitimate constitution of the state . 16 

A most extraordinary man, then, was this foremost citizen of the new 
Roman state. But nothing about him is more extraordinary than the view 
regarding lum that has boon entertained by posterity. Ho has been almost 
uniformly rogarded as not a man of the very first capacity, — as an oppor¬ 
tunist ratlior than a oreativo leador. He held tlio world under the sway of 
lus will for almost half a oontury, and wus never so uutooratic ill lus power, 
so securely fixed in lus position, as at the hour of lus death. Ho found 
Romo briolc and loft it marblo; he found the Roman state an inchoate, wav¬ 
ering commonwealth, and loft it a peerless empire. Yet the world has 
donied him the title of “ great ” j is disposed to deny him oven the possession 
of genius. 

Perhaps a partial explanation lies in the faot that wo demand always a 
certain theatrical quality in a man of genius. It lias been suggested by an 
eminent historian (Professor Sloans) that a great mnn lias usually a capac¬ 
ity for inordinate wickedness, as well as for consummate greatness. Alex¬ 
ander loses oonliol of lmnsolf on occasion, and in Ms frenzy kills his friend. 
Hannibal spends his whole life under the spell of a sworn hatred. Crosar 
stops at nothing to attain his solfish ends. In modem times your Frederick, 
your Napoleon, is not culled groat beoause of any moral quality. Public 
taste seems to demand a rounded ohoraotor in its favoured noroes: it likes 
the piquant flavour of immorality. In every direction yoiu hero must be 
menuiued by other standards than ordinary mortals. 

But tlio life of Augustus is keyed to the tone of a passionless moderation. 

[ l Modom historians have much to Bay of the “disguised monarchy 11 of Augustus, But 
probably tlio lloinans were not so blind os to tlio character of tlio Augustan constitution as ara 
now the historians. Tho government wus in reality a aomuromtee between republia ana uwiierohy 
—a compromise made oaay to tho llomanB by their habit of Investing magistrates, especially 
extraordinary magistrates, with vnst powors, Tho ropublio was for Borne and Italy, the mon¬ 
archy for tho provinces Tills form of government Mommsen aptly terms a dyarOhy.j 
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He is all judgment, no emotion. Between the courses at dinner he listlessly 
plays games that he may not he annoyed by the persiflage of the jostors who 
are there to amuse his guests. And he plays the game of life in the same 
fashion. One cannot imagine him. excited, enthusiastic, angry oven. Ho 
might, indeed, commit a crime, but it would be a carefully measured crime, 
dictated by policy: not a crime of passion. Even in his liaisons, it was 
said of him that lias ohief ambition was to learn the real sentiment of those 
about him through their wives, rather than merely to gratify it personal 
appetite. 

But it must not be forgotten that Augustus, had ho not boon such a 
man as this, could not have accomplished the worlc ho did. Had ho hoen 
full of enthusiasms he would have antagonised too many people; would have 
made too many powerful enemies; would have invited the fate that befell 
the man of genius whoso nephew he was, and by whose good example he 
profited. Yet, after all, the measure of oapacity is success, and it sooms a 
grudging estimate winch withholds the title of “ great ” from the man who 
ohanged the entu'e complexion of the civilised world and put his stamp 
indelibly upon the centuries. 

But whether genius or not in the 01 dinary aoceptanoo of that loosely 
applied and somewhat ambiguous word, there is ono regard m which Augus¬ 
tus need fear comparison with no leader of any ago: in praotical statecraft, 
judged by its result, he has no superior. In a pre-einiiiont dogroo he was 
able to isolate himself from his environment; to visualise the political situa¬ 
tion; to see liis fellow-men through the clear medium of expediency, undis- 
torted by any aberration of passion or of prejudice. To the theatrical 
quality of personal vanity, from wliioh Crosar was by no moans free, Augus¬ 
tus was en entire stranger. Beoause he was master of his own ambition, ho 
oamo to be master of the world. If because of lus placid logicality, posterity 
has been disposed to Bpealt slightingly of his genius, the same quality won 
lum at least an unchallenged position as the most consummate master of 
practical politics.* 




CHAPTER XXXIII 

TIIE IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS OP AUGUSTUS: TIBERIUS, 
CALIGULA, AND CLAUDIUS 

Timciuua (Time ums Claudius Nkro Cassar), 14-87 a.i>. 

TinHllIDB camo of Unit ambitious Olnndian family whioli Lacl enjoyed 
twoiity-oighL ooiisulatos, five dictatorships, seven censorships, and as many 
triumphs. The innmage of his mother Livia with Octavius, and his adop¬ 
tion by Oi«8fti\ had given him entrmioe into the house of Crosar. All com¬ 
missions with which ho whs charged by his adoptive father were earned out 
with activity and intelligence, and, at tho tiino of the war with Marbod, lie 
saved the ompire in a dangerous crisis. Since the doath of Agrippa, no 

g oneral had been able to command such brilliant Bervioe. lie had fouglit m 
pain and in the Alps, governed Gaul, given a king to Armenia, subdued 
the Piinnonians, conquorod tho Gormans, transported forty-six thousand 
barbarians into Belgium and resettled the empire after the defeat of Yarns. 
Such was tlio man to whom the death of Augustus gave the throne. 1 , 

RoBpeot for Augustus had kept ambitions silent, but Tiberius found him¬ 
self surrounded by republicans and more than this by candidates for the throne. 

Moroovor the soldiers hail already understood that on them rested the 
security both of emperor and ompire, and, ns thore were no more civil wars to 
enrich them, successions to tho throne must take tlieir place. Three Panno- 
nian legions revolted, demanding one denarius per day, discharge after sixteen 
yoars, and a lined sura to bo paid in camp on tho clay they beoame veterans. 

Tibomis sent Drusus, Ins son, and Sqjmius, Ins prrotonan prefect, to them 
at the Load of some of tho forces remaining in Italy. An eclipse of tho 
moon liolpod to make the mutineers return to their duty. 

On tho Rhino there was a dangerous revolt. There were there seven 
legions, diviclod into two camps, making the same demands. Four legions 

P It may bo stated, onco lor alt tliat tho view of Tiberius liore presented has not gone un- 
ohnllongcd. Tarver * in paitlcular ohainplons tho emperor against Ida ancient and modern detrac¬ 
tors. It Is urged that Tlborlna was really a sternly moral man, with a high standard of duty, "Whose 
want of taot nml sociability nlono made him unpopulai*. Ills letters and nddieases to the senate 
ftic said to show meat dignity and wisdom, and It Is olalmed that from his youth up hie habits 
woro legulni and Ids llfoBimplo and frugal. All tills may bo true of the early years of Tiberius, but 
tho balouco of opinion strongly supports the bellof that In his lator years the emperor showoa a 
different spirit, Perhaps disease or sonlllty may have produced the ohangc.] 
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killed their centurions. Germanious, nephew of Tiberius, hastened to them. 1 
The rebels offeied him the empire, but he refused. In jus vexation ho hud 
drawn his sword as if to kill himself. “ Strike, then,” oriod the angry men; 
lus friends matched the sword from him. To appease tins clangorous sedi¬ 
tion, lie, acting on an imaginary letter from Tiberius, granted everything, and 
doubled the legacy of Augustus. Gallic tribute, all tho general s money, 
and that of lua friends had to he put together to pay all this. 


EXPEDITIONS OP GEUIIANICUS \ VICTORY OP IBI ST A.VISITS 

It became necessary to give these restless spirits something to do, so 
their general led them against the enemy. In the country of tlio Marsi a. 
space of fifty miles was put to fire ancl sword. In tho following spring 
Gennanicus passed the Rhine again, hoping to profit by tho quarrels of 
Armmius and Segestes—the one belonging to tho national, tho oilier to 
the Roman party. Ho was only able to deliver Sogostes, who wns bosiegod 
by his rival. The wife of tho conqueror of Yarns was taken captivo. 

The last Roman ravages and the complaints of Arniinius oxaspimiled tho 
Cherusoi and a new league was formed. Germanious wont as far uh tho 
Teutoburg foieat to fight them. Whitening bones marked the spot whom 
the three legions had perished, and the soldiers buried tho mutilated remains 
which had waited six yeitre for this lftBt honour. However, the Germans 
weie nowhere to be found. Tired of pursuing an onouiy who was not to bo 
oanght, Germanious stopped. Ho regamed Ema and ombarkod on tho float 
whicli liad brought him, whilst Cinema regamod tho Rhino by tho ronto of 
the “long bridges.” Armuiius had preceded liun there, and UiO disaster 
of Varus was on the point of being renewed, liad not Cinema liappily boon an 
experienced captain. He gamed a strong position where tho Romans wore 
encamped and managed to reopen tho Rhine routo. GernmniouH, Hurprisocl 
by equinootial gales, had himself been m danger, and a numboi* of his vessels 
had perished. 

The barbarians having become singularly bold, a now expedition booamo 
neoessary. A thousand warships transpoitod eight legions to tho shoros 
of the Weaer. The Germain ventured to await the Roman aimy on tho 
plain of Idistavisus. Discipline lecl them on ; but a second aotion was a 
seoond massaore. Varus was avenged. Tho viotors roturnod to Gaul, lml [ 
by land, the others by Ben A tempest destroyed or disporsod some of thou 
vessels. On hearing this news, Germany Iremblod androso, but Gornmmous 
dealt repeated blows, and tlio astounded barbarians allowed tho legions to 
regain their winter quarters. 

There Gennanicus found letters from Tiberius rocalling lihn for a second 
consulship and a triumph. The legions were doubtless, m tlio omporor’s oyoH, 
rather too muoh devoted to thoir leader. Gennanicus oboyod and roturned. 


EARLY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL GOVERNMENT BY TIUMRIUfl 

Tiberius governed mildly and with wisdom, refusing temples offered, 
and discouraging, as a man who knew their value, base flatteries from tlm 
senate. His life was that of a rioli private person; his manner, if not 

PM dotal]a of tlio Gorman campaign have been given In Chapter XXX. A lnlcf v&mnd la 
gl ran here for added oleanieas ] 
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affable, at loast polite. He rose to meet the consuls, consulted the senate in 
everything, and neoepted the lessons which a dying liberty sometimes dared 
to offer. lie never drow back from “a liberality which had an honourable 
motive.” Yofc lie was strictly economical with regard to finance, and if he 
took loss tioublo than Augustus to please the people with continual shows, 
he was careful to gURid against famine. One year wheat was very dear, 
lie dtcl as wo should do to-day, keeping the bread at low prices for the 
people at the merchants’ expense. Without yiolding to his Boldiers he kept 
them under austere discipline, although lie had need of them. 

With regard to the provinces, lie continued the policy of Augustus. 
If lio dare not absent himself from Rome to visit them, having neither a 
Mtooenas nor an Agrippa on whom to roly in lus absence, he at least sent 
them able governors, avoided on increase of taxes, and relieved the misery 
where it was greatest. Twelve Asiatic towns, ruined by earthquake, were 
exempted from taxation for five years. Sardis, even worse off, received 
from him ton million sestcrcos. Tiberius practised the advioe he gave to his 
provincial govornois: “A good shepherd shears liis sheop but does not flay 
them.” 

Tims the ompiro was wisely governed; but under this mild discipline 
the nobles grew bolder. A plot was formed, but, being discovered in time, 
was frustrated, and Libo, its author, killed himself. At home, Tiberius 
lmd domestic tioubles. Livia, accustomed to deference from her husband, 
insisted on being listened to. Agrippina, Germamous* wife and grand¬ 
daughter of Augustus, boldly defied the mother of Tiberius, and woiud not 
admit that the wife of Diusub had equal rights with herself. These feminine 
rivalries divided Iho court and gavo birth to hatreds which were embittered 
by courtiers. 

Tiberius bad readied Gennaniawi horn the borders of the Rhine as muah 
to take him away from his legions as to leave himself free to follow on that 
frontier tho prudent policy of Augustus. He allowed German ious to enter 
Romo m triumph, ana Bhftred with him the consulship for the following year. 
Just then tho Uarthians became hostile. They had driven away Vonones, 
the king imposed on them by Romo, and roplaoed him by the Arsaoid Arta- 
btmus: the two rivals seemed in danger of commencing open hostilities. 
Moreover, Coranrogcne ami Cilicia, now some time without kings, were full 
of troublo. Syria and Judea olaimod a diminution of taxes; “ Germanious 
alone,” said Tiberius, “ can with his wisdom calm these eastern agitations.” 

A senatorial dooreo g;avo the young pnnoe powers once held by Agrippa 
and Gains Crosar; that is, the government of the piovinoes beyond the sea, 
with supremo authority over an the governors. As for Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, ho sot out for Pannonin, so as to watoh over tho movements of the 
Suovi. 

Tho task of Drusus was the most simple. He had only to promote or 
mstigato internal dissensions in Germany. Two powerful leagues had 
been formod. In tho north that of the Cherusoi under Armimus and his 
uncle Inguiomer j in tho south tho Maroomanni under M&rbocb War 
broke out between thorn. Tho action was a bloody one i Mnrbod, being con¬ 
quered, implored shelter in tho empire. Ho was assigned a residence at 
Ravenna. The power of the Marcoinanul was destroyed; that of the Che- 
ruaoi did not survive Arminiua, who was killed by hie own family just as he 
was about, it is said, to make himself king, The silent intrigues of the 
Romans certainly had something to do with events whioh delivered them, 
from two redoubtable foes. 
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la the East, Germanious had equal successes. Everywhere lie had given 
iiiBtice and peace as the watchword of the new government. In Armenia, 
he gave the crown to Zenon, son of the Icing of Pontus and a faithful 
vassal of the empire. This prince had long since adopted Armenian cus¬ 
toms Germain ous had made a wise choice and the whole nation apjilaudcd. 
Cappadocia, whose old king had just died in Rome, was, like Commngoue, 
reduced to a province. In Syria, Germamous conoluded an alliance with 
Artabamis, who only asked for the removal of his rival. In Thrace, one of 
the two kings had killed the other. The assassin was sent to Alexandria 
and, later on, put to death. 

A more serious affair had begun the preceding year [3 T A.n.J m Africa. 
A Numidutn, Taofarinas, a deserter from the legions, had oolloctod and dis¬ 
ciplined some troops and persuaded the Musulann and Hoots to rise.. The 
proconsul defeated him, and for this vigorous not, which gave security to 
a fertile country, he received the distinction of a triumph. 


death: of germanious (10 a.d.) j external affairs 

At this prosperous moment Gennanious died, poisoned, it lias been 
alleged, by order of Tiberius. Yet could a man suoh as he, thoughtful, 
serious, calculating, have committed bucIi a senseloss crime ? Tiio death of 
1ns adopted son took away no rival. He know him to bo incapable of troason 
and his death deprived him of a necessary support. The mystery is still 
unsolved. The perpetrator of the crime was, it is aaid, Pino, a patrician 
of a violent disposition, who had obtained the governorship of Syria dur¬ 
ing the time that Gcrmanicus was in the East. It wa« on Mb return from 
o Tourney in Egypt, undertaken without permission and in doflanco of 
Tiberius, that Germanious found that the arrangements ho had adopted lmd 
been interfered with by Piso. 

Lively quarrels took place between them, and the insub ordmato governor, 
rather than yield, preferred to quit the province. Tlio news that Gormani- 
cus was seriously ill stopped linn at Antiooh. The prince becoming boiler, 
Piso opposed the celebration of any fetes in honour of the event, niul wont 
on to Seleuoia, whore the report of an alarming relapse made him stop 
again. Amongst Agrippina’s attendants there was mention of poisoning, 
and emissaries from Piso who had come to report on tho progress of tlio 
malady, could show, it was said, by whose hand tho blow hud boon struok. 
G-erraaiucus died. His body was burnt in tho Forum at Antioch, and Agrip¬ 
pina, having piously gathered tho ashes, landed at Brundusium, carrying 
the burial um herself, and followed by an immense crowd, all plunged in 
heart-biealang sorrow. 

Piso received the news of Germanious’ death with unseemly joy, and 
immediately set off to re turn to his province. The legate and tlio collators 
throughout Syria had conferred, the governorship on one of thorn solves, 
Piso did not recoil before the prospect of civil wav. Tiberius would not 
pardon him. Forced to embark, lie returned to Italy, where accusers 
awaited him, These wanted the emperor alone to judge Iub cause. Now, 
lind the empoi or feared possible revelations he would have accepted, but ho 
sent the accusers back to the senate. He presided at tho trial, and the 
accused, says Tacitus, looked at him fearfully as lie sat there pitiless, calm, 
impassive, and impenetrable. This portrait of Tiberius is tho most faithful 
Tacitus lias loft. 
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. ri*° ™ ed m Us own house. The emperor rewarded the three 

friends of Gennamcua who had come as aoousers, and asked for Nero the 
eldest of Gormamoua’ sons, the honour of the quEestorship five years before 
the regulation age, and married him to a daughter of Drusus. Later on he 
begged the same favour for the second son of Germanious. 

This long drama ended, Tiboriua returned to the eareB of government 
There wore complaints of the too great seventy of the Papia-Poppamn law! 
He named fifteen commissioners to mitigate its demands. Some wanted to 
extend his power with regard to the olioice of governors; this he refused. 
Hie limits of sanctuary were restricted, because this had caused much dis¬ 
order in provincial towns. Inform- 
ors wore also discouraged. One 
of tliom denounced the senator 
Lontulus. Tiberius rose and said 
ho considered himself no longer 
worthy to live if Lentulus was his 
enemy. In the provinces, he main¬ 
tained good administration by skil¬ 
ful choice and severity towards 
prevaricating officials. In Gaul 
there was a boginmng of revolt. 

Floras tried to provoke a rising of 
the Bolgro, but being beaten and 
hemmed in in the wood of Ardu- 
onna, lie killed hitnsolf. The pre¬ 
text urgod for this rising was the 
burdon of tho tribute. The ASd- 
uan, Saorovir, oaused still more 
alarm, by raising forty thousand 
men and taking Aiigustodniiuiu. 

Two of tho Rhine legions fell on 
those badly armed troops and hor¬ 
ribly mtiHHftcrecl them. 

raefarinas had also reappeared 
in Africa. Encouraged by a first 
suoooss, ho ventured to attack 
Tlnila, but was repulsed with loss. 

Then lie olianged lus tactics, di¬ 
vided his troops into small bands 
and carried on a guorilla warfare. Tiwunua 

The emperor sent Blrosus* So- (From a bust in u»o Vatican) 

janus’ uncle, to deal with ibis in¬ 
defatigable foe, and thanks to liis activity, Taofarinas was again foroed to 
lice, leaving his brother in the enemy’s handed 

[It was not until two years later, 24 a.i>., that Rome was finally aid of 
this troublesome foe. By that time Taofarinas had oolleoted another large 
force. P. Dolabella, tho Roman governor, attacked it, and in his decisive 
viotory the Nmmdian leader was slain. Ptolemy, king of Mauretania, was 
Dolabolla’s ally.] 

TiberiuB ruled the piovinoes on the whole in a Roman spirit, maintaining 
tho dignity of tho empire for the most part mtaot from the centre to the 
frontiers. Tho stability of tho system, however rotten and decayed at heart, 
might Btill be me&surecf by the strength and solidity of its outworks. At no 
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period did tlio bulwarks of the Roman power appear more secure and unas¬ 
sailable. The efforts of Drusua and his son to overpower the Germain on 
their own soil lmd been stupendous ; they had wielded forces equal at least 
to those with which Caesar had added Gaul to the empire, and yet had not 
permanently advanced the eagles in any direction. But, on the other hand, 
it was soon found that the Germam were only formidable under tho pressure 
of on attack. When the assault relaxed, the power they had concentrated 
in resistance crumbled readily away. With the death of Axmhnua all com¬ 
bined hostility to Rome ceased among them and meanwhile the arts and 
manners of the south advanced incessantly among thorn. 

At the same tune tl\e long respite from military exactions allowed tho 
pursuits of ease and luxmy to fructify within the limits of the provinoes 
Gaul was no longer drained fiom year to year by tho forcocl requisitions of 
men and horses, of arms and stores, which liad fed tho exhausting campaigns 
of Goniutmous. Her ancient cities decked themselvos with splondid edifices, 
with schools and theatres, nqueduota and temples. The camps on tho Rhino 
and Danube were gradually transformed into commercial stations, and bo- 
came emporiums of traffio with the north of Europe, whore tho fur and 
amber of tho Hercynian forests and the Baltio coast were exchanged for 
wine and oil or gold and silver, those instruments of luxmy which natuvo 
was supposed, in morcy or in anger, to have denied to tho Goimnn barba¬ 
rians. Such a state of affairs allowed the emperor to persist in his favourite 
plan of leaving the provincial governors for years uncliangod at their posts. 
Eaoh succeeding proconsul was no longer in a foyer of haste to aggrandise 
himself by the plunder or renown of a foray hevond the frontiers. Tho 
administration of the provinces became a matter of ordinary routine ; it lost 
its pnncipal oharms in the eyes of the senators, who oould at last with diffi¬ 
culty bo induced to exchange the brilliant pleasures of tho capital, with all 
its mortifications and perils, for tho dull honours of a distant government. 

Hor con we discover in general the justice of accusing Tiberius of neglect- 
ing the safety of his remote possessions, whioh seem, on the contrary, to liave 
flourished securely in the aimed peaoe of Ins august empire. In Gaul tho 
revolt of Saorovir and liis Belgian confederates was offootually snpprossod; 
the outbreak of the Frisians, though at some cost of blood, seems to liavo 
been speedily quelled. Nor have wo any distinct confirmation of the asser¬ 
tion of Suetonius, that Tiberius suffered the province to bo ravaged with 
impunity by the Geimani, whioh, if true, cun apply only to somo transient 
violation of the frontiers. 

Nor does the assertion of Tiberius’ in difference seom to bo better founded 
with regard to Moesia. Taoitua steps frequently aside from Ins domostio 
narrative to lecord the affairs of this region and the exploits of the emperoi’s 
lieutenants; while Appian makes special mention of the conquest of Muosin 
under Tiberius, and. of the establishment of provincial government in tins 
quarter by his hand. Sabi hub, Pandus, and Labeo seem to have hold the 
command there successively during the first half of this priuoipato, and 
these men at least were not allowed to indulge in indolence, for their oxor- 
tionB anu victories are a theme to which the historian repeatedly refers. 

But the emptiness of these ohargee oan he more oloarly shown in the case 
°, f kingdom of Armenia, whioh, nooording to the same author¬ 

ity, Tiberius suffered to bo sewed by the Parthians, and wrested from the 
patronage of the empire. It appears, on the contrary, from the particular 
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recital of Tacitus, tliat the bold occupation of this kingdom by Artabanus 
was immediately resented by the empeior with the energy of a younger man. 
Not only were the wild mountaineers of the Caucasus, the Iberians and 
Albanians, invited to descend upon the intruders ; not only were the sons 
of Plmaates released from their long detention at Rome, and directed to pre¬ 
sent themselves on their native soil, and claim tho allegiance of their father’s 
subjects j but a Roman general, L. Vitellius, a man of distinguished valour 
and experience, was deputed to lead tho forces of Asia and Syria against the 
enemy ; and while it wns hoped that a vigorous demonstration would suffice 
to hurl him hack from the territory in dispute, instructions were not with¬ 
hold, it would appeal, to push on if neoessary, and smite the Parthians with 
tho strong hand of the empire. But these combinations provod speedily 
successful. Artabanus, already detested by many of his most powerful sub¬ 
jects, was compelled to desoend from his throne, ana take refuge in the far wilds 
of Hyrcania ; while Tiridates, the son of Phimtes, was accepted in Jns room 
[85 a.d.]. The Roman army, which had crossed the Euphrates, returned 
victorious without striking a blow, though, by a subsequent revolution, Arta- 
baiius was not long afterwards restored, aud admitted, upon giving tho 
required hostages, to the friendship of his lordly rivals [80 a.d.] 

If Tiberius refrained from aggrandising his empire by fresh eonquests, 
ho was not tho less intent on consolidating the unwieldy mass by the gradual 
incorporation of the dependent kingdoms enclosed within its limits. The 
contests between Cotys and his undo Rhesouporis, in Thrace, gave him. 
a pretext for placing the fairest part of that countiy under the control 
of a Roman officer, thus preparing the way foi its ultimate annexation. On 
the death of Aroliclaus, king of Cappadocia, in the year 17, his country was 
doolared a Roman province, and subjected to tho rule of an imperial pro¬ 
curator. At tho same period tho fronfcior kingdom of Commagene was 
added to tho dominions of tho republic under the government of a piastor. 
Syria, the great stronghold of tlio Roman power in the East, was still skirted 
by sovoral tributary kingdoms or etbnarclues, suoli as Chaleis, Einesa, 
Damascus, and Abileno 5 but tho dependency of Judea, the wealthiest and 
proudest of all those vassal states, was wrested in the reign of Augustus 
from tho dynasty to which it had been entrusted, and was stall subjected by 
. Ilia successor to the control of the proconsul at Antioch. 

I-Iorod tho Great, on his death-bed, had sent his seal, together with an 
ample present, to Augustus, in token of tho entire dependence upon Rome in 
which lie hold ins dominions [4 n.c.}. This act of vassalage procured him, per¬ 
haps, tho ratification of tho disposition he had made of his territories between 
Aroliclaus, Ilerod Antipus, and Philippus. To the first was allotted the king¬ 
dom of Judea, including Samaria and Idimiien, but with the loss of the oifcies 
of Gaza, Gadara, and IIippus, wliioh were now annexed to the government of 
Syria. To tho second fell the districts of Galilee to the west, and Persea to the 
oast of the Jordan j while the Trachomtis, Auranitis, and Gaulonitis formed 
with Iturraa the tetrarohy of Philip, extending northward to the desert bor¬ 
ders of Damascus. But the rival kinsmen were not satisfied with this division. 
Arohelaus and Antipos repaired to Rome to plead against one another j but 
wliilo they were urging their suits before the tnbxinal of the senate, the provis¬ 
ional government which the Romans had established in Judea waB suddenly 
attacked on all sides by bodies of armed insurgents. Their leaders, however, 
were not men of rank or commanding influence, and the levolt was m no senBe 
a national movement. It was speedily crushed by Varus, then proconsul of 
Syria, tho same who ten years afterwards perished so miserably in Germany, 
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and punished with the atrocious seventy too commonly employed in such oaaos. 
Archelaua, confirmed in his sovereignly, continued to reign under these 
lamentable auspices in Judea. His subjects, still mindful of the sons of their 
beloved Manamne, never regarded him with favour , and it has been men¬ 
tioned how they complained to Augustus of his tyranny, and obtained his 
removal from the throne. He was finally sent into exile at Vienne in Gaul. 

The fall of Arohelaus left the throne of Judea and Samaria without a 
direot claimant, and the emperor to ole the opportunity of attnohing them to 
the Roman dominions. This acquisition was placed undor the general 
administration, of the proconsul of Syria, but governed more directly by an 
imperial procurator, who toolc up his abode at Cmsaroa Philippi. Of the 
character of the new government we find no complaints oven in the Jewish 
writers whose accounts of this period have been preserved to us. 

Both Augustus and Ins successor appear to have instructed their officers 
to observe the same respect for the peculiar habits and prejudices of the Jews 
which bad reflected such lustre in their eyes upon the magnanimous Agrippa, 
whatever may have been the ordinary saverities of Roman domination, it 
was not till the arrival of Pontius Pilate, about the middle of tlio reign of 
Tibonua, that any special cause of grievance was indicted upon them. They 
complained that the new pioourntor oommenoed Ins career with a grave and 
wanton insult. He enteied Jerusalem with standards flying, upon which, 
according to the usage of the time, the image of the emperor was displayed. 
The old religious feeling of the Jews against the representation of the 
human figure was roused to vehement indignation ; they romonstratod with 
the procurator, nor would they listen lohiB exouse that the Romans had their 
customs as well as the Jews, and that the removal of the emperor’s portrait 
from his ensigns by an offioer of his own might be regarded us a crimo against 
the imperial majesty. But if TiberiuB waB merely the oroaturo of tlio dela¬ 
tors in his own oapital, in tlio provinces lie retained his good sonso and inde¬ 
pendence. Perhaps it waa by a special authorisation from him that Pilato 
consented to withdraw the obnoxious images. Nevertheless, the Jows, under 
the guidance of their priests, contmuod to watch every act of liis administra¬ 
tion with inveterate jealousy, and when ho ventured to apply a portion of 
the temple revenues to the construction of nil aqueduct for the supply of 
their city, broke out into violence which provolcocl him to sovoro measures 
of repiession. 

It is probable that mutual exasperation led to furthor liots, followoil by 
sanguinary punishments; the government of Pilato was chargod with cruelty 
and exaction, and nt last the provincials addressed themselves to Vitelline, 
the governor of Syria. Nor wero their expectations disappointed. Tlio 
prooonsul required Ins proouratoi to quit tho province, and submit himself 
to the pleasure of tho offended emperor. Tiborius, indeed, was alroady dead 
before his arrival, but his successor attended without delay to tho represen¬ 
tations of his lieutenant, and Pilate was dismissed with ignominy to Vienna. 
Fiom the confidence with winch TibenuB was appealed to on a matter of 
such i emote concern, it would seem that tho vigilanoe of Ins control was not 
generally relaxed oven in tho last moments of Ins life. 

Wliile Judea and Samaria weie thus annexed to tlio Roman province, 
Galileo and the outlying regions of Penan and Iturroa wore still suffered to 
remain under their native rulers ; and the dominions of the groat Ilorod be¬ 
came once more united transiently under a single sceptre at no distant poriod. 
If, however, we consider the condition of the Jo wish provincials under tho 
Roman fasces, we Bliall find leason to believe that it was far from intolerable, 
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mul presented probably a change for the better from tlie tyranny of their 
own legal dynasties. 

Doubtless the national feeling, as far ns it extended, was outraged in its 
cherished prepossessions by the substitution of a foreign for a native domina¬ 
tion. The nobles and the priests, who preserved and reflected this sentiment, 
and who suffered in consideration under foreign sway, fostered the preju¬ 
dices of the people to the utmost of tlieir power, excited their discontent, 
fanned the flame of sedition, and then betrayed their unfortunate clients to 
the sword of relentless executioners. It may be admitted that the fiscal 
exactions of the procurator were more uniformly rigid than those of Herod, 
whose remission of a large portion of his peo¬ 
ple’s taxes had gamed him favour m the 
nndst of his atrocities. Yet the amount of 
freedom and security enjoyed by the Jews 
under a Quirinus and a Pilate bIiowb the 
general lemonoy of the Roman government 
at this period, and may induoe us to believe 
that the yoke of the conquerors was on (die 
wholo a happy exohange for their subjects. 

The warm descriptions of provincial folicity 
by the Jewish authority Philo, may bo coloured 
to suit a purpose, and it may be impossible to 
produce any distinct faots to support this 
general conjecture. Yet indications are not 
wanting m the writings of the Evangelists, 
which contain, abstracted from their religious 
significance, the most interesting record in 
oxistonce of the social condition of antiquity, 

-—for they alone of all our ancient documents 
are the productions of men of the people,— 
to show that the mass of the population of 
Judea was contented and comparatively happy 
under the rule of die Roman procurator. 

Such is the impression received from the 
representations of oommon life in the sorip- 
turQB of the New Testament. The instances 
they allege of cruelty and injustice are drawn, 
from the conduot of the Jews towards one 
another, rather than of the foreigner towards Roma* Eupiutss 

the native. The scribe and the Pharisee are (Fromojtatuoin thoOapitoi) 
held up to odium or contempt, not the minister . , 

of police or the instrument of government. The Romans are regarded in them 
os the protectors of the people against their domestic tyrants. The duty of 
paying them tribute is urged as the proper price of the tranquillity they 
maintain: their fiscal officers are spoken of with forbearanoej their soldiers 
are cited as examples of thoughtful toleration; the vice of the Provincial 
ruler is indifference and unbelief rather than wanton violenoe; and the tri¬ 
bunal of the emperor himself is appealed to as the last resort of injured 
innocence. The freedom of movement enjoyed by the subjects of Rome, the 
permission so fully allowed them of passing, from frontier to frontier, ot 
assembling together for social and religious objects, ox flooking m crowds a 
the call of popular leaders, all indicate a state of personal liberty which, 
might be envied throughout Europe at the present day./ 
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INTERNAL GOVERNMENT 


During the earlieryears of Tiberius’ sway, his administration was happy 
for the state. Even Tacitus 4 draws a brilliant picture of it: “ Public mat¬ 
ters and the more serious of those relating to private persons wore dotoriuinocl 
by the senate. In the distribution of honours, he took birth, military service, 
and civil talent into consideration, so that it would have been difficult to 
hRve made a better choice. As to laws, if one excepts that of majesty, good 
use was made of them. For his private affairs the prince oliose most eimnont 
men, some unknown to him except by reputation, and the greater part grew 
old in service. He took care tlmt the provinces woio not burdened with 
taxes. The piince’s domains m Italy wore not inuoh oxlondod. Ilis slaves 
were not insolent, his freedmon not many. Had lie disputes with private 
persons, the law dcoided the mattei.” & 

His plan was to possess the reality of power without exciting hutrod or 
envy by the useless display of the show of it. lie thorofoic rejected the 
titles that were offered liim, such as that of Impel ator, as a pramomen, and 
that of Father of Ins Country, oven that of Augustus, though hereditary, 
ho would only use in his letters to kings and dynasts; above all ho rejected 
that of Master (Domimia); ho would only bo called Ciosar, or First of the 
Senate, This lust (which wo shall henceforth term Prince) was his favour¬ 
ite title; he used to say, “ I am the Master of my slaves, the Imporntor of 
the soldiers, and the Prince of the rest.” He would not allow anything 
peculiar to be done in honour of his birthday, nor suffer any one to swear bj r 
his fortune; neither would lie permit the senate to swear to lus acts on Hew 
Year’s Day, or temples, or any other divine honours, to bo deoroocl him. IIo 
was affable and easy of approach, he took no notice of libels and evil reports 
of whioh lie was the object, while lie lepolled flattery of every kind. 

To the senate and the magistrates ho preserved (at least in appearance) 
all their pristine dignity and power. Every matter, groat or small, public 
0r wa8 before the senate. The debates wore apparently free, 

and the prince was often in the minority. Ho always ontorod the senate 
house without any attendants, like an ordinary senator; ho loprovod cojihu- 
lais in the oommand of armies for wnluig to lum instead of the senate; ho 
treatod the consuls with the utmost lespeot, rising to them and making way 
for them. Ambassador and deputies were directed to apply to tliom ns m 
the time of the republic. It was only by Ins tiibumoiun right of interceding 
that he oxercised his power in the senate. IIo used also to tnko lus scat 
with the magistrates as they wore administering justioe, and by ins presonoo 
and authority gave a chock to the influence of the great in protecting the 
accused ; by whioh conduct of his, while justioe gained, liberty, it was 
observed, sufreied. J 

a i public morals and the tranquillity of the oiby were also attended to. 
A hniit was set to the expenses of plays and publio shows, and to tho salaries 
ol the player, to whom the senators and knights were foibiddon to show 
marks of respect, by visiting them or attending them in public. Profligacy 

1 !“4 sh! ™ eles , 3 . ladxos were known lo have entered 
themselves m the list of professed courtesans m order to escape the penalties 
of the law, and young men of family to have voluntarily submitted to the 

H? “ l orde f t0 a PP 0ai ‘ with safety on the stage or the arena; 

both these infamous classes weie now subjected to the penalty of exile. 

^ were expelled the oity, the lites and cere¬ 

monies of the Egyptian and Judaic religions were suppressed. Guards wore 
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placed throughout Italy to prevent highway robbery; and those refuges of 
Villainy of all lands, the sanctuaries, were regulated in Greeoe and Asia. 

Yet people were not deceived by all this apparent legard foi liberty and 
justioe; for they saw, as they thought, flora the very commencement, the 
germs of tyranny, especially in the renewal of the law of treason (majestas). 
In the tune of the lepublio there was a law under this name, by which any 
one who had diminished the greatness (majestas) of the Roman people by 
betraying an army, exciting the plebs to sedition, or acting wrongly in com¬ 
mand, was subject to punishment. It upplied to actions alone; but Sulla 
extended it to speeches, and Augustus to writings against not merely the 
state, but private individuals, on tlio occasion o? Cassius Severus having 
libelled several illustrious persons of both sexes Tiberius, who was angered, 
by anonymous verses made on lnmself, directed the pi eotor, when consulted 
by him on the subjoefc, to givo judgment on the law of treason. As this 
law extended to woids as well as actions, it opened a wide field for mischief, 
and gave bntli to the vile brood of dolatois or pubho informers answering 
to the syoonlianta, those pests of Athens in the days of her democratic des¬ 
potism. This evil commenced almost with the reign of Tiberius, in whose 
second year two knights, Falonius and ltubrius, were accused, the one of 
ussooiatmg a player of infamous character with the woislnppers of Augustus, 
and of having sold with lus gardens a statue of that prinoe, the other of hav¬ 
ing Bworn falsely by lus divinity. Tiberius however would not allow these 
absurd ohnrges to be entertained. Soon after Gramus Marcellus, the prralor 
of Bitliyma, was charged with treason by liis quaestor, Ccapjo Crispinus, for 
having spoken evil of Tiberius, having placed his own statue on a higher 
site than that of the Crosars, and having out the head of Augustus off a 
statue to make room for that of Tiberius. This Inst oliargo exasperated 
Tiberius, who declared that ho would vote himself on the matter, but a 
bold expression used by On. Piso brought bun to reason, and Marcellus waa 
acquitted. 

Aftor the death of Gorraanious, Tiberius acted with less restraint; for 
liis son Drusiia did not possess the qualities suited to gain popularity, and 
thus to control him. In fact, except his affection for his noble adoptive 
brother, them wub nothing m the character of Drusus to esteem. He was 
addicted to intemperance, devoted to the sports of the amphitheatre, and of 
so cruel a temper, that a peculiarly sharp land of sword was named from, 
him drasian. Tiberius rnnde him his oolleague in the consulate, and then 
obtained for him the tnbumcian power (22), but Drusus was fated to no 
long enjoyment of the dignity and power thus conferred on him. A fatal 
change was also to take place m the conduct and government of Tiberius 
himself, of which we must now trace the origin. 

Serna Strabo, who had been made one of the prefects of the prajtorian. 
ooliorts by Augustus, had a son, who, having been adopted by one of the 
JElian family, was named in the usual manner L. iEtius Sejanus. This 
young man, who was horn at Yulsmii in Tuscany, was at first attached to 
the servioo of Cnius Ceesor, after whose death he devoted himself to Tibe¬ 
rius; and such was Ins consummate art, that this wily prince, dark and 
mysterious to all others, was open and unreserved to him. Sejanus equalled 
his master in the power of concealing lus thoughts and designs; he was dar¬ 
ing and ambitious, and he possessed the requisite qualities for attaining the 
eminence to which he aspired; for though proud ho could play the flatterer; 
he could and did assume a modest exterior, and he had vigilance and indus¬ 
try, and a body capable of enduring any fatigue. 
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When Drusua was sent to quell the mutiny of the Pannonian legions, 
Semmis, whom Tiberius had made colleague with his father Strabo in tile 
command of the prsetorians, aocompanied linn as his governor and director. 
Strabo was afterwards sent out to Egypt, and Sejanus was oontiuuod m the 
sole command of the guards; he then represented to Tiberius how much 
better it would be to have them collected into one camp instead of being 
dispersed through the city and towns, ns they would be less liable to bo 
corrupted, would be more orderly, and of greater efficiency if any insurrection 
should occur. A fortified oamp was therefore formed for them near the 
Yirainnl Gate, and Sejanus then began to court the men, and ho appointed 
those on whom he could rely to be tribunes and centurions. While thus 
securing the guards, lie was equally assiduous to gam partisans in the senate, 
and honours and provinces only came to those who liad acquired his favour 
by obsequiousness. In all these projoots lie was unwittingly mdod by Tibe¬ 
rius, who used publicly to style him “the associate of his labours,” and even 
allowed his statues to be placed and worshipped in temploB and thoatres, and 
among the ensigns of the legions. 

Sejanus hacl in foot fanned the doling project of destroying Tiborius and 
bis family, and seizing the supreme power. As besides Tiberius and Drusua, 
who had two sons, there were a brother and three sons of Gormanious living, 
he resolved, as the safer course, to remove them gradually by art and treach¬ 
ery. He began with Drusua, against whom ho had a personal spite, as that 
violent youth lmd one time publicly given him a blow in the face. In order 
to effect liis purpose, he seduced his wife Livia or Livilla, tho sistor of Gor- 
manicuB; and then, by holding out to her tho prospect of a share in tho 
imperial power, he induced her to engage in the plan for the murder of hor 
husband. Her physician Eudemus was also taken into tlio plot, but it whs 
some time before the associates could finally determine wluib mode to adopt. 
At length a slow poison was fixed on, which was adminiatorod to Drusua by 
a eunuoli named Lygdus, and he died apparently of disease (23). Tiberius, 
who while his son was lying dead, had entered the senate liouso und ad¬ 
dressed the members with his usual composure, pronoiuiood tho funoral ora¬ 
tion himself, and then turned to business for consolation. 

So far all had sucoeeded with Sejanus, and death oarried off tho younger 
son of Drusua soon after his father; but Nero and Drusua, tho two older 
sons of Germanicus, were now growing up, and tho ohastily of tlioiv mother 
and the fidelity of those about them put poison out of the question. lie 
therefor© adopted another course j and taking advantage of tho high spirit 
of Agrippina, and working on the jealousy of her which Augusta was known 
to entertain, he managed so that both she and Livia should labour to preju¬ 
dice Tiberius against Agrippina by talking of the pride which sbo took in 
her progeny, and the ambitious desigus which she entertained. At the Bivmo 
time he induced some of those about her to stimulate her haughty spirit by 
their treacherous language. He further proposed to deprive hor of support 
by destroying those persons of influence who were attached to hor family, 
or tho memory of her husband. With this view he selected for lus first 
victims G. Sihus and Titius Sabmus, the friends of Gormanious, and Slims’ 
wife, Sosia Galla, to whom Agrippina was strongly attached, and who was 
therefore an obj*eot of dislike to Tiberius. Onuttmg however Sabiuus for 
the present, he caused the consul Visellms Varro to accuse Silius of treason 
for having dissembled his knowledge of the designs of Saorovir, having dis¬ 
graced hiB victory by his avarioo, and counlenanood the acta of liis wife. 
Having vainly asked for a delay till lus aoouser should go out of offioe, and 
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seeing tliat Tiberius was determinedly hostile to him, Silius avoided a con¬ 
demnation by a voluntary death. His wife was banished; a portion of liia 
property was confiscated, but the remainder was left to his children. 

Urged by his own ambition, and by the importunity of Li via, Sejanus 
had soon (25) the boldness to present a petition to Tiberius, praying to he 
chosen by him for her husband. Tiberius took no offence; his reply was 
kind, only stating the difficulties of the matter with respect to Sejanus him¬ 
self, hut at the same time expressing the warmest friendship for and confi¬ 
dence in him. Sejanus however was suspicious, and he began to reflect that 
while Tiberius remained at Rome, many occasions might present themselves 
to those who desired to undermine him in the mind of that jealous prince, 
whoieos, could he induce him to quit the oity, all access to him would he 
only through hnnself, all letters would be conveyed by soldiers who were 
under his orders, and gradually, as the pnnoe advanoed in years, ell the 
affairs of the state would pasB into his hands. He therefore, by contrasting 
the noise and turbulence of Home with the solitude and tranquillity of the 
country, gradually sought to bend him to lus purpose, whioh he effected in 
the following year. 

During this time the deadly charge of treason was brought against vari¬ 
ous persons. The most remarkable case was that of A. Gremuuus Cordua, 
the historian. He had made a free remark on the conduot of Sejanus, and 
accordingly two of that favourite’s clients were direoted to aoeuse him of 
treason, for having in Ins history called Cassius the last of the Romans. 
Cremutiiis, when before the senate, observing the sternness of Tiberius’ 
countenance, took at once the resolution of abandoning life, and therefore 
spoke as follows : 

“ Fathers, my words are accused, so guiltless am I of acts; but not 
oven these are against the prince or the pnnoe’s parent, whom the law of 
treason embraces. I am said to have praised Brutus and Cassius, whose 
deeds, while several have written, no one has mentioned without honour. 
Titus Livius, who is pre-eminent for eloquence and fidelity, extolled Pompeius 
with such praiBes, that Augustus used to coll him a Pompeian; nor was 
that any hindrance of their friendship. He nowhere oalls Soipio, Afranius, 
thin very Cassius, this Brutus, robbers and parricides, whioh names are now 
given thorn; he often speaks of them as distinguished men. The writings 
of Asmius Pollio transmit an illustrious record of them 5 Meapala Gorvimis 
used to oall Cassius his general j and both of them flourished in wealth and 
honours. To the book of Maroua Cioero, which extolled Cato to the skies, 
what did the dictator Crosar hut reply in a written speeoh as if before 
judges? The letters of Antomus, the speeches of Brutus, oontain imputa¬ 
tions on Augustus which are false, and written with great bitterness. The 
verses of Bibaoulus and Catullus, which are full of abuse of the Crosars, are 
rend 5 nay, the divine Julius himself, tho divine Augustus himself, both 
bore with them and let them remain j I oannot well say whether more 
through moderation or wisdom; for what btg despised go out of mind j if 
you are angry with them their truth seems to be acknowledged. I speak 
not of the Greeks, among whom not only liberty but lioense was unpunished; 
or if any one did take notice, he avenged himself on words by words. But 
there was the greatest freedom, and no reproach, when speaking of those 
whom death had removed from, enmity or favour. Do I, in the oause of 
civil war, inflame the people by my harangues while Brutus and Cassius are 
in arms, and occupying the plains of Philippi? Or do they, who are now 
dead these seventy years, os they are known by their images, which the 

n. v.—Yor,. vi. x. 
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conqueror did not destroy, retain in like raannor thou* share of memory m 
literary works? Posterity allots his meed to every one; nor, should a con¬ 
demnation fall on me, will there be wanting those who will remember not 
only Brutus and Cassius, but also me.” 

Having thus spoken, Coidus left the senate house, and returning to his 
own abode starved luraself to death. The senate decreed that the copies of 
his work should be oollected and burned by the rodiles; but some were saved 
by his daughter Maicia, and were republished in the succeeding reign. 

At length (26) Tiberius quitted Rome and went into Campania, under 
the pretext of aedioatmg a temple to Jupiter at Capua, and one to Augustus 
at Nolo; but with the secret intention of iioyot returning to the city. 
Various causes, all perhaps true, are assigned for tlus resolution. The sug¬ 
gestions of Sejanus were not without effect; he was grown thin, and 
stooped, he was quite bald, and lus face was full of blotohes and ulcers, 
to which he was obliged to have plasters constantly applied; and he may 
therefore liave sought, on this aooount, to retire from the public view. It w 
further said that lie wished to esoape from the authority of lus mother, who 
seemed to consider herself entitled to share the powor which lie had obtained 



Soman Lamp 


through her exertions. [But whatever the oxaot mofcivo that actuated 
Tiberius, lus withdrawal constituted a virtual desertion of (ho capital, since 
lie never retu mod. ] 

He was accompanied only by one senator, Cocceiua Norva, who was 
deeply skilled m the laws, by Sejanus and another knight, and by hoiuo per¬ 
sona, chiefly Greeks, who were versod in literature. A fow days nftor ho 
set out an accident occurred, winch was near being fatal to him, but proved 
fortunate for Sejanus. As at one of his country-seats noar Fundi, named 
the Caverns (Speluncto), he was, for the sake of the coolness, dining in one 
of the natural caverns, whence the villa derived its appellation, a great 
quantity of the stones, which formed its roof, fell down and crushed somo of 
the attendants to death. Sejanus threw luniBelf over Tiberius to protect 
him with his own body, and was found in that position by the soldiers who 
came to their rehef. This apparent proof of generous solf-dovotiou raised 
him higher than over in the estimation of the prince. 

While Tiberius was lambliug from place to place in Campania (27), a 
dreadful calamity occurred at Fidemo, m consequence of the fall of a tempo¬ 
rary amphitheatre erected by a freed man named Atilius for giving a show 
of gladiators; the number of the killed and manned is said to have been 
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fifty thousand. 1 The oondnot of the nobility at Rome on this melancholy 
occasion, showed, that all virtue lmd not departed from them, they threw 
open their houses for the sufferers, and supplied them with medical atten¬ 
dance and remedies; so that, as the great Instonan observes, the city wore 
the appearance of the Rome of tlie olden time, when after battles the 
wounded were thus humanely treated. Tina calamity was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a tremendous fire on the Crelian Ilill; hut Tiberius alleviated the 
evil by giving the inhabitants the amount of their losses in money 

Having dedicated the temples, and rambled for some time through the 
towns of Campania, Tiberius finally fixed on the islet of Caproic [the modern 
Capri] m the Bay of Naples as his permanent abode. This isle, which lay 
at the short distance of three miles from the proinontoiy of Surrentum, was 
accessible only in one place; it enjoyed a mild temperature* and commanded 
a most magnificent view of the hay of Naples and the lovely region which 
encompassed it a But the delicious retreat was speedily converted by the 
aged prince into a don of infamy, such as has never perhaps found its equal, 
Ins vicious practices, however, were covered by the veil of secree}'-, for lie 
still lay under some restraint. 

When Tiberius loft Rome, Sejanus renewed his machinations against 
Agrippina and her oMldien and friends. He directed liis first efforts 
against her eldest son Nero, whom ho surrounded with spies ; and us this 
youth was mairied to a daughter of Livia, his wife was instructed by her 
abandoned mother to uote and report all his most secret words and actions. 
Sejanus kept a faithful register of all lie could learn m these various ways, 
and regularly transmitted it to Tiberius. He also drew to his side Nero’s 
younger brother Drusus, a youth of a fiery tuibulent temper, and who 
hated him because he was his mother’s favourite. It web however Sejanus* 
intention to destroy him also when he Bhould lrnve served his purpose 
against Nero. 

At this time also lie made Ins final and fatal attack on Titius Sahinus, 
whoso crime was Ins attachment to the family of Germanious. The bait of 
the consulate, of which Sejanus alone could dispose, induoad four men of 
pnolorian dignity to conspire his ruin. The plan proposed was that one 
of them, named Lntinius Latiaris, who had some knowledge of Sahinus, 
should draw liini into conversation, out of whioli a charge of treason might 
bo manufactured. The plot succeeded j Latiaris, by praising the constancy 
of Sublime in fnondship, led him gradually on to speak as bo thought of 
Sejanus, and even of Tiberius. At length, under pretence of having some¬ 
thing of grout importance to reveal, lie brought him into a chamber where 
the other throe wore concealed between the ceding and the roof. A charge 
of treason was therefore speedily concocted and forwarded to Tiberius, from 
whom a letter oaiuo on New Year’s Day (28), plainly intimating to the senate 
his desire of vengeance. This sufficed for that obsequious body, and Sabinus 
was dragged forth and executed without delay. 

In his letter of thanks to the senate, Tiberius talked of the danger he 
was in, and of the plots of hia enemies, evidently alluding to Agrippina and 
Nero. Those unfortunate persons lost their only remaining refuge tlie fol¬ 
lowing year (29) by tlie death of the prince’s mother, Julia Augusta, 8 whose 

JT 1 This is the munbor ns stated by Tacitus j Suetonius says twenty thousand ] 

* Augustus was so taken with the alumna of this Island, that he gavo lands In exchange for 
it to tlm people of Naples to whom It belonged. Dion, J LI1, 43. 

8 Writers differ as to her age Taoltus merely says extrema mate. Pliny* (XTV, 8) makes 
her elghty-two, Dion J (LVIII, 1) eighty-six years old. This last seems to ho the more correct, as 
her son Tiberius wus now seventy years of age. 
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influence over her eon, and regard for her own descendants, had held Sejanus 
in restraint. This soon appeared by the arrival of a letter from Tiberius, 
accusing Nero of unnatural praotioQB, and speaking of the arrogance of Agrip¬ 
pina j but while the senate were m debate, the people surrounded the house, 
oarrying the images of Agrippina and Nero, and crying out that the lotfcor 
wns forged, and the prince deceived. Nothing therefore was done on that 
day, and Sejanus took the opportunity of irritating the mind of Tiberius, 
who wrote again to the senate j but ns in the letter he forbade their proceed¬ 
ing to extremes, they passed a dooree, declaring themselves prepared to 
avenge the prince, were they not hindered by liimself. 

Most unfortunately the admirable narrative of Tacitus fails ns at this 
point; and for the spaoe of more than two years, and those the most impor¬ 
tant of the reign of Tiberius, we are obliged to derive our knowledge of 
events from the far inferior notices of Dion Cassius and Suetonius. We 
are therefore unable to display the arts by which Sejanus effected the ruin 
of Agrippina and her children, and can only learn that she was relocated to 
the isle of Pnndataria, where, while she gave vent to lior indignation, her 
eye was struck out by a centurion j and that Nero was placed in the isle of 
Pontia, and forced to terminate hie own life. The further fate of Agrippina 
and Druaus we shall lmve to relate. 

Sejanus now revelled in the enjoyment of power; every one feared him, 
every one courted and flattered lum. “ In a word,” says Dion,/ “ he seemed 
to be emperor, Tiberius merely the ruler of an island ”; for while tho latter 
dwelt in Bolitude and apparently unthought of, tho doors of the former wore 
thronged every morning with saluting crowds, and tho flTBt mon of Homo 
attended him on his way to the senate. His pride and insolence, as is always 
the case with those who rise otherwise than by merit, kept pace with his 
power, and men hated while they feared and flattered him.® 

Let us cite an instanoe of this fulsome flattery from tho pages of tho con¬ 
temporary chronicler, Velleius Paterculus, a Roman who had served mno 
years as a soldier in Germany, and who had been military tribuno and after¬ 
wards quraator andprator. The panegyric with which Velleius claws lue 
Epitome of Roman History eulogises Sejanus along with the emperor Jiimsolf, 
and his mother. This eulogiiim is worth transcribing at length as it illus¬ 
trates the contrast between contemporary estimates—be they candid or 
hypoontical—and the judgment of posterity . a 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS EULOGISES TIBERIUS 

“ It is seldom,*’ says Velleius, “that men who have arrived nt eminence, 
have not had powerful coadjutors m steering the course of thorn fortunes j 
thus the two Scipios had the two Ljolii, whom they sot in every respeot on a 
level with themselves; thus the emperor Augustus had Marcus Agrippii, 
and after him Statilms Taurus. The newness of these men’s families proved 
no obstrnotion to their attainment of many consulships and triumphs, anil 
of sacerdotal offices in great numbers. Ifor great affairs demand groat 
co-operators (in small matters, the smallness of assistance docs not mar the 
proceedings), aud it is for the interest of the publio, that what is necessary 
for business Bhould be eminent in dignity, and that usefulness should he 
fortified with influence. In conformity with these examples, Tiberius Caesar 
has had, and still has, ASlius Sejanus, a most excellent coadjutor in all the 
toils of government, a man whose father was chief of the equestrian order, 
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and who, on Ins mother’s side is connected with some of the most illustrious 
and ancient families, ennobled by high preferments, who has brothers, 
cousins, and au uncle, of consular rank; who is remarkable for fidelity in 
the discharge of liis duties, and for ability to endure fatigue, the constitution 
of his body corresponding with the vigour of his mind 5 a man of pleasing 
gravity, and of unaffected cheerfulness, appearing, 111 the despatch of busi¬ 
ness, like a man quite at ease; assuming nothing to himself, and hence 
receiving every honour; always deeming lumself mfenor to other men’s 
estimation of him, calm m looks and conversation, but 111 mind xndefati- 
gably vigilant. 

“In esteem for Sejanus* virtues, the judgment of the publio has long 
vied with that of the prince. Nor is it at all new with the senate and 
people of Rome, to oonsider the most meritorious as the most noble. The 
men of old, before the First Pumo War, three hundred years ago, exalted 
to the summit of dignity T. Coruncamus, a man of no family, bestowing 
on him, besides other honours, the oflioo of chief pontiff; they promoted 
Spunus Carvihus, a man of equestrian birth, and afterwards Marous Cato, 
unother new man (not a native citizen, but born at Tusculum), as well ns 
Mumiuius Achaicus, to consulships, censorships, and triumphs And they 
who oonBidered Caius Marias, a man of the most obsoure origin, as unques¬ 
tionably the first in the Roman nation, before his sixth consulship; who had 
so high an esteem for Marous Tullius, that he could obtain, almost by his 
sole recommendation, the highest offices for whomsoever he ohose; and who 
refused nothing to Asuiius Pollio, which men of the noblest birth had to 
obtain with infinite labour, were certainly of opinion that he who possessed 
the greatest virtues was entitled to the greatest honours. The natural imi¬ 
tation of other men’s examples led Cmsar to make trial of Sejanus, and occa¬ 
sioned Sejanus to bear a share of the huidens of the prmoo; and induced 
the senate and people of Rome cheerfully to call to the guardianship of their 
safety him whom they saw best qualified for the charge. 

“Haying exhibited a geneial view of the admuustration of Tiberius 
Cmsar, let us now enumerate a few particulars respecting it. With what 
wisdom did lie bring to Romo Rhesoupons, the murderer of Cotys, lus own 
brother's son, and partner in the kingdom, employing in that affair the ser¬ 
vices of Pomponius Flaoous, a man of consular rank, naturally inclined to 
all that is honourable, and by pure virtue always meriting fame, but never 
eagerly pursuing it I With what solemnity as a senator and a judge, not 
as a prmoe, does he hear causes in person! With what precepts aid lie 
foim the mmd of his Gernmnicus, and tram bun in the rudiments of war in 
3ns own camp, so that he afterwards hailed him the conqueror of Germany 1 
What honours did he heap on him m his youth, the magnificence of his 
triumph corresponding to the grandeur of his exploits 1 How often has he 
honoured the people with donations I IIow readily lias he, when he oould 
do it with the sanction of the senate, supplied senators with property 
suitable to their rank, neither encouraging extravagance, nor suffering hon¬ 
ourable poverty to be stripped of dignity ! I 11 vrliat an honourable style 
did he send his Germanicus to the transmarine provinces 1 With what 
energy, employing Drusus as a minister and coadjutor in lus plans, did he 
force Marhoduus, who was clinging to the soil of the kingdom which lie 
had possessed, to come forth, like a serpent concealed in the earth (let me 
speak without offence to his majesty), by the salutary charms of his coun¬ 
sels 1 How honourably, yet how far from negligently, does ho keep watch 
over him I How formidable a war, excited by the Gallic chief Saorovir 
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and Julius Floras, did lie suppiess, and with such amazing expedition and 
energy, that the Roman people learned that they were conquorois, before they 
knew that they were at war, and the nows of viotory outstripped the news 
of the danger I The African war too, perilous as it was, and daily increas¬ 
ing ui strength, was quickly terminated under his auspices und direction. 

“What structures has he erected in his own name, and those of Ins 
family 1 With what dutiful munificence, even exceeding belief, is lie build¬ 
ing a temple to his fathei 1 With how laudable a genoiosity of disposition 
is he repoiimg even the buildings of Cneius Pompey that were consumed 
by fire I Whatever has been at any tune conspicuously gre.it, lie regards as 
his own, and under Ins protection. With what liberality has lie at ali tunes, 
and particularly at the recent fire on the Crolian Mount, lcpoirod the losses 

of people of all conditions out of Ins own 
property I With what perfect ease to the 
public does lie manage the raising of troops, 
a business of constant and extreme appre¬ 
hension, without the consternation attendant 
on a levy 1 If either nature allows us, or the 
humility of man may take upon itself, to make 
a modest oomplamt of such things to the gods, 
what has he deserved that, in the first place, 
Drusus Libo should form Ins exeomble plots ; 
and, in the next, that Silius mid Piso should 
follow his example, one of whom ho raised to 
dignity, the other lie promoted ? That I may 
pass to greater matters (though lie accounted 
even those very great), what lias lie deserved, 
that he should lose Ins sons in their youth, or 
his grandson by Drusus ? But wo liavo only 
spoken of causes for sorrow, wo must now 
come to occasions of shame. With wlmt 
violent griefs, Marcus Yinicius, 1ms he felt 
Ins nund tortured in the last three years 1 
How long 1ms his heart been consumed with 
affliotion, and, what is most unhappy, such as 
he was obliged to conceal, while ho was com¬ 
pelled to giieve, and to feel indignation and 
, , . , . . T it shame, at Iho conduct of his daughter-in-law 

and Ins grandson f And the son owe of this period have been aggravated 
by the loss of lus most excellent motliei, a woman who losembled the gods 
more than human beings; and whose power no man ever felt but in the relief 
or distress or the conferring of honour, 

Wlth a prayer. 0 Jupiter Capitolmua, 0 
Jupiter Stator! 0 Mars Gradivus, author of the Roman home f O Vesta, 

mnm? 0fc ® rlial fir ® 11 0 a11 7Q deities who have exalted the present 
qg utude of the Roman Empire lo a position of supremacy over tlio world, 
giiaid, preserve, and pioteot, I entreat ancl conjure you, in the name of the 

BSf!State.™ preenfpe Jo (our preno.it prinoo) I 
And when lie shall have completed a long course on earth, grant him auc- 

Of ftp 1 ' am i°f eBt ll,gea, *1“?, 8uoh na 8,11,11 ha™ abilities to support tlio 
empire of the world as powerfully us we have seen him support it \”g 

nnfnSfZ? ° f f ? 1 wnin S courtier requiie no comment, unless it be to 
note that such arc often the materials from which the historian is supposed 
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to extract truthful estimates of men and events. Fortunately, m the present 
instance* the more trustworthy accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius have also 
come down to us — the former, however, not quite intact. 


TUB BALI. OF 3EJANU8 

Sejanus had thus ruled for more than three years at Home with power 
nearly absolute, when (81} Tiberius made him his colleague in the oonsulate 
— an honour observed to be fatal to every one who had enjoyed it. In fact 
the jealous tyrant, who had been fully informed of all his actions and designs, 1 
had secretly resolved on Ins death j but fear, on account of Sejanus’ influence 
with the guards, and liis uncertainty of how the people might stand affected, 
prevented him from proceeding openly against him. He theiefore had 
recourse to artifice, in which he so rnuoh delighted. At one time he would 
write to the Benate, and describe himself as so ill that lus recovery was nearly 
hopeless; again that he was in perfect health, and was about to return to 
Rome. He would now praise Sejanus to the skies, and then speak most dis¬ 
paragingly of hun; he would honour some and disgrace others of his friends 
solely as such. In this way both Sejanus himself mid all others were kept 
in a state of the utmost uncertainty. Tiberius further bestowed priesthoods 
on Sejanus and his son, and proposed to marry his daughter to Drasus, the 
son of Claudius, the brother of Gormanicus j yet at Hie samo time, when 
Sejanus asked permission to go to Campania, lie desired lum to remain where 
he was, as ho himself would be coming to Rome immediately. 

All this tended to keep Sejanus m a state of great perturbation j and this 
was increased by the circumstance of Tiberius, when appointing the young 
Cams to a priesthood, having not merely pramod him, but spoken of him m 
some sort as his successor in the monarchy. Ho would have proceeded at 
once to action, wore it not that the joy manifested by tlio people on this 
oocasion proved to him that he had only the soldieis to rely on, and he hesi¬ 
tated to act with them alone. Tiberius then showed favour to some of those 
to whom Semiius was hostile. The senators easily saw wliitlier all this 
tended, and their neglect of Sejanus was now pretty openly displayed. 

Tiberius, having thus made trial of the senate and the people, and finding 
lie could rely on both, resolved to strike the long-meditated blow. In order 
to take lus viotnu more completely unawaies, lie gave out that it was his 
intention to confer on him the tnbumoian power. Meantime he gave to 
Nmvius Sertonus Macro a secret commission to take the command of the 
guards, made him the bearer of a letter to the senate, and instructed him 
fully how to act. Macro entered Rome at night, and communicated his in¬ 
structions to the consul, P. Memmius Regulus (for lus colleague was a crea¬ 
ture of Sejanus), and to Grtccmua Lsco, the commander of the watchmen 
and arranged with them the plan of aotion. Eaily in the morning he went 
up to the temple of the Palatine Apollo, where the senate was to sit that 
day, and meeting Sejanus, and finding lum disturbed at Tiberius having sent 
lum no message, lie whispered him that ho had the grant of the tribnnician 
power for him. Sejanus then went in highly elated; and Macro, showing his 
commission to the guards on duty, and telling them that he had letters promis¬ 
ing them a largess, sent them down to their camp, and put the watchmen 
about the temple in their Btoad. He then entered the temple, and haying 

1 According to Joaephua,* Antonia, the widow of his brother Dnisus, wrote him a full 
account of Sojanua 1 proceedings, and scut It by a trusty slave named Pallas. 
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delivered tbe letter to the consuls, immediately went out again, and leaving 
Laeo to watch the progress of events there, hastened down to the camp lest 
there should be a mutiny of the guards. 

The letter was long and ambiguous; it contained nothing direot against 
Sojanus, but first treated of something else, then came to a utile complaint 
of him, thou to some other matter, then it returned to him again, and so on j 
it concluded by saying that two senators, who were most devoted to Semmis, 
ought to bo punished, and lumself be oast into prison j for though Tiberius 
wished most ardently to have him executed, he did not venture to order lus 
death fearing a rebellion. He even implored them in the letter to send one 
of the consuls with a guard to conduct him, now an old man and desolate, 
into their presenoe. We are further told that suoh were Ins apprehensions, 
that he had given orders, in oase of a tumult, to release lus grandson Drusus, 
who was m chains at Home, and put him at the head of those who remained 
faithful to Ins family, and that lie took his station on a lofty rook, watohing 
for the signals that were to bo made, having ships ready to cany hnu to some 
of the legions m oase anything adverse should occur. 

His precautions, however, were needless. Before the letter was read, tlio 
senators, expecting to hear nothing but the praises of Sojanus and the grant 
of the fcribunician power, were loud m testifying their zeal towards him; 
but as the reading proceeded their conduct sensibly altered; their looks 
were no longer the same; even some of those who were sitting near him 
rose and left their seats; the praitors and tribunes olosed round him lost lie 
should rush out and try to raise the guards, as he certainly would have done 
had not the letter been composed with suoh consummate artifice. lie was in 
faotso thunderstruck, that it was not till the consul had called him the third 
tune that he was able to reply. All then joined m reviling and insulting 
him; ho was conducted to the prison by the consul and the other magistrates. 
As he passed along the populace poured curses and abuse on him; tlioy 
cost down his statues, out the heads off of them, and dragged them about 
the streets. The senate seeing tins disposition of the people, and finding 
that the guards remained quiet, met in the afternoon in the temple of Con¬ 
cord, close to the prison, and condemned him to death. He was executed 
without delay; his lifeless body was flung down the Gemonum stops, and for 
three days it was exposed to every insult from the populace, it was then 
oast into the Tiber. His children also were put to death; his littlo daugh¬ 
ter, who was to have been the bride of the prince’s grand nephew, was so 
t inuoc ^ n ^ that as they carried her to prison she kept asking what 
she had done, and whither they were dragging her, adding that she would do 
so no more, and that she might be whipped if naughty. Nay, by one of 
!3K* °^T foments of barbarity which trample on justice and humanity 
while adhering to the letter of the law, beoause it was a thing unheard of for 
a virgin to be capitally punished, the executioner was made to deflower the 

h6r \ A pi0ftta ’ divorced wfe of Sojanus, on 
ihl 5f fch ° f h ® r . obldre11 ’ and seeing afterwards their lifeless 
bodies on the steps, went home; and having written to Tiberius a full 

aooount of the true maimer of the death of Drueus and of the guilt of Livilliu 

£“* a " e ” d t0 In consequence of this discovery Livilla, and all who 

weio concerned in that murder, wore put to death. 

of fche P°l> ulao ® was also vented on the friends of Seianua, and 
many of them were slaughtered. The pmtorian guards, too, enraged at 

e0t j ed a “ d watcbmen b e*ng preferrec? to them, began to burn 
and plunder houses. The senators were in a state of the utmost perturbation* 
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some trembling on account of their having paid court to Seianus* others* who 
had been aoousers or witnesses, from not knowing how their conduct might 
he taken. All however conspired m heaping insult on the memory of the 
fallen favourite. 

Tiberius, now free from all apprehension, gave loose to his vengeance. 
Prom Ins island-retreat he issued liis orders, and the prison was filled with 
the friends ancl creatures of Sejanus; the baleful pack of informers was 
unkennelled, and their yiotims of both sexes were hunted to death. Some 
wereexeouted in prison; others weie flung from the Capitol; the lifeless 
remains were exposed to every kind of indignity, and then oast into the 
river. Most however ohoae a voluntary death j for they thus not only 
escaped insult and pain, but preserved their property for their children. 

In the following year (32) Tiberius ventured to leave his island, and sail 
up the Tiber as far as Ctc gar’s gardens; hut suddenly, no one knew why, he 
retreated again, to his solitude, whence by letters l\e directed the course of 
cruelty at Home. The commencement of one was so remarkable that histo¬ 
rians have thought it deserving of a place in their works ; it ran thus: “ What 
I shall write to you, P. 0., or how I shall write, or what I shall not write 
at tills time, may the gods and goddesses destroy me worse, than I daily feel 
myself perishing, if I know.” A knight named M. Terentius at this time, 
when nocused of the new onme of Sejanus’ friendship, had the courage to 
ndopt a novel course of defence. He boldly acknowledged the charge, but 
justified his oonduot by saying that he had only followed the example of the 
prinoo, whom it was tlieir duty to imitate. The senate acquitted him and 
punished his acousers with exile or death, and Tiberius expressed himself 
well pleased at the deoision. But in the succeeding year (88) his cruelty, 
joined with avarice (a vice new to him), broke out with redoubled violence. 
Tired of murdering in detail, he ordered a general massacre of all who lay in 
prison on aooount of their connection with Sejanus. Without distinction of 
age, sex, or rank, they were slaughtered j their friends dared not to approach, 
or even he seen to shed tears; and ns tlieir putrefying remainB floated along 
the Tiber, no one might venture to touch or to burn them. 

The deaths of his grandson Drusus, and Ins daughter-in-law Agrippina, 
were added to the atrooities of thiB year, The former perished by the ramine 
to which lie was deBtmed, after he had sustained life till the ninth day by eat¬ 
ing the stuffing of his bed. Tlie tyrant then had the shamelessness to cause 
to be read in tlie senate the diary which lmd been kept of everything the 
unhappy youth had said or done for a course of veal’s, and of the indignities 
which ho had endured from the slaves and guards who were set about him. 
Agrippina had ohenshed hopes of meeting with justioe after the fall of 
SeianuB; but finding thorn frustrated, she resolved to starve herself to death. 
Tiberius, when informed, ordered food to be forced down her throat, hut she 
finally accomplished her purpose; he then endeavoured to defame her mem¬ 
ory by oharging her with unohastity. As her death occurred on the some 
day as that of Sejanus two years before, ho directed it to be noted, and lie 
took to himself as a merit that he had not oaused her to be strangled or oast 
down the Gemomon steps. The obsequious senate returned liiiu thanks for 
his olemenoy, and decreed that on tlie 18fch of October, the day of both their 
deaths, an offering in gold should be made to Jupiter. 

The Caesarian family was now reduced to Claudius the brother and Caius 
the son of Germnmous, and his three daughters, Agrippina, Urusilla, and 
Livillo, (whom Tibenus had given in marriage respectively to Cn. Domitius, 
L. Cassius, and M. Vuuoius,) and Tiberius and Julia the children of Drusus, 
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which last had been married to her cousin Nero, and now was given in marriage 

to Uubeliius Bloudua. . , , . ... , , . 

Fiom liia very outset in life, Tiberius had been obliged more or less to 
conceal his natural character. Augustus, Qermamcufl, Drusus, hie mother, 
had successively been a cheok on him; and even Sejanus, though the agent 
of his cruelty, had. been the cause of his lusts being restrained. But now all 
barriers were removed; for Caius was so abject a slave to him* that he 
modelled himself on his cliarooter and lus words, only seeking to conceal Ins 
own vices. He therefore now at length gave free course to all Ins 'vicious 
propensities, and it almost dulls the blood to read the details of the horrid 
practices m winch he indulged amidst the rocks of Copreffi. Meantime 
there was no relaxation, of lus cruelty; Macro was os bud as Seiauus, only 
more covertly 5 there was no lack of delators, and men of rank perished 
daily . 6 


TACITUS DESCRIBES THE LAST DAYS OJ? TIDE III US 

At Roma, meanwhile, weie sown the seeds that were destined to yield ft 
harvest of blood after the decease of Tiberius. Lieliua Balbus had charged 
Acufcift, sometime the wife of Publius Vitelliua, with high treason , and, us 
the senate was, after her condemnation, decreeing a reward to the ncousei, 
Jumus Otho, tnbune of the people, interposed his veto ; lienee their mutual 
hate, and aftei wards the exile of Otho. Then AlbuciUa, infamous for her 
many amours, who had been married to Satrius Seoundus, the man who 
vevealed the conspiracy of Sejanus, was impeached of impiety to wauls the 
prince. In the charge were involved, us her accomplices and her adulterers, 
Cneius Donntius, Vibiua Marsus, and Lucius Arruntius. Domitius was of 
noble desoent. Marsus, too, whb distinguished by the ancient dignities of 
Ins house, and his own fame for learning. The minutes, however, trans¬ 
mitted to the senate, imported, “ that m the examination of the witnesses, 
and torture of the slaves, Macro luid presided; ” and as no lettor came from 
the emperoi against the accused, it was suspected, that, while lie was ill, and 
perhaps without his privity, the aoouaations were in great measure forged, 
m consequence of the notorious emnity of Mad'o to Airuntina. 

Domitius therefore by preparing for his defence, and Marsus by seeming 
determined to starve himself to death, protracted their lives. Arruntius, 
to the importunity of his friends, urging him to try delays and evasions, 
answered that the same measures wore not honourable to all men alike: 
he had lived long enough; his only regret was, that exposed on all sides to 
derision and penl, ho had submitted to bear thuB far an old age loaded with 
anxieties; long obnoxious to the malioe of Sejanus, now of Maoro, always 
of some minion of power; not because he was guilty of any crime, but 
because lie was intoloiaut of the grossest niiquibieB. Grant that the few 
and last days of Tiberius oould be got over, yet how could ho esoape ail that 
he would have to endure under the youth who threatened to suoceed him V 
When the mind of Tibenus, a man of consummate experience, underwent 
such a convulsion and transformation from the potent influence of imperial 
power, was it likely that Caliguln, who had scarce outgrown lus childhood, 
ignorant of everything, or nursed and trained up in the worst, would follow 
a course more righteous under the guidance of Macro; the same Maoro, who, 
as the more export villain, having been selected for the task of crushing 
Sejanus, had brought the commonwealth to a state of wretchedness the most 
nbjeot, by his numerous atrooities 9 He had now before him, he said, a 
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prospect of slavery still more embittered j and therefore it was that lie with¬ 
drew at once from the horrors which had bean enacted, and those that 
impended. 

While pouring forth these warnings with the intense emotion of a 
prophet, he opened his veins. That Ammtius was wise m resorting to 
suioide the following events will testify. Albucilla, after inflicting an inef¬ 
fectual wound upon herself, was by order of the senate dragged to prison. 
As to the ministers of her lusts, it was decreed, “ that Carsidius Sacerdos, of 
praetorian rank, should be banished to an island; Pontius Fregollanus expelled 
the senate, and that upon Lrolius Balbus the same penalty be inflicted ” The 
senators gave the latter judgment with feelings of joy, as he was accounted a 
man of turbulent eloquence, and zealous in his efforts against the innooent. 

About the same time, Sextus Papinius, of a consular family, chose a sud¬ 
den and frightful end, by throwing himself down from an eminence. The 
cause was ascribed to his motliei, who, after many lepulses, had, by fondling 
and excitement, brought hmi into a situation from winch lie could escape by 
death only. She was therefore accused m the senate; and, though she em¬ 
braced the knees of the fathers, and pleaded “ the natural tenderness of a 
mother’s grief, and the greater weakness of a woman’s spirit under such a 
calamity,” with other motives of pity in the same doleful strain, die was ban¬ 
ished from Home for ten years, till her younger son was past the slippery 
period of youth . 1 

As for Tiberius, Ins body was now wasted and Ins strength exhausted, 
hut his dissimulation dicl not fail him. He exhibited the same inflexibility 
of mind, tho same energy in his looks and discourse j and even sometimes by 
affected vivacity tiiod to hide his decaying strength, though too manifest to 
bo concealed. And after muoh shifting of places, lie settled at length at the 
promontory of Misenuin, in a villa which Luonllus once owned. There it 
was discovered that his end was approaching, in the following manner: In 
his tram was a pliysioian, named Chanclos, noted m his profession, not in¬ 
deed to proscribe for the prince in cases of indisposition, but that he might 
have some one to consult if he thought proper, dwuiclee, rs if he were depart¬ 
ing to attend to his own affairs, ana taking hold of his hand under pretence of 
taxing leave, felt liis pulse. But ho did not oBCapo detection, for lie instantly 
ordered the entertainment to be renewed; whether incensed, and therefore the 
more concealing liia displeasure, is uncertain; but at table he continued be¬ 
yond his wont, as if to do honour to his friend on his departure. Charioles, 
however, assured Macro that life was ebbing fast, and could not outlast two 
days 1 Hence tho whole court was in a bustle with consultations, and ex¬ 
presses were despatched to the generals and armies. On the seventeenth, be¬ 
fore the calends of April, lie was believed to have finished his mortal career, 
having ceased to breathe ; and Caligula, in the midst of a great throng of 
persons, paying their congratulations, was already going forth to make a sol¬ 
emn entrance on the sovereignty, when suddenly a notice came, “ that Tibe¬ 
rius had recovered his sight and voioe, and had oalled for some persons to 
give him food to restore linn.” Tho consternation was universal; the con¬ 
course about Caligula dispersed in all directions, every man affecting sor¬ 
row or feigning ignorance; he himself stood fixed in silence-—fallen from 

[i In attempting dearly to comprehend the disturbances that attended the iator period of 
Tiberius, wo must boar In mind that tho republican reaction against the empire was now at Its 
height, and that severe measures were doubtless necessary in oruBking tho movement. The adop¬ 
tion of such measures does uot necessarily imply that Tiberius had changed his public policy i It 
was but natural that he Bhoutd defend the prmolpate to the utmost or his Ability, hut suoh 
conditions reacted disastrously upon the public morals, and fostered the hatred of the emperor. ] 
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the highest hopes, he now expected the worst. Macro, undismayed, ordered 
the old man to be smothered with a quantity of olothea, and the doorway 
to be cleared. Thus expired Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age.d 
This story of the last moments of Tiberius is questioned by Menvale,/ 
who oomraenta on the fact that Tacitus, writing long after the event, gives 
no authority for his version of the affair as just quoted, and says: On the 
other hand, a contemporary of the event seems to describe the old man’s 
death os simply natural. “ Feeling huuself sinking,” said Seneca , 2 “ Tiberius 
took off liis nng, and held it for a little while, as if about to present it to 
some one as an instrument of authority; but he soon replaced it on Iris fin¬ 
ger, and lay for a time without motion. Then suddenly ho called for Ids 
attendants, and when no one answered, raised himself from liis bed with fail¬ 
ing strength, and immediately fell lifeless beside it. Tins account was 
distorted by others into the denial of necessary sustenance, and actual death 
by exhaustion, while some did not soruple to affirm that Caius had caused 
the sick man to be poisoned.” 


SUETONIUS CHARACTERISES TIBERIUS 

Tiberius was in his person large and robust, of n stature somewhat above 
the common size, broad in the slioulders and cheat, and in his otlior parts 
proportionable. He used lus left hand more readily than his right; and liis 
joint b were so strong that he would bore a fresh sound apple through with 
his finger, and would wound the head of a boy, or even a young man, with a 
fillip. He wns of a fair complexion, and had his hair so long behind that 
it covered Ins ueok, winch was observed to be a mark of distinction affected 
by the family. He had a handBomo face, hut often full of pimploB. His 
eyes, which were large, had a wonderful faculty of seeing in the night time, 
and in the dark, but for a abort time only, and immediate]v after awaking 
from sleep; for they soon grew dnn again. He walked with Ins nock stiff 
and unmoved, commonly with a frowning countenance, being for the most 
part silent; when he spoke to those about bun it was very slowly, and gen¬ 
erally accompanied by an effeminate motion of lus fingers. All those tilings 
being disagreeable, and expressive of arroganoe, Augustus remarked in him, 
and often endeavoured to excuse to the senate and people, assuring thorn 
that “ they were natural defects, which proceeded from no vioiousnoss of 
mind.” He enjoyed a good state of health, and without any interruption, 
almost during the whole time of lus government; though, from the thirtieth 
year of his age he managed huuself in respect of lus health according to Mb 
own discretion, without any medical assistance. 

In regard to the gods, and matters of religion, ho discovered much in¬ 
difference , being greatly addicted to astrology, and full of a persuasion that 
all things were governed by fate. Yet lie was extremely afraid of lightning, 
and iu oLoudy weather always wore a laurel orown on liis head; becauso an 
opinion prevails among inanj'-, that the leaf of that tree is never touched by 
the lightning. 

Ho applied lmnself with gieat diligence to the liberal arts, both Greek 
and Latm. In lus Latin style, he affected to imitate McBsalla Coryinus, a 
respectable old man, whose oompany he had much frequented in his youtli. 
But he rendered his stylo obscure by excess of affectation and nicenoss; so 
that he was thought to talk better extempore, than in a premeditated dis¬ 
course. He composed likewise u lyric ode, under the title of A Lamentation 
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upon the Death of L. Ccetar, as also BOine Greek poems in imitation of 
Euphorion, Rhianus, and Forthemus. These poets lie greatly admired, and 
sot up their works and statues in. the public libraries, amongst the emi¬ 
nent authors of antiquity. On this account, most of the learned men of the 
time vied with each other in publishing observations upon them, which they 
addressed to him. What he chiefly attended to was the knowledge of the 
fabulous history; and this he prosecuted with a zeal that might justly be 
deemed ridiculous. For he used to try the grammaiians, a class of people 
which I have already observed lie much affected, with such questions as 
these: “Who was Heouba’s mother? Wliat liad been Achilles* name 
amongst the young women ? What song were the Sirens used to sing ? ’* 
And the first day that he entered the senate house, after the death of Au¬ 
gustus, as if he intended to pay a respect botli to the memory of his father 
and the gods, in imitation of Minos upon the death of his son, lie made an 
offering of frankincense and wine, but without any uiubic. 

Though ho was ready and conversant with the Greek tongue, yet he did 
not use it everywhere, but chiefly declined it in the senate house; insomuoh 
that having occasion to use the word monopolium (monopoly), he first begged 
pardon for being obliged to trouble the house with a foreign word. And 
when in a decree of the senate, the word emblema (emblem) was read, he 
advised to have it changed, and that a Latin word should be substituted in 
its room; or if no proper one could be found, to express the thing in a cir¬ 
cumlocutory manner. A soldier who was examined, rs a witness upon a 
trial, in Greek, he would not allow to make any answer but in Latin. 

The people rejoiced so much at his death, that, upon the first news of it, 
they ran up and down the city, some crying out, u Away with Tiberius into 
the Tiber’ 1 ; others exclaiming, “May the earth, the eommon mother of 
mankind, and the infernal gods, allow no place for the dead, hut amongst 
the wioked.” Others threatened his body with the book and the acalte 
gemonice, their indignation at his former cruelty being increased by a recent 
instance of the some kind. It had been provided by an act of the senate, 
that the punishment of persons condemned to die should always be deferred 
until the tenth day after the sentence. Now it happened that the day oil 
whioh the news of Tiberius’ death arrived, was tho time fixed by law for the 
execution of some persons that had been sentenced to die. These poor crea¬ 
tures implored the protection of all about them; but because Caius was not in 
town, and there was none oIbo to whom application could be made in their 
behalf, the men who were charged with the care of their execution, from a 
dread of offending against that law, strangled them, and threw them down 
the scales gemonia. This excited in tho minds of the people a still gieater 
abhorrence of the tyrant’s memory, since his cruelty subsisted even after his 
death. As soon as his corpse began to move from Misenum, many cried 
out for its being earned to Atella, and broiled there in the amphitheatre. 
It was however brought to Rome, and burned with the usual ceremony. 0 


MBRIVALB’S ESTIMATE Olf TIBERIUS 

Crosar, the high-handed usurper, met an usurper’s death, by open violence 
in the light of day. Augustus, after fifty years of the mildest and most 
equitable rule the times admitted, "sank at last by a slow and painless decay 
into the arms of those dearest to him, amidst the respectful sympathies of tin 
admiring people. The end of Tiberius, whether consummated by treaohery 
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or not, was shrouded in gloom and obscurity; the chamber of mortality was 
agitated to the last by the intrigues and fears of the dying man and ins 
survivors. The follow-countrymen of the detested tyrant seem to have 
deemed it fitting that one whose life was to them an enigma should perish 
by a mysterious death. It seems preferable to represent lnm os a man whoso 
character was sufficiently transparent, the apparent inconsistencies in whoso 
conduct, often exaggerated and misrepresented, may generally bo explained 
by the nature of his position, and the political illusions with which he was 
required to encirole lnmself. It is the character of the age in which lie was 
placed, an age of rapid though silent transition, rather than of the man him¬ 
self, which invests lnm with an historical interest. This 
is the point to which it will be well to direct our attention, 
before letting the ouiUin drop upon the personage with 
whom the forms of tlio republic perished, and the despotism 
of the Ceosnrs finally'- diopped its mask. 

The practioe of delation, so rapidly doveloped under 
the rule of Tiberius, introduced a new principle into the 
government of Ins day, and marked it with features of its 
own. It is hardly possible to overrato the 
effects of this practice upon the gonoral com¬ 
plexion of the Roman polity, nor is it easy to 
exaggerate the horror with which it came to 
be legarded. It was an attempt to reconcile 
the despotism of the monarch with the forms of u 
republic*, to strengthen the sovereign power by 
weakening its subjects; to govern the people by 
dividing them, by destroying their means of combi¬ 
nation among themselves, by generatuig among them 
habits of mutual distrust and fear, and finally plung¬ 
ing them iuto a state of political imbecility. It has 
been asserted that this system was in fact tlio product 
of peculiar ciroumatnnoes rather than tlio creation of 
a deliberate will; nevertheless the ohiof of the stato 
was made, not unnaturally, to bear the whole respon¬ 
sibility of it, and the disgust of tlio nobler spirits 
of Rome at the tyranny oi spies and informers was 
turned against the prince himself, in whose interest 
at least, if not at whose instigation, their enormities 
were for the most pint perpetrated. 

If wo examine the authorities for tlio history of 
the reign we have been reviewing, we shall find that 
those who wore nearest to the times thomaelvcB 
have generally treated Tiberius with tlio greatest mdulgonoo. Velloius 
Paterculus indeed, and Valerius Maximus, his contemporaries and subjects, 
must be regarded ns meio couitly panegyrists; but the adulation of the ono, 
though it jius on eais acoustomecl to the dignified self-respect of the cailier 
Romans, is not moio high-flown in language and sentiment than what our own 
wnteis have addressed to the Georgos, and oven the Charleses and Jameses, 
of the English monarchy; while that of the other is chiefly offensive from 
the connection in wlnoh it stands with the lessons of value nnd patriotism 
which his book was specially designed to illustrate. The oldor Seneca, tho 
master of a sohool of rhetoric, to whioh science his writings mo devoted, 
makes 110 mention of the emperor under whom he wrote; but Ins son, better 
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known as the statesman and philosopher, though he was under the tempta¬ 
tion of contrasting the austere and aged tyrant with tlie gay young prince to 
whom he was himself attached, speaks of him with considerable moderation, 
and ascribes the worst of his deeds to Sejunus and the delators rather than 
to his own eyil disposition. 

In the pages of Philo < and Josephus,ft the government of Tiberius is repre¬ 
sented as mild and equitable; it is not till we come to Suetonius and Taoitus, 
in the third generation, that his enormities nre blazoned in tlie colours so 
painfully familiar to us. 1 It will suffice here to remark that both these later 
writers belong to a period of strong reaotiou against the Cresarian despotism, 
when the senate was permitted to raise its venerable head and assume tv show, 
at leaBt, of its old imperial prerogatives; when the secret police of Rome was 
abolished, delation firmly repressed, freedom of speech proclaimed by the 
voice of the emperor himself, and the birthright of the Roman citizen respect¬ 
fully restored to him. There ensued a strong 1 evulsion of feeling, not against 
monarohy, which had then become an accepted institution, but against the 
corruptions winch had turned it into tyranny; and Tiberius, as the reputed 
founder of the system of delation, bore tlie oaium of all the crimes of all the 
tyrants who had succeeded him. Taoitus admits that the affairs qf Tiberius 
were misiepresentod during his power by fear, and after liis death by spite; 
yet we cannot doubt that Tacitus himself often yields to the bias of his 
detractors, while Suetonius is at best indifferent to the truth. After all, a 
sober discretion must suspend its belief regarding many of the circumstances 
above recorded, and acknowledge that it ib only through a treacherous and 
distorting haze that we have scanned the features of this ill-omened principals. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE TIMES 

Nevertheless, tlie terror winch prevailed in the last years of Tiberius, to 
whomsoever it is chiefly to be ascribed, ©xeroxed a baleful influence over 
Booietv at Rome, and shows by effects which are still discoverable that it has 
been but little exaggerated. It has loft permanent traces of itself in the 
manifest decline and. almost total extinction of literature under its pressure 
The Roman writers addressed only a small class in the capital; to he popu¬ 
larly known in the jn’ovmoes, to bo read generally throughout tlie Roman 
world, was a privilege reserved for few, and anticipated perhaps rarelv by 
any. Even in the capital the poet and historian composed then* works for a 
circle of a few thousand knights and senators, for the friends and families of 
their own few hundreds of acquaintances, whom they invited to encourage thou* 
efforlB by attending their recitations. The paralysis wliioh benumbed the 
energies of the Roman nobility at thiB crisis of terror and despair, extended 
naturally to tlie organs of their sentiments and opinions, Not history and 
philosophy only suffered an eclipse, but poetry also, which under Augus¬ 
tus had been the true expression of the national feelings, became mute 
when the feelings themselves could no longer be trusted with utterance. 
Cromutius was subjected to persecution for pronouncing that Brutus and 
Cassius were the last of the Romans. A tragedian was accused, and if 
accused, we may presume, perhaps, that lie was oondeumed for speaking evil 

p It must, however, bo understood that Tacitus unquestionably bused his opinions upon con¬ 
temporary accounts that have not come down to ua, or upon the verbal testimony of eye-wlt- 
nesaoB Taoitus was born only about twenty years after the death of Tiberias. It would appear, 
however, that the famoiiB historian was lea to adopt systematically tlie opinions, and oven the 
Indignant gossip, of the Ginjxiror’s enemies.} 
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of the king of men, Agamemnon; and various authors were assailed, and 
their writings sentenced to proscription, to whose recitations the last princeps 
had himself listened, with indulgence. 

The poems which were tolerated were generally the most trifling, and 
perhaps licentious in character. The sly irony of the fable, a style of com¬ 
position adopted by slaves, and imitated from the servile Orientals, seems 
not unsuitable to these perilous times. The name of Plicedrus belongs in all 
probability to the Tiberian period, but it is curious that no later writer for 
four centuries should have oared to notice lmn. Similar or worse lias been 
the fate of a more serious writer, Mamlius, the author of an elaborate poem 
on astronomy and its spurious sister astrology, a theme of some danger 
under the oircumstanoes of the times, but which ho has treated with irre¬ 
proachable discretion j it is owing, perhaps, to the disgrace under which the 
forbidden soience fell that this mnooent work lapsed into entire oblivion, 
and has escaped the mention of any writer of antiquity. 

The deep gloom which settled upon the face of higher society at Romo dur¬ 
ing the reign of Tiberius was heightened by its contrast with the frivolous 
dissipation of the populace, who, though deprived of the glitter of a brilliant 
oourt, and surrounded by signs of mourning and humiliation among their 
natural leaders, not the less abandoned themselves to the sensual onjoy- 
raents which alone they relished, and rejoiced in their utter indifference to 
political principles, to parties, and to men. When Sejanus fell, they clam¬ 
oured with exultation over the body of the traitor; nevertheless, hod tho 

g oddess Nursia, says the moralist, but favoured lier Etrusoon votary; had 
ut the false intriguer circumvented tho guileless old man, on the instant 
they would have been heard proclaiming Sejanus a Crosar and an Augustus. 
In the one class was abandonment of public life, shame, despair, and suicide, 
the intolerable evils of the time drove men not to religious consolations, but 
to a reBtlesB inquiry into the future, or n vain attempt to lull the sense of tho 
present in philosophic apathy: the other rushed headlong, hour by hour, to 
the baths, shows, and largesses, or shouted at the heels of the idol of the 
moment, or sighed and perhaps murmured at liis loss, and speedily resigned 
itself to oblivion of the fitful emotion of the day. 

We must be oareful notwithstanding to observe that both the shame and 
the degradation were for the most part confined to the oity and its vicinity, 
which were oppressed by the shadow of the imperial despot. / 


Caligula (oaius juldjs oajsar oaligula), 87-41 A.n. 

All Romo drew a deep breath at the gieat news. Macro's adroitness and 
the devotion of the Romans to the house of Germamous induced the senato to 
confer all the imperial prerogatives on the youthful Caligula. Thus began 
one of the strangest and moBt terrible episodes m the history of Rome. Tho 
dangerous defects and the baleful foroes inherent in the system created by 
the fust two emperors were fated to come to light with amazing rapidity m the 
course of tins young Camr’s reign, a reign which it is difficult for tho histo¬ 
rian to consider cntioally, because one result of the wrath and contempt most 
justly evoked by his scandalous misrule has been that of many of liis sanguinary 
and foolish deeds no record except a deliberate oancature has ooino down to us. 
The fervid enthusiasm with which the capital hailed the soil of Germanious 
seemed at first justified by the manner in which Caligula exorcised tho 
authority which had now devolved upon him. 
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Impelled by nervous haste and violent passion in all things* whether 
good or evil, and relying on neither minister nor favourite, he displayed a 
restless energy of the type natural to a man of but moderate ability who is 
wholly defioient in administrative training and incapable of exact thought. 
His delight at the entlmsiastio acclamations of the Roman people inspired 
this singularly organised being with the best of resolutions; he fully in¬ 
tended to make the Romans happy. 

Thus he bore himself at first with modesty and good sense, especially in 
liis dealings with the senate. His liberality to the populace and the soldiers, 
his pious reverence towaids the dead, no less than his consideration for the 
living members of his house, and the paidon of all persons accused of offences 
of mqjeatas, together with vanouB liberal ordinances, all conspired to produce 
a strong impression in his favour. But wlmt most roused the enthusiasm 
of all olaBSOB was that, oaBting aBide the niggardly economy of the emperor 
Tiberius, he shared freely with them all in the festive humour of “games” 
of every kind. 

For eight months he ruled in this fashion, and at the end of that time 
his unbridled excesses brought ou a dangerous malady, from which he recov¬ 
ered much to the hurt of the Roman Empire and his own reputation. Pre¬ 
vious to this time ho had lived as in a state of perpetual mental intoxication, 
brought to a olimnx probably by the fulsome expressions of popular concern 
during Ins illness. Whether the latter really had ail ill effect upon his men¬ 
tal faculties or not, the madness of which he tlienoefortli gave manifest 
proofs is of a different type; a type to which ontical students of the history 
of imperial Rome have given the name of megalomania or Cwsarian mad¬ 
ness, and we meet with it in others besides Caligula. 

A man in this condition — sane enough to realise that as long as the 
material basis of hie power, the loyalty of the soldiery and the masses, is 
unshaken, he will meet with no opposition in the gratification of his maddest 
whims — may at any moment conceive the idea of testing the validity of his 
omnipotence in any direction. It is a mere chanoo whether this display of 
power is directed towards great or even reasonable ends, or whether it issues 
m deeds of orime and horror. This is more particularly the case when the 
monarch in question is the victim of shattered nerves, the child of caprice, 
and the toy of every passing impulse. 

The premonitory signs of the evil to come manifested themselves soon 
after the beginning of the year 88. Caligula, who ohiefiy delighted in the 
company of ohurioteers, stage-players, and buffoons, began to make a wan¬ 
ton exhibition of his despotic power, thus abruptly breaking with the astute 
policy of his predecessors. And it was a despotism which ignored the pre¬ 
cepts of ancient Roman decorum, which, in sexual relations, overstepped all 
bounds of law and modesty, nay, even of common decency. To the weari¬ 
some admonitions of Macro, who exhorted him to aab with some degree of 
disoietion, he replied by forcing both the general and his wife to commit 
suioide. 

Presently, however, the monarch having spent the vast riches of Tiberius 
in the spaoe of nine or ten. months, and being possessed with a mania for 
building as well as with a passion for games, became aware of a very per¬ 
ceptible limit to Mb omnipotence. To relieve himBelf of his financial embar¬ 
rassments, lie had recourse to the most sanguinary as well as to the pettiest 
and most infamous measures. Capital charges, most of which were decided 
before the emperor’s own tribunal, became more And more numerous, partly 
to satisfy Caligula's growing lust of blood, partly to fill his coffers with the 

ir w.—voii. vi sc 
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proceeds of confiscation. Trials for offences of viajMas were revived as a 
matter of course (89 A.D.). „ . . 

The money thus acquired was squandered again ana again on objects that 
could only he called colossal whims. Of these the most notorious was the 
construction of the ephemeral bridge of boats between Puteoli and Bairn, 
aeroes which he caused a substantial highway to be made, with aqueducts 
and posting stations, after the model of the Appian way, for the solo purpose 
of crossing it, surrounded hy his guards, in the character of triumphato r, 
and celebrating this chaining of the ocean by a gorgeous banquet. 

Hia administration of imperial affairs was characterised hy the same 
whimsical oapnoe. Having restored for no good purpose the kingdom of 
Commagene, he bestowed upon liis friend and contemporary, M. Julius 
Agrippa (or Herod Agnppa, born 11 B.c.), grandson of Herod the Great, 
tlie greater part of his grandfather’s dominions, most of which had boon 
annexed to Syria under Augustus and Tiberius. On llio other hand, he 
summoned Ptolemy, king of Mauretania (from 23 B.c. onwards), to Romo in 
the year 40, and there put him out of tlio way for the sales of Ins wealth. 

Tradition represents all the soones of Caligula's visit to Gaul m a light 
absolutely grotesque. [Some details from Suetonius will be introduced 
piesently.] The shout of triumph after a sortie across the Rhine m which 
some of his Germanic guards were brought back as slnim piisoners, stnkos 
the render as wholly comio, but we note with indignation that at Lyons 
Caligula continued tlio disgraceful system of making money by capital sen¬ 
tences and criminal clmiges against persons of rank, and recruited liis finances 
by putting interesting and ancient articles from the palaoe of the Crosars at 
Rome up to public auction. 

The collection of an army, estimated at Borne 260,000 men, m the ports of 
the Moiini on the Channel with a view to the conquest of Britain remained 
nothing but an empty demonstration. It may have induced the British 
chiefs to avert the danger by a formal aot of homago and valuable piesents; 
but tradition repiesents Caligula as concluding tins bloodless expedition with 
a piece of buffoonery, and after bestowing costly gifts on the soldiers, com¬ 
manding them to pick up shells on the shore as “ spoils won from the ocean.” 

When he returned to Rome, late in the summer of tlio year 40, Ins humour 
assumed a more and more sinister oliaiaoter. lie regarded his own person 
as divine, though he loved to appear with the attributes of tlio various gods 
and goddesses of the Giseco-Roman Pantheon, and ho now instituted a col¬ 
lege of priests in his own honour, and while heaping ignominy on the most 
roverecl of ancient images of the gods, commanded that lie himself should 
bo worshipped in temples set apart for tlie purpose throughout the piovnices. 

In this attempt he met with serious resistance only fiom tlio oithodox 
Jews. When P. Pctromus, legate of Syiia, received orders to sot up a colossal 
glided statue of the emperor in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem, the wrath 
of the Jews rose to such a pitch that nothing but the sudden death of Calig¬ 
ula pi evented the outbreak of grove tionule throughout Judea. By tins 
time the tyrant’s popularity was declining even among the masses at Romo, 
whom he had pampered with games and presents; for he had lately bogun 
to mi pose on the citizens of the oapital a senes of burdensome taxes, which 
were exaoted with the utmost rigour Nevertheless Ins fate did not over¬ 
take him till liis conduct gave deep offence to several of tlio ofiioers of the 
prretormn guard. Then Cassius Chearea, tribune of a prrotorian cohort, 
headed a conspiracy, and aided by Cornelius Sabinus and others slew the 
emperor in a corridor of tlio palaoe on the 24th of January, 41 a.d.»* 
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8UET02JIUB DESCRIBES CALIGULA 

For details of Ins bnef but appalling career we cannot do better than go 
to the fountain head — Suetonius. There is no other important ancient 
source for this reign except Dion Cassius J, and modem research can only 
interpret and critioiae, without adding to the original records, o 

lie assumed a variety of titles, such as “ Dutiful, the Son of the Camp, 
the Father of the Armies, and the Greatest and the Rest Cnaur." Upon 
hearing some kings, who oame to the city to pay their respects to Jum, con¬ 
tending amongst themselves at supper, about the nobleness of their birth, he 
exolaimed, “Let there be but one piince, one king.” lie was strongly in¬ 
clined to take a crown immediately, and to turn the imperial dignity into 



Tub Claudia* Aqueduct 
(B egun bj Caligula, finished by Claudius) 


tho form of a kingdom ; but being told that be far oxoeeded the grandeur 
of kings and pmioes, he began to arrogate to himself a divine majesty, 
lie ordered all tlio images of the gods, that ware famous either for their 
beauty or the veneration paid them, amongst which was that of Jupiter 
Olympius, to be brought from Greece, that he might take tho heads off* and 
put ou his own. lie carried on a part of the Palatine as far aa the Forum , 
and tho temple of Castor and Pollux being converted into a kind of porch to 
his house, he would often stand betwixt the two brothers, and so present 
lnmself to be worshipped by all votaries, some of whom saluted him by the 
name of Jupitor Latiarie. Ho ordered likewise a temple and priests, and the 
most choice victims for his own godhead. In Ins temple stood an image of 
gold, exactly of the same size as lnmself, and which was every day dressed 
up in the same sort of garment as that which he used. Tho most opulent per¬ 
sons m the city offered themselves as candidates for the honour of being Ins 
priests, and purchased it successively at an immense price. The victims were 
flamingoes, peacocks, bustards, nuimdicre, turkey-hens, and pheasant-hens, 
onch sacrificed on their respective days In the night he used constantly to 
invite the moon, when full, to Ins embraces. In the daytime he talked in 
private to Jupitor Capitohnus, one while whispering to him, and another turn¬ 
ing his ear to him; sometimes he would talk aloud, and in railing language. 

He was unwilling to be thought or called the grandson of Agnppa, because 
of the obsonrity of his birth j and he was offended if any one, either in prose 
or verse, ranked him amongst the Cresars, He said his mother was the fruit 
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of fin incestuous commerce, maintained by Augustus with lus daughter Julia. 
And not content with this Tile reflection upon the memory of Augustus, he 
forbade his victories at Actium, and upon the coast of Sioily, to be celebrated 
as usual, affirming that they had been of the most pernicious and fatal conse¬ 
quence to the Roman people. He called his grandmother Livia Augusta 
“Ulysses in a woman’s dress,” and had the indecency to reflect upon her in a 
letter to the senate, as of mean biith, and descended, by the mother’s side, 
from a grandfather who was only a member of the oounoil of state at Fundi j 
whereas it is certain, from authentic doouments, that Aufidius Lingo held 
public offices at Romo, 

His grandmother Antonia desiring a private conference with bun, lie 
denied the request, unlesB Maoro, oommander of the guards, might be piesont. 
By affronts of tins kind, and ill usage, he was the oooasion of her doath; but, 
as some think, not without giving her a dose of poison. He paid not the smallest 
lcspect to her memory after her death j and gratified himself at beholding, 
from his parlour, her funeral pile ou fire. HU brother Tiberius, who had no 
expectation of any violence, lie despatched, bv suddenly sending to him a 
military tiibnne for that purpose. He forced Silanus jus fatlier-m-law to 
kill himself, by cutting his throat with a razor. The pretext lie alleged for 
these murders was, that the latter had not followed him upon putting to sea m 
stormy weather, but stayed behind with the view of seizing the oity, if ho should 
have been lost in the voyage. The other, ho said, smelt of an antidote, whioli 
he had taken to prevent Ms being poisoned by him ; wlioreas Silanus was 
only afraid of being seasick, and of the trouble of the voyage ; and Tiberius 
had only made use of a medicine for a habitual oougli, whioh was constantly 
increasing upon him. As to Mb successor Claudius, he only saved linn to 
make sport with 

He lived in the habit of incest with all hiB sisters j when one of thorn, 
Drusilla, was married to Cassius Longinus, a man of consular rank, lie took 
her from lnm, and kept her openly as lus wife. In a fit of sickness, lie by his 
will appointed her heiress of his estate, and the empire likewise. After lior 
death, he oidered a publio mourning for her; duiing which it was capital for 
any person to laugh, use the bath, or sup with parents, wife, or cluldion. 
Being inconsolable under hiB affliction, he went nastily, and in the night¬ 
time, from the city, going through Campania to Syracuse; and then suddenly 
he returned without shaving Ins beard, or trimming his hair all that time. 
Nor did ho over after, in matters of the greatest importance, not oven in tho 
assemblies of the people aud soldiers, swear any otherwise, than “ By the 
divinity of Drusilla ” 

He never but onoe in his life concerned himself with military affairs, and 
then not deliberately, but in his journey to Mevania, to see the giove and 
river of Chtumnus. Being put in mind of reoruiting his company of Bata¬ 
vians, whioh he lind about him, ho resolved upon an expedition into Germany. 
Immediately he drew together several legLons and auxiliary foroes from all 
quarters, and made everywhere new levies with tho utmost rigour. Laying 
m provisions of all kinds, beyond what had ever been done upon the like 
occasion, he set out on Ins march; and pursued it with bo muoh haste and 
hurry sometimes, that the guftTcls were obliged, contrary to custom, to lay 
their staudards upon the backs of horses or mules, and so follow him. At 
other times, he would march with such slowness and delioaoy, that he 
would be earned in a ohnir by eight men \ ordering the roads to he swept 
by the people of the neighbouring towns, and spriiikled with water to lay 
the dust. 
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Upon arriving m the camp, to show himself an active general, and severe 
disciplinarian, he cashiered the lieutenant-generals that oame up late with 
the auxiliary forces from different parts. In reviewing the army, ho took 
their oompanies from most of the centurions of the first rank, who had now 
served their legal tame in the wars, and from some but a few days before 
their time would have expired ; alleging against them their great age and 
lnfiimity 5 and railing at the covetous disposition of the rest of them, he 
reduced the premiums due to suoh as had served out their time to the 
sum of six thousand sesteices. Though he only received the submission of 
Adminius, the son of Cmobelinus a British prince, who being forced from 
his native country by his father, came over 
to linn with a small body of troops j yet, as 
if the whole island had boon surrendered to 
him, he despatched magnificent letters to 
ltome upon the occasion, oidering the bearers 
to proceed in their chaise directly up to the 
Forum and the senate house, and not to deliver 
the letters but to the consuls m the temple of 
Mars, and m the presence of a full assembly 
of the senators. 

Soon after this, there being a general tran¬ 
quillity, he ordered a few Germani of his 
guard to be oarned over and concealed on the 
other side of the Ilhine, and word to be 
brought him after dinner, in a great hurry, 
that an enemy was advancing. This being 
accordingly done, he immediately posted away 
with hi b friends, and a party of the horse- 
guards, into the adjoining wood, where lopping 
the branches of some trees, and dressing them 
up in the manner of trophies, he returned by 
torchlight, upbraiding those who did not 
follow Turn, with timorousness and oowurdioe; 
but presented, tlio companions and sharers of 
Ins victory with a new kind of crown, and 
under a new name, with the representation of 
the sun, moon, and stars upon them, which he 
called exploratonce. Again, some hostages 
were by Ins order taken out of n sohool, and 
privately sent off; upon nofcioe of which he 
immediately rose from table, pursued them 
with the horse, as if they had run away, and coming up with them, brought 
them book in chains; proceeding to an extravagant pitoh of ostentation 
likewise in tins military comedy. Upon again sitting down to table, when 
some came to acquaint him that the army was all oome in, he ordered them 
to sit down as they were in their coats or mail, animating them in the words 
of a well-known verse of Virgil. 

In the meantime, he reprimanded the senate and people of Rome by a very 
severe proclamation, “for revelling and frequenting the diversions of the 
oircus and theatre, and enjoying themselves in their oountry-houses, whilst 
their emperor was fighting, and exposing his person to the greatest dangers. ” 

At lost, as if resolved to make an end of the war at once, drawing up his 
army upon the shore of the ocean, with his balistee and other engines of war, 
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whilst nobody could imagine wliat lie intended to do, on a sudden he com¬ 
manded them to gather up the sea shells, and fill their helmets, and the laps 
of their coats with them, calling them, “the spoils of the ooean due to the 
Capitol and the Palatine.” As a monument of his success, he raised a Inch 
tower, upou which he ordered lights to bo put in the night-time, for the 
direction of ships at sea; and then promising the soldiers a donative of a 
hundred denarii a man, as if he had surpassed the most eminent examples of 
generosity, “ Go your ways,” said he, “ and be merry ; go and be rich. ” 
Upon his applying himself to make preparations for his triumph, bosidos 
prisoners and those who had deserted from the barbarians, he pioked out the 
men of greatest statuie in all Gaul, suoh as he said were fittest for a triumph, 
with some of the most considerable persons in the province, and loserved 
them to grace the solemnity; obliging them not only to dye their hair of a 
yellowish colour, and lot it grow long, but to learn the Gorman language, 
and assume the names commonly used m that country. lie ordered likewise 
the galley in whioh he had entered the ocean, to be carried a groat part of 
the way to Rome by land, and wrote to the collectors of Ins revenue m the 
city, “ to make proper preparations for a triumph against Ins arrival, at as 
small expense as possible ; hut such a one, however, as had never boon seen 
before, Bmce they had full power and authority to seize the estates of all 
men whatever.*’ 


In person, Caligula was tall, of a pale complexion, ill shaped, his neck and 
legs very slender, his eyes and temples hollow, his forehead broad and giini, 
his hair thin, and about the crown quite deoayed. The other parts of his 
body were much covered with hail*. On this account, it was reckoned a 
capital crime for auy person to look down from above, as he was passing by, 
ot bo much as to name a goat. Hib countenance, which was naturally 
hideous and frightful, ho purposely rendered, moie so, forming it by a glass 
into the most horrible contortions- He was orazy both m body and mind, 
being subjeot when a boy to the falling siokneBs. When he amvod at the 
age of manhood, he would endure fatiguo tolerably well, yet so that 
occasionally he was liable to a faintness, during which ho remained incapa¬ 
ble of any effort, even for his own preservation. Ho was not insensible of 
the disorder of his mind, and sometimes had thoughts of retiring to purge 
his brain. It was believed that his wife Cicsonia had administered to him a 
love-potion which threw him into a frenzy. What most of all disordered 
him was want of sleep, for he seldom had more thou throe or four houis’ 
rest in a night j and even then he slept not soundly, but disturbod by 
strange dreams j fanoymg one tamo that the ocean Bpolce to linn. Being 
therefore often weary with lying awake so great a part of tho night, lie 
would one while sit upon the bed, and another while walk m tho longest 
porticos about lus house, and now and then invoke and look out for tho 
approach of day. 

In lus clothes, shoes, and other parts of his dress, ho neither followed 
the usage of lus country, his sex, nor indeed any fashion suitable to a 
human creature. He would often appear abroad dressed in an embroidered 
coat set with jewels, m a tunic with sleeves, and with bracolots upon his 
arms, sometimes all in silks and habited like a woman, at other times in tho 
crepiacB or huskms 5 sometimes in ft sort of shoes used by the moaner soldiers, 
or those of women, and oominonly with a golden board fixed to Ids ohm. 
holding m his hand a thunderbolt, a trident, or a caducous, marks of dis- 

ir el0ngmg rT t0 fclie GotJs onl ^‘ So^times too ho appeared in the 
dress of \ euus He wore very commonly the triumphal dress, even before 
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his expedition! and sometimes the breast-plate of Alexander the Great, taken 
out of the vault wlieie his body lay. 

In reapeot of the liberal sciences, lie was little conversant in philology, 
but applied himself with assiduity to the study of eloquence, being indeed in 
point of enunciation sufficiently elegant and ready j and these qualities 
appeared most conspicuous when he happened to be m a passion. In speak¬ 
ing, his action, was vehement, and his voice so strong that he was heard at a 
great distance. When he was about to liRraugue, he threatened “ the sword 
of his lucubration.” He so much despised a soft smooth style that he Baid 
Seneca, who was then much admired, “ wrote only boyish declamations,” and 
that “hie language was nothing else but sand without lime.” When 
pleaders were successful in a oause, he often wrote answers to their speeches» 
and would exercise himself m composing accusations or vindications of emi¬ 
nent persons that were impeached before the senate, and according to Ins 
sucoess he would exasperate or assuage the situation of the party by his vote 
m the house; inviting the equestrian order, by proclamation, to hear him. 

He likewise applied himself with alacrity to the practice of several other 
arts, as fencing, riding- the chariot, singing, and dancing. In the first of 
these, he practised with the weapons used in fighting; and drove the chariot 
in oircuses built m several places. He was so extremely fond of singing 
and dancing that he could not refrain in the theatre from singing with the 
tragedians, and imitating the gestures of the actors, either in tlie way of 
approbation or correction. A pervigilium which he had ordered the day 
upon wliioh he was slain was thought to be intended for no other reason 
than to take the opportunity afforded by the licentiousness of Buoh a season 
to make liis first appearance upon the stage. Sometimes he danced likewise 
in Hie night. Sending once, m the second watch of the mglit, for three men 
of consular rank, who were under great appiehensionB from the message, he 
placed them by the stage, and then all of a sudden oamo bursting out, with 
a loud noise of flutes and Scabella , dressed in a palla and tuuio reaching 
down to hia heels. Having danoed out a song, he retired. Yet he who had 
acquired suoh dexterity in other exeroises, oould never swim. 

Those for whom he once conoeived a regard he favoured even to mad¬ 
ness. He used to kiss Mnester, the pantomimic, publicly m the theatre; 
and if any person made the least noise while he was dancing, he would 
ordor him to be dragged out of his Beat and scourged him with his own 
hand. A Roman knight once making some bustle, ne sent him, by a cen¬ 
turion, an order to go forthwith down to Ostia, and carry a letter from 
him to King Ptolemy in Mauretania. The letter was comprised in these 
words: “ Do neither good nor harm to the bearer.” He made some gladi¬ 
ators captains of his German guards. He took from the gladiators called 
Mirmillones some of tlieu- arms. One Columbus coming off with victory 
in a oombftt, but being slightly wounded, he oidered some poison to be 
infused into the wound, which he thenoc called Oolumbinum* For thus it 
certainly was put down with his own hand amongst other poisons. He 
was so extravagantly fond of the party of charioteers that rode in green, 
that he supped and lodged for some time constantly in the stable where 
their horses were kept. At a oertam revel he made a present of two 
millions of sesterces to one Cytliicus a driver of a oliariot. Tlie day before 
the Giroensian games, he used by his soldiers to enjoin silence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that the repose of his horse Inoitatus might not be disturbed. 
For this favourite animal, besides a marble stable, an ivory manger, scarlet 
body clothes, and a bracelet of jewels, ho appointed a house, with a retinue 
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of slaves, and fine furniture, for the reception of such as wore invited in tlio 
horse’s namo to sup with him. It ib even aaid that he designed to have 
made him consul.® . t __ 

Such is the picture of this lunatic as Suetonius vividly paints it. lor 
four years the world bore lua furious madness without by sedition protesting 
against such a saturnalia of power. “ How I wish,” said the monster, “ tlmt 
the Roman people had only one head, so I oould strike it off at a blow.’ The 
senate, however, grew tired of finding him victims, and finally, as already 
mentioned, a pnetonon tribune, Chceren, strangled him. 

Oharea was a republican. He and his friends thought that, after such 
a prmoe, monarchical government had boon sufficiently judged by experience. 
The occasion now seemed favourable for the senate to resume the power. 
It did so, and for three days deemed a republic assured. But this was 
reckoning without either soldiers or people. 

At the time of Caligula’s murder, Claudius, his unde, who was with 
him, had hidden in an obscure corner. A soldier found and showed him 
to his comrades. Claudius begged for life. 41 Be our emperor,” they an¬ 
swered, and as he trembled ana could not walk, they carried linn to thoir 
camp, where ho regained sufficient oourago to harangue the troops, prom¬ 
ising them money (donativum) It was the price of an empire ho paid, an 
unfortunate innovation which amongst the soldiers had passed into law. 

The senators, abandoned little by little, themselves hastened to groat 
the new master. Chcerea was sentenced to death. “ Do you know how to 
kill?” he asked the soldier charged to exeoute him. “ iour sword is not 
well ground perhaps. That which I used for Caligula would be better.” 


Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Dbusus Caesar), 41-45 a.d. 

Claudius, brother to Gerraanicus and grandson to Li via, through Ins father 
Druaua the first, was then fifty years old. During his youth he had been con¬ 
tinually ill, and m the royal household every one lmd neglected the poor child, 
not d&iing to show him either to the people or the soldiers. At lust lus 
existence was almost forgotten and at forby-six lie was not evon a sonator. 
He consoled himself by study and writing' a hiatoiy of the Etruscans and 
Carthaginians. Caligula, who named him consul, brought luin a little more 
into prominence; tlio soldieis’ whim did the rest. They gave him the ompiro, 
hut could not do away with the effects of his upbringing, that timidity, 
irresolution, and want of self-dependence which resulted most disastrously, 
so that he often did evil with the very best intentions. In his reign the roal 
Tulers were his wife, Mesaalluia, whoso name is one with all debauchery and 
even with most repulsive coarseness, and his freedmen Polybius, Narcissus, 
and Pallas. [At least they exercised an undue influence over hun.1 

Claudius began well. Ho revoked the note of Caligula, had the Augus¬ 
tan laws sworn to, and recalled the banished. Naturally kind-lionrUxl, ho 
easily adopted the manners that had contributed to the popularity of the first 
emperor. He visited his siok friends, consulting the consuls and the senate 
as if he were quite dependent on their favour. Pie liked to act as judge 
and often did it very well. Unfortunately, his undignified •bearing, his 
shaking head, stammering and often ridiculous speech made him of very 
htue account. He re-established the censorship and often exorcised it him¬ 
self, but rather with the tastes of an antiquarian loving old customs than 
with a sense of the real needs of* the empire. 
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la spite of these oddities and weaknesses, this prince, without regarding 
the examples of infamy and oriine given by ins surroundings, oan hardly be 
counted among the worst emperors. The freedmen whom long power had 
not yet spoiled sought to justify their influence by good service, and we find 
what we should hardly have expected — namely, several wise measures with 
regard to slaves in the interior; against too greedy advocates, usurers, and 
those banished from the provinces who flocked to Rome, etc. Moreover, 
there wore useful works: an aqueduct, a port at Ostia, an attempt to drain 
Lake Fucinus, eto. In the provinces a liberal administration and a firm 
foreign policy were crowned by euocess. 

Augustus had wished to constitute a Roman minority in the midst of the 
submissive nations which would prove a support to the government. But 
it was to govern always in Rome’s interests. A futile effort, because he 
was aiming at nothing less than arresting the course of the world, as if 
the emperors could have continued ail 
anstooraov against which they had 
contended m the battles of Pharsaha, 

Thapsus, and Philippi. In his will 
Augustus had advised a careful guard¬ 
ing of civio privilege, and in the short 
space of thirty-four months, the num¬ 
ber of citizens had nearly doubled. 

Tiberius aided much in this increase. 

Claudius also contributed largely, be¬ 
cause he made the law of continuous 
extension and progressive assimilation, 
which had made the fortune of the re¬ 
public, a rule of policy. He person¬ 
ally asked that the nobles of Gallia 
Comata, who had long been citizens, 
should also assume Roman dignities 
and have a seat in the senate. 

Only one religious provincial sect 
was persecuted under Claudius — that 
of the Druids, because theh priests re- thb Emperor Cladpibs 

fused the peace offered by Augustus (From & bust in the vmiMn) 

on oondition of their uniting their gods 

to the Olympian deities. Claudius tried, therefore, to abolish their worship, 
and punished with death both priests and their adherents.& 

In the interior parts of Britain, the natives, under the oommand of CRrao- 
tacus, maintained an obstinate resistance, and little progress was made by 
the Roman arms, until Ostorius Scapula was sent over to prosecute the war. 
He penetrated into the country of the Siluras, a warlike tribe who inhabited 
the banks of the Severn; and having defeated Caraotaous in a great battle, 
made him prisoner, and sent him to Rome (60 A.D.). The fame of the 
British prmoe had by this time Bpread oyer the provinces of Gaul and Italy; 
and upon his arrival in the Roman capital, the people flocked fiom all 
quarters to behold him. The ceremonial of his entranoe was conducted with 
groat solemnity. On a plain adjoining to the Roman camp, the preetonan 
troops were drawn up in martial array; the emperor and his court took then 
station in the front of tho hues, and behind them was ranged the whole £ody 
of the people. The procession commenced with the different trophies which 
had been taken from the Britons during the progress of the war. Next 
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followed the brothers of the vanquished prinoe, with his wife and daughter, 
in chains, expressing by their suppliouting looks and gestures tjh« fears WI , Ltl 
whioh they were notuatod. But not so Camotaous hnnaolf. With a manly 
jjait and an undaunted countenance, ho marched up to the tribunal, whore 
the emperor was seated, and addressed him in the following loruiR: 

“If to my birth, and distinguished rank, I had addod tho virtues of mod¬ 
eration, Rome had beheld me rather as a friend than a oaptivo iI ,m< J you 
would not have rejected an alliance with a prince descended irom lllustrioiuj 
ancestors, and governing many nations. The leverse of my foituiio to you 
is glorious, and to mo Tiuimliating. I had amis, uiul men, dud horsesj £ 
possessed extraordinary riches j and oau it be any wonder that I was unwill¬ 
ing to lose them? Because Rome aspires to universal dominion, must men 
therefore implicitly resign themselves to subjection ? I opposed for a long 
time the progress of your armg, and had I aoted otherwise, would either you 
have had the glory of conquest, or I of ft brave resistance? I am now in 
your power ; ii you rt© determined to take revenge, my fate will hoou be iw- 
gotten, and you will derive no honour from the transaction. Preserve my 
Life, and I shall remain to the latest ages a monument of your olonionuy.” 

Immediately upon this speech, Claudius granted him his liberty, an ho 
did likewise to the other royal captives. They all returned their thanks, in 
a manner the most grateful to the emperor j and as soon uu their chains worn 
taken off, walking towards Agrippina, who sat upon a bonoh at a tittle dis¬ 
tance, they repeated to her the same fervent declarations of gratitude and 
esteem. 

History has preserved no account of Caraotaous after thin period; hut it 
is probable that he returned in a short time to his own country, where his 
format valour, and the magnanimity whioh ho had display ml at Umw, would 
continue to render him illustrious through life, evon amidst the irretrievable 
ruin of his fortunes.® 

In Germany a successful expedition had restored to tho Romans tint last 
of the eagles of Varus. But Claudius, praotising on Hus side Tibumm poli¬ 
tics, busied luinaelf particularly in taking up a strong position on tho Hi line 
and winning barbarian ohiefa to the interests of Romo. lie suneiHided so 
well that in.47 the Cherusoi came to him, asking for a king. Corbulo, the 
greatest general of this time, wanted to oarry out tho plans of the lirsl 
Drusns against the Germans. He subdued the Frisians and ulluckml the 
Clmuci. Claudius stayed lus advnnoo. “Happy wore the old Roman con¬ 
suls l *’ said the ambitious general as ho obeyed. In ordor at least to occupy 
Ins soldiers he had a canal dug from the Meuse to tho Rhino, another louder 
nmdo his men open the nunes. Everywhere those useful worktt wore now 
demanded fiom the troops. 

On the Danube peace was undisturbed. In Thraoo various troubles made 
Claudius intervene and reduce the country to a province. In the J Jospin us, 
a king deposed by him took arms, was conquered, and gnvo himself up. In the 
East the emperor had the glory of reoonquering Armenia and giving a king 
to the 1 artlnans. Unfortunately these successes did not continue, the Homan 
candidate to tho throne of the Arsaoidm was overthrown and Bor some time 
vologoses kept the Armenian orown on the head of lus brotlior Tin didos. 

hyoia made bad use of her liberty, bo Claudius took it away, and Die 
Jewish Jong, Agnppa, dym£ in 44, lie tuutod Palestino to tho government 
ot byna. In Africa, Suetonius Paulmus and Gobi subdued llio Moors, whoso 
«>untry formed two provinces—the Maurotanm CamrumaiH and Mauretania 
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The emperor now lacked neither military nor political glory. Maure¬ 
tania and the half of Britain were conquered; the Germans coerced, the 
Bosporus reduced to obedience; Thraoe, Lyoia, and Judea made provinces, 
and the Parthian troubles long since smoothed over. Within the empire there 
was growing prosperity j th© army was well disciplined and its aotivity was 
direoted to the public welfare under the direction of generals grown old in 
command. Certainly, results everywhere were sufficient to gratify the pride 
of a prinoe. It is with rogiet that wo have to turn to Home to see nobles 
whose only occupation was conspiracy or base flattery—and to that impe¬ 
rial palaoe wlnoh was disgraced by a weak prince and his immoral wife, the 
shameless Messallina. & The misdeeds of the latter will now claim our 
attention. Let Taoitus draw her portrait: 


THE BIIS DEEDS OE MESS ALLIN A DESCRIBED BY TACITtJS 

Tho facility of ordinary adulteries having produced satiety, Messallina 
broke forth into unhoard-of excesses; when even Silrns, lier paramour, whether 
impelled by some fatal infatuation, or judging that the dangers hanging over 
linn wore only to be averted by boldly confronting them, urged that all 
disguises should now he renounced, for matters, lie said, were gone too far 
for thorn to wait for tho death of the eniporor; blameless counsels were for 
tlvo innocent, but in glaring guilt saf oty must be sought in reckless daring. 
They were backed by aoooniplioes who dreaded tho same doom. As for him¬ 
self, ho was smglo, childless, ready to marry her, and to adopt Britonnious. to 
Messallina would still remain lier present power; with, the addition of secur¬ 
ity, if they anticipated Claudius $ who, us he was unguarded against the 
approaolios of stratagem, bo was he headstrong and impetuous when pro- 
vokod to angor. These suggestions wore but ooldly received by Messallina; 
from no love to box husband; but lost Siliua, when ho lmd gained the 
sovereignty, should scorn his adulteress; aud the treason, whioh m his present 
perilous pTedioament ho approved, would then bo estimated according to its real 
desort. She, however, coveted the name of matrimony, from tho greatness 
of the infamy attaching to it j whioh, with those who are prodigal of fame, 
forms the crowning gratification of depraved appetite. Nor stayed she 
longer than till Claudius wont to Ostia, to assist at a sacrifice ; when alia 
celebrated lier nuptials with Silius, with all the usual solemnities. 

I am aware [Tacitus oontmuos] that it will appear fabulous that any 
human beings should have exhibited such recklessness of consequences ; ami 
that, in a oity whole everything waB known and talked of, any one, much 
move a consul elect, should have mot the emperor’s wife, on tt Btated day, in 
the presence of persons called in, to seal the deeds, ns for the purpose of 
procreation, and that she should have hoard the words of the augurs, 
entered the house of the husband, snonfiood to tho gods, sat down among 
the guests at the nuptial banquet, exchanged kisses and ombmoos, and in fine 
passod tho night in unrcstrainod oonjugal intercourse. But I would not 
dress up my narrative with fiotions to give it an air of marvel, rather than 
relate what has been stated to me or written by my seniors. 

Tho consequence was that tho domestic circle of the prinoe was horror- 
struck; especially those who hud the oliiof sway, aud who dreaded the 
result, if the state of things should bo changed, no longer confined them¬ 
selves to secret communications, but oxolaimod with undisguised indignation 
that whilo tho oinperor’s bodohaniber was nrndo the theatre for a stage- 
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player to dance upon, a reproach was indeed incurred, but Uio immodiuto 
dissolution of the state was nob now threatened: ft young man of noble 

* « ■* _ _ . i . • . .1 _ i _ » __ n .. 



reflected on the stupidity of Claudius, his blind attachment to his wife, and 
the many lives sacrificed to her fury, they wore unable to divest themselves 
of apprehensions; again, even the passivo spirit of the emperor revived 
their confidence; that, if they oould first possess him with the horrid blank¬ 
ness of her crimes, she might be despatched without bnal. But Clio clangor 
turned upon this—that she might make n defence; itnd that oven if she con¬ 
fessed her guilt, the emperor might be deaf to that evulonoo also. 

But first it was deliberated by Callistus, whom, in relating the assassina¬ 
tion of Caligula, I have already mentioned $ by Narcissus, who plotted the 
murder of Appius; and by Pallas, then the reigning favonrilo, whether, 
feigning ignorance of all other circumstances, they should compel MoNHiiihim 
to break off her amour with Silins by secret moimoos ; but they afterwards 
abandoned this project from fear lest they should themselvos be drugged to 
execution as culprits. Pallas was faint hoarfced; and Callistus, a oourtior m 
the last reign also, had learned by experience that powor was secured more 
effectually by wary measures than by daring oounsels. Nuroissus poiMisled • 
with tins difference only, that ho took core not to lob fall a woid by which 
she might know beforehand the charge against hor or her accuser: and 
watching all occasions, while the emperor lingored at Ostia, ho pre¬ 
vailed with two courtesans, who were Hie chief mistrossos of Claudius, to 
undertake tho task of laying the matter before lnm, by means of in ononis 
and promises, and by representing to them in attractive colours Unit by bho 
fall of Ins wife their own influence would bo inoimsod. 

Calpurnia therefore, for that was the name of tho courtesan, upon tho first 
? f P£Y. ac ^ falling at the emperor’s foot, exclaimed, that Messall.im 
* ftnd the same time asked Cleopatra, who purposely 
attended to attest it, whether she had not found it bo bo true. Claudius, 
upon a confirmation from Cleopatra, ordered Narcissus to ho called. He! 

flm W V"*?* fo f lllB P ft8fc con clffot ill having concealed fiom 

tha prince her adulteries while they were hunted to tho VoSlu and ,‘lnul ™ 
nor meant he now, he said, to charge Silius with adultorios ; nor nnm that 

* W *"•«. «» Blayes, and tlio other OooJmiUraKf im- 

penal fortune . the adulterer might still enjoy theso: let liim only break Lli« 
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them danced women, begirt with skins, hke Bacchanalians at their saorifices, 
or under the maddening inspiration of their deity. She herself, with her hair 
loose and flowing, waved a thyrsus j by her side Silius, crowned with ivy, 
and wealing buskinB, tossed 

liiB head about, while around ~ ■ — v«,u.. rrrrr 

them donoedthe wanton choir ill 

in obstreperous revelry. It is I 

reported that Veotius Valens, m\M 1 

having in a fiolio olmibod to U [I 

an exceeding high tiee, wlien _ rtl I 'J 

asked wlrnt lie saw, answered, I 

“A terrible storm from Ostia.” |.l j| 

vague rumour; hut messengers ||| 

prised^of all, liad approached, II 

bent upon instant vengeance. >' ft 

Tlioy separated; Messalhna '«• wM / 

betook herself to the gardens iJSB i a 

of Luoullus, and Silius, to dis- , k fi 

semble his fear, resumed tiie /, / *■ jir f ^ 

rest were slipping off different 

ways, the oontunons came up yuMr 

some in the street, others in J 
each was found. Messaflina, /, 

trose inoapable of deliberation, r/l/M(jKS^M¥ i 

formed tho bold resolution of I 111 - v 

mooting her husband, and pre- J j . V\ 

sontrng herself to his view— IBBr 1 ' , *—-— ’* ” 

an expodionfc whioh had often , 1 B WI isSSg ^v 

proved her protection. She i IBHK ' ... L ' 

likewise ordered tliat Britan- 1 IIBIoWl ~ V " r “" ,,nTn ~ 1 

mous and Octavia should go \ rnl^WM * v\ «. ■ 

forth andembracetheir father j I |®||||^ 

est vestal, to in tei cede with the 

ohiof pontiff, and earnestly bn- l|[m s X \ s ' 

herself meanwhile traversed - \\vK^ V 

on foot the whole extent of the \ '' 


vr 


city, attended only by throe MusbMiUka 

persons (so suddenly had her < Pr01n a r ortra,t bnBt > 

whole tram forsaken lior), and 

thou, in a aarl employed to carry out dirt from tho gardens, took the road to 
Ostia, untitled by anyone, as the enormity of her orimog overpowered 
every feeling of the kind. 

Claudius was in a state of no loss trepidation; for ho could not implicitly 
roly on Gota, the captain of his guards—an equally iiokle instrument or fraud 
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or honesty. Narcissus therefore, in oonoert with thoso who onlorteiiittl tlio 
same mistrust, assured the emperor, that there was no other oxpodiontlo 
preserve him than the transferring the command of Jus guards to one ot his 
Ledmon, foi that day only; and offered himself to undertake it. And, 
that Lucius Vitellius and Publius Cargos Comma might not on hu way to 
the city prevail with Claudius to relent, he dosirod to have a aout in tho snino 

vehicle, and took it. . 

It was afterwards currently reported that, while the emperor was giving 
exiuession to the opposite feelings which agitatod his broast, at one time 111 - 
voiffliinff agauist the atrooities of hiB wife, and tlion at length reclining in 
the recolleotion of conjugal intercourse and tho tendor ago of Ins ohildion, 
Vitellius uttered nothing but “Oh I the villainy I Oh I tho treason I Nar¬ 
cissus indeed pressed hun to disoai'd all ambiguity of oxpression, ami lot thorn 
know Ins real sentiments; but he did not. thcioforo prevail upon him U) give 
any other than intleoiflive answers, and such as would admit of any interpre¬ 
tation which might be put upon them; and Ins oxamplo was followed by 
Largos Cjoemn. And now Messallina was in sight, and imporliiiniLolv oil led 
on the emperor “to hear the niothor of Octavia and IlritannieuN,’* when her 
accuser drowned her ones with tlio story of Slims and tlio marriago, uiul 
delivered at the same time to Claudius a memorial reciting all her whore¬ 


doms; to divert him from beholding her. Soon aflor, us tho emperor wiw 
entering Rome, it was attempted to preaont to him lna oluldreu by lier, but 
Narcissus ordered them to be taken away. lie ooulcl not, however, prevent 
Vibiclia from insisting, with earnest remonstrances, that ho would not 
deliver his wife to destruction without a heaving; so that Narcissus was 
obliged to nssureher that the prince would hear Messallina, who should have 
full opportunity of clearing herself; and advised the vostul to retire inul 
attend the solemnities of her goddess. 

Tho silence of Claudius, wide all this was going on, was matter nf aston¬ 
ishment. Vitellius seemed like 011 c who was not in tho secret: tho fvuodnuit 


controlled everything, by his ooromand, the houao ol tho adulterer was 
opened, and the cmpeior esoorted thither, whero the first thing ho shewed 
lum was the statue of Sill us, the father, m tho pencil, though it hud been 
decreed to he demolislied by the senate; then that all tho artiolos belonging 
to the Neros and Drusi hod now beoomo tho pneo of dishonour. Tims in¬ 
censed, and breaking forth into menaces, he led lum diroot to tlio camp, where 
tho soldiers being alieady assembled, by tho direction of Nai oihmih, lie made 
them a short speech; for shame prevented his giving uttoiauco to ins indig¬ 
nation, though he had just cause for it 

The soldiers then clamoured unremittingly and importunately that tho 
culprits should bo tried end punished. Situs was placed boforo tho tribunal, 
he mado no defence, lie sought no delay, but bogged only to bu despatched 
immediately. Illustrious Roman knights also, with similar firmness of mind, 
were eager for a speedy death. He therefore commanded Titius PiooiiIiih, 
assigned by Silius as a guaicl to Messallina; Voctius Viviens, who con lowed 
his guilt, and offered to discover others, Pompeuis UbieiiH uml Kail Colins 
I rogus, as accomplices, to be all dragged to execution. On Demits Onl pun na¬ 
nus toe, prafect of the watch; Sulpicius Rufus, comptroller of the games; 
and Juncus Vorgiliauus, the senator, tlio samo punishment was inflicted. 

Mnester alone caused some hesitation. He tore oil lus clothes and called 
upon the emperor to behold upon his body the impressions of tlio lush; to 
remember his own commands, obliging him to submit to tho pleasure ot 
Messallina without reserve; others had been tempted to tlio iniquity by great 
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pi esents or aspiring hopes; but his offence was forced upon him. Nor would 
any man have sooner perished had Silius gained the sovereignty. These 
considerations affected Claudius, and strongly inclined him to mercy; bub 
his freedineu overruled linn. They urged that after so many illustrious sac¬ 
rifices, lie should by no means think of saving a player; that in a crime of 
suoli enormity, it mattered not whether he had committed it from choice or 
necessity. As little effect had the defence even of Traulus Montnnus, a 
youth of signal modesty and remarkably handsome, summoned by Messallina 
to her bed without any solicitation on his part, and in one night oast off; 
such was the wontomiess with which her passion was alike surfeited and in¬ 
flamed. The lives of Swims Ceosomnus and Plautius Lateranus wore spared; 
of tlio last, on account of the noble oxploits of his unole: the other was pro¬ 
tected by his vices, as one who, in the late abominable sooiety, liad prostituted 
himself like a woman. 

Meanwhile Messallina was m tho gardens of Lucullus, still striving to 
prolong her life, and composing supplications to tlie prmoo, sometimes m the 
language of hope, at others giving vent to rage and lesontment, so indomi¬ 
table was lior uisolonoe even undor tho immediate prospect of death. And 
had not Narcissus hastenod her assassination, the doom which lie had pre¬ 
pared for her would have recoiled upon lnmself. Fox Claudius, upon his 
return home, experienced a mitigation of Ins wrath, from the effects of a 
sumptuous repnst; and as soon ns he became warm with wme, he ordered 
them “to go and acquaint tho miserable woman (for this was the appel¬ 
lation whioh lie is said to have used) that to-morrow she should attend and 
plead her oanse.’* These words indicated that Ins resentment was abat¬ 
ing, his wonted affection returning; besides, if they delayed, tho effect of 
Dig following night, and Die raminisoences which the conjugal chamber 
might awaken in Claudius, wore matter for alarm. Narcissus therefore 
mshod forth, and directed Die tribune and oenturions then attending upon 
duty to dospatch tho execution, for such, lie said, was tho emperor’s com¬ 
mand. With them ho sent Euodus of tho froodmen, us a watch upon 
thorn, and to seo his orders strictly fulfilled. Euodus flow before them to 
Die gardens, and found her lying along upon tho earth; her mother, Lepida, 
sitting by her side—who during her prosperity had not lived in harmony 
with her, but, m this her axtromc necessity, was overcome by aoiupassicm 
for her, and now porauncled lior not to wait for the exocutionor: “ tho course 
of her lifo was run, and her only object now should be to die becomingly.” 
lint a mind sunk and corrupted by dobauoliory retained no souse of honour, 
she was giving way to bootless tears and lamontations when from the shook 
of tho approaching paity the door flew open: tho tribune stood in silence 
befoio lior; but the freodman upbraided her with many and insolent re- 
prosichos, characteristic of the slave. 

Then for tlio first time she became deeply sensible of lior condition, and 
laying hold of tlio stool, appliod it flint to hei throat, then to her breast, with 
tromblmg and irrosolute hand, when the tribune ran her through. Her 
corpse was granted to her mother. Tidings were then carried to Claudius 
that Messallina was no more, without distinguishing whether by her own 
or another’s hand; neither did ho inquire, but oalloa for a oup or wine, and 
proceeded m tlio usual ceremonies o£ tho feast. Nor did he, indeed, during 
tho following days, manifest any symptom of disgust or joy, of resentment 
or sorrow, nor, in short, of any human affection; not when lie beheld the 
accusers of his wife exulting at her death, not when ho looked upon her 
mourning children. The sonata aided in effacing her fiom his memory, by 
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decreeing that; from all public and private places her name should bo rased, 
“d her images removed. To Narcissus were decreed tl.o decorations of 
the quajstorsHp; a very small reward indeed, considering lus towering elo- 
ration; for he was more influential than Pallas and Callistiia.d 


THE INTBIGUES OB' AGRIPPINA 

The froedmen mow lied the task of selecting another wife for llioir focblo 
prince, who was not oapable of loading a single life, and who win Mini to bo 
governed by the successful candidate. The principal women m Homo wore 
ambitious for the honour of sharing the bed of the imperial idiot, but the 
claims of all were forced to yield to those of Lollia Paulina, the former wife 
of Caligula, Julia Agrippina the daughter of Gennaiuous, and Afiliu Polina, 
Claudius’ own divorced wife. The first was patronised by CbUihIuh, ilio 
second by Pallas, the last by Narcissus. Agnpptaft, however, in omrou- 
quence of her frequent access to her uncle, easily triumphed ovor her rivals ; 
m only difficulty that presented itself was that of a limrriugo botwoim 
unole and niece being contrary to Roman maimers, and bomg oven regarded 
as incestuous. This difficulty, however, tlio compliant h. YiIoIUuh, who 
was then censor, undertook to remove. He addressed tho mnmUt, atatuig 
the necessity of a domestic partner to a prince who liacl on him mioh weighty 
public cares. He then launched forth in praise of Agiippma; as to tho 
objection of the nearness of kindred, such unions ho siuu wore pmoliHod 
among other nations, and at one time first-cousins did not u ho to marry, 
wlnle now they did so commonly. The servile assembly outrun tho Hpoakor 
in zeal, they rushed out of the house, and a promiscuous raliblo col loo tod, 
shouting that such was tho wish of the Roman people. Claudius repaired 
to the senate house, and caused a deoroo to bo moilo legalising murrmges 
between unoles and nieces, and he then formally espoused Agrippina. Yut 
such was the light in wluoli tho incestuous union was viowou that, corrupt 
as the Roman oliaracter was become, only two persona wore found to follow 
the imperial example. 

Agrippina also proposed to unite hoc son Domitius with OeUivia Urn 
daughter of Olaudiua, but here there was a difficulty also, for Ootuviu was 
betrothed to L. Silanus. Again, however, sho found a ready tool in tho huso 
Vitellius, to whose son Julia Calvina, tho sister of Silumis, hud boon mar¬ 
ried. As the brother and siBter indulged their affection imprudently, though 
not improperly, the worthy oensor took tho oocasion to mako a oliargo of 
incest against Silanus, and to strike him out of tho list of senators. Clam bus 
then broke off the match, and Silanus put an end to himself on the very day 
of Agrippina’s lmniage. His sister was banished, and Olandnm ordoro'd 
some ancient ntes expiatory of moest to bo performed, unconscious of tho 
application of tliora which would be made to Inmsolf. 

The woman, who had now obtained the government of Olaudiua ami tho 
Roman Empire, was of a vciy different character from tho abandoned Moh- 
sallina. Tho latter had nothing noble about her, sho was tho mere bond slave 
of lust, and cruel and avaricious only for its gratification j but Agrippina 
was a woman of superior mind, though utterly devoid of principle. In her, 
lust was subservient to ambition j it was the desire of power nr the fear of 
death, and not wantonness, that made her submit to tho incestuous tmilmiunH 
of her brutal brother Caligula, and to be prostituted to tho companions of 
his vioes. It was ambition and paiental love that niiido her now form an 
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incestuous union with her undo. To neither of liar husbands, Cn. Domitius 
or CriBpus I’aseienus, does she appeal’ to have been voluntarily unfaithful. 
The bod of Claudius was, however, not fated to be unpolluted; for as a 
means of advancing her views, Agrippina formed an illicit connection with 
Pallas. 

The groat object of Agrippina was to exclude Britannious, and obtain 
the succession for her own son Nero Dountius, now a boy of twelve years ol 
age. Sho therefore caused Ootavia to bo betrothed to him, and slie had the 
philosopher Seneoa recalled from Corsica, whither ho had been exiled by the 
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arts of Messallina, and committed to him the education of her son, that he 
might be fitted for empire. In the following year Claudius, yielding to her 
influonae, adopted Una. 

In order to bring Nero forward, Agrippina oaused him to assume the 
virile toga before the usual age, and tlio servile senate desired of Claudius 
that he might ho consul at the ago of twenty, and meantime be oloot with 
proconsular power without tho city. A donative was given to the soldiers, 
and a cougiary (congiarium) to tlio people in his name. At the Ciroonsian 
gamos, givon to gain tho people, Nero appeared in tlio triumphal habit f 
Britannious in a simple pratpxta. Every one who showed any attachment 
to this poor youth was removed on one pretence or another, and ho was sur¬ 
rounded with tho oimturos of Agrippina. Finally, ns tho two commanders 
of the guards were supposed to be uttaohed to tho interests of the oliildren 
of Mossallina, she persuaded Claudius Unit thoir disoiplino would he mnoh 
improved if they were placed under one commander. Accordingly those 
officers wore removed, and tho oommand was given to Burma Afmnius, a 
man of high ohamoter for probity and of great military reputation, and who 
know to whom he was indebted for his elevotion. 

H \f —VOL. VI, N 
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The pnde and haughtiness of Agrippina fur transcended any thing Hint 
Rome had as yet witnessed in a woman. When the British prince Cuiuo- 
tftcus and lus family, whom P. Ostorius had sent captives to the emperor 
were led before him as he sat on lug tribunal in the plain undo* llio pnuto- 
nan camp, with all tlie troops drawn out, Agrippina appeared sealed on 
another tribunal, as the partner of lus power. And again, whom 11 10 lotting 
off of the Fuoine Lake was celebrated with a naval combat, she presided with 
him, habited in a military cloak of cloth of gold. 

Agrippina at length grew weary of delay, or fearful of discovery. Nar¬ 
cissus, who saw at what she was aiming, appeared rosolvud to exert all his 
influence in favour of Britanmous ; and Claudius himself, ono day when ho 
was drunk, was heard to say that it was lus fate to hoar with the infamy of 
hU wives and then to punish it. He had also bogun to show peculiar murks 
of affection for Britannioua, She therefore rcBolvod to not without delay.* 1 


taoixus describes tittb muiidj&r o» otiMjimuh 

Claudius was attacked with illness, and for the rooovory of Inn health had 
recourse to the soft air and salubrious waters of Sinuoafla. U won then that 
Agrippina, long since bent upon the impious doed, and eagerly Hoi/.mg (lie 
present occasion, well famished too as she was with wicked ugouH, deliber¬ 
ated upon the nature of the poison she would uso: whothor, if it wore Hitddon 
ana instantaneous in its operation, the dospomto nolnevmmmb would not ho 
brought to light; if slie chose materials slow and connluniug iu Ilnur upom- 
tion, whether Claudius, when lus end approaohod, and perhaps having dis¬ 
covered tha tiaaohery, would not resume lus affection for tin mm. Nomdliiug 
of a subtle nature was resolved upon, “auoh ns would diunrilot* bin hmiii 
and require time to Jail.' An oxporioncod artist in such propamlmiiH whh 
onosen,her name Loousfca ; lately condomnod for poisoning, ami long rosorvod 
ns Dim ot tbo instruments 0 S ambition. Yiy tbiB woman 'h nicdY Vbo poison win 
WR 4 * to t administer it was assigned to Ilalotns, ono of the oiiniudis, wlumo 
mgthenT 10 t0 S ° 1Ve Up em P eror>H i’opasts, and prove the viands hy I list¬ 
en™,1th! f 1 the E ftr . fci °! llftrs °* **»» transaction wero soon ftfUmvui-ilK no 
J i i y known that the writers of those times ato able to rououiil. bow 
the poison was noured into n. did, _ ’ w . ‘ l T7, ,b 



atlwuSh cnhT, " e ™?° Ch8m ^‘ 1 ! 1,111118 ttl hU.S 

*1 f fc , h ? dium of hor present proceedings, and eiillod in Mio 

M Mi™ijr t ri 1 ’?! Vh0m ft * hadnl ™ ft<ly imrffwail in hor guilty 

notunawarottK , 118 t S?? U f ? Uler P^moar (1 ,l will, ,l(,„Hy poison ; 
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and by various artifices withheld him from leaving the oh amber. Slie likewise 
detained Antonia and O eta via, lue sisters, and had closely guarded all the 
approaches to the palace • from time to time too she gave out that the prince 
was on the mend, that the Boldiery might entertain hopes till the auspicious 
moment, predicted by the calculations of the astiologers, should arrive. 

At last, on the thirteenth day of October, at noon, the gates of the palace 
were suddenly thrown open, and Nero, accompanied by Burras, went forth to 
the cohort, which, according to tlio custom of the army, was keeping watch. 
There, upon a signal made by the prefect, ho was reoewed with shouts of 
joy, and instantly put into a litter. It was reported that there were some 
who hesitated, looking bade anxiously, and frequently asking where Bri- 
tannious was, but as no one came foiward to oppose it, they embraced the 
choice wluoh was offered them. Thus Nero was borne to the camp, 
where, after a speech suitable to the exigency, and the promise of a largess 
equal to that of the late emperor his father, ho was sainted emperor. The 
voice of the soldiers was followed by the decrees of the senate 5 nor was 
there any hesitation in tho several provinces. To Claudius were decreed 
divine honours, and his funeral obsequies were solemnised with the same 
pomp as those of the deified Augustus ; Agrippina emulating the magnificence 
of her great-grandmother Livm. His will, however, was not rehearsed, lest 
the preference of the son of his wife to his own son might excite the minds 
of the people by its injustice and baseness.** 


THE OHAUAOTEU Olf CLAUDIUS 

Wo meet with more than ono instance in the imperial history of the 
parents suffering for tlio sms of tlieir olnldron. We have already seen how 
much reason there is to believe that tho hatred of the Homans to Tiberius 
disposed them leadily to aooept any oalumny against Livm. Tiberius him¬ 
self was hated tlio more for tlio crimes of lus successor Coaus; and there is 
ground to surmise that much of the odium wluoh has attached to Claudius 
is reflected from the horror with which Nero came afterwards to be regarded. 
Thus did the Romans avenge themselves on tho authors of the principle of 
hereditary succession so long unknown to their polity, and known at last so 
disadvantageously. 

Of Claudius, at least, a fooling of compassion, if not of justice, may 
incline us to pronounce with more indulgence than lias usually been aocordod 
to him. Ho was an imitator, as wo have seen, of Augustus, out only as the 
silver ago might parody the golden, for the manners lie sought to revive, 
and the sentiments lie pretended to regenerate, had not been blighted by the 
passing tempest of civil war, but were naturally decaying from the over- 
ripeness of ago. Nevertheless, it was honourable to admire a noble model} 
there was some generosity even in the attempt to rival the third founder of 
tho state, Nor, in foot, does any period of Homan history exhibit more out¬ 
ward signs of vigorous and successful administration: none was more fertile 
in victorios or produced more gallant commanders or excellent soldiers; 
domostio affairs were prosperously conducted; the laborious industry of the 
emperor hiniBelf tired out all his ministers and assistants. The senate 
recovored some portion of its authority, and, with authority, of oourage and 
energy. 

Claudius secured respect for letters, in an ago of show and sensuality, by 
his personal devotion to thorn. From some of the worst vices of his age and 
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, , .v, His Gluttony, if wo must boliovo tho 

olasa he was remarkably 0 . 1 ’ i lSist bv many high oxninplos; Jim 

stones told of it, wns 0 ™n* ^^1^, W a/the reauLt of tho porvortod 

oruelty* to ™h iei n 3i IB hunmn sitffennff a sport to tho master or fi frfnglo slave, 
training which made hunmn siittenug^ Bi^ v nwiOod nl 

" «£ .“S Tho contend Uu, lu* 



to havo risen poMoimlly nbovo itsinloxuiftliiiff 
v.^- we W thTro.« instance at fi.t, tlio fnlsomo m a aUon i.f « 
JgJto most remarkable of Ins ago for eloqnenoo and ropntod wisdom, 
failed to turn the oourse whether of his justice ot luB augoi. 


THB LIVING CLAUDIUS EULOGISISD BV SUN ISO A 



cause UI »JOJieun.D uiuiumu-ucmiv, IMHV.. -- 4» . , r « \ 

to the machinations of MesanlUna against the friends and udhoroutH or 4u 1.1 
However tins may be, we have seen with what lmpationoo thophihwoplmi 
bore it. On the oocasion of tho clonth of a brother of Polybius, lu> iwUhwM 
a treatise from Ms place of exile to the still powerful fioodmwi, mush w wnw 
styled a “consolation,” in wliioh he set forth nil tlio arguments which wit 
and friendship oould suggest to alleviate his affliction and fortify bin wisdom. 
After assuring him of the solemn truth that all men arc mortal, mid rom nuhng 
him that this world itself, with all that it contains, is subject to tho common 
law of dissolution; that man is bom to sonwj that tho duiid m\ lmvo no 
pleasure in Ins grief; that lufl grief at the best in futile and uuprottUihlu , 
he diverts him with another topic which is meant to bo still more oiTootmil. 
“The emperor,” he says, “ is divine, ami those who w» blawwd by employ immt 
in his service, and have him ever bofoi'o thoir oyos, oau rotam no idle in torsi 
iu. human things; their happy souls neither fear nor Borrow can on lor; Urn 
divinity is with tliem and around them. Mo,” ho deolarca, “thin god Iiiih not 
overthiown; rather he haB supported when others ftUpphiuUnl nm; ho atiU 
suffers me to remain for a monumont of his provid01100 uml uompmwinn. 
Whether my cause be really good or bad, lus jostioo will at hmt jmmmim'o 
it good, or his olemenoy will so regard it. Meanwhile, it i« my coin fort lo 
behold his pardons travelling through tho world; oven fiom the cm nor 
wheie I am cast away Ins mercy luis called forth many an civile boh mi mu, 
One day tho eyes of his compassion will alight on mo also. Truly those 
thunderbolts are just whioh tho thunderytrickon lmvo HioiuhoIvch Lourmul 
to adore. May the immortals long indulge him to tlio world 1 May I10 mnl 
the deeds of Augustus and exceed ilia years l While still resident among iih, 
may death never oross his threshold 1 Distant bo the day, inul reserved 
for the tears of our grandchildren, when his divmo progenitors demand 
him for the heavens which arc his own.' 1 

Such were the phrases, sonorous and unotuously polished, which I’nly- 
hius was doubtless expected to recite in tho ears of tho imperial nodiuit. 
Standing high as he still did in tho favour of Claudius and MoHNiillmn, lie 
had the means, and was perhaps not without the will, to recommend them 
with all Ins interest, and intercede in tho flatterer’s bohalf. Yet Claudius, 
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it would seem, remained wholly unmoved fey a worship moie vehement than 
Ovid's, and enhanced still more by the unquestioned reputation of its 
author. Whatever had been the motives of his sentence against Seneca, 
it was not by flattery that he oould bo swayed to reverse it. Surely, as 
far as we are competent to judge, wo must think the better both of his 
firmness and his sense. Shortly afterwards Polybius was himself subverted 
by the oapiico of Messallma; Messallma in her turn was overthrown by 
Agrippina, and it was not till the sister of Julia had gained the ascendant 
that Seneca obtained at her instance the grace ho had vainly solicited 
through the good offices of the froadman. 


THE DEAD CLAUDIUS SATIRISED BY SENEGA 


But however little Claudius may have relied on the sincerity of this 
brilliant phrase-monger, lie could acaioo have anticipated the revulsion of 
sentiment to which so ardent a wor¬ 
shipper would not blush to give utter¬ 
ance on his demise. It was natural of 
course tlint the returned exile should 
attach himsolf to his benefactress; 
from her hands ho luid lcceivod Ins 
honours, by her ho was treated with 
a oonfidonoe which flattered him. No 
doubt lie was among the foremost of 
tho courtiers who deserted the setting 
to adore tho rising luminary. Yet 
few, perhaps, oould believe that no 
sooner should Claudius bo dead, ere 
yet the nooonts of official flattery bad 
died away which proclaimed lum 
entered upon the divine career of his 
ancestors, than the worshipper of tho 
living emperor should turn his deifi¬ 
cation into ridioulo, and blast lus name' 
with a slander of unparalleled ferocity. 

There is no more ourious fragment of 
antiquity than the Vision of Judgment 
which Seneca 1 ms left us on tho death 
and do ideation of Claudius. 

Tho travoller who has visited mod¬ 
ern Romo in tho autumn Benson has 
remarked tho numbers of unwieldy and bloated gourds which sun their 
specklod bellies before the doois, to foim a favourite condiment to the food 
of tho poorer classes. When Claudius expired in the mouth of Ootobei, 
lus soul, according to tho sutinst, long lodged in the inflated emptiness of 
liis own swollen carcass, migrated by iui easy transition into a kindred 
pumpkin. The senate declared that he had heoomo a god 5 but Seneca 
know that ho was only transformed into a gourd. The senate decreed 
lus divinity, Sonoca translated it into pumpkmity; and proceeded to give 
a burlosqno nocount of what may be supposed to have happened in heaven 
on tho appearance of the new aspirant to oolosfcial honours. A tall gray- 
hairotl iignro has arrived halting at the gales of Olympus; he mops and 
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mows, aud shakes his palsied head, and when tusked ivlumoe 
and what is lus business, mutters an uncouth jargon m reply which 


[At AD] 
llO COllKJM 
none cun 


bold ana vaiianc ns no -.- -- --j 

monstei, with the hoarse inarticulate moaning* of a soal or hoi will C. Ilo 
fanoied that he saw lus tkhtoenth labour boforo him. Presently, on a 
nearer view, he discovers that it is a sort of mail. Accordingly ho talam 
courage to address him with a verso from Homor, the common in lor proto i 
of gods and men; and Claudius, rejoicing at llio sound of Crook, mid 
auguring that his own histones will ho understood in huuvon, ruplnro with 

'Po pass over various incident* whioh aro noxl related, mill the gibus 
of the satinet on the Gaulish origin of Claudius, and liut mil m lav idl¬ 
ing the franchise on Gauls and other barbarians, wo find llio gods iwmuuhled 
m conclave to deliberate on the pro tensions of llioir iiiioxpo(!tod visilor. 
Certain of the deities rise in their places, and express tlioniHolviw with 
divers exquisite reasons in lus favour j and lus admission is about to bo 
carried with acclamation, when Augustus starts to his foot (for tin* first, 
tune, as he oalls them all to witness, since lie boonino a god Jim wolf - I’m 
Augustus m heaven is leserved und silent, and Ire ops strictly to Jus own 
affairs), aud recounts the crimes and horrors of hm grandchild’* carom. 
He mentions the murder of liis father-in-law Sihuiiw, and hi* two h«»hn- 
i 11-law Silanus and Pompeiua, oud the fatlioi-in-luw oE lim dmiglilor, and 
the mother-in-law of the same, of lus wife Messnllinii, and of others umiu 
than can be named. 

Tlie gods are Btruok with amazement aiul indignution. Claudius is nt- 

E elled from the threshold of Olympua, and led by Mercury to tho shades 
slow. As he passes along the Via Saora lie witnesses llio pageant of Ids 
own obsequies, and then first apprehends the fact of liis deuoimo. Ilo linniH 
the funeral dirge in which his aotiona aro colohratod in most grandiloquent. 
Bing-Bong, descending at last to tho abvuptosl bathos. Hut tho mi in ml «nn 
strike a higher note, the advent of the ghost to tho infernal region* is (lo¬ 
se abed with a sublime irony. “Claudius is ooiuo l ” shout Urn HpiuU of tho 
dead, and at once a vast multitude asaomble around him, oxeluiiiimg, with 
the chant of the priests of Apis, “ Wo lrnvo found him, wo have found him ; 
rejoice and be glad I”* Among thorn was Sihus the consul und Jimiim Uu 1 
prrotor and Traulus and Trogus and Cotta, Vo elms, imd h'abuiK, Homan 
knights, whom Narcissus had dono to death. Then ciuno the fioodnmii P11I3 - 
bius and Myron, HarpocrftB, Anipluous, and Phoronuotoa, whom Olamliim 
had despatched to holl before him, thatlio might lrnvo Iih iuuiihIoih below. 
Next advanced Catomus and Rufus, llio prefects, and his fnoiidH Ummih and 
Pedo, and Lupus and Color, considers, und finally a nuinlxu' of Iiih own km- 
died, Ins wife and cousins and son-in-law. “ h'nonda overy whom i ’’ sim 1 im ml 
the fool; « pray how enmo you all hero “How came wo here?” (humlm ml 

1 Seneca, vijWJol 18. Claudius Chjskut voult . ^vpijxcuup, trvyyalnwuep, llioni Iijih Iiihmi 

stata^ wl,i; - h ,,lay I,oasU,ly lma «■“ <“»>'° 

“ Clftienc 0 ia ooiuo, falao, Hooting, porjurod Oluronco. 

That stabbed mo In the Hold by Towlrulnu} " 

}} aioro probable tliut Voltalro had It In his mind when ho pronounced on llio futu of fim,. 
S“ C * ttUdm ° re Byron’s 17, J 
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Pompeius Pedo: « who sent us here l)ut thou, O murderer of all thy friends?” 
And tlioreupon the newcomer is hurried away before the judgment seat of 
ADaous. An old boon companion offers to plead for him; Abacus, most just 
of men, forbids, and condemns the criminal, one side only heard. “As 
he hath done, ” he exclaims, “ so shall he he done by.” The shades are 
astounded at the novelty of the judgment; to Claudius it seems rather unjust 
than novel. Then the nature oi Ins punishment is considered. Some would 
relieve Tantalus or Ixion from their torments and make the imperial culprit 
take then* pluoo; but no, that would still leave him the hope of being him¬ 
self in the oouise of ages relieved. His pains must be never ending, still 
beginning; eternal trifler and bungler that lie was, lie shall play for ever and 
ever with a bottomless dice-box. 

Such was the scorn whioh might be flung upon the head of a national 
divinity, oven though he were the adoptive father of the ruler of the state; 
nor perhaps was the new and upstart deity much raoie cavalierly treated 
than might sometimes he the lot of the established denizens of Olympus. It is 
true that Nero at a later period thought fit to degrade his parent from these 
excossivo honours, and even demolished the unfinished works of his temple 
on tho Ctelian Hill; hut there is no reason to suppose that Seneca reserved 
his spite until this oatastroplie, or that the princo evinced any marks of dis¬ 
pleasure at tho unrestrained laughter with which doubtless his satire was 
greeted. 

While the memory of the deceased emperor was thus ruthlessly torn in 
piocos, the writer had been careful to oxalt in towns the most extravagnnt 
the anticipated glories of his successor ; and tho vain, thoughtless heir per- 
ooivod not that the mockery of liis sire was tlie deepest of insults to himself. 
Of the figure, accomplishments, and character of Nero wo shall speak more 
particularly hereafter; enough that lie was young, that lie was not ungrace¬ 
ful in appearance, that lie had some talentB, and, above all, the talent of ex¬ 
hibiting them, 

With such qualifications the new occupant of a throne could never want 
for flatterers. To sing them, the sage of tho lugged counteuanco mounts 
gaily on tho wings of poetry, and sports in linos of lnollifiuous mellowness, 
such as might grace the erotio lyre of the most callow votary of tlio Muses. 
At last, lie says, in mercy to lus wretchedness, the life-thread of the stolid 
Claudius had been severed by tho fatal shears. But Lacliesis, at that 
moment, had token in her hands another skein of dazzling whiteness, and 
as it glided nimbly through lior lingers, the common wool of life was changed 
into a pieoious tiasuo — a golden ago untwined from the spindle. The 
Bisters ply their work in gladness, and glory in their blessed task j and far, 
far away all etches the glittering thread, beyond tlie years of NeBfcor and 
Tithonus. Phoebus stands by their side, and. sings to them ns they spin— 
Phoebus the god of song and tho god of prophecy. “ Stay not, oil silty not, 
gentle sisters j he shall transcend the limits of human life; lie shall be like 
me in face, like me in beauty; neither in Bong nor in eloquence behind mo 
He shall restore a blissful ago to wearied men, and break again the long 
silence of the Laws. Yes, aa when Lucifer drives the stars before him, 
und morning dissipates the olouds, the bright sun gazes on the world, and 
atiu'lB lua chariot on its daily raoe,—so Caesar breaks^upon tlie earths uuoh 
is the Nero whom Romo now beholds •— beams Ins bright countenance with 
tempored rays, and glistens hia fair neck beneath Lts floating curls.”/ 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 


NERO: LAST EMPEROR OF T 11 W HOUSE 
OF CJESAtt 


(Nero Claudius C^sar Dwnwa Gbumahious: W-flH a.i>.) 

Brought up in a corrupt court, in tho tiiklut. of Wk ninthm’H gniR;y 
intrigue Nero soon saw lumaelf atirroujuled W flattowrw apt at eulogising 
all ins follies anil excusing all his crimes. lift did not look undo islanding 
and. knew what was nglit, but no care was taken to check.Insvioums iiiulnm- 
tions or his vanity wiui regard to his mu wool skill. Yoi for « king (niio 
after his death the first five years of his i<hg» wora laiidod (cjuimjiiriinnim 
Neroma) as the happiest of tho empire. He did, in fuel, tqAwmi taxation m 
the provinces* contend against luxury, and assist poor senator* with money, 
and bid fair to take Augustus ns Ids modol. “ Oh, tlint I hud never hum it'd 
to write! ” he said one day when a death-warrant was given linn to mgn. 
Another tune when the senate was addressing thunks to him ho mud, 
“Wait till I deserve them.” Seneca tuid Hu mis tried, ami for Homo time 
with success, to restrain the stormy passions of their pupil, hub Agrippina's 
ambition mails them break violently forth. 

This imperious woman, thought she was going to reign in hor sou’s u«nn>, 
and desired to be prosont at uenalorinl deliberations. She was numli cha¬ 
grined at having to content bci-self with listening behind a curium. 

One day when Nero was giving audience to some Anno)nun amljnnwilnm 
she advanced to take her pmae bosido him and receive hmmigo. Hub tho 
prince wont to meet her mid prevented what tho Romans even Hum would 
nave regarded as an affront, the intervention of a women in public lUTiunf. 
Leagued with the freodman Pallas, she hoped that nothing would lake plum 
in the palace without her; hut Son ecu and Bunns, although hoi oimturivi, 
were resolved to hinder the domination whiph had degraded ('IuiiiImih. Un¬ 
fortunately, the two ministers, m spite ol the austerity of their lives and 
teaching, found no other way to combat her influence limn by fiwlurmg Um 
prince’s passions. They allowed a number of young wmiioji and dmsoIiiGii 
men to gather lound tho prince. Among tho former Agrippina hooii found 
a rival in tho freedwoman Aoto. She thou changed her Unio und mini mu 1 , 
but caresses ware of no more avail than anger; <uul the two lmmslms, in 
order to show her that lier power was gone, disgraced tho foiodnmn TnlJun. 
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Then Agrippina broke out into open threats. She would reveal tlio 
whole truth, take Bntannicus to the prrotonaus, and return to its lightful 
ocoupant the throne she had bestowed on an ungrateful son. Nero fore¬ 
stalled her. On the first day of 3 ns reign he had put to death a member of 
the imperial family, Silanus by name; the death of his adopted brother 
cost him no more. Bntannicus, who was only fourteen years old, was poi¬ 
soned at a banquet at Nero’s own table. Agrippina, alarmed by this preco¬ 
cious oruelty, sought defenders for herself. She sounded the soldiers, and 
paid graceful attentions to their leaders. Neio, no longer keeping within 
bounds, assigned her a dwelling beyond the palace and scnroely ever saw 
her. lie evon listened to an acousation against her and forced her to answer 
questions from Seneoa and BumiB. She did so, but haughtily, aud Bpoke 
harshly to her son, wliioh did not help her to regain the authority slio had lost. 

Having got rid of Agrippina, the two ministers governed for some years 
with moderation and justice. Several condemnations taught tlie provincial 
governors that their conduct was observed j several taxes were abolished 
or reduced. Nero domanded that they should all bo ropealed. Unfortu¬ 
nately Ioyo of plcasiue now possessed him. Dissolute friends, vulgar liaisons, 
a fatal tnste for the theatre, oorruptod him from day to day. Seneca practised 
his good maxims too little for thorn to influonoe the young ©inporor. Rome 
learned with astonishment that her pnnoe ran about the streets at night dis¬ 
guised as it slave, entering taverns and boating belated folk at tlie risk of 
striking one stronger than himself. A senator onoo returned his blows, and 
had the imprudence next day to apologise. Neio, remembering the inviola¬ 
bility belonging to Ins office of tribune, had him put to death. In the day 
he went to the theatre, giving trouble to the custodians, encouraging applause 
and hissing, exoitmg tumult, and taking pleasure in seeing the sovereign 
peoplo break the benches and engngo in fights in which ho himself joined, 
throwing missiles at a venture from his elevated scat. 

Tlio virtuous sistoi of Brilannious could not be a lit wife for this royal 
debauohe. lie carried off Poppwtv Snbma from her husband Ofclio. Poppten’s 
ambition found an obBtuole in Ootavia, and one even stronger in Agrippina, 
who was not dislrossotl by her son’s criminal conduct, but wnB mu oh avcise 
from Booing Inin under any nifluenoo but her own. 

Irritated by hor reproaches, Nero at last went bo far as to give orders for 
her doatli. AnicoLus, eoinmandor of the fleet at Misonum, formed a plot to 
assassinate the oinptoss. On tlio protoxl of a reoonoiliation she was invited 
to go to Bairn, and was put on a vessel so built as to part asunder when out 
at sea. Agrippina saved herself by Hwuuimng and reached the neighbour¬ 
ing coast, where she took refuge in hor villa at tlio Lucnne Lake. Nero 
caused her to be slabbed, and pioclmmed that she had killed herself after n 
f re oilman sent by lior had boon caught in an attempt lo kill him (69 a.d.) 
Such was tlie fate of this woman, a granddaughter of Augustus, mid sister, 
wife, and moth or, to throe emperors. But revengeful furies puisued the 
parricide in spito of the congratulations wliioh Burma was base enougli to 
offer him in the name of tlie soldiors and the thanks rendered to tlio gods 
in all parts of the city at Seneca’s suggestion. Ho sought to stifle liis 
remorse by plunging into gross and insensate debouohory. His most un¬ 
worthy follies dato from this Umo. The Romans blushed to see him driving 
a chariot m the arena and mounting tho stage to smg and play the lyre. 
We may imagine ho stifled his conscience, but not that h© found rest. In 
Greene, ho dared not enter tho IDleusinian temple of winch tho herald’s voice 
bid the impious au<l parricides avauut. 6 
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During the last two proconsulates tho prefecture of Syria Intel acquired 
its greater extension. On tlie death of Herod Agrippn m 44, hm kingdom 
of Judea had been definitively annexed to this umpire, tuid was subjected, 
as once before, to an imperial procurator, who, while he derived bin limnd and 
oivil authoiity directly from the emperor, and acted in a manner as his vicii- 
loy, was nevertheless placed under the military control of tho proconsul 
Under court protection some of the Judean procurators, especially the infa¬ 
mous Felix, the brother of Pallas, and his partner in the favour of (Handins, 
had indulged in every excess, till tho spirit of revolt already roustul by Urn 
threats of Oaligula broke out m fieroo but desultory acts of violence. These 
indeed bad been repressed with tho stornnoss of Homo, not urmnnglod with 
some features of barbarity peculiar to the East. Nevertheless Hie govern¬ 
ment had resented the tyranny of its own ollicora, which had caused tins 
dangerous insubordination, and Quadratus, tho proconsul, luul himself con¬ 
demned from hts tribunal the mdisciotion of tho procurator Cmiutmia. 
While, however, the authority of the Syrian proconsul was Urns ck tended 
overths region of Palestine in the Bouth, a portion of jus northern dopomloii- 
oies was taken from him, and oreotod for a tome into a separate profuetuio. 


COIUHTLO AND Tirifi IflAHT 

In the year 54 tho bravo DomitiuB Covbulo, rooivlM from his (Uirmtui 
command, was deputed to maintain tho majesty of tho empire in (ho |, in » ol 
the Paithiana, raid defend Armenia from tho lntrignos or viol mum with 
which they oontmued to menace it. The forces of Homo in tlio Rust worn 
now divided between Quadratic raid Corhulo. To the proconsul or Syria, 
were left two legions with their auxiliaries, to Lho new commandoi wore 
assigned the other two, while the frontior tributaries wore oidurcd Lo serve 
in eitlier camp, as the pohey of tlio ompiro should impure. While such whs 
the distribution of the troops, tho territory itself was divided by tho linn or 
the 1.auras; Cappadocia, together with Galatia, was onUiwU'd In Oorbnlo, 

tnraXnn thf1 tt8 ‘ ,pa f at8 PL 'T‘\ 0l \ ho misui U«> lovloH Ilf, reqimvil 

to replace the huy veterans who hud vitmtodUie Syrian logninu : muihun- 
having further strengthened himself from tho Oiirinuu minim this hIdiii 

SaZuie fastness^o? 1 T*™* TVtlio rooks and hihiwh, I.. 

of Ararat n , d “! 0l, K° «“> **Omm torn tlio | C !, n r«iK 
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bulo, having aohievod the most bnlliaut successes in the East of any Romnn 
since PompOT, claimed the whole province of Syria, and the entire adminis¬ 
tration of affairs on the Partlnan frontier, as his legitimate reward. 

Tho union of these vast regions onoe more under a single ruler, so con¬ 
trary, as it would appear, to the emperor's natural policy, was extorted 
perhaps from the fears of Noro, not indeed by actual threats but by the 
formidable attitude of lus genoial. An emperor, still a youth, who had seen 
no service himself, and had only caught at the shadows of military renown 
oast on him by his lieutenants, may have felt misgivings at the greatness of 
the real chiefs of his legions. It was from this jealousy, perhaps, that the 
career of oonouest in Britain was so suddenly checked after the victory of 
Suetonius. Tho position indeed of Corbulo, tho successor of Agnppa and 
Gormonious, might seem beyond the emperor’s reach. It coulcl only be 
balanced by creating similar positions in other quartern, and the empire was, 
m fact, at this moment virtually divided among three or four great* com- 
luandors, any one of whom was fender of more numeious forces thau could 
bo mustered to oppose him at the seat of government. Nero was well aware 
of his danger j but ho had not tho courage to insist, on this oooasion, on the 
division of Syria into two prefectures. He look, ns wo shall see, a baser pre¬ 
caution, and alroady perhaps contemplated the assassination of the lieuten¬ 
ant whom he dared not control. 

It was from Corbulo himself that the proposal oarae for at least n tem¬ 
porary division. That gallant general, a man of antique devotion to military 
principles, had no views of porsonal aggrandisement. When the Parbliians, 
again collecting their foro oh, made a simultaneous attack on both Armenia 
mid Syria, Corbulo declared that the double war required the presence of two 
olnofs of equal authority. lie desired that tho province beyond the Taurus 
should again he made a separate government. Assuming in person the 
dofonoe of the Syrian frontier with three legions, ho transferred Cappadocia 
and Galatia, with an equal force, to CiOBennius Pcotus, who repaid his gen¬ 
erosity by roilooting on the presumed slowness of his operations. But Piolus 
was ns iuoapable as ho was vaui. Having advanced into Armenia, he was 
shut up in one of its cities with two legions, by a superior foioo, constrained 
to implore aid from Corbulo, and at last, when tho distance and difficulty of 
the way precluded the possibility of Buooour, to capitulate lgnominiously. 
VoiogosoB, king of ParfcTua, refrained from proceeding to extremities, and 
treating tho lmmbiod foe as his ancestor had treated Crassus. He pretended 
to doairo only a fair arrangement of tho points in dispute between the rival 
empires: and Puolus, having promised that pending this settlement the 
legions should ho withdrawn from Armenia, was suffered, though not with¬ 
out gnovous indignities, to march out of his oupturod stronghold, and retire 
in haste witlnn ilia frontiers. Anivod thoro, Corbulo treated him with scorn¬ 
ful forbearance ; but the emperor reoalled him from his post, and the com¬ 
bined forces of the province wore once more entrusted to tho only man oapahle 
of lolriovmg tho disaster. 

Corbulo ponetraled into the heart of Armenia by the road which Lucul- 
lus had formerly opened; but the enemy declined to encounter him. Even 
on the spot of Ins ally's recent tiiumphs, Tiridates bowed to the demands of 
tho prooonsul, and consented to lay his duideni at the feet of tho emperor's 
imago, and go U) Homo to r&o&ivo il hack from Jus hand. The claims of the 
puppet TigrnnoB wore eventually sot aside, and while Tiridates did homage 
for his kingdom to Nero, ho was suffered to plaoo himself really under tne 
protection of Vologeses. 
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THE ROMAN PROVINCE OP Hill TAIN 


The limits of the Roman occupation at the clone of the reign of Claudius 
were much unsettled. The southern part of tlio island Iron, llio Stour hi 
the Exe and Severn formed acompaot aud orgwnsad provinro, from whuth 
onlr the realm of Cogidubnus, retaining still the obwaotor ol a dopondont 
sovereignty, is to be subtracted. Beyond the Stour, again, tlio turabny 
oi the leem constituted another extraneous depeiidoney. lira govyrniuouf. 
of the province was administered from Camuloduiuun, ns its oapitnl; nut l 
the whole country was overawed hy the martial altitude of tlio Lontmoung 
Colony there established. Already, perhaps, the city of Louth mum, though 
distinguished by no such honourable title, excelled it iw a place oi ooimueronil 
resort. The broad estuary of tlio Thames, confronting the waters of the 
Scheldt and Maas,was favourably placed for tlio exchange of IhUisU against 
Gaulish and German products ; and tho hill on whioh the oily stood, facing 
the southern sun and well adapted for defonoe, ih placed precisely at 1.1m 
spot where first the river can be crossed conveniently. Swept (Mint anil west 
by the tidal stream, and traversed north nncl south by the continuous Mulish 
loads, Londimum supplied tho wholo island with tho luxuries ol uiuilhcr 
xone, just as Massilui had supplied Gaul.” Hither led tlio ways which pene¬ 
trated Britain from the ports in tho Channel, from Lynuio, Rich borough, 
and Dover. From lienee they diverged again to Caimilodunum liortlieiiHl, 
and to Verulamiiun northwest, at the intersection of line chief national Huuh 
of communication. 


While tlie proprietor, who was govoriior-in-oliiof of tho province, wiw 
oeoupied on the frontier m military opoiations, the fuiaiuuw weiu udminh- 
terod by a procurator j and whatever extortions ho might cmintoimuuo, no 
slight was the apprelieiision of any foimutable resistance to them llmt not 
only the towns, now frequented by thousands of Roman traders, wore left 
unfortified, but the province itself was suffered to remain almost uutiioly 
denuded of soldiers. The legions now permanently quartered in Hritain 
wore four. Of these the Second, the same which under the command 


of Vespasian had recently commanded tho southwest, was now purl tugs sln- 
tioned in the forts on tho Severn and Avon, or advanced to tho nuuampinout 
on the Usk, whence sprang the famous city of Caerleon, the camp of tho 
Legion. Tho Ninth was placed in guard over llio loom, whom) fidelity wiw 
not beyond suspicion. We may conjecture that its headquarters vein oslnb- 
lislied as far north as tho Wash, whore it might dislocate any coiulumilmim 
these people should attempt to form with their unstonily neighbours (ho 
Brigantes. The Twentieth would bo required to eonfunit tho Brigand's 
also on their western fiontier, and to them wo may assign the partition <m 
the Dova or Dee, from whioh the ancient city of Olios Lor luis derived i (h 
name, its site, and the loundationa, at least, of its venerable fortifications. 
There stdl lemamed another legion, the Four t couth ; hut iiivitlmr was I his 
held in reserve in the interior of the province, 'l'lie nouoHHi(m.s oi' lion lei* 
warfaie required its active operations among tho Welsh Jiiounl.ims, winch 
it penetrated step by stop, and gradually worked its way (-owurdn llio lust 
nsylum of the Druids in Mona, or Anglcsoa. 

a P 6 ?^ ll ° l >Hea th°od, proscribed in tlioir own country, would naturally 
zly for refuge to Britain: prosenbe cl in Bntaiu, wherever the power at Uowm 
extended, they retreated, inch by inch, and withdrew from tho massive 
slii-ines which still attest tlimr influence on tho aouthorn plums, to Ui« Nimrod 
jecesses of the little island, surrounded by boiling luUw and duttvud with 
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impenetrable tluoketa. In this gloomy lair, seoure apparently, tliough sliorn 
of might and dignity, they still persisted in the praotice of their unholy 
superstition. They strove perhaps, like the trembling priests of Mexico, to 
appease the gods, who seemed to avert from thorn their faces, with more 
horrid sacrifices than ever. Here they retained their places of assembly, 
their schools, and their oracles; hero was the asylum of the fugitives ; here 
was the sacred grove, the abode of the awful deity, which in the stillest 
noon of night or day the priest himself soaroe ventured to enter, lest he 
should rush unwitting into the presence of its Lord. 

Didius had been satisfied with retaining the Roman acquisitions, and had 
made no attempt to extend them ; and his successor, Yeiamus, had contented 
himself with some trifling incursions into the oountry of the Silures. The 
death of Veranius prevented, perhaps, more important operations. But he 
had exercised rigorous discipline hi the camp, and Suetonius Paulinus, who 
next took the oommand, found tlio legions well equipped and well disposed, 
and the stations connected by military roads across the whole breadth of the 
island. Tho rumours of the city marked out this man as a rival to the gal¬ 
lant Corbulo, and great successes were expected from the measures wlnoh lie 
would bo prompt in adopting. Leaving tho Second legion on the Usk to 
keop tho Siluros in check, and the Twentieth on the Dee to watch the 
Bngantes, lie joined the quarters of the Fourteenth, now pushed as far as 
Sogontium on the Menni straits. He prepared a number of rafts or boats 
for tho passage of the infantry; the stream at low water was perhaps nearly 
fordable for cavalry, and tho trusty Batavians on lus wings were accustomed 
to swim by the side of tlioir horses, clinging by the mane or bridle, across 
the watei'B, not Iobs wide and rapid, of tlioir native Rhine. Still the trajeot 
must have beon perilous enough, oven if unopposed. But now tlio farther 
bank was thronged with ilio Britons in dense airav, while bcLween their 
ranks tho women, clad in black and with hair disnovolled, rushed about 
like furies with flaming torohes, and behind them were seen tho Druids 
raising their hands to heaven, imprecating ourses ou tho daring invaders. 

The Romans wore so dismayed at the sight that, as they oame to land, 
they at first stood motionless to bo struck down by evory assailant. But this 
pnnio lasted only for a moment. Recalled by tho ones of their chiefs to u 
sense of discipline, of duty, of danger, they closed their ranks, advanced their 
standards, struck, broko, and trampled on tho foo before them, and applied 
liie own torches to lus machines and. wagons. The rout was complete; tho 
fugitives, flung back by tlio sea, liad no further place of retreat. The island 
was seamed with Roman entrenchments, the groves out down or burned, and 
evory tinoo spoodily abolished of tho foul rites by which Heaus had been 
propitiated or the will of Taranis oonsnlted. 

From this moment the Druids disappear from tho page of history ; they 
woie exterminated, we may believe, upon their own altars; for Suetonius 
took no half measures. But whatever weie liia further designs for the final 
pacification of the province, they were interrupted bv the sudden outbreak 
of a lovolt in his rear. The Ioeni, as has been said, had submitted, after 
their great overthrow, to tlio yoke of the invaders : their king, Praautngus, 
had been allowed indeed to retain his nominal sovereignty; but lie was 
phiocd under tho control of Roman officials; Ins people were required to 
oontribute to tho Roman treasury: thoir communities were incited to a 
profuse expenditure to which tlioir resources were unequal; while the 
exactions imposed on them were so heavy that they were compelled to borrow 
largely, and entangle themselves in tho meshes of the Roman money lenders. 
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The great capitalists o£ the city, wealthy eourtiom, aml pwwnoroue fwwhmin, 
advanced the eame they called for at exoi-bita.it intml 3 Tiom your to your 
they found themselves less able to meet then- obligation*, and mortal 
property and person to tlieir unrelenting oroditors. Among the immediate 
causes of the insurrection wliioh followed, is mentioned Urn sudden culling m 
by Senoca, the noliest of philosophers, of the largo mvrstmouttt ho Jiad made, 
which lie seemed in danger of losing altogether. 

But the oppression of the Romans wo* not confinwl to tluwo IraiwaoUoiiH. 
PrnautftgUB, in the hope of propitiating the provinciall aovmrait to In* 
family, had bequeathed Ins dominions to the republic. Uc expected perhaps 
that hifl wife and his oluldren, who wore alm» females, if not allowed to 
exercise even a nominal sovereignty after him, would at least be tmitod in 
consequence with the respect due to their rank, and seourod in tfm enjoy¬ 
ment of ample means and consideration. This wits the fairest lot Umt 
remained to the families of the dependent chiotUuns, and 11 10 Roman* hud 
not often grudged it them. But an insolent official, placed in charge of 
these now acquisitions after the doath of Pmsidagus, forgot in thou* iiiHtiinru 
what was due to the birth and even tlie sex of the wroluhed priminWHiN. 
He suspeoted them perhaps of secreting ft portion of lluur patrimony, and 
did not scruple to employ stripes to recover it from the, mol her, while ho 
surrendered her tender childien to evon worse indignities, 


The War with Boadicea , Queen of the lend 

Bondmen, the widowod queen of the Iceni, was a woman of mnseiilino 
spirit. Far from succumbing under tho cruolty of her tyrants and hiding 
the shame of her family, she wont forth into tho publio places, oxlubitnd lIni 
soars of her wounds and the fainting forms of Iior almaod < taught in s, mul 
adjured her people to take adespornte rovongo. The loimi wimi stung to 
frenzy at their saveroign’e wrongs, at their own humiliation. Tim danger, 
tho madness, of the attempt was considered by none for 11 moment. They 
rose as one man j thevo was no power at hand to control them ; the Roman 
officials fled, or, if arrested, wore slaughtered > and a viist multitude, urnirnt 
and uunnued, rolled southward to overwhelm mul oxtupnto tho intruder*. 
To the Colne, to the Thames, to tho sea, tho country lay ontiroly open, Tim 
legions were all removed to a distance, tlio towns worn imunoioHod, tho 
Roman traders settled in them wore untrained to urms. Even tho (’laudinn 
colony was undefended. The procurator, Cains Declaims, was at tliiiinimum t 
absent, and being pressed for succour, could send no mom Mian two hun¬ 
dred soldiers for its protoction. Tattle rolinnen could bn plimod on I ho 
strength of a few worn-out veterans tho natives, however k)hm>ioiih limn* 
assurances, were not unjustly distrusted, for they too, like tlie loom, hud 
suffered their share of insolence and ill-troatmont. The grout toumlo of 
Claudius was a Btandmg mominiont of their humiliation 5 fm its foundation 
their estates had beau confiscated, for its support their Irdmto won rmpmtnl, 
and they regarded tlie native chiefs who had boon enrolled in it* mwvioe us 
victims or traitors. 

Whatever alarm they might feel at the iiidiBormiiiiuto fmy of tho I undos 
descending upon them, they smiled grimly at the punic which 111010 justly 
seized the Romans. The guilty objects of national vengeance discovered 
the chrest prodigies m every event around thorn. Tim wailings of their 
women, the neighing of their horses, were interpreted ns ovil omens. Tirol r 
theatre wns said to have resounded with uncouth noisoH; the buildings of 
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the oolony had been seen inversely reflected in the waters of their estuary; 
and on the ebbing of the tide ghnstly remains of human bodies had been dis¬ 
covered in the ooze Above all, the statue of Victory, erected to face the 
enemies of the republic, liad turned its back to the advancing barbarians and 
fallen prostrate before them. When the colonists proposed to throw up 
hasty entrenchments they were dissuaded from the work, or impeded in it 
by the natives, who persisted m declaring that they had no cause for fear j 
it was not till tlio lconi were actually in. sight, and the treachery of the 
Trinoban tea no longer doubtful, that they reheated tumultuously within the 
products of tlio temple, and strengthened its Blonder defences to support a 
sudden attack till succour could amve. Bub the impetuosity of the assault 
overcame nil resistance. Tlio stronghold was stormed on the second day, 
and all who had sought refuge in it, armed and unarmed, given up to 
slaughter. 

Meanwhile the report of this foarful movement had travelled far and wide 
through tlio country. It reached PotilniB Cercalia, the commander of tlio 
Ninth legion, which we suppose to have boon stationed near the Wash, and ho 
broke up promptly from Ins camp to hang on the rear of the insurgents. It 
lonahod the Twentieth legion at Deva, which awaited the orders of Sueto¬ 
nius himself, as soon as he should learn on the banks of the Menai the perils 
in which the province was involved. The propraetor withdrew the Four¬ 
teenth log ion from the smoking groves of Mona, and urged it with redoubled 
speed along the highway of Wailing street, picking out the best troops 
from the Twentieth ns ho rushed by, and summoning the Seoond from Isca 
to join him m the south. But Pcenius Posfcumus, who commanded this latter 
division, neglected to obey his orders, and oTOuclied in terror behind lus forti¬ 
fications. The Ioeni turned boldly upon Cerialis, wlio was hanging close 
upon their heels, and routed his weaned battalions with greut slaughter. 
Tho infantry of the Ninth legion was out to pieces, and the cavalry alone 
esoaped within then* ontrenohmonts. But tlio barbarians had not skill nor 
patience to conduct the siege of a Roman camp. They loft the squadron 
of Cerialis unmolested, nor did they attempt to force the scattered posts of 
tho Romans around them. After giving Camulodumun to tho flames, they 
dispersed throughout the country, plundering and destroying. 

SuetomuB, unappalled by the frightful accounts which thronged upon 
him, hold on Ins course steaclfnstly with his Bingle legion, broke through the 
scattered hands of tho enemy, and roadbed Londinimn without a cheek. 
This place was crowded with Roman residents, crowded still more at this 
moment with fugitives from the country towns and villas: but it was unde¬ 
fended by walls, its population of traders wub untrained to arms, and Sue¬ 
tonius sternly determined to leave it, with all the wealth of the province 
which it harboured, to the barbarians, rather than sacrifice his soldiers in a 
VRin attempt to save it. The policy of the Roman commander was to secure 
his communications with Gaul but ho was resolved not to abandon the 
country, nor surrender the detachments hemmed in at various points by the 
general rising of the Britons. 

The prooiso direction of liis movements we can only conjecture. Had he 
retired to tho eoutliorn bank of tho Thames, he would probably have defended 
tlio passage of that river j or had the Britons crossed it unresisted, tho his¬ 
torians would not have failed to signalise so important a success. But the 
situation of Camulodumun, enclosed m its old British lines, and hooked by 
the sea, would offer him a secure retreat whole he might defjf attack and 
await reinforcements ; and the insurgents, after their recent triumphs, had 
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abandoned their first oonquosts to wreak thoir fury upon other sonln of 
Roman civilisation. While, therefore, tlio loom snaked uml buniod firm 
Verulamiuin, and next Londimum, SuefcomuB probably made n Hank maroh 
towards Camulodunum, and kept ahead of their pursuit, till lie oould chooso 
his own position to await their attaok. In a valley between undulating 
hills with woods m the rear and the ramparts of the Biitisli oppidnm not 
far perhaps on lus right flank, ho lmd ovory advantage for marshalling hi B 
slender forces j and these were lmn-onsad m number more than in strength 
bv the fugitives oapable o! bearing arms, whom lie had allowed to chug to 
his fortunes. Ten thousand rosoliito mon drew thoir swords for the Itonmn 
Empire in Britain. The natives, many tunes thoir munbor, sproad fur and 
wide over the open plain before them j but the narrow front of Urn [tomans 
oould be assailed by only few battalions at once, and the wagons, which con¬ 
veyed their accumulated booty and boro thoir wives and olnldioii, thronged 
the rear and out off almost the possibility of retreat. 

But flushed with victory, impatient for tlio slaughter, unlimited with 
desperate resolution to die or conquer, the Britons east no look or thought 
behind them. Boadioca herself drove from rank to lunk, finm nation In 
nation, with lier daughters bosido her, attesting the outrage she bud nudiii i*d, 
the vengeance she lmd aliendy taken, proclaiming tho gallant clouds of tlui 
queens before her, under whom British warriors had so often tii inn phot), 
denouncing as intolerable the yoke of Roman insolence, and clodmmg that 
whatever the men might doterniino, the vvomon would now bo free or polish. 
The harangue of Suetonius, on the otiior hand, wus blunt and huiuiihIks. Ho 
told his men not to mind the multitlidos before thorn, nor llio nuiso limy 
made; there were more women among thorn than mon ; us lor thoir own 
numbers, lot them remember that in all buttlos a fow good swordsmen rocdly 
did the work; tlio half-armod and dasUu’d crowds before tboui would break 
and fly when they saw again tho prowess of the Roman pri mi piles. 

Thus encouraged, the legionaries could with dilliculty bo rtmtiallied to 
await the onset; and as soon ns the assailants had exhausted timer iiiihhiIoh, 


boi*e down upon them in the wed^o-shuped column which hud so often 
broken Greeks, Gauls, and Carthaginians. Tho auxiliaries followed with no 
less impetuosity. The horsemen, lanoo m hand, pierced till (High tho mules 
which still kept their ground. But a single charge wiim enough. The 
Britons were m a moment shattered and routed hi unolhor mom cm I, Iho 
Romans had reached the long circumvallation of wagons, among which 
the fugitives were soramblmg m dismay, slow llio cattle anil tlm women 
without remorse, and traced with a lino of corpses and oiuvuhnon the limits 
of the British position. Wo may beliovo that tho nimmacio was mmnimim. 
The Romans declared that eighty thousand of thoir ommiuw periHlmd, while 
of thoir own force they lost only four hundred slam, and about as many 
wounded. Boadicca put an end to her lifo by poison; wo could have wished 
to hear that the brave barbarian had fallcm on a Roman pike. Suetonius laid 
won the greatest victory of the lmporiul history, lo complete his triumph, 
the coward, Postumus, who had shrunk from Ins assistance, throw himself, in 
shame and mortification, on his own sword. 

By this utter defeat the Biitish insurrection was paralysed. Through- 
out the remainder of tho season the Romans kept the Hold ; they received 
reinforcements from the Gorman camps, and tlicir scutlnrml cohorts were 
gradually brought togethoi in a foroa which overawed all renin tin mo. The 
revolted district were chastised with fire and sword, and Urn ayHlematio 
devastation inflicted upon thorn, suffering us they alroudy wore from tho 
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negleot of tillage during the brief intoxication of their success, produced a 
famine which swept off the seeds of future insurrections. On both sides 
a fearful amount of destruction had been committed. Amidst the over¬ 
throw of the groat cities of southern Britain, not less than seventy thou¬ 
sand Roman colonists lmd perished. The work of twenty years was in a 
moment undone. Far and wide every vestige of Roman civilisation was 
trodden into the soil. At this day the workmen who dig through the 
foundations of the Norman, and the Saxon London, strike beneath them 
upon llio traces of a double Roman oity, between winch lios a mass of charred 
and broken rubbish, attesting the conflagration of the terrible Boadicen. 

Britain again a Peaocful Provinoe 

Tl\c temper of Suetonim, ftft may ho supposed from what has boon 
already reoordod of liim, wits stern and unbending, even beyond the oidi- 
nary typo of his nation. No other officer, perhups, in the Roman armies 
could have so turned disaster into viotory, and recovered a piovinco at a 
blow, but it was not in his character to aootho the conquered, to conciliate 
angry passions, to restore the oharm of moral superiority. Classioinnus, 
who succeeded Catus as procurator, complained of him to the omporor, as 
wishing to protract hostilities against the exasperated Britons, when every 
end might bo obtained by conciliation. 

A fro o dm nil of the court, named Polycletus, was sent oil the delicate 
mission, to judge between the civil and the military oluef, and to take the 
measures most fitting for semiring police and obedience. Polycletus brought 
with him a large force from Italy and Gaul, and was no loss surprised per¬ 
haps than the legions he commanded, to see himself at the head of a Roman 
army. Even the barbarians, we aro told, clonded tbo victorious warriors 
who bowed m submission to the orders of a bondman. But Polydetua could 
make himself obeyed at least, if not respected. The loss of a few vessels on 
the coast furnished him with a protoxt for removing Suetonius from his 
oominand, and transferring it to a oonsular, Potromus Turpilianua, whoso 
temper and policy inclined equally to poaoe. 

From the lenity of this proprietor the happiest consequences evidently 
ensued. The southern Britons aoquiosoed in tho dominion of Romo, while 
the northorn wore awed into deference to her suporior influence. Her mou- 
nois, her arts, hor commerce, penetrated far into regions yet imoonquored 
by tho sword. Ilor establishments at Londinium, Verukimium, and Uamul- 
oclunum rose again from their ashes. Novor was the peaceful enterprise of 
her oitizcns moio vigorous and elastic Ilian at this period. The luxuries of 
Italy and the provinces, rapidly increasing, required the extension to the 
utmost of all her resources. Manufactures and commerce wore pushed for¬ 
ward with unoxampled notivity. 

Tho produols of Britain, rude nstlioy wero, consisting of raw materials 
chiefly, were demanded with an insatiable appetite by the cities of Gaul and 
Germany, and exchanged for arts and letters, whioh at least decked her 
soi vitiulo with silicon fotters. Tho best of the Roman commanders, — and 
there wore some, wo may believe, among them both thoughtful and humane, 
—while they acknowledged they had no right to conquer, yet believed that 
thoir conquests wore a blessing. Tho best of the nntivo oliiefs — and some 
too of them may have wished for the real happiness of their countrymen,— 
acknowledged, perhaps, that while freedom is the noblest Instrument of 
virfcuo, it only degrades the vicious to the lowest depths of barbarism.e 
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In Romo meanwhile tlio public evils grow daily move opproamvt', mul the 
means of redress wore decreasing. It was now tlml Burras died C(i 2 a. in), 
whether by jioiaon or disease is uncertain; that it was disease wan in lor rod 
from the fact that* Ins throat gradually swelling internally and tho passage 
being closed up, he oenaod to breathe. Many asHortod tied, by tlm order of 
Nero, under colour of applying a roinedy, his public wuh aumiitiid with a 
poisonous drug, and that Burr us, having discovered tlio Crouch cry, wlion tho 
prinoe came to visit him, turned his face and eyes another way,* mul to his 

repeated inquiries about ins health, liiado 

- J -— no ether answer than tins: “1 am woll .* 1 

At Homo tlio hciiho of lus loss wuh (loop 
and lasting, ns well fiom tho memory of 
his virluo as from tho spiritI okh simplicity 
of ono of his siiotmws, nud tho ilaming 
enormities and adulteries of tho other. 
For Nero had crouted two cui|»l iiiiih of tho 
niiotoiian guards—namely, Komus UuIuh 
for lus popularity, iu ooriHnqiionon of his 
administration of the public slot on without 
doming any profit from it* and Sopho- 
niuH Tigollmus, purely fiom pailmlily to 
tlio invotomto lowliness and infamy of* tlm 
man; and their mlluoneo was according 
to tlioir known inminor of life. TigclIiiitiH 
hold greater sway oyor tlio mind of Niuo* 
and was admitted to hIihtu in Ins most 
sooret dolmuohoricH; Itnfim ibuinsbml in 
the good opinion of the people mid sol¬ 
diery, which ho found a denial to him 
with tho ompoi'M 1 . 

I ho cloath of Jinri iis in ado an inroad 
U P°^ tho inlhumco of Bouwtv, a H good 
counsels hiul no longer the sitine force now 
that 0110 of tho champions of virtue was 
icmovod, and Noro naturally im lined to 
follow tlio more depraved, who iisHiiilod 
Sonoca with various lmnulatioiH* that ho 

far surpassing ft, measurs of a S&'lf IZZZZT 

so^Tt™' "n n V<lr1 ' 1 . ,1 B ‘“"‘““'f U'o ... ,,f 

\sir ssrr'riea 

prime of youth; jw ouc-ht new in i 1 ^ 108 , 3 ^ childhood, mid uiTlved ut tho 
was "* «*t aouourplSt “ H h ° 
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Seneca was not unapprised of tlio effortB of Ins calumniators, as they were 
discloeod to lnm by such as retained some oonoem for the interests of virtue; 
and as tlio emperor manifested daily more shyness to wauls him, lie besought 
an opportunity of speaking to him, andliuving obtained it, thus began: “ This 
is tlio four toon tli year, Czesar, sinool was summoned to train you for your high 
doBtiny, and the eighth smoe your advancement to tlio empire. During 
tlio intervening period, you have aliowored buoIi honours and riohes upon me, 
that nothing is wanting to complete my felicity but the capacity to use them 
with moderation, I shall quote great examples, such as are adapted, not to 
my station and fortune, bait to yours. Augustus, from whom you are the 
fourth in descent, granted to Marcus Agrippa leave to retreat to Mytilene, 
and to Cuius Mtooonas he allowed, evon in Homo itself, a retirement as com- 
ploto as in any foreign country *, the former his oompmnon m the wars, 
tho other long harnssoci at Romo with manifold occupations and public cares , 
both rcooivcd rowards ample indeed, but proportioned to tlieir servicos. For 
myself, what othor claims upon your niumuconoo have I been able to advance, 
oxoopt my litorary attainments, nursed, so to spoak, in the shades of retire¬ 
ment, and which have been rendered famous, because I am bclievod to have 
assisted your uiuly years in the acquisition of learning ; a glorious reward 
for such a sorvice ! But you encompassed me with boundless favours, un¬ 
numbered riches; bo that when I ruminate upon my situation, as I often do, I 
aay to myself, Can it be that I, tho son of a knight, tlio native of a province, 
am ranked among the oliief mon of Romo ? Ilns my upstart name acquired 
splendour among tho nobles of the land, and men who glory in a long line of 
honoured ancestors ? Where thou ih that philosophic spirit which professed 
to bo satisfied with aoanty supplies? Is it employed m adorning such gar¬ 
dens as those, in pacing majestically through those sub urban retreats? Does 
it abound in estnlos so extensive as those, and in suoli minienso sums put out 
at interest ? One plea only occurs to my thoughts; that it beooinos not mo 
to opposo your bounties. 

“ But both of us have now filled up our measure ; you, of all that the 
bounty of a prinoo could confer ui>on his friend; I, of all that a fneiul could 
nocopt from the bounty of liis prinoe. Every addition oan only furnish fresh 
materials for envy, which, indeed, like all oilier oarthly tilings, lies prostrate 
beneath your lowering groatnoss, hut woighs heavily on mo; I require assist¬ 
ance. Thus, in tho same mnnnor as, were I weary and faint with the tods 
of waifaro or a journey, I should imploro indulgonco, so in this journoy of 
life, old as I am, and unequal even to tho lightest oares, since I am unable 
longer to sustain tho weight of mv own richos, I seek protection. Order 
your own stowards to uiulorlako tho di motion of my fortune, and to annex 
it to your own j nor shall I by this plungo myself into poverty; but hav¬ 
ing surrendorod those things by whoso splendour I am exposed to tho 
nssauUs of onvy, all the time wluoh is bqI apart for the oaro of gardens and 
villas I shall apply onco moro to tho cultivation of my mind. To you vigour 
remains moro than onough, and tho possession of imperial powor established 
during so many years. Wo, your friends, who are more advnuoed in years, 
may take our turn of ropose. This, too, will redound to your glory, that you 
had olovntod to tho highest posts thoso who could put up with a liumhle 
condition.” 

To Huh speech, Nero replied much in this manner: “ That I am able 
time on tho momont to combat your studied reasonings, is tho first benefit 
wluoh I acknowledge to have derived from you, who have taught me not only 
to spoak on subjects previously considered, but also to deliver my sentiments 
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extemporaneously. It is true, my direst anoestor Augustus allowed 
Aerippa anil Mroeeims to pass their time m retirement aftei then- toils, trot 
at that period of life when Ins authority protected him, whalovor was the 
extent or nature of the concession lie made to them 5 but nevertiiolofjs lie 
divested neither of them of the rewards he had conferred upon them. 1 hoy 
had earned them in war and civil perils, for in those tlio earlier days of 
Augustus were ocoupied; nor would your sword or your nanus Imvo boon 
wanting had I boon engaged m military affairs. Hut what my existing cir¬ 
cumstances required you rendered j you nursed my childhood and directed 
my youth by your moral lessons, your counsel, and your precepts ; and tho 
favours you have bestowed on me, will never perish while life remains, 
Those you have received from me, your gardens, oapital, and country souls, 
are liable to the accidents of fortune j and though thoy may appear of grout 
extent, yet many men, by no moans equal to you so accomplishments, luwo 
enjoyed more. I am nalmmed to instanoe freedmon, wlio in point of rich oh 
cut a greater figure than youj and when I considor this, I hoo ORoasion to 
blush that a man who holds the highest place in my esteem, does not ns yet 
transoend nil others in the gifts of fortune. 

“But while you have attained maturity of years, ami htivo yet vigour 
enough for business and the enjoyment of tho fruits of your toils, i am only 
performing tho early stages of the imperial oareer 5 unless poriinpn you doom 
less of yourself than Vitellms, who was thrice consul ; and think that I 
should fall short of Claudius. But my liborality is uimblo to make up to 
you a fortune equal to that which Volusms amassed during yours of parsi¬ 
mony, If in any respect I deviate from the right path, owing to the protio- 
neBS to error natural to youth, you Bhcmld rather recoil my wandering Hlops, 
and guide that strength which you have adorned, by more intonso im’orlH to 
assist me. It is not your moderation, if you give baok your wealth, nor your 
retirement, if you forsake your prince, 011 which tho tongues of all men will 
he employed ; but my rapaoiousneBS, and the dread of my 01*11 oily, Bui sup¬ 
pose your self-command should form tho great theme of public npphuiao ; 
still it will refleot no honour upon the character of a wise man, to map 11 
harvest of glory to himself from a proceeding by which he brings infamy 
upon his friend.” To those words lie added losses and ombraoos ; framed 
as he was by nature, and trained by habit, to veil his rancour under Urn guise 
of hollow compliments. Seneoa presented his thanks ; tho univorsal oh wo of 
conferences with ti sovereign 5 lie changed, however, tlio mo Hinds of IiIh 
former state of power, put a stop to tho oonflnx of visitois, avoided a tutin 
of attendants, and seldom appeared 111 the streets of tho city ; proton (ling 
that his health was in an unfavourable state, or that he was detained at lioiuo 
by pbilosoplucal pursuits. 


OOTAVIA H7T TO DEATH 

Nero, having received the deoreo of the soirnto, and porcoivmg Hint ill! 
his villainies passed for acts of exemplary merit, rudely repudiated 3ns wife, 
Octavia, alleging u that she was barren ” and then espoused 1’oupiuit. Thin 
woman, who had been long the concubine of Nero, and, as her lulultoror and 
her husband, exeroising absolute sway over him, suborned 0110 c>f Octavin’s 
domestics to aoouse her of an amour with a slave. Euoerus, a native of Alex¬ 
andria, a skilful flute-player, was marked out as tho objool of tho charge 5 
her maids were examined upon the rack, and though some of thorn, over¬ 
come by the intensity of the tortrne, made false admissions, the major part 
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persisted in vindicating the purity of their mistress. She was however put 
away in the fiisfc instance under the specious formality of a legal divoroe, 
and the house of Burras, with the estate of Plautus, ill-omened gift, were 
assigned to her, soon after she was banished into Campania, ana a guard 
of soldiers plaoed over lior. This led to frequent and undisguised com¬ 
plaints among the populace, who are comparatively unrestrained hy pru¬ 
dential motivos, and from the mediocrity of their eiroumstancos arc exposed 
to fewer dangers. They lmd an offeot upon Nero, who m consequence re¬ 
called Oetavin from banishment, but without the slightest misgiving at his 
atrooiouB villainy. 

Forthwith the people' went up to the Capitol in transport, and at length 
pouiod forth unfeigned tlianlcs to the gods. They tlu-ow down tlio statues 
of Popptoa, oarriocl those of Octavia upon thou* shoulders, wreathed them 
with garlands, and plaoed them on tho Forum and the teraplos. They even 
wont to offer tho tribute of tlioir applause to tho prince j the pnnoe was made 
tho object of their grateful adoration. And now they were filling the palace 
with their orowd and clamour, when parties of soldiers were sent out, who 
by boating thorn and threatening them with the sword, tonified and dispersed 
tliom. Whatever was overthrown during the tumult was restored, and the 
tokens of honour to Poppam replaood. Tina woman, ever prone to atrocities 
from the impulse of haired, ana now stimulated by her fears also, lost either 
a more violent outbreak of popular violence should take place, or Nero should 
succumb to tho kioUmition of tho people, throw herself at liis knees, and said 
therewith, “ lior circumstances wore not in that state that bIiq durald contend 
about her marriage with lum, though that object was dearer to her than life; 
but her very life wiki placod in lmminont jeopardy by tho dependents and 
Blftvos of Ootavia, who calling themselves tho people of Home, had dared to 
ooimint uots in linio of pouoo whioh woro seldom produced by war. But 
those linns woro taken up against tho prince j they only wanted a loader, 
and a oivil commotion once oxoilod, they would soon find one. Octavia has 
only to leave Campania and come into the oily j when at her nod, m her ab- 
sonoo, such tumults were raised. But if this were not the object, what crime 
had she commiltod? Whom had sho oilondod? Was it beoauso slio was about 
to give a genuine offspring to the family of tho Ciosnra, that the Roman people 
ohoac that the spawn of an Egyptian flulo-playor should bo palmed upon the 
impontil aminoneo ? To sum lip all, if that stop was essential to tlio public 
weal, ho should call home liis nualresH voluntarily rather than by compulsion, 
or consult his safety by tv righteous retribution. Tho first commotion, had 
subsided under moderate applications, but if they should despair of Octa- 
via’s being tlio wifo of Nero, llioy would givo her another husband.” 

This artfully aoinpound spoooh, uduplod to oxoito fear and rage, at once 
produoed the desired effect, and torriiicd while it infiainod tlio imperial 
hearer; but a Hiiapioion rosting only on tho evidence of a Blavo, and 
neutralised by tho assovorations of the tortured maids, was not strong 
enough for this purpose. It was therefore resolved that some person should 
he found who would confess the guilty oommorco, and who might also be 
plausibly charged with tho orimo of rebellion. Anieetns was judged a 
fitting mntrumoiit for this purpose} tlio saino who had accomplished the 
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imm; whom tho omperor, after Unit horrid service, hold in light esteem, 
but afterwards in extraordinary detostation; for tlio ministors of nefarious 
deeds seem in tho eyes of their employers ns living reproaches of their 
iniquity. linn therefore Noro summoned} and told lum that lie alone 
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had saved tho life of the prince from the dark devices of liis mother ; an 
oppoitunity for a aervioe of no less magnitude now presented itself by re¬ 
lieving lnm from a wife who was Ins mortal enemy, nor was there nood 
of force or arms ; he had only to admit adultery with Octuvift. Ho piom- 
ised rewaids, which he said must indeed be kept a socrot for tho present, 
but of great value, and also a delightful letreat; but threatened luiu with 
death, if he declined the task. Anicetus, from ail inhoront perversity of 
principle, and a facility in cnuie produced by tlie horrible trunsaolions m 
winch lie had been already engaged, even exceeded his oidors in lying, and 
made confession of tho adultery to the friends of the prinoo, whom ]io luid 
summoned as a counoil. lie was then banished to Sardinia, wlioro ho 
lived in exile, but not in poverty, and whore ho diod a natural dentil. 

Now Neio in an edict stated that Ootavia, in hopes of engaging tho 
fleet in liei conspiracy, had corrupted Anicetus tho admiral. And fmget¬ 
ting that lie had just before accuse cl her of barrenness, ho added, that in 
guilty consciousness of her lust, she had produced abortion, and that all 
these were cleaily proved to him. And he confined her m tlm islnnd 
Pandataria. _ Never was there any oxilo who touched tlie hearts of tliu 
beholders with deoper compassion j somo there wero who still rommnhorod 
to have seen Agrippina banished by Tiberius; the more rooonl auiTorings 
of Julia were Idee wise recalled to mind, confined tliore by Claudius: hilt 
they had experienced some happiness, and the rooollootion of tlioir former 
splendour proved some alleviation of tlioir present horrors, To Ootavia, 
in tho first plaoe, the clay of her nuptials was m place of a funeral day, 
hemg brought under a roof whore she encountered nothing but memorials 
of woo; her father out off by poison, and soon afterwards her broth nr j 
tlien a handmaid more influential than her mistressj Poppaia wedded to 
her husband, only to bring destruction on lus lawful wife—and lastly, u 
crime laid to net charge more intolerable than death in any shape. 

Ana this young lady, in her twentieth year, thrown among couLurions 
and common soldiers, mid alroady bereft of life undor the pmmgo of lm- 

nnu.tl? n0 i t ’ ho 'i Q ™ T ' a8 ropoae of death. After 

an mteival of a few days she was ordered to die, wlion sho protested, “ who 

was now a widow, and only the emperor’s sister”; appealed to tho Hor- 
nR^ 01 *rvf th A common re J fltlV0 . a of Naro herself 5 and lastly invoked tho 

would have i had livtKl ’ ,1W murringe-Htato 

SnltiW » r tC ° d ,’ ^ hot lmvo boon doomed to 

evervTomt • Jl tied f ", 8t T fc i l , bon ^ “id her veins ope,uni in 
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used tho wliole oity ns his house. Remarkable above all others for the dis¬ 
play of luxury and the noise it made in the wotld was the feast given by 
Tigollmus, win oil, (says Suotonius), I will dosenbo by way of specnnon, 
that I may not have to repeat tho instances of similar prodigality. For this 
purpose, lie biult, in the lake of Agnppo, a raft wluoli supported the ban¬ 
quet, wluoli was diawn to and fro by other vessels, the vessels were striped 
with gold and ivory, and rowed by bands of patliics, who weie ranged ac¬ 
cording to thoix ago, and accomplishments in tho science of debauchery. 
Ho lmd procured fowl and venison from re¬ 
mote regions, with sea-fish oven from the 
oooan; upon tho margin of tho lake were 
erected brothels, filled with ladies of distinc¬ 
tion 5 ovar against thorn naked harlots woro 
oxposed to viow; now, wero behold obsoono 
gosturcs and motions j and ns soon as dark¬ 
ness oamo on, all tho neighbouring groves and 
otrcumjucont dwellings lcsoundod with music, 
and glared with lights. Nero wallowod in all 
sorts of defilements, lawful and unlawful, and 
scorned to loavo no atrocity which could add 
to his pollution, till a few days afterwards he 
married, as a woman, ono of tins contaminated 
herd, named Pythagoras, with all tho solem¬ 
nities of wedlock. Tho Roman emperor put 
on tho nuptial veil; tho augurs, tho portion, 
the bridal hod, tho nuptial lorohos, woro all 
soon; in fine, everything oxposed to view 
which, ovon m a female* ia covered by tho 
night. 


XIIId GREAT EIRE AT ROME, l'KItSHOU- 
XIO.N 01)' THE OIIIUSTIANS 

Tlioro followed a dreadful disaster; whether 
fortuitously, or by tho wicked contrivance of 
tho pi moo, is not dolorminod, for both are 
assorted by historians; but of all tho calami- A Ckwiukioh 

tios wluoli over befell Lliia oity from tho rage 

of iiro, this was tho most terrible and severe. It broke out in that part of 
tho Cirous wluoli is contiguous to mounts Palatine and Ciolius j whore, by 
rooson of shops in which woro kept such goods as minister aliment to fire, 
tho moment it commenood it acquired strongth, and being accelerated by the 
wind, it sproad at oneo through tho whole extent of tho Cirous ; for neither 
woro tho houses secured by enclosures, nor the toinplos onvironod with walls, 
nor was there any other obstaolo to interoopt its pi ogress; but the flame, 
spreading every way impetuously, invaded first the lower regions of the city, 
tlion mounted to tho higher; then again ravaging the lower, it baffled evory 
offort to extinguish it, by the rapidity of its destructive course, and from the 
liability of the oity to conflagration, m consequence of the narrow and intn- 
cato alloys, and the irregularity of the streots in anoiont Rome. Add to tins, 
the wailings of torriJiod woman, tho infirm condition of tho aged, and the 
helplessness of childhood; such as strove to provide for themselves, and 
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those who laboured to assist o the is 5 these dragging the feeble, those waiting 
for thorn; some hurrying, others lingering; altogether created 11 s00110 of 
universal confusion and embarrassment. And while they looked hack upon 
the dunger in their rear, they often found themselves boast boforu, and on 
their sides, or if they escaped into the quarlois adjoining, those too wore 
already seized by the devouring flames; even the parts which thtiy buliovud 
remote and exempt, were found to be 111 the same diatiess. At lust, not know¬ 
ing what to shun, 01 where to seek sanctuary, they crowded the Btreotu, mid 
lay along in the open fields. Some, fiom the loss of their wholo subsUuuio, 
oven the means of their daily sustenance, others, from affection for their rela¬ 
tives, whom they had not been able to snatch from the flames, suffered them¬ 
selves to perish in them, though they had opportunity to osoupo, Neither 
dared any man offer to check the fire; bo repeated wore the moimccs of many 
who forbade to extinguish it; and because others openly throw IhobrundH, 
with loud decimations that “they had one who authorised them”; whether 
they did it that they might plunder with the loss restraint, or 111 consequence 
of orders given. 

Neio, who was at that juncture sojourning ot Antrum, did not return to 
the city till the fire approached that quarter of his lionao which cm mooted 
the palace with the gardens of Mmccnaa; nor could, it, however, bo pre¬ 
vented from devouring the house and palace, and every tiling around. Hut 
for the relief of the people, thus destitute, and dnvon from their dwellings, 
he opened the Field of Mars and the monumental odifioos oroctocl by AorinniL 
and even his own gardens. He likewise reared temporaiy houses for the 
reception of the forlorn multitude, and from Ostia and the neighbouring 
cities, were brought up tho river household uecossarios; and the price of 
grain was reduced to three sesterces the measure. All which proceed lugs, 
though or a popular oharaoter, were thrown away, because a rumour hud 
become universally current, that “at tho very tune whou tho oily wits in 
flames, Nero, going on the stage of his private theatre, sang, ‘The ’Destruc¬ 
tion of lroy, assimilating tho present disaster to that catastrophe of 
ancient times. 1 


t * 16 , a * xtb day, the oonflagrotion was stayed nt tho foot of 

i ne i by P ? UlUg ( 0W1 ] au entity of buildings, ho that an upon 

space and, as it were, void mr, might check the 1 aging element by breaking 
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prince; they had even undertaken to sink a navigable canal from the lake 
Avernua to the mouth of the Tibei, over an arid shore, or through opposing 
mountains. nor indeed does there occur anything of a humid nature for 
supplying water, oxoept the Pontine marshes; tlie rest is either craggy 
rook or a parched soil; and had it even been possible to bieak through these 
obstructions, tho toil had boen intolerable, and disproportioned to the 
object. Noro, however, who longed to aohievo things that exceeded credi¬ 
bility, exerted all Ins might to perforate the mountains adjoining to Avernua : 
and to this day there remain traces of Ins abortive project. 

But the rest of tho old site not occupied by his palace was laid out, 
not aa after the Gallic lire, without discrimination and regularity, but with 
tho linos of stieots measured out, broad spaces left for transit, the height of 
the buildings limited, opon aroaa loft, and porticoes added to proteot the 
front of the clustered dwellings. These portiooos Nero engaged to rear at 
Ins own expense, and then to deliver to each proprietor the areas about them 
cleared. Ho moreover proposed rewards proportioned to every man’s rank 
and private subs inn go, und fixed a day within which, if their houses, single 
or olustoreil, were finished, they should roceivo them. Ho appointed the 
marshes of Ostia for a receptacle of the rubbish, and that the vessels which 
had convoyod grain up tho Tib or should return laden with rubbish ; that the 
buildings themselves should be raised to a certain portion of their height 
without beams, and arelied with stone from tho quames of Gnbii or Alba, 
that stone being proof against fire; that over the water springs, which had 
been improperly intoroopted by private individuals, overseers should he placed, 
to provide for their flowing in greater abundance, and in a greater number of 
pluocB, for tlio supply of tlio public j that overy housekeeper should have in 
his yard moans far extinguishing fire; noilhor should there be party walls, 
but every house should bo onolosod by its own walls. Those regulations, 
wluoli wore favourably received, in consideration of fclioir utility, were also a 
source of beauty to tho now oity ; yot some Ihero were wlio believed that the 
anoient foun was more oonduoivo to health, as from the narrowness of the 
streets, and tho lioighb of the buildings the rays of tho sun were raoio 
excluded; whereas now, tlio spacious breadth of the streets, without any 
shade to i>rotoct it, was more lulonsolv heated in warm weather. 

Suoli wore tho provisions in ado by human counsels. The gods were next 
ttddroasod with expiations ; and recourse had to tho Sibyl's books, By 
admonition from them, to Vulcan, Cores, and Proserpine Buppiloatory sacri¬ 
fices were made, and Junownspiopilmledby tho matrons, first in the Capitol, 
then upon tho noarost shore, whore, by water drawn from the sou, the temple 
and imago of the goddess wore besprinkled; ancl tlio ceremony of placing 
the goddoss in lior sacrod chair, and nor vigil, wore celobrnted by ladies who 
had husbands. But not all the rolief that could come from man, not all 
tho bounties that tho pnnoo could bestow, nor all the atonements 
which could bo prosonted to tho gods, avnilod to roliove Nero from the 
infamy of being believed to have ordered the conflagration. Hence, to 
suppress tho rumour, he falsely charged with tho guilt, and punished with 
tho most exquisite tortures, tho Christians, who wore hated for their 
enormitiios. Accordingly, first those wore soizod who confessed they were 
Christians; next, on their information, a vast multitude wore convicted, not 
so much on the charge of burning the city, us of hating tho human raoo. 
And in thou* deaths they were also made the subjects of sport, for they were 
covered with tho hidos of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs, or nailed 
to orosscs, or set fire to, and when day clecllnod, burned to serve for nocturnal 
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lights. Haro offered his own gardens for that speotnolo, and exhibited n 
Circensiau game, indiscriminately mingling with the common pooplo m tho 
habit of a clianoteer, or else standing in his chariot. Wlionoo n fooling of 
compassion wow towards the suffereis, because they scomccl nob to ho cut off 
for the public good, but victims to the ferocity of ono man.* 

In order to compensate for his prodigality in games ami spoctuolos} to 
cover the expense of his purposeless edifices, above all, of his guidon house; 
of his festivals, one of which cost four million sestoroos for porfumo alone; 
his extravagance m furniture and in clothes, of winch ho worn now onus 
each day, lus distributions of bread, moat, game, clothes, money, and even 
precious stones, among tho populaoe in return for tlioir uppluiiHo for bin 
verses and singing; finally, I say, to compensate for all this wild expendi¬ 
ture, lie multiplied proscriptions and aentonoes which carried with thorn tho 
confiscation of property. Even offioe bocamo a source of rovomie, for ho 
only bestowed it on condition that he should have n share in tho profits, 
The provinces were thus again pillaged. It was not for thin they had ho 
loudly saluted tho establishment of the empire, and llioy oamo within a 
mensurable diatanoe of its dissolution in the last years oE tins ioign.* 


CONSPIRACY MET BY CRUELTY AND PERSECUTION 

Men, however, wore grown weary of being the objects of the tymmlio 
caprice of a profligate youth; and a widely extended conspiracy to remove 
him and give the supremo power to C. Piso, a nobleman of many popular 
cpmhhes, was organised (05). Men of all ranks, civil and military, wuro 
engaged in it,—senators, knights, tribunes, and oonturioiiH,—Homc. uH i« 
usual, on public, some on private grounds. While thoy wore yot uudomded 
where it were beBt to fall on Nero, a courtesan namod Epiclmns, who hud a 
knowledge (it is not known how obtained) of the plot, wearied of llunr m- 

3SR™ *"{ t Sf l of w offi S e A r n “ lllQd Volusius Prooulus, who had boon mm 
K 1 ^ n } inurder of Agrippina, and who complained of Urn ill return 
am ™ enfteed 1 BV 0 nge. She coninumioatcd to him tho fact 
of there being a conspiracy, and proposed to him to join in it: but Prooulus 
toiiig to gam a reward by this new sorvieo, wont and gave i»J urinal mn to 
Noio. Epiclians was seized ; but as she lmd mentionod no liainoH. and Proou- 

ever, kept in prison, * 

re,oteS"4 0 nr '» 

convey him to the camp IiufllB and obho *» should conn, mid 
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tion, for which purpose he had provided a dagger taken from a temple. Tlio 
night before the attaolc was to he made lie gave this, dagger to one of his 
freodmen, named Milichus, to grind and ehaipen. Ho at the same time sealed 
IiiB will, giving freedom to some, gifts to others of his slaves. Ho supped 
more luxuriously than usual, and though ho affected groat cheerfulness, it 
was manifest from Ins air that ho had something of unportance on his mind. 
Ho also directed his freedman to prepare bandages for wounds. Tha freed- 
man, who was either already m the secret, or had Iub suspicions now excited, 
consulted with his wife, and at her impulsion set off at daylight and revealed 
his suspicions to Epnplirodibus, one of Nero’s freedmen, by whom he was 
conducted to tho emperor. On Ins information Soevinus was arrested; hut 
he gavo a plausiblo explanation of everything but the bandages, which he 
positively domed. lie might have escaped were it not that Milioiius’ wife 
suggostod that Automua Natalis had conversed a great deal with him m secret 
of late, and that thoy were both ultimate with Pibo. Natalis was then sent 
foi, and as ho and Soovmus (lid not agroo in their aooounts of the conversa¬ 
tion which tlioy hud, tlioy wore menaced with torture. Natalis’ courage gave 
way; ho named Piso and Sonooa. Soevinus, either through weakness or 
thinking that all was known, named several others, among whom were Aiimous 
Luo an us tho pool, tlio nopkew of Sonooa, Tullius Senecio, and Afranius 
Quinctnuius. Those tit first domed everything. At length, on the promise 
of pardon, tlioy discovered somo of tlieir nearest friendB, Luoan even naming 
his own mother Atilla. 

Nero now called to mind the information of ProonluB, and lie ordered 
Ifipicharis to be put to tlio torture. But no pam could overcome the constancy 
of the lieroio woman; and next day, ns from lier woalc stale she was carried 
in a oliair to undergo the torture anew, she contrived to fasten her belt to tho 
arched back of tho olmir, and thus to strangle herself. 

Wlion tho discovory was first made, somo of the bolder spirits urged Piso 
to hasten to tho oiunp or to ascend the rostra, and endeavour to cxoite tho 
soldiers or tho people to rise against Nero. But ho had not energy for such 
a oourso, and lie lingered at home till liis house was surroundod bv soldiers. 
IIo then opened his veins, leaving a will filled, for the sake of liis wife, a 
prolligato woman, witli tlio grossest udulation of Nero. Lateronus died like 
a hero, with profound silence; and though the tribune who presided at the 
execution was one of tho conspirators, ho novel’ reproached him. 

But tho objoct of Noro’s most deadly omnifcy was Seneca. All that was 
against tins illustrious man was that Natalis said that Piso had one time sent 
him to Sonooa, who was ill, to soe how he was, and to complain of Ins not 
admitting him, and that Seneca replied that it was for tlio good of neither 
that tlioy should moot frequently, but that liis heal fell dopondod on Piso’a 
safety. Tho tribune Grannie Silvamis (also one of the conspirators) was 
sent to Sonoca, who was now at his villa tour miles from ltomo, to examine 
lum rospooling the conversation with Natalis. lie found him at table with 
Ins wifo, Pompom Paulina, and two of his friends. Seneca’s aooount agreed 
with that of Natalis; his meaning, ho said, liad been perfectly innocent. 
When tho tribune made his report to Nero and liis privy council—Popproa 
and Tigollmus—lie was aakod if Soneoa meditated a voluntary death. On 
liis reply that ho showod no signs of fear or perturbation, ho was ordered to 
go back and bid iuiu dio. Silvanus, it is said, oalled on Fenius on liis way 
and asked him if lie should oboy the orders; but Fenius, with that want 
of spirit which was tho ruin of them all, bade him oboy. Silvanus wlion he 
arrived sent in a centurion with the fatal mandate. 
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« „ nlm1v Pa n 0( T for his will, but the centurion would not suffer linn 
to^TOit iSthentold Lis friands that as he could not mqirMS lu» soiwo 
S T° merits m the way that ho wished, Ire would leftvo thorn tho .miugo of 
h s hfe to Which, if tliey attended, they would obtain the fame o virtooand 
of ooStanoy in fnondiip. He checked their tears, showing Unit nothing 
hud ocoiurecl but what nvub to have been expected. Then embracing Ins wife, 
lie began to console and fortify her, but she declared her resolution to dm 
with him. Not displeased at her generous devotion, mid happy that ono so 
dear to him should not remain exposed to injury and misfortune, ho gnvo a 
ready consent, and the veins in the arms of both were opened. As Sonooa, on 
account of his age, bled slowly, he caused those of lus logs tuidth gbs to lm 
opened also; and as he suffered very much, he persuaded lus wiJ o to go into 
another room 5 and then Galling for amanuenses, lie diofcntod a discourse wluoli 
was afterward published, binding himself going very alowly, ho iwkoil hm 
friend the physioian, Statius Annams, for tlie hemlock juice which ho hail 
provided, and took it, but it had no effeot. Ho filially went into a warm hath, 
sprinkling as he entered it the servants who wore about him, ami Haying, 1 X 
pour this liquor to Jove the Liberator.” The boat canned the blood to flow 
freely, and Ins sufferings at length terminated. Ilia body was burned with¬ 
out any ceremony, according to the directions wliioh ho had given when at 
the height of his prosperity. 

Faulina did not die at this time; for Nero, who laid no enmity agumat 
her and wished to avoid the imputation of gratuitous cruelty, hcuI 01 dura to 
have her saved. She survived her husband a few years, her face and skin 
remaining of a deadly paleness in consequence of her great loss of blood. 

The military men cud not remain undiscovered. Nonius Rufus died him 
a coward } the tribunes and centurions, like soldiers. When one of thorn 
named Subnus Flavius was asked by Nero what caused him to forgot Iuh 
military oath: “I hated you,”said ho, 41 and there was none of the soldiers 
more faithful while you deserved to be lovod. I began to liivU) yon when 
you became the murderer of your mother and wife, a chariot*driver, u 
player, and an incendwy.” Nothing in the wholo affair cut Noro to the 
soul like this reply of the gallant soldier. 

Tlie consul Vestinus was not implicated by any in the conspiracy j but 
Nero hated him; and as he was sitting at dinner with Ins iwends, some 
soldiers entorod to say that then tribune wanted him. lie arose, wont into 
a chamber, had his veins opened, entered u. warm bath, and died. Lucan 
when ordered to die had Ids veins iUbo opened ; when ho felt his cxtrouutiim 
growing cold, he called to mind some verses of lus J J harsaUa which wore 
applicable to his case, and died repeating them Sonocio, Quin otiimns, 
Seeviuus, and many others died j several wore banished. Natal is, Mi holms, 
and others were rewarded j offerings, thanksgivings, and so forth wore voted 
111 abundance by the senate. 

This obsequious body, however, sought to avert the disgrace of tho lord 
of the Roman world appearing on the stage at tho approaching Quinquennial 
games, by offering him the victory of song and tho crown of eloquence. Rut 
Nero said that there needed not the power nor tho infhtoiico of the somite, 
that he feaied not his rivals, and relied 011 tlie equity of tho judges. Ilo 
therefore sang on the stage, and when the peoplo pressed him to display all 
hie acquirements, he came forth m the theatre, strictly conforming to all the 
rules of his art, not sitting down when weary, wiping his faoo in lus lobe, 
neither spitting nor blowing lus nose, and finally with bonded kuco and 
moving his hand, waited 111 counterfeit terror fur tlio sentence of the judges. 
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At tlie end of the gam os, ho in a lib of anger gave Poppem, who was 
pregnant, a hick in the stomach, which caused her death. Instead of burn¬ 
ing lior body, as was now tlie general custom, ho had it embalmed with the 
most oostly spices and deposited in the monument of the Julian family. He 
himself pronounced tlie funeral oration, in which he praised her for her 
beauty, and for boing tlie mother of a divino infant. 

Tho remainder of the yoar was marked by tlie death or exLle of several 
lllustiious persons, and by n pestilence which oarried off great numbers of 
all ranks and agos. “ Of the knights and senators,” observes Tacitus, “tlie 
do a tbs were less to bo lamontod; they anticipated, as it wore, by tlie common 
fate tlie eruoltv of tlio prince.” 

Tho first deaths ot tho succeeding year (06) were those of P. Anteiua, 
whose crime was his wealth and the friendship of Agrippina; Ostoriua 
Scapula, who had distinguished himself m Britain; Anurous Mella, the 
fathor of I moan j Anicius Coioalis, ltufius Onspinus, and others. They all 
died in tho sumo manner, by opening their veins. The most romarkablo 
death was that of 0. Pofcromus, a man whoso olegance and taste m luxury- 
liad ruoommendod him to the special favour of Noro, who regarding linn ns 
his “ nrlutor of olegance,” valued only that of wliioh Potronius approved. The 
envy of Tigellinus being thus exoilod, he bribod one of Pelronius’ slaves to 
chnvgo his master with boing tho friend of Scovimis. His death followed, of 
course; tlie mode of it however was peculiar. Ho caused hie veins to bo 
opened, then closed, thou opened again, and so on. He meantime wont on 
conversing with his friends, not, liko a Socrates ot a Sonoon, on tho immor¬ 
tality of tho soul or tho opinions of the wise, but listening to light and wan¬ 
ton versos. Ho rewarded some of Ins slaves, lie had others flogged, lie dined, 
ho slept; lie made, in short, his compulsive death as like a natural one ns pos¬ 
sible. Ho did not, liko others, pay court to Noro or Tigellinus or tho men 
in power, m liis will, but ho wrote an account of tho vicos and crimes of tho 
prince and court under tlie names of flagitious men and women, and sent it 
scaled up to tho omperor. IIo broke his seal-ring, lost it might bo used to 
tho destruction of innocent persons. 

“ After tlio slaughter of so many illustrious men,” Bays Taoitus, M Nero at 
length sought to destroy virtue itself by killing Thrasoas Peolus and Bairn 
Somnus.” Tho former, cv man of primitive Roman virtuo, was hated by him 
not meroly for his worth, hut because ho had on various oooasions given 
public proof of Ins disapproval of his aots. Such wore his going out of the 
sonato house when the dooreos woro made on aooonnt of the murder of Agrip¬ 
pina, and his absonco from tho deification and funeral of Poppcoo. Further 
Ilian his virtuo, wo know of no cause of enmity that Nero could have against 
Somnus. 

Tho aoousors of Thmsons woro Capito Cossutianus, whom ho had pad© 
his enemy by supporting tlio Cilioian depntios who oame to aoouso him of 
extortion, and Maroollus Enrius, a profligate man of eloquence. A Roman 
kniglit namod Ostorins Snbinua nppearod as the aeouser of Somnus. The 
tinio solo clod for the destruction of those eminent mon was that of the 
arrival of tlio Parthian prince Tindates, who was coming to Rome to receive 
the diadem of Armenia, either in hopes that tlio domestic crime would he 
shrouded by tlio foreign glory, or, more probably, to givo the Oriental on 
idea of tlie imperial power. Thraseoa received an order not to appear 
among those who wont to moot tho king; he wrote to Nero, requiring to 
know with what he was charged, and asserting his ability to clear himself if 
ho got an opportunity. Noro in reply said that he would convoke the senate. 
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Thrnseas then consulted with his friends, whether lie would go to tho senate 
house, or expeot his doom at home. Opinions wore US usual divulocl; ho 

howevei did nofc go to the senate. •, 

morning the temple in wluoh the senate sat was suirouuuou with 

soldiery Cossutiauus and Eprius appeared as the accusers of This sous, Inn 
son-in-law Helvidius Prisons, Paconius Agnppuuis, and Curtius M< minium. 
The gonorftl oliarge against them was passive rathor than aotivo disloyally, 
Thraseas being held forth as tho seduoer and oncouragor of tho others, 
Ostorms then came forward and accused Soramis, who was prosout, of fnourt- 
ship with Rubehms PlautuB and of mal-conduot in tho govern men t oC Asm. 
He added that Serviha, the daughter of tho aoousod, had given moimy to 
fortune-tellers. Servilia was summoned. Sho owned the truth, Unit she 
had sold her ornaments and given tho money to tho BooUmyortt, hut Coi no 
impious purpose, only to learn if hor father would esenpo. Witnesses woro 
then called, and among them, to tho indignation of every valiums man, 
appeared P. Egnatius, the client and frioncl of Soramis, nml u professor of 
the stoic philosophy, who now had sold himself to destroy 1 iih Ixmofuutoi* hy 
false testimony. 

Tho acouacd were all ooiulomnod, of courso , Thriisens, Sowinnn, and ,Sor- 
vilia to death, the others to exile. Of tho oiromuaUuioos of tlm nml of 
Soramis and his daughter, wo are not informed. Tiirnsoiis having pio- 
veuted liis wife Arne from following tho examplo of hor inoLhop of tho sumo 
name, by ontroating her not to deprive thoir daughtor of hor only ionium mg 
support, caused his veins to be opened in tho usual manner; and as tlm blood 
spouted forth, he said to the quaistor who was presont , 41 hot us pour out to 
Jove the Liberator. Regard this, young man. May tho gods uvurt flin 
omen; but you havo been born in times when it is expedient to foilify tho 
mind by examples of constancy.” He died aftor sitfforing much pain. / 

Suetonius has left us an interesting picture of tho porsonwlity of tho per¬ 
verted being who was tho cause of all this suffering. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS Off NERO, AOCJORDINQ TO BURTONIUP 

In stature Nero was a little below tho common sizo; Ins body spotted, 
mid of a disagreeable appearance; his liair inclined to yollow; jus counte¬ 
nance fair, rather than handsome; his eyos gray and dull, his nook fat, Ids 
belly prominent, legs very slender, hut his constitution healthful. Fw, 
though extravagantly luxurious 111 his way of living, ho had, in tlm wmroo of 
fouiteon years, only three fits of sioknesa, which wore ho slight, that Jin 
neither foibore tho use of wine, nor made any alteration in Iiih tumid dint. 
In his dress, and tlie oaro of his poison, ho was so indeoonfc, that lie had Ids 
hair cut in rings one above another; ancl when he was in Aohaiit, lot it grow 
long behind j and appeared abroad for tho most part in tho dross which hu 
used at table, with a handkerchief about his nock, liis ooul loose upon him, 
and without shoes 

lie was entered, when a boy, in almost all tho liborul soionoos ; hut Jus 
mother diverted him from the study of philosophy, as unsuitable to into who 
was to be an emporor; and liis master Seneca disoouragod him from road mg 
tlie old oratoia, that ho might keep him the longer in admiration of himself. 
He was much addicted to poetry, and composed vorsca both with phnwirt) 
and ease . nor did he, as some think, publish those of ollior authors for hm 
own. I have bad in my hands some little pocket-hooka of inn, with Homo 
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well-known verses, nil of liis own writing, and written in auoli a manner, that 
it wiib very evident from the blotting and interlining, that they had not been 
transcribed from a copy, nor dictated by 
another, but written by tlia composer 
of them. 

lie had likewise a great taste for 
painting', and moulding of images, blit 
of nil tilings an oxtiavngant desire of 
popular applause, being a rival of every 
man who was upon any account admired 
by tlio pooplo. It was the general bo- 
liof, that, after tho prizes ho won by 
his performances upon the stage, ho 
would tlio next lustrum liavo onto re cl 
amongst tho wrestlers at tho Olympic 
gamos. For he was continually prac¬ 
tising in that way; nor did lie attend 
in Graeco that land of solemnity any 
otherwise, than us tho judges used to 
do, sitting upon tho ground in the Sta¬ 
dium. And if a pair of wrestlers hap¬ 
pened lo got without tlio limits assigned 
them, ho would with liis own hands 
bring thorn back into their proper place. 

Towards tlio end of his life, ho nrodo 
a public vow, that if lie continued in 
tho pcaooftblo enjoyment of the empire., 
he would, in tho games which ho in¬ 
tended to give for liis success against 
tho insurgents, appear upon tho stage, 
to manage the wntor-organ, as also to 
play upon tho flutes and bagpipe, and 
upon tho day oonoluding thoso diver¬ 
sions, would aot his part in a play, and 
dance to the story oi Turnus in Virgil. And tliero are some who say, that 
lio put to death trio player Paris os a clangorous rival. 

IIo had an invincible desire, but capaciously directed, of rendering hirn- 
solf famous through all succeeding ages. IIo tlioroforo took from several 
things and places thoir former appellations, and gave them now names 
derived from liis own. He onlleu tho month of April, too, Noroneus, and 
luicl a design lo oliango tho name of Rome into that or Neropolis. 

IIo thought thoro was no olhor use of nohos and money than to squander 
them away profusely; regarding all those os sordid wretclios who kept thoir 
exponsos within duo bounds j and extolling those as truly noblo ana gener¬ 
ous souls, who lavished away and wasted all before them. IIo never wore 
the samo garment twice, IIo would game for four hundred thousand ses- 
teroos for ovory spot that came up upon the tali. Ho used to fish with a 
golden not, drawn by silkon oords of the finest soarlot oolour. It is said that 
ho never travelled with loss than ft thousand carts attending him with lus 
baggage: tlio mulos boing all shod with silver, and their drivers dressed in 
scariot clothes of the finest wool; and a numerous train of footmen, and Afri¬ 
cans, with bmoelotB on tlieir arms, and mounted upon horses in splendid 
trappings. 
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He was ft despieer of all religious worship, except that of tho Syrian 
goddess; hut at last he regarded her bo little that lio spurned her, being 
now engaged in another superstition, in which lie invariably persisted. For 
having received from some obscure plebeian a little imago of a girl, as n 
preservative against plots, and discovering a conspiracy immediately affcor, 
ho constantly worshipped, and with three sacrifices a day, lus imaginary pro¬ 
tectress, as tlio greatest amongst the gods. IIo was likewise t osirous to 
have it thought that he had from the information of that deity a cnowlodgo 
of future events. A. few months before he died, he offered several Hiiorificea, 
to consult the entrails of the victims j but could never obtain any favourable 
intimations from them.fi 


MElil VALE’S ESTIMATE 0If NEftO AND MB TIW1C8 

The youth who at the age of seventeen years had been onllod to govern 
the civilised world, is represented m Ins busts ancl modala ua liundsoino m 
couutonanoe, but, ns Suotomus remarks, without grace or wimuiiguuHH of 
expression. His hftir was not the bright auburn of ApolLo, tlm delight of 
tho Romans, to which it was so often likened, hut yellowish or sandy; Ids 
figure, though of middle stature, was ill-proportioned, the nook was think 
and sensual, the stomach prominent, the logs slender. Ilia skin, it is added, 
was blotohed or pimpled, but this, it may bo supposed, was Urn effect of 
intemperance in his later years; liis eyes were dark gray cn gioonbih, and 
their sight defective, which may acoouut perhaps for tho scowl which annum 
to mark their expression. His health, notwithstanding his oxoohhuh, eon- 
tiuuecl good to the end, and it was only from anxious oonoern for Ids voice 
that he w lapped lus throat in kerchiefe, like a confirmed valeiucltimrinn. In 
ms dress there was a mixture of slovonlmcsa and finory, m tho armninunimt 
ot iiiB oheriBhed looks lie was exceedingly oarcful, piling tliom in tier* above 
the crown, and letting them fall fiom thence ovor tho shoulders, a hudiion 
winch was reputed not less indecent, or at least ofifominalo, than tlm loose¬ 
ness of hie oinoture, the baroness of liis foot, and tho lightness of tho uhumbor- 
robe m which he did not Bcmplo to appoar in publio. 
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centre the world should be thrown by his august weight from its eternal bal 
tuiae — such verses were doubtless aooopted as a fitting tribute to tlio gem 
of a divino existence hereafter to blossom into flower. But the ardour with 
which Nero aspired to distinctions among mortal men was itself a guarantee 
against his usurping the oharaoter of the impassive godhead, which can neither 
enjoy a triumph nor suffer a disgrace. 

Nor again, though described by Taoitus as lusting after the incredible, had 
Nero the same passion us Caligula for realising apparent impossibilities to prove 
his superhuman power. He was not impelled in a career of marvels by rest- 
loss and aimless pndo. Onoe removed from the sphere of theatrical shows 
raid contosts, ho had no higher notion of his position than as enabling him 
to accumulate, to multiply, or to onlaigo tlio commonest objects of luxury. 
He never travelled, it is asserted, with less than a thousand carriages in his 
train. His banquets were those of the noble debauoheos of the day on a still 
vastor soalo of expense, in the height of his extravagance, ho would equip 
Ins actors with masks or wands covered with genuine pearls; he would stake 
four hundred thousand sostoroes on a single cast of the dice ; he bathed in 
unguents, and stimulated liia friends to expend four millions on the perfumes 
alono of a single supper. Ilis presents to favourites were sums of money 
many times greater than had over boon given to favourites before; his build¬ 
ings wore colonnades longer, halls wider, towers higher, than had been raised 
by his predecessors. Ills projected onnal from Puteoli to Rome would only 
havo boon tlio longest of canals; the attempt lie latterly made to out through 
the isthmus of Corinth was only a repetition of previous attempts, neither 
bettor planned, nor more steadfastly persevered in. 

In his schemas there was nothing now or original. Nero was devoid of the 
imagination whioli throws an air of wild grandeur over the character of 
Cal igula. Tlio notion that ho buruod Rome on pu rposo to h avo an oppor fcunity 
of rebuilding it moro magnificently would have been more applicable, ns it 
seems to mo, to his predecessor than to him. But within the paltry sphere 
of hiB degraded taste he olaimocl to bo pre-eminent. As a mime or player he 
was not satisfied with any single class of parts, or any one department of 
exhibition. After rivalling Apollo in song anil tlio Sun in charioteering, 
ho aspired to display tho courage and vigour of Hercules,_and a lion was 
duly prepared, drugged or fed to stupor, to be strangled 111 Ins arms, or 
brnmod with a stroke of his olub. IIo aoted, he sang, he played, he danoed. 
lie insisted on roproBentmg men and heroes, gods and even goddesses. To 
affect tho woman indeed, in dicss, voioo, and gesture, was a transformation 
in whioli ho took a childish pleasure, restrained by no sense of dignity or 
doconoy. IIo adopted Ins superstitions, as well as Ids giub and habits, from 
Syria, from liis Parthian ana Armenian guests, or from the divinors and 
necromnnoors of tho credulous East. To tho art of magic ho devoted wealth, 
onorgy, natural abilities, in short, all his rosouTOOs; but Nature, says Pliny, 
was too strong for him. His failure to divine the future, or raise tlio spirits 
of tho doad, was noted by the wise as a signal demonstration of the futility 
of magical protonaions. For none of tho accustomed divinities of Rome did 
lie evince any respoot, nor for places consecrated by the national religion j 
but ho reverenced the Syrian Astarte, till in a fit of vexation he renounced 
her prolootion, and insulted her imago. At last his sole object of veneration 
was a little figure of a girl, whioli lie always wore as a talisman about him, 
affecting to learn from it the secrets of futurity. 

Such wore tho miserable interests of this infatuated oreature, the victim 
of licentious indulgence, a oluld prematurely stunted both in mind and 
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body, sunoonded on the tlirono not by gonerals anti stntamon, but by 
troops Of slaves or froedmon, by players and danoors lost to all mi,so of 
doeonoy themselves, and seeking only their advancement at the expense of 
their master and of mankind! surrendered by looso women to slill inore 
despicable minions, and ruled by the most oruol and profligate of ministers. 
HaHua and Tigelhnus, Dorypliorus and Sporus, tiro among the most hateful 
names of the imperial history; into the abominations of llioiv career it 
would he pollution merely to look. No wonder that, when oueirolod by so 
loathsome a erow lie saw the proud citizens prostrato at bin foot, ho could 
exolaim that no prince before bun had known the oxlont of Ins power. Hut 
though at then* patron’s command statues and arches might rise in honour 
of these infamous companions, it may ho said for the credit of the people, 
that they received muoh less of hp-worslup than their prudocoHSorH, Kiijiimm, 

Pallas, and Naroissus. , . _ „ , 

There seems indeed to have risen, at least m tho Inter years of this 
prinoipate, a marked separation between tho court and the nobility j the 
senators shrank from tho presence of a man who ho oponly dogmdod his 
name and lineage; they fled the contact of his dissolute uhhoojiiIoh , they 
entered into widespread conspnuoies aguinat him, to which they hud uoyor 
been provoked by the tyranny of his predecessors, and they had tho merit 
of incurring his petulant displeasure, with many a throat to extinguish their 
order altogether, and give the provinces to lus knights mid froedmon. “I 
hate you, Cicsar,” exolaimod the most refined of his jl.iltorors, “ hcoauHo you 
are a senator.” Accordingly this emperor, notwithstanding the pomp mid 
splendour of his bIiowb and public appearances, seems to luwo been loft for 
the most part to ilie mercenary attendance of Ins personal favourites, pro¬ 
tected only by a troop of spies and informers, and the vilost portion of tlio 
pampered populace, from tho generaL do testation of rospooUiblo oituoiiH. 1 

The oruelties of Nero’s later years wore the moro lour fill, purl nips, from 
their apparent caprice. lie had no politic object, suoli uh may ho mmiihud 
to Tiberius—of policy indeed he was incapable. Except that bin 11111 rdors 
wore commonly prompted by need or fear, and tlioroloro foil often cat 011 tho 
noli and powerful, it can hardly be said that one class milTorod from thorn 
more terribly than another. 

Undoubtedly, however, the senate furnhhod tho longoat list of victims 
to the tyrant’s barbarity. Tho greatest and noblest wora tho most oxpoHod 
to the prince’s evil eye, which lighted upon thorn 0quaily at public ooro- 
monials and private receptions, and marked thorn for immolation at OYury 
fresh burst ot ill-humour. The proscriptions to which this body was Hiib- 
jeoted under tho four Claudiau Closers reduced its numbers ooiubdorubly, 
more, indeed, it may be imagined, than was replaood by tlio ordinary sources 
of replenishment. Claudius, amoug lus other reforms, sought to vostoro the 
balance by a special measure, and such was probably tho object of bin 1’0- 
vision of the Benate, tho last of the kind wo read of; hut tlio decline must 
have been accelerated under Nero, without chock or oonnlomotion Noro, 
recklesB equally of tlio past and future, felt no anxiety to mum tain the 
numbers of that historic assembly; and the various causes, besides the em- 
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peror’s tyranny, which were always at work to extinguish tho oldest families, 
must have noted with tornblo force on the effete branohes of the ancient ans- 
looraoy. Hut if its numbers were reduced, no less were its employments 
also diminished. 

Under the lax discipline of Nero and of Tigeilinus appointments to 
oflico abroad would be the prize of interest and favour, guided neither by 
routine nor by cliscrotion j at home the boards and commissions established 
by Augustus would fall into disuse. Pensions and sinecures, though auoli 
corruptions are not known to us at Homo by name, would doubtless abound, 
but of real business thero would be less and less. Intrigue and peculation 
would flourish in a soil protected from tho air of public opinion, and the 
strong hand of central control. 

Tho passive endurance which marked tho oonduot of tho senate under 
tho imperial persecutions sooms to bespeak a consciousness of its own guilt 
towards tho stale, and it compounded for its monopoly of unquestioned 
abuses by bowing to the jyoka of a jealous and donuneeiing master. Wo 
discover in Senooa no reliance on tho senate. He never speaks of it ns « 
living guardian of tho virtues of Homan society. And yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this abandonment of its high prerogative, it still exercised a moral 
power. Its more title could awnkon associations which thrilled from pulse 
to pulso. It was still rogarded by tho men of anciont name and blood ns tho 
trno head or lioart of tlio empire, rather than the upstart Claudius or Domi- 
tius, who might wear the purple and wield tho sword. To the men of words 
and phrases the oinporor was still an accident, — the senate was an eternal 
fact, —• at a time when rhetoric might make revolutions, though it could not 
rogonoriito socioty. To them it was still the symbol of liberty, at a time 
wlion liberty and Crosar wore regarded ns two gladiators sword in hand, 
pitted against each other in mortal combat. This venerable image of its 
anciont majesty was preserved to it by the proscriptions themselves by 
which it su llorod; for as often ns n murdered Seribonina or Pompeiua wna 
roplaocd in the chairs of offioo by a Itubellius, a Lollras, or a Vitellius, the 
principle of its vitality was in mot invigorated by tlio infusion of new 
ploboiau blood. 

As fast indeed as tlio tyrant's oxigonoies required the confiscation of the 
groat estates of nobles, and tlio overthrow of groat families, lus caprice 
and favour woro elovating now men from tho inferior orders to sucoeed to 
thoir distinctions, and to rival them in their vast possessions. Nero never 
kept his money. Ail ho robbed, all ho extorted, whs squandered ns abruptly 
us it was acquired, and shrewd Homan monoy-makors were always waiting 
upon his nocossitios, and swooping tho properties of his victims into their 
stores for a small part of thoir value ill spooio. Of the vast sums amassed 
by the froodmeu of Claudius and lus successors some records have been 
preserved to us ; but the freodmon were a olass peculiarly obnoxious to re¬ 
mark, anil it is probable that knights and senators were at the same time, 
and "by similar compliances, raising fortunes not less enormous, who have 
osonpod tho designating flngor of history. Though tho grinding processes 
to which tho ooloHsul propel ties of tlio nobles woro subjeoted must on the 
whole liavo brokon down tho average amount of their revenues far below 
the rato at which it figured under the republic and the first Ctosars, we 
must not supposo that the current sot all in ono direction, or that the age 
of Claudius and Nero was not also a period of great private accumulations. 
Tho wealth of individuals and of tho upper ranks at Romo generally reached 
perhaps its groatost height at this culminating epoch. 
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Descending, however, from the high places of the Roman world, we find 
beneath them a commonalty suffering also a social revolution, undergoing n 
rapid transition, and presenting the elements of two rival classes, or ovon 
hostile camps, in the bosom of the oity. I lie clients and rotiunera of llio 
old nobility? whether freed or freeborn, still formed the pith and marrow 
of the commonwealth $ atiU leaning their humble tenements against the 
great lords* mansions, still respecting them ns their patrons and advisors, 
still attending tlieir levees, and waiting for the daily complement of Clio 
tvortula at their doors, they regarded them as tho real chiefs of the state, 
and held them equals of Cmsar himself. The death or exile of tiwn august 
protector might strike them with surprise and indignation; but when thoy 
looked around and counted their numbers, they felt their own insignificance, 
and quailed beneath the blow in silence. They saw that than was growing up 
beside them a vast class of patronloss proletaries, tho scum of tho streets mid 
lanes, slaves, freedmon, foreigners, men of baBG trades and infamous employ¬ 
ments, or of ruined fortunes, who, having nono but Ciosar hiniKolf to depend 
on, threw the weight of their numbers in his scale, and Qannul Inn doles and 
entertainments by lavish caresses, and deeds oorronpomlmg to thou- prom¬ 
ises. These have been called the lnzanroni of anoiont Romo ; in kIIoiiomh, 
indeed, and mendicanoy they deserve tho title; but thoy woro^ tlio paupora 
of a world-wide empire, and the crumbs on which thoy fed loll fiom the 
tables of kings and princes. Tho wealth of millions of subjects was lavished 
on these mendicant masters. For days togothor, on tho oft-rooumng 
occasion of an imperial festival, valuables of all kinds woro thrown pell- 
mell among them, rare and costly buds were lavished upon them by thou¬ 
sands, provisions of every kind, costly robes, gold and silver, pom Is and 
jewels, pictures, slaves and horses, and oven tamed wild boasts. At lust, in 
the progress of this wild profusion, ships, houses, and estates woro bestowed 
by lottery on thoBo waiters upon Cmsar'B providence. 

This extravagance was retained without relaxation throughout Novo’h 
reign ; hod he paused in it for a moment the days of bis 2)owoi would Jmvo 
been few. The rumour that he was about to quit Romo for tho Ktujl 
caused murmurs of discontent, and forcocl him to consult tho gods, and 
pretend to be deterred by Bigns of their displeasure from carrying his de¬ 
sign into effect. When at last, as wo shall see, ho actually visited (iromnt, 
lie left behind him a confidential minister, to keep tho stream of Jun liberality 
flowing, at whatever oost and by whatever inousuros of spoliation. Absent 
or present, he flung to these pampered supportors a portion of every nonlin- 
cated fortune; the emperor and his people liuntod togothor, ami Uio rtiviMicm 
of the piey was made apparently to the satisfaction of both equally. (htpri- 
cious as were tho blows lie dealt around him, this class alono ho look onro 
never to offend, and even the charge of firing tho oity foil lightly on tho 
ears of the almost houseless multitude, whoso Iobsos at least had boon fully 
compensated by plunder. Tlio clients of the condemned nobles woro kept 
cffeotually in chock by this hungry crowd, yelling over every Gamins with 
the prospect of a feast. Nero, in tlio height of his tyranny unci alarm, hud 
no need to increase tho number of his prrotonona; tho liuszaroni of Romo 
were a bodyguard surrounding him in every publio plnoo, and wnLohiug the 
entrances and exits at his palace gates. 

Such were the chief distinctions of class at this poriotl among tlio Roman 
people, the so-called lords of mankind, and beyond thorn lay the grout world 
of the provmaials, their subjects. But if these woro subjects in name, thov 
were now become in fact the true Roman people; thoy alono retained roal 
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freedom of action within the limits of the empire; they were allowed to 
labour, and they enjoyed the bulk at least of the fruits of industry; they 
rarely snw the hateful presenco of the emperor, and kuew only by report the 
loathsome ohnraoter of hiB courtiers and their orgies. And if sometimes 
the thunderbolt might fall among them, it struck only the highest eminences, 
the multitude was safe as it was innocent, The extortion of the proconsul 
in the provinoe was not to be compared in wantonness or severity with the 
rookless pillage of the emperor in the capital, nearer home. The petulance 
of a proconsul’s wife was hardly tolerated abroad, while at home the prince’s 
worst atrocities woio stimulated by female cupidity. The taxation of the 
subject, if heavier in some rospeota than that 
of the CLtisson, was at least tolerably regular; 
the extraordinary demands which Neio mado 
towards the rebuilding of Romo wore an ex¬ 
ception to tiro routine of fiscal imposts. But, 
above till, the provincials liad changed place 
with tlioir musters in being now the armed 
foroo of the empire. 

Tho citizen had almost ceased, to wield the 
sword. Even the printorians were recruited 
from Italy, not from Homo herself; and among 
them thousands wore doubtless foreign bom, 
the offscourings of the provinces, who had 
thrown themsolvos on tho shores of Italy to 
seek their fortunes in a sphere abandoned by 
the indolence of their mas tore . The praeto¬ 
rian, like tho proletary of the oitv, was highly 
ohenshod by the emperor. Ho had his rights 
and privileges which raised him above every 
other military oonscnpt. While tho logion¬ 
ary served at ton asses a day for thirty or 
forty years, exposed to tho naira of war, fa¬ 
tigue, and olimato, nor regained his liberty 
and safety till ago had blanched his hair and 
stiffened his limbs, tlio praetorian livod quietly 
at Romo undor tho lax discipline of a stative 
orimp; lie enjoyod double pay, and claimed 
dismissal after sixteen years* service. Ho had 
liis regular dole of com, his occasional largess, 
his extraordinary donative whonovor an op- Romas Oavaiuymah 

portumty bad ooeurred to prove Ins fidelity. 

Tiborms, on tlio fall of Sejanus, had given him 1000 asses; Claudius lmd paid 
for tho purplo with a sum of 150,000,000 of sesterces; Hero liad followed 
those examples, and established them as tlio rule of the sueoessioii; on the 
overthrow of Piso’s conspiracy ho had requited his prsBtorians with 2000 
sestoroes apiece. Thus oaroasod, the favoured cohorts of the guard 
became tho firmest support of tho prince, their creature, and under the 
sway of military traditions, from which even they were not exempt, re¬ 
garded their oath of allegiance with strict fidelity. This fidelity, indeed, 
they considered due to tho iraperator himself rather than to tlio senate and 
people, whom they equally despised; they wero satisfied with the power of 
making tho Cuosars, and as yet wero far from conceiving in their minds the 
idea oFunmaking them again. 
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But far different was the case with the logions in tlio provinces. Tim 
legionary was still less Roman than the pwutorian. If to a grant oxtimt 
the Teornts for the frontier camps wolg still levied from tlm class which 
possessed the nominal franchise of the city, yet those citizens were them¬ 
selves, for the most part, new-enfranchised piovuwiuls, they had received 
Latin or Roman rights as a boon from tho emperor, 01 perhaps piireluinud 
them for tho sake of their fiscal, immunities. Romans in blood or even 
Italians the legionaries no longer were. They were supported by ample 
levies of auxiliaries, avowedly of foreign oxtraotion, generally inmeforred 
from their homes to a camp at a far distant station, hiluros and Jhigauloa 
to the Danube; Tungri and Suevi to the borders of Wales; Iberians to Llio 
Euphrates- Numidiane to the Rhine, Amidst the clang of dissonant lan¬ 
guages that resounded through tho camp tho Latin was tho least hoard and 

mC Yet the word of command was still Roman, and tho chief officers vroto 
Roman also; the affections of tins soldiery, long estranged from tho empe¬ 
ror and the senate, were attached to tho tribune and tho lugatus; and llio 
murmurs of the nobles at home, which moved tho sympathy of tludr kins¬ 
men on the frontier, met a deep response in tho dovoUon of tlio.se sons of tho 
eagles to their accustomed leaders. Tho vast distance of tho groat camps 
of the empire from one another, and tho frequent olmngo of tlieir ollmors, 
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cause when disnffeotion menaced an outbreak m any partioular quarter. 
They made some partial attempts to supplant the prioloriaim by carrying 
one of their own chiefs to power; but every endeavour of tho kind hud boon 
hitherto baffled by the want of concert among them. More bucuuwj was to 
attend the efforts in the near future. 


In the year 68 a.d., Nero, we aro told, was preparing to visit tho blast 
in person. Some indeed asserted that Ins object was only to boh old tho 
wonders of Egypt, and the interest of tho citizens was just then directed 
towards that mysterious region by tlio disoovenas of an exploring party, 
wliioh had recently ascended the Nile nino hundred miles above »Syono. 
Others believed that ho had no intention of proceeding boyornl Urouou ; but 
it seems probable that his views were really rnoio extensive, aiul that he con¬ 
templated throwing himaolf into the quarters of tho Syrian legions, and 
oheoking by his presence the ambition of tho proconsul, porhapH ho i zing un 
opportunity to overthrow him. But, whatever Nero’s project may huvo 
been, it was frustrated, as we luvvo seen, by the occurrence of the lire at 
Rome. The affairs of tho next throo years have boon already related : the 
conspiracies which were concerted against the omporor ut homo, his re¬ 
doubled efforts to secure the favour of tho populace, and his cruel precaution 
of destroying every man of eminence who might become the eontre of fresh 
machinations to his prejudice. In the yoar 06 lie at last found Luihiii-o to 
execute his scheme of travel, so far, at least, as to visit Grooco; where ho 
presented himself at tho public spectacles, and gratified Lin passion for danc¬ 
ing and singing before promiscuous assemblages, with still loss reserve than 
at home. All the states which hold musical contests had 1msLulled, uyoii be¬ 
fore his arrival, to humour him with the offer of their prizes, and Nero hail 
received their envoys with tho highest honours, and nivilud thorn to his 
table. When one of them begged lum to give a specimen of his singing, and 
his skill was rapliuously applauded, ho declared tlmt tho Greoks alone had 
ears, and alone deserved the honour of lieaung lunn 
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Nero remained m Greece to the beginning of iho year 08. He was at¬ 
tended by oonrliors and conrt-followorB of all descriptions, and many, it was 
affirmed, of tlio chief nobility wore invited to aooompany him, that lie might 
slay them moio securely at a distance from the city. However this may be, 
tlio miniature of Ins luxury and panders to his vices formed the most con¬ 
spicuous portion of his osoorl j for ho soems to have prosecuted his enormi¬ 
ties among the despised Greeks moro shamelessly than ever. The great 
ambition of tlio linperator, now following in the track of Mummies, Flmnin- 
lnus, Agrippa, and Augustus, was to gain the distinction of a Period omens, 
or victor m tlio whole cirole of the games j for in compliment to him, the 
contests which rocunod iu suocossivo years at Olympia, Nemea, Delphi, and 
Corinth wore all to he enacted during lus residence in tlie country. Nor 
was this the only mogulunly admitted. At Olympia he demanded a musi¬ 
cal contest, such os had never been practised there before j at the isthmus ho 
contended in tragedy and comedy, which also was contrary to the local 
usage. The oxorlions oC Nero wore not confined to playing, singing, and 
noting. Ho prosontod hnnsolf also as a charioteer, nor was he ashamed 
to rocoiyo tlio prize ovon when he had fallon with oar and horses to the 
ground. Whorcvor ho wont ho challenged the most famous artists to contend 
with him, and oxtortod oYory prize from every competitor. A Roman 
consular onactod tlio part of liorald, and proclaimed m the astonished ears of 
Greoco, 41 Nero tlio Emperor is Victor, and lie crowns the People of Rome, 
and tlio World which 1 b his own.” 

Tlio flattery of the GrookH deserved substantial acknowledgment, and 
Noro was prepaiod to mako a saoiiflco for the purpose. Ho negotiated an 
oxchango of provinoos for tlio sonnte, resigning the imperial prison-house of 
Sardinia, and rocoiving in its plaoo tlio prefecture of Aohaia. He then pro¬ 
claimed, in the Forum at Corinth, the froodom and immunity of tlio province, 
while ho awarded to his judges Iho honourof Roman citizenship, together 
with largo presents in money. Anothor projoot asoribod to him, magnificent 
and useful in itself, may have had no other object in liis mind than to render 
lnm famous in history; in almost any other human being we should look for 
some worthier inofcivo for it. This was tho cutting of tlio isthmus of Cor¬ 
inth, a meosuro often before proposed and attempted but never achieved. 
The work was eommoncod, convicts were condemned to labour upon it, 
and among thorn tlio loarnod stoic Musonius Rufus, romoved from Gyarus, 
wldthor lie hod been banished ns an accomplice in Piso’s conspiracy, was 
soon by luiotlior philosopher handling tho Bpnde and piok-axe. But men of 
scionoe from Egypt assured tlio emperor that, if tho work^ were effected, the 
waters of tho Corinthian Gulf, being highor than the Saronic, would submerge 
the island of ASgina, and after Nero’s dopartuio tho design was promptly 
abandoned. Tho Romans rogardod its frustration ns a judgment perhaps 
on his unnatural pride. In commencing the work with a sacrifice, it had 
been remarked, jib an mstanoo of tho hatred he bore the senate, that he hod 
prayed simply that it might turn out welL for tho emperor and the people 
of Romo. 

It is not impoHsiblo, however, that there may have been a politio motive 
in this visit to Gruoco, such as has boon suggested for the expedition of 
Cams into Gaul. Fresh disturbances liacl broken out in Judea; the cru- 
eltios of Gossius Floras had excited a sedition, whioli Cestius Gallus ad¬ 
vanced to Jerusalem from Antiooli to repross. But here he had encountered 
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the people in arms, and had been suddenly overpowered mid slum. The 
Jews were elated with success ancl hopeless of pardon j it was soon evident 
that the great war which must deoide the fate of thoir country, uiid with it 
of the Homan Empire in the East, so often tlireatonod, so long delayed, had 
commenced. But Corbulo was almost on tho spot; Ins legions worn mighty, 
his name still mightier; such forces under such a leader might bo trustod to 
do the work of Rome thoroughly m any quarter. Nevertheless tho jealousy 
of the wretched pnnoe prevailed over all concern for tho mlorosts of Jus 
country. He trembled at tho increase of liifluenoo this now war might bring 
to lus formidable proconsul. This was tho moment lie olioso for repairing 
in person to the threshold of liis provinoc, and summoning tho man ho fmuod 
to attend upon him in Greeoo. At the same time ho ordorod Vespasian, 
who had already distinguished himsolf in tho British war, but had ampinod 
as yet no dangerous pre-eminence, to take oommaml of tho forces destined 
for Palestine. Corbulo must have known that he was superseded; lie must 
lmve felt his summons as a disgrace; ho must havo apprehended personal 
danger. Yet had he known that every step ho took westward was bringing 
him straight to his doom, suoli was his fidelity ue a soldier that he would 
have obeyed without hesitation. No sooner had ho arnvod at Conolirom, the 
port of Corinth, than ho was met by emissaries from Noro bearing him tho 
order to despatch himself. Without murmur, ho plunged a 8 Avoid into his 
heart, oxolanmng as he struck tho blow, “ Rightly soiwed I ” | (17 a.d. J. 

Nor was the gallant Corbulo tho tyrant’s only victim. At tho name time 
he summoned two brothers, Rufus and Prooulus, of tho groat Bonbon tun 
house, Avho commanded in the two GormanioB, to moot lum in Greece, under 
pretence of oonfemng with them on state affairs. Tho summons was in fact 
ft recall, and the pretence whioli accompanied it oould hardly have deceived 
them; yet they too obeyed with the same alacrity ns Corbulo, und fell, per¬ 
haps not unwittingly, into the same snare. Some apocilio olmrgos avoio laid 
against them; but no opportunity wns given thorn of mooting them, nor 
were they allowed to see the emperor. They killed themselves in despair. 

r j V -! mg 1! ? a 01 °T\ m ^ro traversed the lwnyhmo i» 

every direction, it was observed that ho refrained from visiting either A limns 

ha ken^ninn ^ 1 ^ ° f L y 0 Ur g UB R WOS ftffiwSkl lhniuly Unit 

j? k P fc from it lest the auatenty of its usages should prove irksome to 

' “ ,l™ ' 0 ,1 ,U ' wi • ont f th f ftbodo of 4bo Ei'inyos, from dread »J thoir 

lmKflrt A 8 T' • An ? fc h? r “ coon,rt 8111(1 lio was dulorroil from 
ft?I mj, ? teiies ° f EIgu9,b > which wns denied, under diroil im- 

inSdtv hirt „ fir P '°T and , llnl ; uro I ; 01 411888 awful legends of <i i euinii 
cm i S fc aucl 0011 { UBG d resoundod in Italy. To the Latin 

EleX whetherit w , "^ terod ' vbo4Il “ 4118 miu’doroi' shrank from Alliens or 
•Liieusis, whether it was the avenging Furies or tho pure Lroddoss of I ho mvs- 

w^teZ 0 M 6 * *r at - aViTSKto'uSX 

they said, to declare Avhat tliey really think, mid who so baso as to luwi- 

Nero—Nero, who more than onco deserved (.lie 

ahov* nlhOresteTlind N °l? « mill E lu<1 aoouite fo, 'tnanyT 

foil of Uiiun. This it fi n nill „ Ung ^P on tllQ at agQ,nor olnmted, like Nero, the 

last and worst of the indignities he wXi^^ t 
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whiolx the sword of the avenger was most fitly drawn. “For such,” ex- 
olauns J avennl, “ forsooth, ware the aats, such were the arts of onr highborn 
prince, proud to degrade himself on a foreign stage, and earn the paltry 
chaplets of the Grecian games. Lob linn lay before the image of Domitius 
the mantle of Tliyestos, the mask of Antigone or Malomppe $ let him hang 
his votive lyre on the marble Blatue of Augustus.” 

Beneath this veil of rlietono lioB a truth which it is the province of his¬ 
tory to remark. The Homans, from age to ago, viewed their own times in 
a very different light from that in winch they have appeared to posterity. 
The notion of Juvonal Unit the aofcing and singing 
of Nero wero in fact his most ilagrant enornuties 
was felt no doubt, ovon in his own day, as a wild 
exaggeration; nevorlholoss it points to the princi¬ 
ple, then still m vigour, of tlio practical religion of 
antiquity, the principle of faith in its sooial tradi¬ 
tions. With cruelty and oppression the Romans 
wore so familiar Unit Nero’s atrocities in this re- 
spoot, so harrowing to our feelings, made little im¬ 
pression upon them; but lus desecration of their 
national manners, his abandonment of the mas 
major uni, Uio usage of liis auoostors, startled them 
like impiety or sacrilege. They were not aware 
how far they had really drifted from the habits of 
antiquity, how much of foreign poison they had 
admitted into tlioir veins. Tlieorotioally thoy still 
held in sanctimonious horror the oustoms of the 
stranger; foreign usage 8 might bo innocent, nay, 
laudable, in their own place, but to introduce them 
into Romo wits a monstrous sin, a sin, not against 
tlio gods in whom they no longer bolievod, but 
against Uio nation, in which thoy behoved moro 
intensely perhaps tlmn over. The state or nation 
was ltsolf gradually assuming in tlioir eyoB the per¬ 
sonality oi a distinct divinity, in which all other divinities wore absorbed; 
the Ilollomam which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess Roma. 

Tlic Greeks on the other hand would regard, wo may suppose, with more 
indulgence tlio caprices of tlioir imperial visitor; they were acoustomed to 
Hatter, and in this instance there was some excuse for flattering a humour so 
flattering to themselves. Tlio miserable vices lie paraded before them were 
too like tlioir own, at least in tlioir period of corruption, to elicit strong 
moral reprobation. Nevertheless, if we may credit our accounts, he found 
moio offootual means of disgusting them. The imperial tyranny was always 
pursuod, us by its shadow, by profuse and fatal expenditure. It seemed un¬ 
able to move without the attendance of a crowd of harpies, ever demanding 
their prey with maw insatiablo. Every day roquired fresh plunder j every 
day proscriptions and confiscations revealed the prince’s necessities, and if 
these for n moment slackened for want of victims, Ins hands were laid on tlio 
monuments of art, on every object on wlueh money could be raised through¬ 
out tlio devoted land. Tlio templos as well as the dwellings and the forums 
of Greece wore ransacked again for the costliest and most cherished trea¬ 
sures, to be sold by auction to Uio highest bidder, or redeemed at exorbitant 
prices by tlioir unhappy owners. Groeoo was powerless to resist, and hdr 
murmurs were drowned in the acclamations of the hired applauders; but she 
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felt her wrongs deeply, and tho pioteudcd boon of freodom, iuKsoiiip.miiHl by H 
precarious immunity, was regarded perhaps tui an insult liiLhor than a. favour. 

Rome at least, it might bo hoped, would broiitlio again dumig (ho abwnao 
of her hateful tormentor. But this, wo are assured, was as far lrom her os 
ever Her condition had beooino ovon moro nusorablo. Tho oinpoior hud 
given tlie government of Italy to a freodmon namud Holnis, and this minion 
exercised cruelty and rapine at Ins own ouprico, not ovon doignmg to link 
the prince’s pleasure beforehand on (ho executions and oonflsualionN ho com¬ 
manded, Yet Holms was not unfaithful to his miwUr’s nilouwts. On tho 
first symptoms of danger from discontent in the oily or tlio provinces, for such 
symptoms began at last to threaten, ho urgod him to luvs ton buck to tho seat 
of government, and it was Noro’s obstiimoy ulono that postponed his return 
for some months. “ You admonish mo, you ontroiit mo,” replied tho infatuated 
wretch, “to present myself again at Romo j nay, but you should valUm* dis¬ 
suade me from returning, until I have reaped my full liarvost of laurels,” 
This harvest was not yet gathoiod in, and tho orioB of tho hooper of tlio 
city, already trembling for the fate of tho ompiro, were disregarded, while 
there yet remained a stadium to bo troddon, or a chaplet to bo won, in (r rum so. 
At the commencement, liowovor, of tlio year OB Urn aspect of affairs hud bo- 
come still more sonons. Plots for the subversion of tho government woio 
believed to be rife in tlio armies of tho West. Tho hoods of odmimsliolion 
at Rome knew not whom of their officers in (ituil or Spurn to (runt. Deep 
gloom had Battled down on tlio upper clauses m tlio capital; the loin per of 
the populace itself, so long the stay of Nero’s tyranny, was uncurtain, 1 ioliitu 
again urged him to hasten his return. He crossed over to Greene to confer 
with, him in person. He repeated his instances with me i tinning fervour. At 
last, when there scorned no moro of fama or booty to bo wrung from Greece, 
Nero deigned to take ship, though tho season of navigation Jiml not yet uom- 
xnenoed, and urged his prow through stormy sous lo tlio haven of l’utooli, 


NERO’a KBTOllN TO ITALY AND TKIUMPIIAL KNTltY INTO ItOMtQ 

At Delphi he had consulted the oraolo about lus future fortunes, and had 
been warned, we are told, against tlio seventy-third your, a response which 
seemed to tho youth of thirty to portend a groat length of tlu)% but was 
found in tho sequel to linyo another and a fatal signification. Bertided, 
however, by tins delusion, he hud returned Lo Italy with hllle anxiety, uml 
when aonio of tho precious objects that followed in 1 tin train wine lost by 
shipwreck, he vaunted in (he plenitude of his solC-aHHumnco that Lho JihIioh 
themselves would restore them. Aftor losing and again rocovormg holh 
Britain and Armenia, his conildonoe m lus good for till to laid become, it is 
said, unbounded, It was ot Naples, ho remcmbored, that ho had (‘onimoiLood 
jus long course of artistic victories. Now anivod at tho height of lua glory, 
he determined to.celebrate his suooossos by a iriumplial entry into the (Vm- 
paman capital, with a team of milk-white horses. Tho walls wore broken 
down to admit the chariot of the Ilioronicus, and (ho name oKfcmvaganim 
was repeated when lie entered Antium, his native place, aiul the Albnmtiu, 
ftis favourite residence, and once more, when ho presented himself before 
Rome. He drove in pomp through tho city, in tlio chariot in which Augus- 
tmimphod, with the flutist Diodorus by lus side, arrayed in a purple 
robe, and a mantle biasing with golden Btnra, wonting on lus head the Olym¬ 
pian coronal, imd waving the Pythian in Ills hand. lie was preceded by a 
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long train oE attendants boaring aloft Ins other ohaplots and the titles of all 
his victories; he was followed by his five thousand augustam, with loud 
and mousured acclamations, as tlio soldiers who sharod his glory* The pro¬ 
cession pus sod through tlio Oirous, some arolios of which waie demolished to 
admit it, and thonco to the Yelubruin and the Forum, skirting the base of 
the Palatine to tlio Porta Mugioms, tho cluof asoont to the lull and. the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo on its summit. Tlio saonfice of victims, the flinging of odours, 
and every olhor accompaniment of a military triumph, weie duly observed 
m this mook solemnity; the Btatuos of the emperor were decked with 
crowns and lyres; the citizens liailod their hero with the titles of Nero- 
Anollo and Noio-Horoules, invoking Ins divine voice, and pronouncing all 
who hoard it blessed. Tlio affair was conoludod by tho striking of medals, 
on which Nero was roprosontod, to the shame and horror of all genuine 
patriots, in the garb of a ilute-player. 


DISCONTENT IN THE PROVINCES 

But the hour of retribution was at hand. Notwithstanding the servile 
ilattory of the senate, and tho triumphs and supplications it had decreed, 
Noro to It uneasy at tlio murmurs no longor stifled, and the undisBombled 
gloom which now surroundod him in Ins capital, and withdrew himself from 
Homo to tho freer air of Campania. Meanwhile the discontent repressed in 
tlio city was finding vent in the provinces, and tho oamps, thronged as they 
woro with kinsmen of tho moekod and injured senator's, were brooding over 
projects oi‘ revengo. Among tlio moBfc distinguished of tlio officers who at 
this time hold commands and enjoyed the confidence of their soldiers, was 
Sumus Sulpioius Gallia, who for several years had governed the Hither 
.Spam. Coimocfced with tlio ill'st families of Rome, and descended from many 
heroes of tho camp mid Forum, this mim stood high in public regard, and 
in tho admiration of tlio omporors themselves, for Ins oourago, Ins skill, and 
his iu is ton ty. lie bad deserved wall of Caligula for tlio vigour with wliioli, 
at a critical moment, ho drew up tho reins of ai sordine in the Rhenish camps; 
still hotter of Claudius for refusing tho off or of lus own soldiers to raise him 
to empire on Caligula’s death. Ho had hold command in Atpiitania, and was 
for two yoarft proconsul of Africa; ho had received tho triumphal ornaments, 
and had boon admitted to the priestly oollogos of the Tilii, the Qumdecem- 
virs, and tlio Augustalos. Full of yoars and honours, lio had retired from 
public employment through tho first half of Noro’s principato, till summoned 
to preside over the Tarracononsis. IIo oxercised his powers with vigilance 
and a harshness wliioli perhaps was salutary, until the emperor’s glowing 
jealousy warned him to shroud his reputation under tho voil of indolence or 
oven neglect, and thus lio OHonped tlio fate of Corbulo, and lived to avenge 
it. Gallm was in his seventy-third year. In his ohildhood ho had been 
brought, it was reported, with others of the young nobility, to solute the 
agod Augustus; and tho emperor, taking him playfully by tho cheek, had 
said, «* And thou loo, oluld, slialt one day taste our empire.” Tiberius, it 
was added, had learned from the (livinors the splendid destiny that awaited 
his old ugo, but had remarked complacently that to himself it could not 
matter. Nero, it seems, whom those prognostications touched more nearly, 
either forgot, or was lulled to false Boourity about them. 

Marly m the winter of 68, while Nero was still absent in Greece, Galba 
received overtures from C. Julius Vindex, prefect of the Farther Gaul, for 
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a simultaneous rising. Vinci ex was himself a Gallioo-Roman, saion ol tv royal 
house in Aquitama, adopted into tlio imperial gonsj but while ho linbibocl 
the pride of a Roman, lio retained the impetuous spirit of his uncuetoi-Hj and 
the enormities of Nero, aggravated no doubt in Ins osfceom by lua exactions 
in Gaul itself, roused his determination to overthrow lmu without a view to 
personal aggrandisement. The time indeed was yot far distant when a for¬ 
eigner could even conceive ■the idea of gaming the TJurpUu Hut lie Uxed liitt 
eyes on Galba, as the ablest of tlio class from which fortune could muko an 
emperor, and it was with vexation that lie found tlio old oluof too cautious 
to be driven.headlong mto a revolt, tlio event of wliioh might socm so doubtful. 

GaLba indeed had good reason to heeitato. Nero not a prion on the bond 
of Vmdex, whose designs wore speedily revoalod to him, and though tlio 
foroes of the Gaulish province were disposed to follow tlicir ehiof, tho more 
powerful legions of lower Germany, under Virginius Rufus, wuro in full 
mar oh against them. The armies met at Vcsontio, and thoro Vindox and Vir- 
ginius, at a private interview, agreed to conspiro together, but thoir troops 
could come to no such understanding; tho Virginians attacked tho hdLiUlh'b 
of Vindex, and almost out them to piocos. V index thereupon, with the 
haste and levity of his race, threw himself on his sword, and the lubclUou 
Beamed for a moment to bo crushed. 


GALBA IS SALUTED IMPEBATOB BY niB SOLDI 1 CIO 

But Galba had beoome alarmed for his own safotv. IIo Juul received 
communications from a rebel, all whoso acts wore well known to tho gov¬ 
ernment. He had been urged to proclaim himsolf omporor, and no re¬ 
fusal on liis part could efface the crime of having boon judged worthy of such 
a distinction. Indeed, so at least ho protendod, ho had alroady intercepted 
orders from Nero to take his life, and a plot for his iiBBiissination was oppM- 
tunaly detected among a company of slaves presented him by a freudimiu of 
the emperor. Thus impelled to provide for his own safely, ho called hia 
troops togethor, and setting before them tho imagos bf t!io tyrant’s uobloHt 
victims, harangued them on tho stafco of publio affairs. 'J'h<> soldiers saluted 
lnm as imperator, but ho would only allow himsolf to bo styled Logntus of tho 
senate and the people. Ho prooeoclod, howovor, at onoo to prorogue nil civil 
business, and provide for immediate war by raising forces, both legionary 
and auxiliary, from the youth of tho provinoo. At tlio same time lie con¬ 
vened tho notables of tho country, to givo porhaps a civil colour to his niili- 
tary enterprise. The Gullio and Germanic legions, now reunited, ultor the 
death ot Vindex, had offered to raise Virginius to tho purple j they conjured 
mm to assume tho title of imperator, and inscribed on hia bunts tho names of 
Oeesar and Augustus. But ho steadily refused tho honours thnist upon him, 
eraaed the obnoxious letters, and at length persuaded lu» lulmimvH le leave 
the decision of affairs to the authorities at home. Ho ontorud, however, into 
with Galba, who had now, it scorns, determined on tlio attempt, 
** «nd wide Unit Gaul and Spain had rovoILad, 
and that tlio empire had passed irrovooably from tlio monster Nora. 

boJm n°f n ?L ft lfc ftpr ? ear T how pretenders to power might ovist in the 
rKJ? 2!?! Fovmdftl oftm™. The fatiil seorob of tho ompuo, ilu.1 „ pjlnco 
2 ^r V Ol ^ tlwn at , Homo - 8° l“ng Uiuhsoovorocl, so shon, ns 

qunrter 1 Nm n?o.MN 0 “"t™ 1 ™ 48 oi tho ago, was rovflntodm main tlum ouo 
Nob in Gaal and Spam only, but in Airion and low Gunn any, 
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the logions wore ready to make an emperor of their own chief. Clodrna 
Mooer in the one, Fonteraa Capifco in the other, were proclaimed by the 
soldiers. At the same tune Salvraa Otho, Nero’s ancient favourite, who was 
weary of Ins long oblivion on the shores of the Atlantic, declared himself a 
supporter of Gtilbo, and lent him liis own slaves and plate, to swell his retinue 
and increase his resources. The civil wars had again 
begun. 

Sndh was the march of disaffection, the first an¬ 
ticipations of which had boon revealed to 13 elms before 
the end of 06, and liad induced hun to urge the 
emperor, first by letter and afterwards m person, to 
hasten homo. Nero, as wo have soon, coiud not bo 
porsuadod to regard them seriously, or postpone to 
their consideration his paltry gratifications and amuse¬ 
ments. After his return to Home ho had again quit¬ 
ted it for Naples in March, 68, and it was on the 19 th 
of that month, tho anniversary of Agrippina’s murder, 
while presiding at a gymnastic* exhibition, that ho 
reoeivod tho nows of the rovolt of Vindex. SLill ho 
treated tho imnonncomont with contempt, and even 
oxprOHSod satisfaction at the prospoot of new confis¬ 
cations. lie witnosRod tlio contests with unabatod 
intoroel, and retired from them to a banquet. Inter¬ 
rupted by frosli and raoro alarming despatches, ho 
2 -oso?itod them with petulant ill-humour ,* for eiglit 
days ho would neither issue orders nor be spoken to 
oil the subject. Finally arrived a manifesto from 
Vindox liimsolf, which moved him to send a message 
to tho sonaio, requiring it to denounce the rebel as a 
public onomy; but lw oxousod hnnsolf from appear- 
mg in person, alloging a oold or sore throat, which 
ho must nurse for tho conservation of his voice. Noth¬ 
ing so much mconsod him ns Vindox calling lum Ahen- 
obarbus instead of Noro, and disparaging his skill in 
singing. “ Had tlioy ovor lioard a bettor performer ? ” 
lio naked poovishly of all around hi m. lie now hurried 
trembling to Homes but ho was reassured, wo are 
told, on tho way by noticing a sculpture wMoh repre¬ 
sented a Gallic soldier dragged headlong by a Roman 
taiffht. AooorcUwrIv, with his usual levity, instead 5IIIII0D wAriA0K 

of oonsulbing in full senate, or haranguing on the from ajiovb 

stalo of affmi’B in tlio Forum, ho hold a hasty con¬ 
versation with a fow only of Ins nobles, and passed the day in explaining 
to them a now water-organ, on which he proposed, he said, M with Vmdera 
good leavo,” to perform In public. lie completed and dedicated a temple to 
Poppma: onoe moro he oolobrated tho games of the circus, onoe more he 
played, and sang, and drove the chariot. Hut it was for the last time. Vin¬ 
dox Imd fallen, but Gftlbo, it was now announced, had raised the standard of 
rovolt. Tho rebel’s property in Homo was immediately confiscated, to which 
ho ropliod by soiling under tho spoor tlie omporor’s estates in Spain. The 
hour of retribution, long delayed, was now swiftly advanoing; courier after 
courier was dashing through tho gates, bringing news of the defection of 
generals and logions. Tho revolt of Virginius waB no longer doubtful. At 
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this intelligence tho pony tyrant fainted} coming to himself lie tnro his robon 
and smote his head, with pusillanimous wailings. To tho coiiHoUtums of hm 
nurse he replied, with the erics of an infant, “never was finch ill-fortune an 
his; othor Caesars had fallen by the sword, ho alone must Ioho the empire 
still living.’’ At last he recollected himself su(Ticiontly to summon trotipa from 
IHyncum for tlie defence of Italy, but those, it was found, wore m corre¬ 
spondence with the enomy. Another resourco, which served only to show 
to whftfc straits he was driven, wub to land sailors from ilia float at Ostia, 
and form them into a legion. Tlion he invoiced tho pampered populace to 

arise in his bohalf, and dressed up courtesans 
and dancers as Amazons to attend his mnroli; 
next moment ho oxclftimcd tlmfc ho would tube 
ship for Alexandria, and thovo earn HuhaiHteuce 
by aiugmg in the stroots. Again bn launched 
into mvectivoa against tho magistrates abroad, 
threatening to recall and disgrace them Lliiough- 
out his doiuitiions; tho provinces he would gi ve 
ilp to pillage, ho would slay every (hnil in tho 
city, lie would massacre tho senate, ho would 
lot loose tlio lions on the populaoo, lie would lay 
Rome in aslios. Finally, tlie tyrant’s vom ex¬ 
hausted, he proposod in woman’s mood to moot 
tho rebels unarmed, trusting in Ins beauty, his 
tears, and the persuasive tonos of Ids voice, to 
win them to obodicnoo. 

Mennwlulo thooxoilemontamong tholuiights 
and senators at tho prospect of deli yin,nice kept 
pace with tho progress of revolt abroad. PoV 
tonts were occurring at their doors, lllcuvd 
rained on the Alban Mount; the giiLes of tlie 
Julian sopulohro burst opon of thoir own ac¬ 
cord. The Hundred Days of Norn worn draw¬ 
ing rapidly to a closo. 3Io had od ill 1 tidy 
about the end of Fobnuuy, and now at the lie- 
ginning of Juno his oauso had alioady become 
hopeless. Gallia, though stead fust in his reso¬ 
lution, had not yot Rot hie troops in motion; 
nevertheless, Noro was no longer safe in tlm 
riam/ o.™* u i * t pooplo, at first MiiTiwnit, were now 

w ¥ 8 a j um5 f or tIlGro was a doartli of provisions, and a vessel, 
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but flue sand for the wrestlers in tho amphitheatre. Tho one term ns had hum 

t^Tiifc^fTSnnr 1 tho oamp was abu,nlo.il by 

fled by andener^Uc, wcToLvmS^^^ 

ground * thSTaWn^iL^ 0 Mld ll,s ohcUiosl vessels to the 

ho ni‘ns ^.1 f g 1 J01S011 ton Loousta and placing it in a golden oiishel 

fcurlons, with a handful of min vrh +n °o u 3 ll J‘od muxs tribunes and wm- 
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Tina death of nebo 

At Inst at midnight, finding that oven the sentinels had left their posts, 
lie sont or rushed himself to assemble* Ins attendants. Every door was 
olosed; lie knocked, but no answer onmo. Returning to his chamber, ho 
found the slaves fled, tho furniture pillaged, the case of poison removed. 
Not a guard, not a gladiator, was at hand, to pierco his throat. “I have 
neither friend nor foo,” ho exclaimed. lie would have thrown himself into 
the Tiber, but his courage failed him. Ho must havo time, lie said, and re¬ 
pose to collect Ins spirits for auioido, and Ins froodman Pliaon at last offered 
him his villa in the suburbs, four miles from tho city. In undress and bare¬ 
footed, throwing a Tough cloak oyer his shoulders, and a kerchief across 
Ins face, ho glided through tho doors, mounted a horse, and, attended by 
ft poms and throo others, passed the city gates with the dawn of the sum¬ 
mer morning. Tho Nomontono road led him bonoatli tho wall of tho prm» 
torians, whom lio might hoar uttoring ciusos against him, and pledging vows 
to Gnlba j and the early travellers from the country asked him, as they 
mot, “Wluvt nows of Nero?” or remarked to oi\e another, “These men are 
pursuing the tyrant.” Tlmndor and lightning, and a shook of earthquake, 
added horror to tho moment. Nero’s liorso started at a dead body on the 
roadside, tho korchief fell from his face, and a prtotorion passing by recog- 
nisod and saluted lum. 

At the fourth milostono tho party quitted the highway, alighted from 
thoir horses, and sommblod on foot through, a cane-brake, laying their own 
oloalcs to tread on, to tho roar of tlio promised villa. Pliaon now desired 
Nero to crouch in a sand-pit hard by, while ho contrived to opon tho drain 
from tho bathroom, and so admit him unporceived ; but ho vowed ho would 
not go nlivo, ns ho said, underground, and remained trembling beneath tho 
wall. Taking water from a puddlo in his hand, “ This,” he said, “ is tho famous 
Drink of Noio.” At last a hole was made, through wliioh he crept on all 
fours into a narrow chamber of the house, and tlioro throw himself on a 
pallet. The coarse bread that was offered him ho could not eat, but swal¬ 
lowed a littlo topid wator. Still lie lingered, Ins companions urging him to 
seek refuge, without delay, from the insults about to bo heaped on him. He 
ordorod them to dig a grave, and lav down himself to givo the measure; ho 
dosirod tliom to collect bats of marble to decorate his sopulohre, and prepare 
wator to olcanso and wood to burn his corpse, sighing meanwhile, and mut¬ 
tering, M What an artist to ponsh I M 

Presently a slave of Phoon’s brought papers from Rome, which Nqto 
snatched from linn, and road that tho somite had proclaimed him an enemy, 
and doorood his death, in tho ancient fashion. Ho asked what that was; and 
was informod that the culprit ms stripped, his head placed in a fork, 
and Ins body smitten with tho stick till death. _ Terrified at this announce¬ 
ment, ho took two daggors from Ins bosom, tried thoir odgo one after the 
other, and again laid tliom down, ulloging that the moment was not yet 
arrived. Then he called on Sporns to oommonco liis funeral lamentations} 
then he implored some of the party to sot him tho example; once and again 
ho leproaohod himsolf with Ins own timidity. “Fie! Nero, fie I ” ho muttered 
in Groek, “ooumgo, man ! come, rouse thee 1 ” Suddenly was hoard the tram¬ 
pling of horsomon, sont to seize tho culprit alive. Then at last, with ft 
verso of Homer hastily ejaculated, “Sound of swift-footed steeds strikes 
on my oars,” lie plucod a weapon to liis breast, and the slave Epaphroditus 
drove it homo, 
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The blow to scarcely struck, when the centurion rushed in, find, thrust¬ 
ing his cloak against the wound, protended lie was oomo ia liolp him. Tho 
d^ng wretch could only murmur, “Too Into,” and, “Is this your ldolily?” 
and expired with n horrid stare on his oounfcennnco, He Imd ftdjiuod Ins 
attendants to bum his body, and not lot tho foo hoar off Ins bond, mid Huh 
was now allowed him; the corpse was oonanmod with haste and imporfoctly, 
but at least without mutilation. 

Nero perished on the 9th of June, 68 A.i>., at the ago o£ thirty yours nml 
six months, in the fourteenth year of his pnncipatc. Tho ohilil borno him by 
Poppoa had died in lnfanoy, and a subsequent marriage with SlulilU MohsuI- 
linfl had proved unfruitful. The stock of the .Tulu, refreshed. in mm by 
grafts from tha Ootavn> tho Olaudii, and the DamitU, had boon rod need to 
Sis single person, and with Nero tho adoptive moo of tho grout dictator wan 
extinguished. Tho first of the Ctosars had married four tunes, tlio second 
thnee, the third twice, tho fourth thrioe again, tho fifth six Union, and lastly, 
tlie sixth thrice also. Of these repeated unions, a largo number bad borne 
offspring, yet no descendants of them survived. A £aw had lived to old ago, 
many reached maturity, some wore out off by early sickness, tbo end of 
others wns premature and mysterious; but a largo proportion woro victims 
of domestic jealousy and politic assassination. 

With Nero we bid farewell to tlie Giusunu at tho tuuno time wo bid fare¬ 


well to the state of tlungs which tlie Crosars oreated and maintained. Wo 
turn over a page in Homan history. On tho Yorge of a now epoch we would 
treat with grave respect even tho monster with whom tho old epoch cIohoh ; 
we may think it well that tho corpse even of Nero was unmubUaUvcl; that he 
whs buried decently in the Domitian gardens on tlio Pincmn ; Hint though 
the people evinced a thoughtless triumph at his death, as if it promised 
them a freedom which they could neither use nor understand, mm hi unknown 
hands wove found to strew flowers on his scpulohro, and tho rival king of 
Parfckift adjured the senate to do honour to his memory. 

Undoubtedly tlio Homans rogardod with poonbar fooling tho /loath of 
tho last of the Crosars. Noro was cut off in early youth; ho poriNhed in 
obscurity j lie was entombed in a private scpulohro, with iu> inamfuHluUou 
of national concern, auoh as had thrown n glonm of intoront over tlm IouhL 
regretted of lus predecessors. Yet theso oiroumstanoos would not hnvn 
sufficed to impart a deei) mystery lo tho ovont, without tlio prodiHpoHitum of 
the people to imagine that the dynasty which had ruled them for four gen¬ 
erations could not suddenly pass away, finally ami irrOYOOably. Tlio idou 
that Nero still survived, and tho expectation of his return to power, con¬ 
tinued long to linger among them. Moro than ono pretender arose to ulaini 
his empire, and twenty years later a false Novo was protected hy tho l*nr 
thians, among whom lie had taken refuge, and only surromlorml to tho re¬ 
peated and vehement demands of the Honum government, This popular 
anticipation was the foundation, perhaps, of tho common porauuHimi of tho 
Christians, that he should revisit the earth m the olmraclor of Antichrist; 
and possibly that Jerusalem itself would bo tho soono « 



CHAPTER XXXV. GALBA, OTHO, VITELLIUS, AND THE 
THREE FLAVIANS (68-96 a.d.) 

G alii a (SKiiviua Sulpioius Gadha), 68-09 a.d. 

Tub fall of Nero and the accession of Galba form ail important epoch in 
tho history of tlio Roman Empire; for to the misfortune of a form of gov¬ 
ernment, on which oyorythhig doponded on the ruler, Ins court, and the 
bodyguard and guard of tho emperor, a fresh evil was now added, namely 
that tho army became accustomed to mutiny, and obtained & decisive influ- 
onoo oil tho ohoioo of tho omporor. Certainly Gallia did not accept tho title 
of omporor, until it was legally assigned to him by a deputation of the sen¬ 
ate ; hut tho example of mutiny had been givon, tho army had in reality, 
and tho senate, only in form, decided ns to who should occupy the throne, 
and tho falo of tho empire was from lioncoforlh made more and more depend¬ 
ent on tho troops and tlioir loaders. 

At first however it nppoarod fortunate, that after the weak-mincLecl liber- 
tmos, who for some time hail boon at the head of tho slates, the government 
should fall into tho hands of a votorau warrior who possessed tho love and 
ooJiiklouco of Ins soldiers, mid hated ovory kind of indulgence and ex¬ 
cess; but any advantages which might have arisen from this were out- 
woighod by the groat ago of tlio emperor and the weakness consequent on 
it. Gallia’s weakness was first perooivod when ho, who at the time of 
Nero’s death was still in Gaul, had relurnod to Homo; he was awaited with 
real eagerness. 

Bofoic tho arrival of Galba, Nymphidius, who had accelerated tho fall of 
Naro, noted us absolute rulin'. lie prevented Tigollinus from participating 
m tlio command of tlio prictorians, tiiod in every way to gain over tho peo- 
plo, saw tho ontuo somite in Ins antechamber, mid mixed liimsolf up with all 
tlio doalings of the lattor with Galba. It then occurred to him that lie 
might trace his descent from Cuinar and thereby ostabliBh hie olann to tho 
throne. But to ills terror, lie hoard, from a measengor whom he had sent 
to Gnllm, that Titus Vmius, one of Gnlba’s legates, hold absolute sway over 
the omporor, that ho hail named Cornelius Lnoo prefeot of the prmtOTinns, 
instead of bun, mul that his rule would therefore be at an end as soon as 
Galba entered Rome. He therefore rcsolvod to venture to extremes and to 
mnlce tho piiotorians proclaim him omporor; they wen) turned against him 
by one of Ills oflii'crs, ami killed him as soon as lie appeared m their camp. 

As soon ns Galba arrived in Homo, he had all tho friends of Nymphidius 
put to death. Those and a few other executions, added to Galba s depend¬ 
ence on Vinius, propoHsosaod no one in favour of tho new ruler. It was 
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still more unfortunate that lie hud to lefuse the guard awns of money prom¬ 
ised. in hie name by Nympludius, and tlmt on his ontrv into Homo lio raw 
himself obliged to have another troop of solcliora out down, who hud gone 
against him and made violent demands. Galbn wan dot or mi nod lt> adopt n 
new course of government; but in this ho overlooked Uio fuel, tlmt im 
utterly corrupt people cannot be transformed at once, or lost moiuhty 
recalled by commands. With exaggerated seventy and with tv parsimony 
which would have been despicable even m a private individual, ho attempted 
to reduce a town accustomed to lmpcnnl prodigality to its former simplicity, 
discipline, and order, and thereby not only embittered the toolings of idl, but 
also made himself ridiculous. 

Ho was indolent and enfeebled by ago [ho was over ooventy-lwo years 
eld] and depended on three favourites, who committed all sorts of severities 
m liis name and tried to muko money by Boiling privileges und favouiH. 
These favourites were Yiniua, Loco, und Galbn’s fiecdnntn, Indus. Km this 
reason, from the beginning, everything pointed to n aboil duration of his 
rulerslup, and dissatisfaction not only seized hold uf the tfioul mass in 
Rome, who, as everywhere, lovod ploasuro and amusement mmo Lhun vntuo 
or their country, but also of the different armies of tho kingdom, A few 
months after his accession tho legions rose in upper Germany, and (Ummnded 
from the senate the appointment of a younger and moro vignimw emperor. 
Gftlba tried to stay the storm by immediately naming a young man of good 
family and irreproachable charaolor, Piao Liomianus, usJiih co-regent und miu- 
cessor. Unfortunately, when presenting Piso to tho troop*, ho (mo Uni, out 
of economy, to give presents to the soldiers, ns had boon Uio custom im hiicIi 
occasionssmoe the accession of Claudius; mid in Idssncerli to tho uHUumlilnd 
army he publicly avowed that the troops m Germany had refused linn nbiuli- 
enoe. This made tho soldiers dissatisfied, and ho iliorchy lobbed himself of 
the advantages that Piso’s nomination might otherwiso Jmvo brought Jnm, 


Otiio (M. 8alvxus Otho), 61) a.i>. 

Otho, who had gono to Rome with Gnlba, sol/md the opportunity of Chil- 
ba’s mistake to place himself on tho thro no, Ho hid long Hnlunh-cl tho 
favour of the soldiers and people, had given away onliro ostutoH to individ¬ 
uals, had, when Galbn dineu with him, given money to the ... I'semt, 

and Galba had overlooked all this, because ono ot las fiwmirileH, ViiuiiH, 
whoso daughter Otho wished to marry, Inul oomo In it swrot uiidriitlitmliiig 
with the latter. Otho instituted a foiinal coitftpu acy, cm ruplud tho soldiers 
by gifts and promises, and hud himself proclaimed omprror in a camp of tho 
pnetoiians, a few days aftor Piso’s iippmnLinaut. Ilo Juft Uio camp nf. 
the head of the soldiers who had chosen him, colored tho town, killed 
Gftlba and his ao-regent, and was acknowledged emperor by tho people and 
senate. Tina took plaoo on tho 15th of tfiiiuairy of the your IM), whim (inlliu 
had only reigned seven months mid a few days. 

The new empeior only nmmUuncd lus lulo for three months. All tho 
provinces and armies swoie allogmnco to linn after Gnlbn'H dentil, only Mm 
legions of the Rhine and Upper Germany denied lum obedience 'I'Imy had 
already rebelled against Gnllwu and proclaimed the loader of the tumps on 
the lower Rhine, Aulns Vitellius, emperor, hr they had not I iron ronun- 
pensed by Galba for the support they had given him against Nrm. This 
rival, although other legions declared for lum, would not in hi mooli* have 
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been (longerons to Ollio, os ho had become bo enervated by Bolf-indulgonoe 
that ho was wanting in activity and energy as well ns in dooision; but in 
Fabius Vnlens and Aldus Cajonui, ho possessed two able genorals, who placed 
themselves at tlio liead of tlio legions in Ins stead. 

With the rebellious troops they crossed the Alps into upper Italy and fell 
upon Otho, who had hastily collected as many soldiers us possible and led 
them against tlio enemy. At first tlio generals of Vitelline were the losers 
m a few small engagements, as mutual jealousy induced them to aot sepa- 
lately, "but as soon as they concentrated themselves they woro far superior to 
thoir adversaries. Otho ought, therefore, to have done everything to delay 
the crisis 111111 ! tlio reinforce me 11 is which ho was expecting from the provinces 
of tlio Dmiubo lmd arrivod. IIo nevertheless did the reverse, and through¬ 
out the entne war sliowod hunsolf a worthy comrade of Nero. 

IIo hail boon tlio husband of tlio notorious Poppaia Sabina; had formerly 
participated with lua iiupornil friend in all kinds of pleasures, and had in¬ 
dulged m bo much dissipation that he had not only fallen deeply mto debt, 
but had also become enervated and incapable of any exertion. This hud 
alroady boeomo appnront in the robollion against Galba; for he lmd lost all 
courago tit tlio momonl of notion, and would havo given tlio whole thing 
up had not his fellow-oonspirators compollod him to persist in ins designs. 
Besides lio was 110 general. Ilia troops, whioli for the greater part consisted 
of pnotonans and soldiers of Noro, olung to him with devotion, and were 
eager to fight, but llioy did not trust their officers and would no longer 
tuko orders from thorn. This clotonnmed him to bring the fight to a speedy 
end, ns ho felt that at any moment lie might be deserted by lus own people. 
In spite of tins, as ho had not boon present 111 tlio earlier smaller fights, so 
now ho took no personal share m 13 10 grout battle which was to decide his 
own Into. 

In the vicinity of Cromona, Ciooma and Valons foil on Otho’s army. It 
was beaten, suffoiod oonsuleiablo loss, and then tlio greater part wont over to 
the onemy. OUio’h eiiuso was, nevertheless, by no means lost j for tlio preo- 
torians adhered steadfastly to him, the legions of the provinces of the 
Damibo woro alroady on tlio march, and tho entire EaBt as well as Africa 
was open to him. Only lie ivus loo indolent and effominato to bo able to 
faoo continuous exertions and hardships, and from the example of his beaten 
army ho huw how opliomcral tlio devotion of Ilia soldiers had been. So he 
lost 00 mago, and dooided, in spito of tho romonstranoes and requests of his 
friends, to put an end to his life, Ho stabbod himself to tho heart with 
a firmness luroly found in a voluptuary, mid by tins action won for lumself 
tho roputution with posterity of having purclinsed tlio poace of his country 
with his own life. 

Historians Imvo theroforo praised him abovo liis desorta, and placed words 
m his mouth which stand 111 opposition to Ins lifo and principles. For 111 - 
stanco, I 10 is roportod to liavo said to his friends and lolativos who wished to 
restrain linn from suiculo : “ Olliois lnive gainod fame by governing well j 
my fame, on the contrary, is to consist in my giving up the government of 
the empire, lather thau ruin it by my ambition.” Those who recall the 
fact that Otho throughout his lifo lived and acted aooording to the maxims 
of a Noro, will know how to divest this story of all that gives lus death the 
appeuruiiao of a grand and noble aot j for although it cannot be denied that 
Otho tlioi eby put an end to the oiyiI war, and died in peaoe and quietness, 
nevertheless lie was not guided by courage or love of country, but by indo¬ 
lence and despair. 
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How little the sacrifice of his life coflt a Roman at this period, mid why 
Otho’s death must be regarded in cpnto auditor light from that m which tv 
similar deed would be looked upon nowadays, is apparent from fclui fact that 
some of his soldiers killed themselves at his funeral pile, not from fom of 
the future, but that they might follow the glorious example of their le.idiu. 


ViTELLiua (Auiajs Viteluus), 69 a,i>. 

After Otho’s death, the Roman soimto not only rooogi used V ltolhus hfj 
emperor, but deterimued publicly to thank the (ionname army for having 
appointed hun. Whilst lus gonorals wero lighting for las dominion, Vitol- 
bus remained m Gaul, and after the victory mudo no haste to fcako possession 
of the empire; he first enjoyed a period of repuso at Lyons, and then stopped 

nl Oromonu and Holognu to hold 
revels and to hoi* tlm gladiato¬ 
rial displays. It was only in 
July (60), three months after 
Ofcho’s death, that he entered 
Romo. 

With lus uoeoHHiou, all the 
crimes and prodigalities of tln> 
government of a (hiliguhi, a 
Claudius, and u Nero were re¬ 
peated, although lie wuh wanting 
neither in ouUiivu mu m butter 
qualities. Liu had only altuhtod 
to eoiiHidomi mil by lus 
vices, and won over 
the soldiers in Ger¬ 
many by his famil¬ 
iar hearing. A dull, 
slack, mul withal cruel 
disposition, n gniedi- 
ness wliioh amounted 
to voraciousness, and 
a prodigality m whudi 
ho ovoii surpassed 
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he committed all scuts o£°nhunmn lllf0 and Nero, 

from debt by having liis oreditois lnlWi * 108 i : J)0 Cii'wl hmmulf 

to death, sought to obtain favour hv \ Hud Y ^ 1011 0J *° them, eoiidomned 
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put out of tlm wav and took tlm , t ie \‘^ Lol ‘ ,ly will »a tlio former 
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the tongues of the rarest birds and other costly dolioaoies, and at the cele¬ 
bration of Ins entry into Home lie took part in a banquet at liis bi other’s 
house in whioh no less than two thousand rare fish and seven thousand birds 
were scared up. Ho gormandised so shamefully that, during the short time 
of his reign, lie is said to have squandered no less than lime hundred million 
aesteices, and, as an historian of antiquity asserts, tlio Homan Empire would 
finally luive bocomo too poor to defray the oxponses of the emperor’s table. 
Foitunately for the kingdom this did not come to pass; for Vitelluis was 
overthrown by his troops oight months after lus accession. 

This second mutiny of the array within the course of a year started in 
tlio legions wlio lmd come from the Danube to help Otho against Vitellius. 
When on the way they heard of Olho’s death, they determined to choose a 
new emperor, and some of thorn, who shortly before had served under the 
valiant Titus Flavius Vespasian, directed tlio ohoico to thoir former general 
who was then commanding in Syria. Scarcely had the news 1 cached the 
East, when first the governor of Egypt, thou Muoianus [Roman governor of 
Syria and general of four logious,] and afterwards Vespasian himself, recog¬ 
nised thm ohoioe. One after another all the remaining armies declared for 
Vospasiim. Vnlens and Ciucinn, the principal instruments m the elevation of 
VitullhiH, soon detached themselves from the lattor, and only the soldiers of 
the Gannamo army, to whom Vitellius owed the throne, remained true to 
their emperor. It was therefore no gienfc effort to overthrow the indolent 
hborlino. Before Vosptuuun had embarked his troops, Ins opponent was 
dotluonnd and deprived of lus life. 

The legions of the Danube under one of their generals, Antonina Primus, 
broke inLo Italy; at Cremona they boat tlio troopB of Vitellius and then 
maroliod against tlio cupital, whioh alone seemed resolved to defend the tyrant. 
Antonins Pinnun wished to spare tlio town Vitellius himself was too cow¬ 
ardly to try to offer any powerful resistance, and as by chance a bi other of 
Vespusian, Flavius Sabi nun, was town prefect of Home, it was easy to nego¬ 
tiate matters. Tho result was an agreement by which Vitellius agreed to 
nbdicato in a very ignominious fashion. Only the soldiers of tho emperor 
and all those who hud tuken part m his universal revels, would hear nothing 
of an abdication of Vitellius, and without furtlior ceremony laid hands on 
SubimiH, to whom a great number of the senate, the knights, and tho town- 
guard had already sworn allegiance, on behalf of his bi other. Sabimis, with 
a small number of attendants, was obliged to take to flight, and retired to 
tho Capitol. Ilia adversaries stormed it, took Sabmus prisoner, killed Ins 
followers, and intentionally or by chance occasioned a fire, by which the 
temple of tlio Oupitolmo Jupiter, tlie most soured building m Homo, was 
reduced to ashes, and some of the historical records preserved there were 
destroyed. 

In vain did Vitellius, by earnest entreaty, try to leslnun the soldiers 
from nuirdonng Sabinas, ho was killed in a tomblo manner, whilst Do- 
raitian, one of Vospasinil’s sons, who had just fled to the Capitol, to the 
misfortune of tho empire escaped tho wrath of the enemy. The rude 
soldiers of Vitellius conducted themselves on this occasion with the same 
savagely us tlio troops of Antonins Primus had shown a few weeks before, 
when after their victory they 3iad burned down tho town of Cremona and 
had ill treated its inhabitants in tho most shocking manner. Vitellius was 
quite mnocont of what took place in Homo, for he would gladly have sub¬ 
mitted to any terms by which lie might have saved his life. With this 
objeot, immediately after tho murder of Sabinus, lie sent ambassadors to 
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Antonins Primus, find that his representations and roquosts might make 

the more impresaion, he sent the vestal virgins with thorn. 

But Antonius Primus refused any further negotiations, clofcatoci tho papu¬ 
lae and the soldiers of Yitolliua in n bloody light, which took piano partly 
before the walla and partly in the streets of tho town, an<l hail tho ontiro 
body of the conquered ruthlessly massaorod. On this occasion tho (loop 
moral depravity of the Roman pooplo showed itself in u revolting manner. 
The populaae watched tho iierco struggle between the two barbarian uvmiCR 
as coldly as though the usual gladiatorial displays had boon taking place 
before them 5 they applauded first one side and then the other, fete lied thoso 
who fled from their victorious enemy out of their Indmg ptami, and gave 
them up to their adversaries to bo killed. 

Ho one was disturbed in his usual pleasures by tho fight for tho oinpm*; 
the baths, the taverns,find other public rosorts woro filled with revellers and 
pleasure seekers, as at any other time, and, as the historian Tacitus affirms, 
Rome presented the hideous speotnclo of a town whose mlmbilmils laid 
abandoned themselves at onoe to all tlic hoirors of ami wiu and all tho 
vices of a decadent nation. Vitollms died as lie had lived/* Seeing tho oily 
conquered, he was conveyed in a litter, by ft private way at tlm luck of tho 
palace, to his wife’s house on Mount Avontmo, with inionl, if lie could lie 
concealed during the day, to fly for refugo to his brother and the cohorts 
at Tarmoimu Straightway, from Ins iuheront floklciu'Hs, and the natural 
effects of fright, since, as he dreaded ovorvthing, whiifcovcr course he adopted 
was the least satisfactory, he returned to Ids palace, and found it empty and 
desolate $ even his meanest slaves having made their esoape, or shunning tho 

{ >resence of their master. The solitude and silonco of tho hcoiio alarmed 
lim j he opened tho doors of the apartments, and was horror-struck to see 
all void and empty. Exhausted with thiB agonising stato of drrnbl mid poi- 
plexity, and concealing himself in a wretched hiding pluco, ho was dragged 
forth by Plac\dus, the tribune of u cohort. With l\ia ivuudn tied hohiml him, 
and. his garment tom,he was oonductod, arovolting spcotaclo, through crowds 
insulting Ills distress, without a friend to shed a tear oyer Jus lmsrortunoH. 
The unseemliness of his end banished all sympathy. Whullior 01 m of tho 
Germanic soldiers who met him intended for him tho stroke ho made, and if 
he did, whether from rage or to rcseuo him tho quicker from the mookory 
to which he was exposed ; or whether lie aimod at tho tribune, ih uncertain 5 
lie out off the ear of the tribune, and was iinmoiliuloly despatched . 1 

Vitelline was pushed along, and with swords pointed at his throat, forced 
to raise Ins head, and expose Ins countenance to insults. one while they 
made him look at lus statues tumbling to tho ground; frequently to tho 
rostrum, or the spot where G-ulbn ponshod, and lastly tlmy dtovo him to 
Gomel nice, whero tho body of Elaviua Sabmus had been thrown. One op¬ 
pression of his was hearef, that spoko a spirit not utterly fallen, when to a 
tribune who had insulted him 111 his misery ho obsorvod, that nuverlluiloHH ho 
had been his ompovor. He died soon after [Dee. 21] under repealed wounds. 
The populace, with the same perversity of judgment that had piompted them 
to honour him while living, assailed him with indignities whan dead. 

He wrb born at Luoona. He lmd oompletod lus fifty-fourth yonr. llo 
rose to the consulship, to pontifical dignities, and a name and mule amongst 
the moat eminent oitizons, without any personal merit, hut obtained all 


1 Dion relates this Incident with n little variation. 
Bara, 11 ! will give you tho hoBt assistance in my powoi 
and despatched himself. Dio, lib, LXV. 


According to him, tho Garuuiu hoIiIIih 
»” and thojoupim ho Htubliml Vltolllus, 
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from the splendid reputation of his father. The men who oonferred the 
imperial dignity upon him did not so much as know him. By impotence 
and. sloth lie gamed the affections of the army, to a degree in which few have 
attained them by worthy means. Frankness and generosity, however, he 
possessed; qualities winch, unless duly regulated, become the oooasions of 
rum. IIo imagined that friendships could be cemented, not by a uniform 
course of viitue, but by profuse liberality, and therefore earned them rather 
than cultivated thorn Doubtless the interest of the commonwealth requu'ed 
tho fall of Vitollius; but those who betrayed Vitellius to Vespasian oan 
oluiin no morit for thou* perfidy, since they lmd broken faith with Gallia. 

Tiie day now verged rapidly towards sunset, and on account of the con¬ 
sternation of the magistrates and senators who secreted themselves by with¬ 
drawing from tho city or in the sevoral houses of their clients, the senate 
could not bo convened. When all apprehension of hoatilo violence had sub¬ 
sided Doimtian came forth to the generals of his party, was unanimously 
saluted with tho title of Cream 1 , and esooitod by a numerous body of soldiers, 
armed ns they wore, to his father’s liouso.* 

Mucianua, who arrived m Home the day after the murder of Vitellius, 
took ovor tlio govern meal in tho name of Vespasian. <* Mucionus has been 
sbylod (by Duruy h) u the Muicontuj and tho Agrippa of the now Augustus.*’ 
In subsequent yeais lie was treated almost ns an equal by the emperor. Ho 
at onoo took aotivo measures to restore order, and lie succeeded so well that 
everything was peaceful when Vespasian lnniBelf finally entered Roine.a In 
Vespasian, for the first time mnoo tho donlli of Augustus, the Roman Empire 
again reooivod a worthy and able ruler. He was a nma who not only, like 
Galba, hated ilattory and joined integrity with experience in warfare, but 
whose understanding and force of character were equal to the oiroumstanoea 
of tho hour. 

VlSBl* ASIAN (T. Fr.AVI.U8 SAHINUS V ICSPASI AN us), 69-70 A.I). 

Vospnsian was doolarod emporor, by the unanimous oonsent both of the 
senate and the army, and dignified with all tlioso titles which now followed 
rather tho power than the merit of tlioso who wore appointed to govern. 
Messengers wore despatched to him in Egypt, desiring Ins return, and testi¬ 
fying the utmost desire for his government. But tho winter being dangerous 
for sailing, ho doforred his voyage to a more convenient season. Perhaps, 
also, Urn dissensions in other parts of the empire retarded his return to Rome j 
for Claudius Otvilis, in Lower Germany, oxoited his countrymen to revolt, 
and doatroyod the Roman garrisons which woro placod in different parts of 
that province. Yot, to give Ins robollion an air of justice, ho oaused his army 
to swear allegiance to Vespasian, until lie found lumsolf in a condition to 
throw off the mask. When lie thought himself suflloieutly powerful, he dis¬ 
claimed all submission to tho Roman government, and having overcome one 
or two of tho lioutonants of the empire, and being joined by such of the 
Romans as refused obodionco to tho now emperor, ho boldly advanced to 
give Corealis, Vespasian’s gonoral, battle. In the beginning of this engage¬ 
ment ho scorned successful, breaking the Roman legions, and putting their 
cavalry to flight. But at length Goroalis, by lus oonduot, turned the fate of 
tho day, and nob only routed tho enemy, but took and destroyed tlieir camp. 
Tins engagomont, however, was not decisive; several others ensued with 
doubtful success. An accommodation, at length, determined what arms 
could not effect, Oivihs obtained peace for his countrymen, and pardon for 
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himself; for the Soman Umpire was, at tins time, so torn by its own divi¬ 
sions that the barbarous nations around made incursions with 11111111011.7, and 
were sure of obtaining- peace, whenever they thought piopor to demand it. 

During the time of those commotions in Geimimy, tho harinatians, n bar¬ 
barous nation to the northeast of tlio empire, suddenly pwwod U10 nvor Intor, 
and marching into the Homan dominions with oolonty and fury, rioHlmyod 
several garrisons, and an army under tlio command til' FonUiius Agnppn. 
However, they wore driven back with some slnughtui by Jtiibruis (billus, 
Veanasiau’s lieutenant, into tlioir native forests; whore aovontl utLomptH 
were made to coniine them, by garrisons and forts plouod along the confines 
of their country. But these hardy nations, having 01100 found tlioir w.iy 
into the empire, never after desisted from invading it at ovory opportunity, 
till at length they overran and dcstroyod tho glory of Homo. 

Vespasian continued some months nt Alexandria in tCgypt.^ Tho sober- 
minded Tacitus, most acournte and most trustworthy oJ Jtoiniui liiHtoriuiiH, 
relates some incidents of this story of VoapiiHiau 111 Mgyjit which lire wortii 
repeating, if for nothing disc, to illustrate the gap between tho writing of 
sober history 111 that day and in our own.® 


VESPASIAN PEBEOltJIS M111A0LES AN1) SVlfiB A VISION, AOOOUDINIl TO 

TACITUS 

During tho months when Vespasian was waiting at Alexandria for tho 
periodical season of tho snmmer winds, and a safo navignUon | Hiiyn Tacitus j, 
many miraclea occurred, by wlnoh tlio favour of liouvon and n sort of bum in 
the powers above towards Vespasian were nmnifoslwl. One \>i the 
people of Alexandria, known to have a diseuso m hi» oye«, oinhnicod lhe kiinon 
of die emperor, importuning with groans a remedy f or Jus hi hit I mm 111 thin 
ho noted in compliance with tho admonition of the god Moiapin, wlmm l but 
nation, devoted to superstition, honours above all other gods; mid hu prayed 
the emperor that lie would deign to spriuklo Ins oboeka anil the balls ol \m 
©yes with tlie secietion of Ins mouth. Another, who wuh diseased in the 
hand, nt the instance of the same god, enlroutod that lie might ho prow-iod by 
tlie foot and sole of Crosar. Vespasian at first mboulod the request, anil 
treated it with contempt} hut when they persisted, at one time ins dreaded 
the imputation of weakness, at another I10 wan lad ti> hope for microns, by 
the supplications of tho mon tliomflulyes, and tho oiioourugemriilH of bin flat¬ 
terers. Lastly, he oidorod that tlie opinion of physicians should lie lukon,im 
to whether a blindness and lameness of those kinds could Imj got tho hut tor of 
by human power, Tho physicians stated vaiions ponds—that in Mm 0110 
the power of vision was not wholly deatioyod, and (lull it would bo restored 
if the obstacle was removed ; in the otlior, that tlio joints which hiul become 
diseased might be renovated, if a healing power wore uppliud , huoIi pci ad¬ 
venture was the pleasure of the gods, and the emperor was chosen to perform 
tneir will. To sum up all, that the glory of accomplishing the cum would 
be Oresfir s, the ridicule of its failure would rest upon the HUiVercvo Ac¬ 
cordingly, under an impression that everything was within tlio po\voi of his 
tortime, and that after what liod ooourrod nothing was incredible, with a 
oneenul countenance himself, and wlulo the nmltitudo tliuL stood by waited 
tiie event in all the ooiiltdenco of anticipated success, Vespasian executed 
what was required of him* Immediately the hand wuh restored to Us func¬ 
tions, and tho light of day shone again to tho Wind, I’uisoiih who wore 
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present even now attest the truth of both these transactions, when there ib 
nothing to be gamod by folsehood. 

After this, Vespasian conceived a deeper desire to visit the sanctuary of 
Serapie, in order to consult the god about affairs of the empire. lie ordered 
all persons to bo oxoliulod from the temple» and lo, when he entered, and 
Jus thoughts wore fixed on the deity, he porceived behind him a man of 
pnnoipal noto among the Egyptians, named Basilides, whom, at that moment, 
lie knew to be detained by illness at a distance of several days’ loumev from 
Aloxandna. Vespasian inquired of tlio priests whether Basilides tlint day 
had entered tlio temple. lie naked of others whom he mot whether he was 
seen in the city. At length, from messengers whom he despatched on horse- 
hack, ho received coitain intelligence, that Baailides was at that instant of 
tune eighty liiuos distant from Alexandria. lie then concluded that it was 
n, divine vision, and deduced tlio import of the response from the name of 
Basilidosd 1 


VJC8P ASIAN ltlfiTUIfcNfJ TO HOME 

« Leaving Titus to prosecute 

the Jewish War, Vespasian set 
out for Rome. IIis enthusiastic 
reception there is described by 
JosephiiB, who says: “All men 
that wore in Italy showed their 
rospeots to lum in their minds, 
before lie caino thither, as if ho 
were already come, as esteem¬ 
ing tlio very expectation they 
had of him to bo Ins real pros- 
olico on account of the groat 
desires they hod to see him, 
and beoauso the good will tlioy 
i _ boro him was entirely free and 

4 jf unconstrained; for it was n do- 
jjf sirable thing to tlio sonate, who 

ti well remembered the calamities 

[ fj they had undergone in the late 

I recoivo a governor who wns 

m adorned witli tho gravity of old 

‘\\ ago, and with the highest skill 

\ m tlio notions of war, whose 

' ftdvrtiicement would he, as they 

knew, for nothing olse but the 
preservation of those that were 
Vkwahiay t0 be govorned. 

(From n In,* in .l,o A allrnn) , “ Moreover, the people had 

been so harassed by their civil 
miseries tluil they wore still more earnost for Ins coming immediately, as sup¬ 
posing they should then bo firmly dolivored from then’ calamities, anu believed 
they should thou recover their secure tranquillity and prosperity. And for the 
soldiery, tlioy lmd tho principal regard to Inin, for they were chiefly apprised 
of liis grout oxploits in war j and sinco they had experienced the wont of skill 
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and want of courage in other commanders, they wore vory desirous to bo 
freed from that great shame they had undergone by thoir menus and heartily 
wished to receive suoli a prince na might bo a soouvily and an ornament to 
them, and as this good will to Vespasian was universal, Llioso that enjoyed 
any remarkable dignities could not have patience enough to stay in Romo, 
but made haste to meet him at a very groat dutanoo from it. Way, indued, 
none of the rest could endure the delay of Boeing him, but did all pour out of 
the city in suoli oiowcls, and were so universally possessed with llio opuuon 
that it was easier and hotter for them to go out twin to stay there, that 13 ns 
was the very first time that the city joyfully perceived, itself almost omply 
of its oitizens; for those that stayed within woic fewer than tin mu that 
went out. But as soon as the nows was oomo fclml ho was hard by, and those 
that had met him at first related with what good humour ho mooivud every 
one that came to liun, then it was that tho wholo multitude that had 
remained in the city, with their wives and children, oumo into tho road, and 
waited for him thero , and for thoso whom he passed liy, they miulu nil sorts 
of acclamations on account of the joy they lmd to two linn, and Dm pleasant¬ 
ness of hie countenance, and styled him thoir bonofnotor and Hiivnmr, and 
the only person who was worthy to bo ruler of tho oily of Romo. And now 
the city wne like a templo, full of garlands and sweet odours; nor was it 
easy for him to come to the royal palace for tlic multitude of people that 
stood about lum, where yet at hist ho performed his h ticrilions of Llilinks- 
givings to his household gods, for his safe return to tho city. The multi¬ 
tude did also betako themselves to feasting; which feasts and ilriiik-oiVonngH 
they celebrated by their tribes, and their minifies, and thoir noighhoiuhoods, 
and stall prayed the gods to grant that Vespasian, Ins hoiih, mid all thoir 
posterity, might continue in the Roman governmont for a vury long time, 
and that his dominion might bo preserved from all opposition. And this 
was the manner in wliioli Rome so joyfully received Vespasian, and thonoo 
grow immediately into a slate of groat prosponty.”* 


TITUS CONTINUES THE JEWISH WAll 


J'hs meantime, Titus cairicd on tho win against tho Jews with vigoui 
Ilns obstinate and infatuated people 3 md long resolved to resist the Ronmn 
power, vainly hoping to find protection from hoovon. Thoir own historian 
represents them as arrivod at the highest pitch of iniquity, win jo famines, 
oanlLquaH.es, and prodigies nil conspired to forQwarn tluur approaching milt. 
JNorwas it sufficient that hoaventind ourlh soomed combined ugiviimt them; 
tney mid the most bitter dissensions among themnolvoa, and were split into 
two parties, that robbed and destroyed oaoh otlim with i in nullity; still 

pillaging, and, at the same time, boasting thoir zoal for tlio religion of thoir 
ancestors. 

°l ° n V* t th 7 0ae pftrll0H wls n-ii incendiary whoso immo was 
sovoroign power, and filled tho whole city of 
' f * U the wound, with tumult and pillage. In a slmit 
ftl °a Q ’ he ? ded h Y Simon, who, gatlioring together 
who llftd fl ed to tho mountains, ntLked 
«? J ? da ? ed ft , 11 . Idm , nroft mi ° Ilia P°wor. Jorusaloin, 
length ’ b0CaT " e the theatre in which tlieso two domagoguoH began to 


p Son Volume II, Oh. 14.] 
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exorcise their mutual animosity: Jolm was possessed of tlio temple, while 
Simon was admitted into tlio city, both equally enraged against each other; 
while slaughter and devastation followed their pretensions. Thus did a 
oity, formerly celebrated for peaco and unity, become the seat of tumult 
and confusion. 

It was in this miserable situation that Titus came to sit down before it 
with Ilia conqueimg army, and began lus operations within about six fur¬ 
longs of the plaoo It was at the feast of tlio Passover, when the place was 
filled with an infinite multitude of people, who had oome from all parts to 
celebrate that great solemnity, that Titus undertook to besiege it. His 
presence produced a temporary reconciliation betwoen tlic contending factions 
within; so that they unanimously resolved to oppose the common enemy 
first, and then dooide their domestic quarrels at a more convenient season 
Their first sally, wluoh waH made with much fury and resolution, put the 
Romans into groat disorder, and obliged fchoin to abandon their camp and 
fly to the mountains. Ilowevor, rallying immediately after, the Jews were 
forcod book into the oity; wliilo Titus, in porson, showed surprising instances 
of valour and conduot. 

Those advantages over the Romans only renewed m the beaiegod their 
dosiros of private vengoanoo. A tumult ensued in the temple, in whioli sev- 
oral of both putties wore slam 5 and in this manner, upon every remission 
fioin without, tlio factions of John and Simon violently raged against each 
other within, agreeing only in their resolution to defend the city against the 
Romans. 

Jerusalem was strongly fortified by throe wallB on eveiy sido, except 
where it was foncod by deep valloyH. Titus began by battering down the 
outward wall, which, after much fatigue and dangor, lie effected; all the 
timo showing tlio greatest clenionov to the Jews, and offering them repeated 
sissurmioes of pardon. Hut this infatuated poople refused his proffered kind- 
H0B8 with contempt, and imputed lus humanity to his fears. Five days after 
tlio oommoncomont of the siege Titus broke through the second wall; and 
though driven back by the besieged, lio recovered liis ground, and made 
preparations for batter mg the third wall, whioli was their last defonoo. But 
first I10 sent Josephus, their countryman, into tlio city, to exhort them to 
yield, who, using all his eloquence to persuade them, was only reviled with 
scoffs and 1 oprouuhos. Tlio siege was now, therefore, oarned on with greater 
vigour than lioforc; several butteries for engines were raised, which were 
no soonor built than destroyed by the enemy. At length it was resolved in 
counoil to surround tho wholo oity with a trench, and thus prevent all relief 
and su coo ill's from abroad. This, which was quickly exeoutod, seemed no way 
to intimidate tlio Jews. Though faimno, and pestilence, its necessary attend¬ 
ant, began now to make the most horrid ravages within tho walls, yet this 
desperate people still resolved to hold out. Though obliged to live upon 
the most scanty and unwholesome food, though a bushel of corn was sold for 
six hundred orowns, and the Iiolos and tho sowers wore ransacked for oar- 
oossos tlmt lrnd long since grown putrid, yot they wore not to be moved. 
Tho f ami no nigeil at last to such ail oxooss, tlmt a woman of distinction in 
tho city boiled her own child to oat it; whioli honid aooount corning to the 
oars of Titus, he declared that ho would bury so nbominablo a crime in the 
nuns of their state. IIo now, thoroforo, out down all the woods within a 
considerable distance of tho city, and causing more batteneg to bo raised, he at 
length bivttorod down the wall, and in fivo days entered the oitadol by force. 
Thus reduced to the very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews still deceived 
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themselves with absurd and false expectations, while many false prophets 
deluded the multitude, declaring they should soon have assistance from God, 
The heat of the battle was now, therefoie, gathered lound Uio inner wall 
of the temple, while the defendants desperately combated from the lop, 
Titus was willing to savo this beautiful structure, lmt 
a soldier ousting a brand into somo adjacent build mgs, 
the fire communicated to the temple, and, notwith¬ 
standing the utmost endeavours on both nuIon, the 
whole edifice was quickly consumed. The sight of tho 
temple in ruins effectually served to damp the ardour 
of the Jews. They now began to perceive that hoavon 
had farsakon them, while their cries and Union UilioiiH 
echoed from the adjacent mountains Kvc»n thorn 1 who 
wore almost oxpirmg lifted up thoiv dying eyes to be¬ 
wail the loss of their temple, which limy valued move 
than life itself. The most resolute, however, still en¬ 
deavoured to ilofeml the upper and stronger part of 
the city, named Zion5 but Titus, with his battering 
engines, soon made himself entire muster of the piano. 
John and Simon woio taken from the viiults whore 
they had conoealod thomsolvon; tlm former was con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, ami tlio latter 
reserved to gnice tlio conqueror's trmmpl 1. Tim great¬ 
est part of the populace woro put to the sword, mid 
the city was entirely msod by the plough; so that, 
according to our Saviour’s prophecy, net one uUmu 
remained upon anothor. Thus, after a siege of six 
months, this noblo city was totally destroyed, having 
flourished, under the peculiar protootion’of heaven, 
about two thousand years. Tlio uuinboi'H who pci islied 
m siege, according to Josephus, amounted to above 
a million of souls, amt the captives to almost a hun- 
clrecl thousand. Tlio temporal atato of tho Jews ended 
with their city | wlnlo tho wiotohcd flurvivot’H weie 

TTn^ Aa . 1 „ , T 1U8he ?’ 8 ol 5 1 ’disporsod into all parts of (he world. 

/,o~n,?i 0n 1 I , ng of Jerusalem, Ins soldiors would liave ciowned Titus as 
conqueror, but ho modestly refused tho honour, ollcRm* tlud ] 10 ,„t„ onl y 

aRn nst Z°Jews At'T ' 1 ol , hmvon ' u »‘ «■■«»*««% 'loolaml its \rmlK 
S urLos nf t ™' however, all men's mouths wmo lllloil with 

^ - —- 
01 Ti “' ‘" a -w—* 



A. Romah EMmuiS 
(After Hupe) 


JOSEPHUS DESOKIBES THE BRTUJIN OP TITUS, AHU THIS TltlUMPlI 

U as ertTO4"iddenlp a 3i'“ £???“ T' passed over tho 

go to Rome bv sen^’ Anri t0 A ^ cxan ^ ria ’ ,llu J lo °k up ,1 resolution to 

„„ a,. « b :~“ tai'a i “c 
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Boleotod out of the rest ua being omuiontly tall and kandsomo of body he 
gave ordoi that they should bo soon carried to Italy, os resolving to piwluce 
tiiom m his tuumpli. So when ho Imd had a prosperous voyage to lna mind 
tho oity ol Homo bohavod itself in Ins reception, and their meeting him at a 
disUmoo, as it did in tho case of his fatlior. 

Bui wluiL made the most splondid appearance in Titus’ opinion was 
when lna father mot liim, and 1 uooivod him j but still tho multitude of the 
ciUssous conceived the greatest ]oy wiien they saw them all throe together, 1 
as they did at tins tune; nor were many clays overpast when they deter¬ 
mined to luivo but one triumph, that aliould he common to both of them on 
account of tho glorious exploits they harl porfornied, although tho senate had 
decreed oaoh of them u separate triumph by himself. So when notico liad 
boon given beforehand of the day uppomled for this pompous solemnity to 
bo made, on nooouut of their viotonos, not one of tho immense multitude 
wan left m Urn city, I ml ovorybody wont out so fur ns to gam only a station 
whom they might stand, aiul loft only buoK a pnsBitgo as was neoessary for 
those that wore to he soon to go along it. 

Now all (bo sold liny marohod out beforehand by companies, and in their 
several ranks, under thou* seyoral eoinmandors, in the night time, and were 
alxmt tlio gules, not of tho upper pal sous, but those near tho temple of Isis; 
fm there it was that tho unipoiors lutd restod the foregoing night. And as 
soon as ever it was day, Vespasian and Titus came out crowned with laurel, 
and clothed in thoso ancient jnuplo habits wliioh wore proper to their 
family, mid thou went us fur as Ocfcavian’s Walks ; for thero it was that tho 
somite, ami tlio principal rulers, and thoso that had been recorded as of 
tho equestrian order, waited for them. 

Now a tribunal hod been olooted boforo tlio cloisters, and ivory chairs 
had boon sub upon it, when they came and sat down upon thorn. Where¬ 
upon tho soldiery liiatlo an aoolnmnbion of joy to them immediately, and all 
fiuvo them iitlostutiona of their valour; while they woro themselves without 
their anus, and only m tlioir silken garments, and orownod with laurel. Then 
VoMpusuui iiooonlorL of lhuso shouts of thoira; hut wliile thoj r were still dis¬ 
posed to go on in auoh acclamations, ho guvo them a signal of silence. And 
when everybody entirely hold their pence, lie stood up, and oovering the 
greatest part of hi» hoad with his cloak, ho put up the ocoustoinod solemn 
prayers; tho like prayers did Titus put up also, ntloi which prayers Vespa- 
sum nm<lo a short speech to nil the people, and thou Bout away tho soldiers 
to a dinner prepared for them by the omporors. Then did lio retire to that 
gate which was called tho (lain or tlio Pomp, because pompous shows do always 
go through that gate, Ihoto it was that they ta9lod some food, and when they 
had put on thalr triumphal garments, and had offered sacrifices to the gods 
that woro nluood at tho gate, tlioy Bent tho triumph forward, and marohed 
through the Ihoniras that tlioy might lie tho more easily soon by the 
multitude. 

It ih impossible to iloseribo tlio multitude of tho bIiows as they deserve, 
aiul tlio nuifintlluoiioo oi them all; such indued as a man could not easily 
think of as porformod oither by the Labour of workmen, or the variety of 
noli oh, or tho rarities of nature. For almost all such ounositios as the most 
lmppy man over got by piecemeal were hero heaped one upon another, anil 
those both admirable and cjustly in their liabtiro; and all brought together 
on that day demonstrated tlio vftHtncss of tho dominions of tlio Homans; for 


i VuHpwlan M\d tin two sons, Titus and Doniittan. 
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there was here to be seen a mighty quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, 
contrived into all sorts of things, and did not appear aa carried along m 
pompouB show only, but, as a man may say, running along lilro a riven 
Some paits were composed of the rarest purple hangings, mid so carried 
along, and others accurately represented to the life what was embroidered 
by the arts of the Babylonians. There were also prooums Blancs that wine 
transparent, some set m crowns of gold, and some in oilier ouches, as the 
workmen pleased; and of these such a vast numbor woro brought, that wo 
could not but thence learn how vainly wo imagined any of thorn lo bo ran- 

x-_ rni,___xi.~ __. 1 ^ ..._i j * 



and many species of onimalB were brought, every ono in thoii* own natural 
ornaments. The men also who bi ought ovory ono ol those shown were grout 
multitudes, and adorned with purple garments, all o^or rnloiwoven with 
gold; those that were ohosen for carrying those pomjvontt shown having 
also about them such mognifioont ornmnonts as were both extraordinary and 
surpusing. Besides these, one might see that even tlm great number oL 
captives was not unadorned, while the variety that was m Ilnur garments, 
and their fine texture, concealed from iho sight the dofounity of ihoir 
bodies. 

But wlmfc afforded the gi cutest surprise of all was the struelmo of Iho 
pageants that were borne along j for indeed he Unit met them could not hut 
ho afraid that the bearers would not bo able firmly enough to support thorn, 
such waa tlieir magnitude; for many of them woro so niudo that (liny wore 
on three or even four stories, one nbovo another. The magnificence also of 
their structure afforded one both plonsura and surprise; for upon many of 
them were laid oarpots of gold, Thoro was also wiought gold ami ivory 
fastened about them all; and many resemblances of tho war, uml those in 
Bcvevul ways, and variety of contrivances, affording a most lively poi'li wstuvu 
of itself. For there was to bo scon ft happy country laid wnHlo, and entire 
squadrons of enemies slam j while some of them ran away, and menu woro 
earned into captivity j with walls of groat altitude and magnitude ovoi- 
thrown, and ruined by lnuohinos; with tho strongoHt forlillwitions taken, 
unci the walla of moat populous cities upon the tops of lulls Mowed on, and 
nn army pouring itself within the walla; as also everyplace full of alauglitei 
unit supplications of the enemies, when they woie no longer able to lift m> 
tneir hands m way of opposition. Firo also sont upon tempi ch wuh hero 
repieaenfccd, and Jiousoa oveitlirown and falling upon their owners, u v <u* 
also, after they came out 0 f a laigo and melancholy dosett, ran down, not 
wi ft rn Ud °fi ltlvtltoc1 ’ 1101 aa drillk f or ™en or for outlie, but through a 

eVory , 8ld0j iov tUe Jewa «jUitocl tlml snob a thing 
they iiaa undergone during this war. ” 

wor hmanship of those representations was ho nmgnilieiuit and 
u co " 8 J bra0t,0U ? f 1110 ‘hat it exhibited l„J b« 

S f Mh “ dld “f 5 ‘> " a ,f ‘hoy had been tlioro roully irnZt. On 
t p,leo ;' utB P 1 " 0011 ‘ ll(1 oommniiilcr of Liu. .,iLy 

fu™ "* \ the mannel ' Wherein lie was lalton. Moreover, thorn ful- 
vrA„ ? . pl ' ge “’ te ; 1 S reut m ™hor oi Bl.ips , and for Urn other spoil " til 
' f cl “ great plenty, tint for those that wore lukou m (bo u-nmio 

UbfeTtho wefVi' r * h0 (i ? H1 ' e at ‘hom all; that S 

ofsobf ttef, Jp*!* 0f r n y. tttlBn ‘ S! 11,0 oandlostiek also, that wul’mado 
Of gold, tljough Its ooustruotiou wore now changed from that wli.ohwo 
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made use of: for its middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the small 
brunch os were produced out of it to a groat length, having the likeness of 
;i trident in their position, and hud every one a socket made of brass for a 
lamp at the tops of them. Those lamps were in number seven, and repre¬ 
sented the dignity of tho number woven among tlie ___ 

.Tows; and, tho last of all tho spoils, was earned the 
Law of Clio Jews. S 

After tliCBO spoils passed by a gionfc many men, | 

carrying the images of Victory, whose struoturo was .j g 

entirely oitlicr of ivory, or of gold. After which Ves- (j. ■ 

pasian marohod in tho first plaoo, anil Titus followed jt B 

him; Doimliun also rtnlc along with them, and made a iftl |il 

glorious appoarancc, and rode on n horse that was worthy V/&B j 

of admiration. ij I 

Tho hist part of this pompous show was at tho tom- IffiwljjJ 

plo of Jupiter Capitolinun, wlntlior when they were /|®[j|}] l 'l 

como, they stood still; for it was the Homans’ anoicnt Illlflllft 

custom to stay till somobody In ought tho nows that li 

tho gtmoial of the enemy was slain. This general was /liySRIf't 

Simon, the son of Giom, who hail then boon led in this 
triumph among Llio captives; a rope laid also boon put 
upon his head, and ho liiul boon drawn into a proper jl 
place in tho Forum, and lmd withal been tormonted by 
those that drow him uloug; and tho law of tho Homans If I /SBlijHf 

roquiied that malefactors condemned to die should be 
slam there. Accordingly, when it wits relatod that 
there was an oml of hun, and all the people had sot up 
a ah out for ioy, they then begun to offer thoso suenfloos m TWfflSfWw 
which they had consecrated, in tho prayers used in such 
Rolomnitios; which when they had finished, they wont ^ Jf/ 

away to tho pnliieu. fM /uWi I 

And us lor some of tho spectators, the emperors 
entertained them at their own feast; and for all the 
rest thoio wore noble preparations mudo for tlioir feast- '|W®* 
ing at Jioino; for tins wua a festal day to tho city of 'ifSBR; 

Home, as celebrated for the victory obtained by their 
ainiy over thoir anomies, for the end that was now put 
thoir civil illiniums, and for the commencement of 
thoir liopcs of future prosperity and happinoss. 

Alter thoso triumphs wore over, and after tho affairs 
of tho Homans worn Nettled on tlio surest foundations, 


VuNpuHian resolved to build a temple to Peace, winch ^“^klSuJSm 0an * 
ho 11 lushed m so short a time, and m so glorious a 
manner, as was beyond ull liuimin expectation and opinion. For ho having 
now by prnvidonco a vast quantity of wealth, besides what lie had formerly 
gamed in his other exploits, ho lmd this temple adorned with pictures and 
statues; for in this temple were collected ami deposited all such rarities rs 
jmm aforetime used to wander all over tlio habitable world to Bee, when they 
had a desire lo soo thorn ono after anotlior. lie also hud up therein, as en¬ 
signs of Ids glory, thoso golden vossols and instruments that were taken out 
of tho Jewish temple. Hut still ho gave order that they should lay up then* 
law, ami tho pnrplo voile of tho holy place, in the royal palace itself, and 
koop thorn there. * 
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THE EMPIRE IN PEJAOE 


Vespasian, having thus given security oucl peace to tlio empire, resolved 
to eoneot numberless abuses which had grown up under the tyranny of Ins 
pietlecessors. To effect this with greater ease, he joined Titus with him m 
the consulship and tnbunitml power, and, in some meastue admitted lum 
a paitner m all the lnghest offices of the state. He began with restraining 
the licentiousness of the army, and forcing them back to their piistino dis¬ 
cipline. Some military messengeis desiring money to buy shoes, he ordoiod 
them for the future to perform tlieir journeys barefoot. Ho was not loss 
strict with regaid to the senatois mid the knights. He turned out such us 
were a disgrace to their station, and. supplied thou* plaocs with tlio most 
worthy men he could find. He abridged the processes that had boon ear¬ 
ned to an unreasonable length in the courts of justice. JIo took oaro to 
re-build such parts of the city as had suffered m tlio late commotions ; par¬ 
ticularly the Capitol, whioh had been lately burned, and which ho now restored 
to more than former magnificence. 

The other ruinous oities in the empire also shared liis patornal euro ; lie 
unproved suoli as were declining, adorned others, and built ninny tinow. In 
such acts as these lio pnssod a long reign of clemoncy and moderation; 
so that it is said no man suffered by an unjust or a Bevero docroo during 
his administration.6 


Tlio oare of rebuilding the Capitol [says Taoitus] ho committed to buoius 
Vestinus, a man of equestrian lank, but in credit anil dignity among tlio flist 
men in Romo. The sootksayeis, who were oonvoned by liun, advised Unit 
the mins of the former slmne should bo removed to the marshes, and a tem¬ 
ple raised on the old foundation; for tlio gods would not permit a change of 
the ancient form. On the eleventh day before the calends of July, tlio sky 
being remarkably serene, the whole space devoted to tlio mimed structure was 
encompassed with chaplets ancl garlands. Suoli of tho soldiers as had nemos 
ot auspicious import entered within tho onolosuro, with bronchos from trees 
cmblomatwal of good f ortuno. Then tho vestal virgins in procession, with a 
band of hoys and girls whose parents, male and iomulo, wore still living, 
sprinkled tlio whole place with water drawn from living fountains and nvoiH. 
iioividms Priscua, the prrotor, preceded by Plautius iEIimmy, tlio pontiff, 
alter purifying tlio urea by saorifioiiig a swine, a shcop, and a bull, and 
replacing the eutnula upon the turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
ana tlio tutelar deities of the ompiro, praying that they would prosper tho 
tinder taking, and, with divino power, curry to perfection a work hogun by 
lo piety of man j and then Helvidius laid his hand upon tlio wrcnUis thill 
Dound the foundation stone and were twined about tho cords. At tho same 
time, tiie magistrates, tho priests, the senators, the knights, and a nnmbor of 
m inns, with fliimdfcaiieous efforts, prompted by zeal and exultatiou, lialccl tlio 
CTT al( i ]1 £- Contributions of gold and silvor, and piooos of other 
metals, the fiist that wore taken from tho mines, that had nover boon mol tod in 
ruuiaoe, but in their native state, weio thrown upon tho foundations on 
hL, i * s° otl Weis enjoined that neither stone nor gold winch had 
been applied to other uses should profane the building. Additional height 
, £> IVGu to tne edifice j tins was the only vaiiation conceded by religion : 
temple ?° ,ntof mft ff lufioeu<3e it was considered to bo inferior to tlio formal’ 

nmW th? iftn aia % b °e™ * he construction of tho groat amphitheatre which, 
ler the mmQ o£ tll ° Colosseum, beoame tlie wonder of subsequent genera- 
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tioaa, and whioh is still sufficiently preserved to excite the admiration of 
evory touiist. But this gigantic structure—seating about eighty-five thou¬ 
sand people — was not completed until the reign of Vespasian’s successor. 
Titus. 


BANIBHMSJNT AND DEATH 01? IIEI/VIDTOS 

Ill his oonduct of both private and public affairs, Vespasian appears to 
have acted with temperate judgment.* There are, however, two transactions 
wluch, it must be acknowledged, have loft a stain upon his memory, Tho 
first was tho doath of llolvidius Prisous; tho other, the heartless treatment 
of JSpponino, wife of Sabinus. llolvidius, excellent man, fell a sacrifice to Ins 
enemies, and, perhaps, to his own intemperate conduct. Initiated early in 
the doctrines of tho stoio soliool, and oonfirmecl in tho pride of virtue by the 
example of Piutus Thrnsea, liis fathoi-in-law, lie saw tho arts by which Ves- 



Tmo CoJ.ossuuM 


pnsian, notwithstanding tlio rigour of his nature, courted popularity; and 
did not sciuplo to say that liberty was more in danger from tho ortinoea of 
tho now family, than from the vicos of former emperors. In the senate he 
spoke Ins nnnd with unbounded freedom. 

Vowpasiun boro lus opposition to tho measures of government with 
pationoe and siiont dignity. lie knew the virtues of tiro man, and retained 
a duo esteem for tho momory of TlmiBCa. Willing, on that account, to live 
on terms with llolvidius, lie advised him to be, for tho future, a silent 
senator. Tho pride of a stoio spurned at the advice. Passive obedionoe 
was ho repugnant to lus principles that lie Hfcood more firm in opposition 
MueianuB and Ifipiius Maraollus, who wore the favourite ministers of the 
emperor, were his enemies; and it is probable that, by their advice, 
Vespasian was at length induced to lot the proceedings of the senate take 
their oourso. Ilelyidius was arraigned by the fathers, and ordered into 
custody Ho was soon after banisliod, and, in oonsequence of an order 
despatched from Romo, put to death. It is said that Vespasian relented, 
and sent a spooial messenger to respite execution 5 but the blow was struck. 
Ilelvidius was, beyond all question, a determined republican.. His Own 
imprudence provoked his fate; and this, perhaps, is what Taoitus had in 
oontemplation when he places the moderation of Agrioola in contrast to the 

n. w —\or„ vi. u 
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violent spirit of others, who rush on certain destruction, without "being by 
their death of service to the public. 

The GABO of Epponina was an instance of extreme rigour, or rather cruelty. 
She was the wife of Julius Sabmua, a loading chief among the Lingonai. 
This man, Tacitus has told ns, had the vanity to derive lus pochgreo from 
Julius Ccesar, who, he said, during his wars in Gaul, was struck with the 
beauty of his grandmother, and alleviated the toils of the campaign in her 
embraces. Ambitious, bold, and enterprising, he kindled the flame ol rebellion 
among Ins countrymen, and, having resolved to shako off the Homan yoke, 
marched at the head of a numoious army into the territory of tho Sequani, 
a people in alliance with Rome. This was 60 A.n. He hazarded a hattlo, 
and was defeated with great slaughter. His rash-levied numbois were 
either out to pieces or put to flight. He himself escaped the general car¬ 
nage. He fled for shelter to an obsoure cottage ; and, m order to propagate 
a report that he destroyed himself, set fire to Ins lurking-plaoe. 


SABINUB AND 131‘PONINA 

By what artful stratagems he whs able to conceal himself m caves and 
dens, and, by the assistance of tho faithful Epponina, to prolong His lifo for 
nine years afterwards, cannot now be known from Too 1 tun. Tho account 
which tho great historian promised has perished with tlio narrative of 
Yespaaian’s reign. Plutarch relates the story as a proof of conjugal 
fidelity. From that writer the following particulars may ho gloanod • 
Two faithful freedmeu attended Submus to lne cavern; ono of thorn, 
Martmlis by name, returned to Epponina with a feigned aooount of her 
husband’s cloatb. His body, she was made to beliovo, was conHumod in tho 
flames. In the vehemence of liar grief she gavo credit to tlio story. In a 
few days she received intelligence by the same messenger tlmt liar husband 
was safe in his lurking-place. She continued during the rest of tho day to 
act all the exteriors of grief, With joy at her heart, hut suppressed with 
care. In tho dead of night she visited Sabines. Before tho dawn of day 
she returned to her own house, and, for tho space of ho von months, repented 
her clandestine visits, supplying her husband’s wants, and softening all his 
oares. At tho end of tlmt time slio conooivecl hop os of obtaining u free 
pardon $ and haying disguised her husband m such a mamior us to render a 
detection impossible, she &coompamed him on a long and painful journey to 
Rome. Finding there that she had been deceived with visionary schemes, 
she inarched bade with Sabimia, and lived with him in his don for nine 
years longer. 

In the year 79 A.D. they were both discovered, and in ohaius conveyed 
to Rome. Vespasian forgot his usual olemonoy Sabinus was condemned, 
and hurried to oxeoution, Epponina was dotermmod not to Burvivo her 
husband. She changed her supplicating tone, and, with a spirit unoon- 
quered even in ruin, addressed Vespasmn: “ Death,” she said, “ has no 
terror for mo. I have lived happier under ground, than you upon your 
throne. Bid your assassins strike their blow ; with joy I leave ti world m 
which you can play the tyrant.” 

She was ordered for execution. Plutarch ooneludoH with saying that 
during Vespasian’s reign there was nothing to match tho horror of this 
atrocious deed; for which the vengeance of the gods foil upon Vespasian, 
and. in a short time after, wrought the extirpation of Ins whole family. J 
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These, however, would seem to have been altogether exceptional instances 
of cruelty. Anecdotes illustrating the opposite character are not wanting. 
Thus; Ho caused the daughter of Vitelliua, his avowed enemy, to ho married 
into a noble family; and lie himself provided her a suitable fortune. One 
of Nero’s servants ooming to entreat pardon for having once rudely thrust 
him out of the palace, and insulting him when m office, Vespasian only took 
liis rovongo by serving him just in the same manner. When any plots or 
conspiracies were formed against him, lie disdained to punish the guilty, say¬ 
ing tlmfc they deserved lather his contempt for thou* ignorance than his 
leaentmont, as they seemed to envy him a dignity of which ho daily experi¬ 
enced the iincasiiioas. When ho was seriously advised to beware of Mettius 
Pompomnims, against whom there was strong cause of suspicion, he raised 
linn to the dignity of consul, adding that the time would come when he 
must he sonsiblo of so great a benefit. 

His liberality in the onoouragomont of arts and learning was not less than 
his clemency. He settled a constant salary of a hundred thousand sesterces 
upon the teaohors of rhetorm. lie was particularly favourable to Josephus, 
the Jowisli historian. Quintilian, the orator, and Pliny, the naturalist* flour¬ 
ished in liis roign, and woro highly esteemed by him. He was no less an 
encouragei' of all other excellencies m art, anil invited the greatest masters 
and artificers from all parts of the world, making them considerable presents 
as ho found occasion. 

Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and magnificence could not pre¬ 
serve his character from the imputation of rapacity and avarice Ho revived 
many obaoloto methods of taxation, and even bought and sold commodities 
himself, m order to increase his fortune. Ho is charged with advancing the 
moat avaricious governors to the provinces, in order to share their plunder 
on their rolurn to Home. Ho descended to bohio vory unusual and dishon¬ 
ourable imposts. But the avarioo of princes iB generally a virtue when then 
own expenses are but fow. The exchequer, when Vespasian came to the 
throno, was so much oxhansled that ho informed the senate that it would re- 
qiuro a supply of 40 , 000 , 000,000 sesterces [about £ 300 , 000,000 sterling] 
to re-establish the commonwealth. This necessity must naturally produce 
more numerous and heavy taxations than the empire had hitherto experi¬ 
enced $ blit while the provinces were thus obliged to contribute to the sup¬ 
port of Ins power, ho took every precaution to provide for their safety, so 
that we find but two insurrections in his reign. 

In tho fourth year of his roign Antiochus, king of Commagene, holding a 
private oorrospondonco with tho Parthians, the declared enemies of Rome, 
was iakon prisoner in Cilicia, by Prafcus the governor, and sent bound to 
Romo. But Vespasian generously prevented ml ill-treatment towards him, 
by giving him a residence at Laoedtcmon and allowing him a revenue Buitable 
to Ins dignity. 

About the sumo time also, the Alam, a barbarous.people, who lived along 
the river Tanais, abandoned their barren wilds and invaded the kingdom or 
Media. From thence passing like a torrent into Armenia, after great rav¬ 
ages, they overthrew Tinclates, the king of that oountry, with prodigious 
slaughter. Titus was at length sent to chastise their insolence, and relieve a 
king that was in alliance with Rome. However, the barbarians retired at the 
approach of the Roman army, laden with plunder, being in some measure com¬ 
pelled to wait a more favourable opportunity of renewing their irruptions. 
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But these incursions were ns a transient storm, tho effects of which wore 
soon repaired by the emperor’s moderation and assiduity. We are told that 
henew-foimed and established a thousand nations, winch had scarcely before 
amounted to two hundred. No provinces m the empire lay out of lus view 
and protection. Ho had, during his whole reign, ft particular regard to Bri¬ 
tain j liia generals, Petiiras Cerealis and Julius Fronlinus, brought tho great¬ 
est part of tlio island into subjection (70 A. d,), and Agrioola, who succeeded 
soon after (78 A i>.), completed wlint they had bogun. 

Such long and uninterrupted success no way increased this emperor’s 
vanity. He ever seemed averse to those swelling titlcB which the senate and 
people were constantly offering him. When the king of Parthiu, m one of 
nis letters, styled himself king of lungs, Vespasian m Ins answer only called 
lnraBolf simply Flavius Vespasian, lie was so far from attempting to hide 
the meanness of lus anginal that he frequently mentxonod it in company; 
and when some flatterers were for denying his pedigree from Hercules, no 
despised and derided tho meanness of their adulation. In this manner hav¬ 
ing reigned ten years, loved by lus subjeots and deserving tliuir affection, lu> 
was surprised with an indisposition at Campania. Removing from thence to 
the oifcy, and afterwards to a country-seat near Romo, ho was thoro taken 
with a flux, which brought lum to the last extremity. IIowovui, poromvmg 
Ins end approaching, and as ho Was just going to expiro, lie cried out that 
nil emperor ought to die standing} wherefore, raising himself upon lus feet, 
he expired m the lmndB of those that sustained lum. (79 A.i>.) 

“ He was a man,” says Pliny, V “ in whom power made no alteration, oxoept 
in giving him tho opportunity of doing good equal to lus will ” lie was the 
second Roman emperor that died an unquestionably natural death, and he 
was peaceably succeeded by Titus lus son.6 


A CLASSICAL ESTIMATE OF VESPASIAN 

The only thing deservedly blamable in Vespasian’s cluuactor [says Sue¬ 
tonius] was lus love of money. For not satisfied with reviving tho imposts 
which had been dropped under G-alba, he imposed now tax oh burdonsomo to 
the subjects, augmented the tribute of tlio provinces, and doubled that of 
some. He likewise openly practised a sort of traflic which would Imvo 
been scandalous even in a person below the dignity of an omporor, buying 
great quantities of goods, for tho purpose of retailing thorn again to advan¬ 
tage. Nay, he made no scruple of selling the groat ollioes of sLato to tho 
candidates, and pardons likawise to persons under prosecution, iih well tho 
innocent as the guilty. It is behoved that he aclvnnood all tho most rapa¬ 
cious amongst the procurators to higher officos, with tho view of squeezing 
them after they had acquired groat nohes. IIo was commonly said, “to 
have made use of them as sponges,” because lie did, as one may say, wot 
them when dry and squeeze them when wot. Somo say tlinl ho wus naturally 
extremely covetous, and that lie wan upbiaided with it by ail old herdsman 
of ilia, who, upon the emperoi’s refusing to enfranchise him gratis, which at 
his fidTOneemenfc he humbly petitioned for, cried out that tho fox changed 
his hail, but not his nature There aie some, on tho oilier hand, of opinion 
that he was urged to lus rapaoious proceedings by necessit} 1 ", and tlio oxtrome 
poverty of the treasury and exchequer, of which ho publicly took notice in 
the beginning of Ins reign j declaring that no leas than foTty thousand 
millions of sesterces was necessary for the support of the government- 
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This is tlie more likely to be true of him, because lie applied to the beat 
purposes wliat lie prooured by bad moans. 

His libeiality to all ranks of people was particularly eminent. He made 
up to several senators the estate required by law to qualify them for that 
dignity, relieving likewise such men of consular ionk as were poor, with a 
yearly nllowanoe of five hundred thousand sesterces, and rebuilt, in a better 
manner than before, several cities in different parts of the empire, which 
liad been much damaged by earthquakes or fires. 

He was a great oncoumger of learning and learned men. He first ap¬ 
pointed the Latin and Greek professors of rhetoric the yeaily stipend of a 
hundred thousand sesterces each out of the exchequer. He was likewise 



Interior of tub Colosseum 


extromely generous to such as excelled in poetry, or even the mechanic aits, 
and particularly to one that brushed up the picture of Venus at Cos, and 
another who repaired the Colossus. A mechanic) offering to convoy some 
huge pillars into the capital at a small expense, lio rewarded him very hand¬ 
somely for Ins invention, but would not accept of his service, saying, l * You 
must allow mo to take oaro of the poor people.” 

In the games celebrated at the revival of the stage m Muroellua* theatre, 
he restored the old musioal entertainments. He gave Apollinans the tra¬ 
gedian four hundred thousand sostoroes; Terpnns and Diodorus the harpers 
two hundred thousand 5 to some a hundred thousand; and the least he gave 
to any of tho performers was forty thousand, besides many golden crowns. 
Ho had company constantly at his table, and entertained them 111 a plentiful 
manner, on purpose to help the shambles. As in. the Saturnalia he made 
presents to tlie men at his table to carry away with them ; so did he to the 
women upon Hie oalends of March; notwithstanding whioh he oould not 
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wipe off the infamy of his former oovetousnesB. The Alexandrians called 
lnm constantly Oybiomctes; a name which lmd been given to one of their 
kings who was sordidly covetous. Nay, at his funeral, Favo tlio aroUnumio, 
representing his person, and imitating, ns usual, Ins bolmviour both in speech 
and gesture, asked aloud of the procurators, how much Ins funeral pomp 
would oost. And being answered “ ten millions of sostoroes,” lie cried out, 
that give him but n hundred thousand sesterces, and they might throw 
his body into the Tiber, if they would. 

Personality of Vespasian 

Ho was broad eofc, stiong limbed, and had the countenance of a person 
who was straining. On this aocount, one of the buffoons at court, upon 
the emperors desuing him “ to say something merry upon lum,” facetiously 
answered, “I will, when you have done easing yourself. 

His method of life was commonly this. After ho came to bo empoior, ho 
used to rise very early, often beforo daybreak. Having road over lus 
letters, and tlie bievinnes of all the offices about court, he ordered his friends 
to be admitted; and whilst they were paying lnm their compliments, lie 
would put on hits shoos and dress himself. Then, ivftor the despatch of such 
business ns was brought before him, ho rode out in his oliaiso or chair ; and, 
upon liiB return, laid himself down upon his ooucli to sloop, accompanied by 
some of his concubines, of whom he had taken a groat number into Ins 
service upon tlio death of Croms. After rising from Ihb oouoh, lm entered tlio 
bath, and then went to supper. They say lie nevor was more easy or oblig¬ 
ing than at that time ; and therefore those about lnm alwayB seized that 
opportunity, wlion they lmd any favour to request of him. 

He chiefly affected wit upon his own shameful means of mining money, to 
wipe off the odium by moans of a little jocularity. 0 no of his ministers, who was 
much m hie favour, requesting o! him a stewardship for some person, under 
pretence of being his brother; he put off the affair, but sout for the person 
who was the candidate, and having squeezed out of lum ns much moiioy as 
he had agreed to give ins solicitor, lie appointed him immediately to the plnoo. 
The minister soon after renewing Ins application, “You must,” said lie, 
“make a brother of somebody cIbq; for ho whom you took for yours is really 
mine.” Once upon a journey suBpeoting that bin mule driver lmd alighted 
to shoe lus mules, only to give tuno and opportunity to one that had a 
lawsuit depending to speak to lum, ho asked him how much lio had for 
Bhocmg, and would have a share of the profit. Somo deputies having 
ooino to acquaint him that a huge statue, which would oost n vast mini, was 
ordered to be erected for lum at the public charge, lie bade them erect it 
immediately, showing them his hand hollowed, and saying there wus a 
base ready for it. 1 

Even when Vespasian was uuder the apprehensions and danger of cloath, 
he would not forbear lus jests. For when, amongst other prodigies, tlio 
mausoleum of the Gebsius flew open on a sudden, and a blazing star appeared 
m the heavens, one of the prodigies, he said, concerned Julia Oulvinii, who 
was of the family of Augustus i and the other, tlio king of the Purlhians, 
who wore 1 ns hair long. And when lus distemper first seizod hun, “ I sup¬ 
pose,” said he, «I am going to be a god. ” 

[* All tlio gossip about tlio uvarloe ot Vespa man seems to hivo resulted (1) from Ills InoronBOil 
taxation, and (2) from his economy. Snob examples of humour ub thoso boro given wore distorted 
into proofs of avarice ] 
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Titus (T. Flavius Sabinus Vebpasianus II) 79-81 a.d. 

Titus, who liatl tlio sumo cognomen with his father, was [says Suetonius! 
the darling and delight of mankind, (so much did ho possess of happy en¬ 
dowments, to conciliate the favour of all $ and what is extreme!}' dLffioult 
indeed, after he came to be emperor ; for before that period, even during 
the reign of his father, ho lay under the displeasure and censure of the 
public). lie was born upon llio third of the calends of January, in the 
year remarkable for the death of Caligula, near the Septizouium, in a mean 
house, and a small dark chamber. 

He was educated at court with Britannious, instructed in tlie same parts 
of literature, and under the same masters with him. During this tune, they 
say, that a physiognomist, being brought by Narcissus, the freedman of 
Claudius, to inspect Britannicua, positively affirmed that he would never 
come to bo emperor, but that Titus, who stood by, would. They were so 
familiar, that Titus being next him at table, is thought to have tasted of the 
fatal potion which put an end to Britannious’ life, and to have contracted 
from it a diatom per which lomamed with him a long time. The remem¬ 
brance of nil those oiroumstanooB being fresh in his mind, he erected a golden 
statue of limi in the palace, dedicated to lum another on horseback, of ivory, 
and attended it in tho Ciroensian procession. 

Ho was, when a boy, remarkable for line accomplishments both of body 
and mind ; and as he advanced in years, they became still more conspicuous. 
Ho liad a graceful person, combining an equal mixture of majesty and sweet¬ 
ness , was very strong, though not tall, and somewhat big-bellied. He was 
endowed with an exceliont memory, and a capacity for all the arts of ponce 
and war; was a porfeot master in tho use of arms, and in riding the great 
horse; very ready m the Latin and Greek tonguos, ns well m verse as prose; 
and such was tho facility ho possessed in both, that ho would harangue and 
vei sify extomporo. Nor was lie unacquainted with music, but would both sing 
and play upon the harp very finely, and with judgment. I have likewise 
boon informed by many, that he was remarkably quick in the writing of 
slioLthand, would in merriment and jest engage with his secretories in the 
imitation of any hands he saw, and often say, “ that lie was admirably quali¬ 
fied for forgery.” 

Upon the expiration of liis qurastorship, ho was made commander of a 
legion, and took tho two strong oitios of Tariohea and Gamaia in Judea i 
ancl in a balllo having his horse shun under linn, lie mounted another, 
whoso rider bo was ongagod with, and killed. 

Soon after, when Gulba came to be emperor, ho was despatched away to 
oongmtuluto him upon tho occasion, and turned the ayes or all people upon 
lum, whore vor ho came, it being tho general opimon amongst them, that the 
emperor had sent for him with a design to adopt him for lua sou. But find¬ 
ing all things again in confusion, ho turned back upon, the road; and going 
to consult the oracle of Venus at Paphos about his voyage, lie received assur¬ 
ances of obtaining the empire for himself. In bins prediction he wrb soon 
after confirmed; and being left to finish the reduction of Judea, in tlie last 
assault upon Jerusalem, lie slew sovon of the men that defended it, with just 
so many airows, and took it upon his daughter’s birthday. . Upon this occa¬ 
sion, the soldiois expressed so much joy and fondness for him, that, in their 
congratulation, of him, thoy unanimously saluted him by the title of em¬ 
peror; and, upon his quitting tlio province soon after, would needs have 
detained him, earnestly begging of him, and that not without threats, “either 
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to stay, or to take them nil with him.” Tina incident gave rise to a suspi¬ 
cion of Ins being engaged m a design to rebel against Ins father, and claim 
for himself the government of the East; and tho suspicion increased, when, 
on. his way to Alexandria, he wore a diadem at the consecration of the ox 
Apis at Memphis j which though he did only in compliance with an ancient 
religious usage of the country, yet there wero some who put a bad construc¬ 
tion upon it. Making therefore what haste ho could into Italy, ho ailived 
first at Rhegiutn, and sailing thence m a mcrohant ship to Putcoli, wont to 
Rome with all possible expedition Presenting himself unexpectedly to his 

father, he saul, by way 
of roflooUon upon tho 
rashness of tho reports 
raised against Jinn, “1 
am oomc, father, I nm 
come.” 

From that time ho 
constantly acted as part¬ 
ner with his father in 
tho government, and in¬ 
deed os guardian of it, 
IIo triumphed with his 
falhei, boro jointly with 
him tho office of oonsoi j 
and was, besides, bin 
colleague not only m 
tho tribumlinn author¬ 
ity, but hoycjii COllBlll- 
ships. Taking upon 
liimself tho cave and in¬ 
spection of ull offices, ho 
dictated loiters, wrote 
proclamations m his 
father’s name, and pro¬ 
nounced liis spooohos m 
tho somite, m room of 
tho quiostor, IIo like¬ 
wise look upon linn the 
command of the guard, 
which before that time 

■u . n , , , . . had NOyot been hold bv 

any but a Roman knight, and behaved with groat haughtiness and violence, 
aking off without scruple or delay all tliose of whom he was most jealous, 

' ad f°, retly people to dispoiso themselves m the theatres 

and camp, and demand them na it were by genoral consent to be doliverod 
up to punishment. Amongst these ha invited to supper A. C.oomn, n nnm 

d atTn 1 S ^'° m t i0 + D ” Ic ! 6[1 to stabbed at Jus departure nuno- 

diately after ho had got out of tho room. To this not he wiw provoked by 

d ™ g8I i tar ho had discovered a writing under tho hand of 
Oraoina, containing an account of a p l ot oflmo a on amongst tho soldiorv. 

Imdv vat e r’th ° Ugh h f , pl '° vitlod ** security of Eta 

J7 :' 8 , loi tha P reamt he so much incurred tho hatred of tho people, 

“ the ° mpire witu a inw ° 



Titus 

(From a bust In tbo Vatican) 
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Besides his cruelty, he lay under the suspicion of luxury, because he 
would continue his levels until midnight with the most riotous of his ac¬ 
quaintance. Nor was he less suspected of excessive lowdness, hooause of the 
swarms of favourites and eunuchs about lain, and his well-known intrigue 
with Queen Berenice, to whom he was likewise reported to have promised 
marriage. Ho was supposed, besides, to be of a rapacious disposition j for 
it is certain, that, in causos which oamo before his father, he used to offer 
his interest to sale, and take bnbos. In short, people openly declared an 
unfavourable opinion of him, and said lie would prove another Nero. This 
prejudice however turned out m the end to his advantage, and enhanced his 
praises not a little, because ho was found to possess no vicious propensities, 
but on the contrary the noblest virtues. His entertainments were pleasant 
rather than extravagant; mid he chose suoh a sot of friends, as the following 
princes aoquiescod in ns necessary for thorn and the government. He sent 
away Beronioe fiom the city immediately, much against both their inclina¬ 
tions. Some of Ins old favourites, though such adepts m dancing that they 
bore an uncontrollable sway upon the stage, he was so far from treating with 
any extraordinary kindness, that ho would not so much as see them in any 
publio assembly of the people lie violated no private property; and if ever 
man rofmmod from injustice, lie did j nay he would not accept of the allow¬ 
able and customary contributions. Yet he was inferior to none of tlio princes 
before him, in point of generosity Having opened his amphitheatre, and 
built some warm baths close by it with great expedition, he entertained the 
people with a most magnificent publio diversion. IIo likewise exhibited a 
naval fight in the old imumaohia, besides a oombut of gladiators , and in one 
day brought into the theatre five thousand wild beasts of all kinds. 

lie was by natuio extremely benevolent. For whereas tlio emperors after 
Tiberius, according to the example lie had set them, would not admit the 
grunts made by former priucos to be valid, unless they received their own 
sanction, ho confirmed thorn all by one general proclamation, without waiting 
until ho should be addressed upon the subjeot. Of all who expressed a desire 
of any favour, it was his constant practice to send none away without hopes. 
And when his mmistors insinuated to him, as if he promised more than he 
could perforin, ho replied, w Nobody ought to go away and from an audience 
of lus prince.” Onoe at supper, reflecting that he had done nothing for any 
that day, ho broko out into that memorable and justly admired saying, 
“ Friends, I have lost a day.” 

IIo troatod in particular tlio whole body of the people upon all occasions 
with so much complaisance, that, upon promising them an entertainment of 
gludialois, lie declared, “ lie should manage it, not according to lus own 
fancy, but that of tlio spectator,” and dia accordingly. He denied them 
nothing, and very frankly encouraged them to ask what they pleased. Being 
a favourer of the gladiators called Thrnccs, he would, as such, frequently 
indulge a freedom with the people both in lus words and gestures, but 
always with the least violation either of his imperial dignity or justice. To 
omit no occasion of acquiring popularity, he would lot the common people 
bo admitted into his bath, even when he made use of it himself. There 
happened in his reign some dreadful noeidents, as an eruption of Mount 
"Vesuvius m Campania, and a fire in Home which continued during three 
days and three nights, besides a plague, such as was scarcely ever known 
before. Amidst these dismal calamities, lie not only discovered oil the con¬ 
cern tlmt might be expected from a prinoe, but a paternal affection for his 
people; one while comforting them by his proclamations, and another while 
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assisting them as mucli as was in his power. He chose by lot, from amongst 
the men of consular rank, commissioners for the relief of Campania. 

The estates of those who hud perished by the orupUou of Vesuvius, and 
who had left no heirs, he applied to the repair of such cities as lind boon 
damaged by that aocident. In respect of the public buildings destroyed m 
the fire of the city, ho declared that nobody should he a loser by them but 
himself. Accordingly, he applied all the ornaments of his palaoos to the 
decoration of the temples, and purposes of public utility, and appointed 
several men of the equestrian order to superintend the work. For the roliof 
of the people during the plague, lie employed, in the way of sacrifice and 
medicine, all means both human and divine. Amongst the calamities of the 
times, were informers, and those who employed thorn; a tiibo of miscreants 
who had grown up under the license of former reigns. Those ho frequently 
ordered to be lashed or well cudgeled in the Forum, and then, after lie laid 
obliged them to pass through the amphitheatre ns a pnblio spectacle, com¬ 
manded them to bo sold for slaves, or else banished thorn into sonic rooky 
islands. And to discourage tlio like practices for Iho future, amongst other 
things, he foibade anyone to be proceeded against upon several laws for the 
same fact, and that the condition of poisons deceased should, aftor a certain 
number of years, be exempt from all inquiry. 

Having avowed tlmt he accepted the oilico of high priest for the purpose 
of preserving his hands undohlcd, he faithfully adhorod to his promise. For 
after that time he was neither directly nor indirectly ooneornod in the death 
of any person, though he sometimes was sufficiently provolcod. IIo swore 
that lie “would perish himself, rather than, prove tlio dostruotion of any 
man.” Two men of patrician quality being oonvictcd of aspiring to Iho 
empire, he only advised them to desist, saying, that sovereign power was 
disposed of by fate, mid promised them, that, if tlioy had anything else 
to desire of him, he would gratify them. Upon this moidonf, lie nnmodiatoly 
sent messengers to the mother of one of them, that was til a groat distance, 
and concerned about her son, to satisfy her that ho was an fa. Nny ho not 
only invited them to sup with him, but next day, at a show of gladiators, 
puipo8ely placed them close by linn; and when tho arms of the combatants 
wore presented to him, he handed them to the two associates. It is said 
likewise, that upon being informed of their nativities, ho assured them, 
that some gieot calamity would sometime befall them, lmt from another 
hand, not his. Though his brothor was perpetually plotting against lum, 
almost openly spiriting up the armies to rebellion, and contriving to loavo 
tbe oourt with the view of putting himself at their head, yet ho oould not 
endure to put linn to death. So fai was he from ontorlaming auoli a senti¬ 
ment, that lie would not so much as banish him the court, nor treat him with 
less respect than before. But from Ins first acooBsion to tlio ompiro, ho con¬ 
stantly declared him his partner in it, and that he should bo liis snooesHor ; 
begging of him sometimes in private with tears, to make linn a rolurn of 
the like affeotion.o 


THE HESTRUGITOH Off POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM 

The reign of this excellent prinoe was mnrkod by a sorios of publio 
calamities. He had reigned only two months when a tremendous voloaiiio 
eruption, the first on record, from Mount Vesuvius spiead dismay through 
Italy. This mountain had hitherto formed the moat beautiful feature in 
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the landscape o£ Campania, being clad with vines and other agreeable trees 
uud plants. Earthquakes had of late years been of frequent ooourrenoej 
but on the 24th of August the summit of the mountain sent forth a volume 
of flame, stones, and ashes which spread devastation far and wide. The sky 
to the extent of many leagues was enveloped in the gloom of night j fclie 
fine dust, it was asserted, was wafted even to Egypt and Syria; and at Rome 
it rendered the sun invisible for many days. Men and beasts, birds and 
fishes perished aliko. The adjoining towns of Rompeii and Heroulaneum 
wore overwhelmed by the oarthqunlee wlnoli attended the eruption, and 
their inhabitants destroyed. Among those who lost their lives on this 
oocasion was Pliny, the great naturalist. Ho commanded the fleet at 
Misenum, and his curiosity loading lum to proceed to Stabiro to view this 
convulsion of nature moie closely, he was suffocated by the pestilential au\ c 
Dion Cassius has left us a vivid picture of the memorable etuption 
of Vesuvius: “The ovonts which occurred in Campania,” he says, “were 
calculated to arouso both fear and wonder; there, just as autumn was 
approaching, a great fire suddenly broke out. Mount Vesuvius is near the 
sea of Naples and contains a vast resorvoir of fire.* In foimer times the 
whole mountain was of the same height and the fire came from its very 
centre; for this is the only spot whioh is m oombustion j the whole of the 
outside is, oven to this day, exempt from fire. For this reason, since these 
poitions still remain intact wlnle those of the centre crumbled away and 
loll into dust, tlic surrounding peaks preserve their former elevation ; while 
on another side tlio wliolo of the part ignited, having been worn away by 
time, lias fallen in, leaving a cavity whioli, to compare small things with 
groat, gives to the mountain the general appearance of an amphitheatre. 
On the top are troos aiul vines in great number, whilst the oiuter ib the 
prey of lire and exhales smoke by day and flame by night, bo that it might 
be supposed perfumes of ovoiy kind were being constantly burned within. 
This plionomonon is manifested sometimes with more, sometimes with less 
intensity; at tunes even cinders ore thrown out when some groat mass lias 
fallen in and stones fly about, diivon by the violence of the wind. Noises 
and lumblmgs proceed from the mountain, and it must be observed that 
the apertures of tho crater, which are some distance apart, are narrow and 
hidden. 


“Such is Vesuvius, and these manifestations are repeated nearly every 
year. But the prodigios which occurred in earlier days, though to those 
who gave them continued attention they appeared more than ordinal y, may, 
even if wo take them nil together, bo logurdod ns trivial in comparison with 
the occurrences of this period. This is what actually happened.^ Men, 
numorous and huge, of a height exceeding that of any human being and 
such us tho giants are depicted, wore soon to wander day and night, now 
on tho mountain, now in the surrounding distnot and in tho towns, and 
sometimes evon walking m tho au*. Then suddenly there canto winds and 
violent tremblings of tho ground, so that tho whole plain shuddered and the 
oreais of tho mountains leaped. At tho same time noises arose, some sub¬ 
terranean, resembling thunder, others, coming from the ground, were like 
bellowings; the sou roared, and tho sky, in echo, answered to its roarings. 
After this a fearful crash, like mountains hurtling against 0110 another, 
suddenly mado itself heard; then fli'Bt stones were thrown out with such 
force that they readied the summit of the mountain; then huge flames and 
thick smoke winch darkened tho air and entirely hid the sun as in an 


eolipso. 
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“Nightsucceeded to day and darkness to light} some fancied that the 
giants were reawakening to life, for many phantoms in their likeness were 
seen in the smoke and moreover a noise of trumpets was heard, others 
thought that the whole world was about to bo swallowed up in chaos or 
in fire. Therefore some fled from their houses into the streets, others from 
tlie streets into their houses, fiom the sea to the land and from the land to 
the sea, devoured by fear and feeling tluit anything at a distance was safer 
than their present oondition. At the same time a prodigious quantity of 
cinders was thrown up and filled the earth, the sea, and the nil* 5 other 
scourges also descended indiscriminately upon mankind, on tho country and 
on the herds, destroyed the fishes and the birds, and moreover engulfed two 
whole cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, with all the people who olnincecl to 
be seated in the theatre. Finally there was so much dust that some of it 

penetrated us far as Africa, Syria, Egypt, and 
even Rome itself, darkening tho air above that 
city and covering tho sun. There it gavo rise 
to a great panic whiah lastod sovoral days, for 
none knew what had happened and none could 
guess what it was; men fancied that every tiling 
had been reveisod, that tho sun was about to 
disappear into tho eaith and the earth to bo shot 
up into tho sky. 

“ For the moment these ashen did 110 groat 
harm to the Romans (it was lator on tluit tliay 
engendered a terrible contagious sickness), but 
the year following, another fire, starling above 
ground, devoured a giont part of Romo while 
Titus was absent visiting the econo of the disas¬ 
ters in Campania. Tlie tempi oh of Sorapis and 
Ism, the Septa, the temple of Noptuno, tho baths 
of Agnppa, the Pantheon, tlve Hmbitorium, the 
theatre of Balbus, tlie scoua of Ponipoy’s theatre, 
the Porticus Ootaviue, with tho library, the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with the ndjaeont 
temples, were the prey of the fhimos. Truo is 
it that this misfortuno was due less to moii than 
to the gods; for from wliat 1 have said all may 
judge of the other losses. Titus seut two oonsu- 
lars into Campania to establish colonies thoro and 
gave the inhabitants, besides othor sums, Uiobo 
which fell in fiom citmons dying without heirs; 
but lio received none oithor from individuals, 
or towns, or lungs, in spita of many gifts and 
promises on the part of many of them; how- 

pvevvtfc.u „ Cvor t] \\l (litl llofc prevent his re-establishing* 

cveiytning from his own resomccs. / “ 

It will bo observed that Dion iviilos from the standpoint of u. Uomun 

wluciToitie3 Jv!^ U li nt i al ? 0ferel103 t0 th0 l0BS of FompoiAnd Iloi-oulanemn, 

, , 01tieB e ™lently had 110 very great oontenipornry importance, Yet 'is 

,°*■* ? asB ° f d oo““e*it 3 which, brought to light some eighteen centuries 
■ 111111 oustoms of tho ti,ue ua 
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puny's account oir the eruption 

Further details of the disaster at Pompeii are given by Pliny the 
Younger? in two letters written to Tacitus, with the intention of furnish¬ 
ing that historian with collect mntorinls relative to the event.® He says: 

It appears that many and frequent eliooks of earthquake had been felt 
for some days previously; but as these were phenomena by no means 
uncommon in Campania, extraordinary alarm was not excited by that 
circumstance, until, about ono o’clock in the afternoon of the 24 th of 
August, a vast and smgular cloud was seen to elevate itself in the atmos- 

S hoio. From what mountain it proceeded was not readily discernible at 
fisonum, whore Pliny the elder (at that tune) hold the command of the 
Komau fleet. This oloud oontinued arising in an uniform column of smoke, 
winch varied in brightness, and was dark and spotted, as it was more or less 
impregnated with earth and candors. Having attained an immense eleva¬ 
tion, expanding itself, it spread out horizontally, m form like the branches 
of the pine, and precipitated Iho burning materials with which it was charged 
upon the many beautiful but ill-fated towns which stood thick upon this 
delightful coast The extraordinary phenomenon now exoited the ouii- 
osity of Pliny, who oidorcd a vcssol to be prepared for the purpose of pro¬ 
ceeding to a nearer inspection ; but meeting some of the fugitives, and 
looming its destructive effects, Ins curiosity was changed to commiseration 
for the distressed, to whoso succour ho immediately hastened. 

Oil approaching Retina, the oindors falling hotter as well as in greater 
quantity, mixed with pumice-stone, with black and broken pieces of burning 
look j tho rotiont and agitation of the sea thiven backwards by the convul¬ 
sive motion of tlio oartli, together with the disrupted fragments hurled from 
the mountain oil the shore, threatened destruction to anything whioh 
attempted to advance. Pliny therefore ordered tho ship to bo steered towards 
Stabiro, whore lie found the alarm so great, that his fnond Pompomanus had 
already convoyed Ins more portable property on board a vessel. The histo¬ 
rian, less approhonsive, aftor pai taking of a meal with liis friend, went to 
hod; but was, howovor, soon obligod to removo, ns, had he remained muoh 
longer, it was feared tho falling omders would have prevented the possibility 
of forcing a way out of the room. Still the town had not yet boon materially 
affected, nor had tho ravages of this great operation of nature reached 
Misoniun ; but suddenly broad refulgent expanses of fire burst from every 
part of Vesuvius, and, shining with redoubled splendour through the gloom 
of night whioh had oomo on, glared ovor a soeno, now aocompanied by the 
inoreasod horrors of a continued earthquake, whioh shaking the edifices 
flora Ihoir foundations, and precipitating their roofs upon the hoade of the 
affrighted beings who had thought to find shelter m them, threatened 
universal desolation. 

Driyon from thoir homes, wliioh no longer afforded security, the unfortu- 
nato inhabitants sought refuge m tho fields and open places, covering then 
heads with pillows, to protect themselves from the increasing fall of stones 
and voloamo matter, whioh accumulated in suoli quantity, as to render it 
difficult to withdraw tho foot from tho mass, after remaining still some 
minutes ; but the continuance of internal convulsion still persecuted them 5 
their chariots agitated to and fro, evon propped with stones, were not to 
ho kept steady \ while, although now day elsewhere, yet here most intense 
darkness was rendered more appalling by the fitful gleams of torolies, at 
intervals obscured by the transient blaze of lightning. 
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Multitudes now crowded towards the beach, ns the sea, it was imagined, 
would afford certain means of retreat; but the boisterous agitation of that 
element, alternately rolling on the shore, aud thrown bfiok by the convulsive 
motion of the earth, leaving the marine animals upon the land it retreated 
from, precluded every possibility of escape. 

At length, preceded by a strong sulphurous stench, a black and dread¬ 
ful cloud, skirted on every side by forked lightning, burst into p train of 
fire and igneous vapour, descended over the surface of tho ocean, and oovoied 
the whole bay of the crater, from the island of Capretu to the promontory of 
Misenura with its noxious exhalations ; while the thick smoko, accompanied 
by a slighter shower of ashes, rolled like a torrent among the miserable and 
affrighted fugitives, who, in the utmost consternation, inoroasod their 
danger by pressing forward m crowds, without an object, amidst darkness 
and desolation j now were heard tho shrieks of women, screams of children, 
olamours of men, all aoonsing their fate, and imploring death, tho deliver¬ 
ance they foared, with outstretched hands to tho gods, whom many thought 
about to bo involved, together with themselvoB, in tho last eternal night. 

Three days and nights were thus endured in all tho anguish of suspense 
and uncertainty ; many were doubtless slifiod by the mopliilio vapour; 
others spent with the toil of foicing their way through doop and almost 
impassable roads, Bank down to rise no moro » while those who onaapad, 
spread the nlaim, with till the' circumstances of aggravation and liorvoi 
which their imaginations, under tho influence of fear, suggested. At length 
a gleam of light appeared, not of day, but fire j which, passing, was suc¬ 
ceeded by an intonse darkness, with so lioavy a showor of ashcB, that it 
became necessary to keep the feet in motion to avoid being fixed and buried 
by the accumulation. On the fourth day tho darkness by dogroua began to 
clear away, the leal day appeared, tho sen ah in mg forth aiokly us m «ui 
eolipso; but all natiue, to the weakened eyes, seemed oliangod j for towns 
and fields had disappeared under one expanse of white ashes, or wore doubt¬ 
fully marked, like tho more prominent objooti,, aftor an alpine fall of snow 

IE such be the description of this most tremendous visitation, as it affected 
Stabim and Miaeinmt, comparatively distant from the source of tho calamity, 
what must have been the situation of the unfortunate inhabitants ol Ihmipon, 
so near, of Herculaneum, within its foous? Must wo not conclude that, at 
the latter place at least, most of thoae not overwhelmed by tho torrents of 
stony mud which preceded others of flaming lava, burying their city sixty 
feet under the new surface, were overtaken by tho showery of volcanic matter 
in the field, or drowned in attempting to escape by sou, tlioir lust but hope¬ 
less resource, since it appears to have received them to soarcoly less certain 
destruction ? 

The emperor Titus, whose great and good qualities lioro found every op¬ 
portunity for their display, immediately hastened to this soono of nifliclion j 
appointed curatores, persons of consular dignity, to sot up tho ruinocl build¬ 
ings, and take ohaigo of the effects of those who polished without lioirs, foi 
the benefit of the surviving sufferers ; to whom ho remitted nil taxes, and 
afforded that lelief the nature of their circumstances reqimed » personally 
encouraging tho desponding, and alloviatmg the miseries of the sufferers, 
until a calamity of an equally melancholy description recalled him to the 
oapital, where [as we have just been told by Dion Cassius] a most destruc¬ 
tive fire laying waste nearly half the city, and raging three days without 
intermission, was succeeded by a pestilence, winch Tor somo time is said to 
have carried off ton thousand persons daily.ft 
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AGRIOOLA IN BRITAIN 

It was in the time of Vespasian ancl Titus that the famous Agricola cam¬ 
paigned m Britain. In his first summer there ( 78 ), he led his forces into 
the country of the Ordovicos, in -whose mountain, prbsob the war of indepen¬ 
dence still lingered, drove the Britons across the Menai straits, and pursued 
them into Anglesea, as Suetonius had done before lum, by boldly orossing the 
boiling current in the face of the enemy. The summer of 79 saw him advance 
northward into the territory of the Briganfces, and complete the organisation 
of the district, lately reduced, between the Humber and Tyne. Struck per¬ 
haps with the natural defonces of the line from the Tyne to the Solway, 
wliore the island seems to have been broken, as it were, in the middle and 
soldered unevenly together, he drew a chain of forts from sea to sen, to pro¬ 
tect the reclaimed subjects of the southern valloys from the untamed barba¬ 
rians who roamed tho Cheviots and the PentlandB. 

To ponetrate the stormy wilds of Caledonia, and track to their fastnesses 
the hordes of savages, the Ottadini, Horesti, and Mcoatra, who flitted among 
them, was an onterpnso whioh promised no plunder and little glory. The 
legions of Rome, with their expensive equipments, could not hope even to 
support themselves on the bleak mountain aides, unclaimed by men and 
abandoned by nature. His oamps on the Tyne and Irtlung were the maga¬ 
zines from which AgriooWs supplies must wholly be drawn; the ordinary 
torn of a provincial prefooture was inadequate to n long, a distant, and an 
aimless adventure. But Vespasian had yielded to the ardour of his favourite 
lieutenant; ample moans wore furnished, and ample time was allowed In the 
third year of Ins command ( 80 ) Agrioola pushed forward along the eastern 
coast, and making good with roads and fortresses every inch of his progress, 
reached, perhaps, the Firth of Forth. He had here reached the point 
whore the two seas are divided by an isthmus loss than forty miles in breadth. 
Iloro ho repeated the operations of the preceding winter, planting his camps 
and stations from hill to hill, and securing a new belt of territory, ninety 
milos aoross, for Roman occupation. The natives, seared at liis presence ond 
fleeing boforo him, wore thus thrust, in the language of Tacitus, as it were 
into another island. For a raomont the empire seemed to have found its 
northorn limit. Agrioola rested through the next summer, oooupied in the 
organisation of Ins conquests, and employed ( his fifth year ( 82 ) also in 
strengthening his position between the two isthmuses, and reducing the 
furthest corners of the province, whence the existence of a new realm was 
betrayed to him. Tho grassy plains of teeming Hibernia offered a fairer 
proy than the gray mountains which frowned upon his fresh entienohments, 
and all their wealth, ho was assured, might be secured by the valour of a 
single legion. But other counsels prevailed; Agricola turned from the 
Mull of Galloway, and Ireland was left to her fogs and feuds for eleven 
more centuries.^ 


THE DEATH OP TITUS 

Meanwhile fsays Suefioniusj, Titus was taken off by an untimely death, 
more to the loss or maukiud than, himself. At the olose of the pubho diver¬ 
sions with which he entertained tho people, ho wept bitterly before them all, 
and then wont away for the country of the Sabines, very melancholy, beoause 
a victim, when about to be sacrificed, had made its esoape, and loud thunder 
had been heard during a serene state of the atmosphere. At the first stage 
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on the load, he was seized with tv fever, and being carried thence in a sedan, 
they say that lie put by the curtains, and looked up to heaven, complaining 
heavily* that Ins life was taken from lum* though ho had done nothing to 
deserve it; for there was no action of lus that ho had ocoasion to repent 
of, but one. What that was, he neither mtiinatocl lum self, nor is it oatjy 
for miy to conjecture. Some imagine that ho alluded to fcho unlawful famil¬ 
iarity which he had formerly had with lus brother's wife. Bui Donutia 
solemnly denied it with an onth j which she would, never hftvo done, had 
there been any truth iu the report j nay, she would oertainly have boasted 

of it, as b1iq was forward 
enough to do in rogard to 
all her shameful intrigues. 

He died in tlio same 
villa where his father had 
dono before lum, upon the 
ides of Soptomhor; two 
years, two mouths, and 
twenty days after lie had 
snooeodod liis fuLhor j and 
in tho ono and fortieth year 
of his ago. As soon us fcho 
news of liis death was pub¬ 
lished, all pooplo mourned 
for him, as for the loss of 
some noar relation. Tim 
sonato, before they could 
be summoned by proclama¬ 
tion, drow togothor, and 
locking the doors of their 
house at first, but afterwards opening them, gave him such thunks, and 
heaped upon him such praises now bo waB dead, us fclioy nevor had dono 
whilst ho was alive and present amongst them. 0 

The reigns of Vespasian and Titus were marked by two important cir¬ 
cumstances, The monarchical form of government, for tho first timo since 
the reign of Augustus, showed itself oonduoivo to the culture* morals, 
outward well-being, and comforts of lifo. Bosidos this, tho groat unity of 
the Homan Empire, as on© state, had its, beginning under those oinpoiors, 
or m other wouls, from that time forward, little by littlo, tho provmoos 
ceased to be subordinate pails of the body politic, in which until now, with 
the exception of a few towns and individuals, only tho inhabitants of Italy 
liad been citizens, and all others subjects. Tho latter oliaugo was not 
only maintained aftei the death of Titus, but spread itself Inter over all 
the empire. On tho other hand, tho benefits conferred on tho umpire by the 
personal character of Vespasian and Titus wore only tompoiaryj for the 
prevalent weakness, and instability of opinion, and tho lack of a dolimlu 
and firmly established constitution, nnula ovovy bad ruler oxorciso a groat 
peLsonal influence, and his examplo had a stronger offoot on tho life and 
morals of the people than Ins administration. It would liavo boon impos¬ 
sible even for tho best rulei to mtroduoo a bettor organisation among a 
people, the gieat majority of whom hatl already sunk too low, and who 
flattered and served every tyrant and every vioc, in oidor to on joy them¬ 
selves undisturbed. Tins was shown umuccliatoly after the death of Titus, 
under the roign of his brotlior Donutian.tf 
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Domitian (Titus Flavius Domitjanus), 81-96 a.d. 

Ere Titus had breathed Jiis last, Domitian caused every one to abandon 
him, and mounting Ins horse rode to tho prEctomn camp, and oausecl himself 
to be saluted emperor by the soldiers. Like most bod emperors, Domitian 
oommonood his reign with popular aotions, and a portion of his good quali¬ 
ties adhered to him for some time . 1 Such were Ins liberality (for no man 
was freer from avarice) and the strictness with which ho looked after the 
administration of justice, both at Koine and in the provinces. _ His passion 
fox building was extreme ; not content with restoring the Capitol, the Pan¬ 
theon* and other edifices injured or destroyed by the late conflagration, he 
built or repaired several others; and on nil, old and new alike, be inscribed 
his own name* without noticing the original founder. 

Domitian was of a moody, melancholy temper, and he loved to indulge m 
solitude. His chief occupation when thus alone, we are told, was to oatoh 
flies, and pieroo them with a sharp writing-stylo; lienoo Vibins Crispus, 
being asked one day if there was any one within with Ctesar, replied, “ No, 
not so much ns a fly.’* Among tho better aotions of the early years of tins 
prmce, limy bo notioed tlio following. Ho striotly forbade the abominable 
pi'aotioe of making eunuchs, for which lie desorves praise j though it was 
said that his motive was not so much a love of justice ns a desire to depreci¬ 
ate tho memory of Ins brother, who had a partiality for these wretolied beings. 
Domitian also at this timo punished threo vestals who had broken their vows 
of chastity • but instead of burying them alive, ho allowed them to ohoose 

thoir inode of death, , 

In tho hopo of acquiring military glory, he undertook (88) an expedition 
to Germany, under the pretence of chastising the Chatti. But he merely 
crossed the Rliine, pillaged tho friendly tribes and returned to oelebrate tho 
triumph wluoli the senate had decreed him. While, however, he was thus 
triumphing for imaginary conquests, real ones continued to be a oh loved in 
Britain by Cn. Julius Agrioola, to whom, as wo have seen, Vespasian and 
Titus had committed the affairs of that island (78). He had conquered the 
country as far as the firths of Clyde and Foitli, and ( 88 ) defeated the Caledo¬ 
nians m a great battle at tho foot of the Grampians. Domitian, though 
inwardly grieved, affected great joy at the suaoess of Agricolaj ho caused 
triumphal honours, a statue, and bo forth to be decreed him by the senate, 
and gave out that lie intended appointing him to tho government of Syria j 
bub when Agrioola returned to Romo, aftor liaving fully established the 
Homan power in Britain, Domitian received him with coldness, and never 

employed him again. , _ , j _ . 

The country on the left bank of the lower Danube, the modern Transyl¬ 
vania, Wallaohio, Moldavia was at this timo inhabited by a portion of the 
Sarmatian or Slavonian race named tbe Dacians, and remarkable for tneir 
valour. Tho extension of the Roman frontier to tho Danube in tho time of 
Augustus, had caused ooonsional collisions with this raarfaol race; bub no 
war of any magnitude ocourrod till the present reign. The prince of the 
Daoians at this time, namocl Deoebalus, was one of those energetio characters 
often to bo found among barbarous tribes, to whom nature lias given all tho 
elements of grentnesB, but fortune bos assigned a narrow and inglorious stage 
for thoir exhibition. It was probably the desire of military glory and of 
plunder, rather tlmn fear of the avarice of Domitian, the only cause assigned, 

[i Domitian is called «• bad ’ 1 partly because he opposed the senate.] 
if. tv# — yohi vi. a 
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tliafc made Decebalua at this lime (80) set at nought the treaties subsisting 
with the Romans, and load his martial hordes over the Danube. The troops 
that opposed them were routed and cut to pieces, the garrisons and castles 
were taken, and apprehensions were entertained for the win tor quarters of 
the legions. The danger seemed so imminent, that the gonoral wish was 
manifested for the conduct of the war being committed to Agricola j and 
the imperial freedmen, some from good, others from ovil motivoa, urged their 
m&Bter to compliance. But his jealousy of that illustrious man was invin¬ 
cible, and he resolved to superintend the war in person. 

Domitian proceeded to Illyncum, where he was met by Daoiun deputies 
with proposals of peace, on condition of a capitation tux of two oholos a 
head being paid to Decebalua. The emperor forthwith ordered Cornelius 
F us cue, the governor of Illyxicum, to lead his army over the Danubo, and 
chastise the insolent barbarians. Fusoub passed the river by a bridge of 
boats; ho gained some advantages over the enemy, but Ins army was finally 
defeated and himself slain. Domitian, who had retmnod to Romo, hastened 
back to the seat of war; but instead of heading Ins troops, lie stoppod in u 
town of Moesia, where he gave lnmself up to Ins usual plcuauroB, leaving the 
conduot of the war to lus generals, who, though tlioy mot with some reverses, 
were m general successful; and DeoebaluB was roduood to tho necessity of 
suing for peace. Domitian refused to grant it; hut shortly nCtor, having 
sustained a defeat from the Maroomans whom ho wished to punish for not 
having assisted him against tho Dacians, ho sent to offer poaoe to Docobnlus 
The Dacian was not in a condition to refuse it, but ho would soom to have 
dictated the terms; and in effect an annual tribute was henceforth paid to 
him by the Roman emperor. Domitian, however, triumphed for tho Dacians 
and Mai comans, though he paid tribute to the former, and had boon dofoatod 
by the latter. 

During the Dacian War (88), L. Antonius, who commanded in Upper 
Germany, having been giossly insulted by tho ompeior, formed an alliance 
with the Alamanni, and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. But 
L. Maximus marched against linn, and the Alamanni, having been lire von tod 
from coining to his aid uv the rising of the Illuno, ho was dofoatod and slain, 

Maximus wisely and humanely burned all his papers, but that did not 
prevent the tyrant from putting many persons to death as conoornod in tho 
levolt. 

A war against tho Sarmatians, who had cut to piooes ft Roman legion, is 
placed by the chronologists in the year 98. Domitian conducted it in person, 
after lus usual manner , but instead of triumphing, ho contented himself with 
suspending a laurel crown in the Capitol. Tins is the last foreign transaotion 
of lus reijp.* 

Damitum’a principal faults wore an immoderate pride, boundless prodi¬ 
gality, and a childish, desire to distinguish lnmself. Ilis appearance, his 
voice, and, in sboTt, his whole bearing betrayed a pioud and despotic nature. 
By his unrestrained prodigalities he was drawn into avarice and rapacity, 
and his fear of intrigues made him cruel. Spoilt by indulgences in Gariy 
youth, as emperor he gave way to an unbridled taste for public amuse¬ 
ments, cruel sports, gladiatorial games, oliaiiot raoes, and a foolish passion 
for building. These extravaganoeB entailed a continual lack of money, 
which drove him to oppression and cruelty. At the last, ho hated and 
avoided mankind as Tiberius had done and became insane like Caligula, 
He was not wanting in intellectual abilities 5 as a young man ho had made 
very good verses, had composed a poem on the conquest of Jerusalem, and 
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had written a bettor translation of tho poem of Aratua on the stars, than 
Cicero and Germamcus. As soon as he succeeded to the throne, he con¬ 
sidered it beneath his dignity to occupy himself with intellectual things j 
from thenceforth he only studied the records and journals of Tiberius, and 
left the composition of his letters, ordinances, and spas dies almost entirely 
to others. 

The first part of his reign was better than might have been expected 
from Ins cliaiactor. In its oarly yeais lie showed no avarice, but was 
inclined to be generous and magnanimous. He issued some excellent 
ordinances, oheoked the malpraotioes of complainants and calumniators, as 
well as the publication of lampoons, punished partisan judges with great 
seventy, and kept the officials m order with such energy, that none of them 
dared to nogloot their duties either in Rome or the in ovine es; and ns the 
historian Suetonius puts it, somewhat too sttongly, the magistrates were 
never more just or incorruptible than in his reign. For this reason, Dorni- 
tian was fiom the beginning hated by the senate, whicli was composed for 
the most part of high public officials, especially os he showed himself in 
every respeot far loss favourably disposed to warns the aristocracy than Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus. 

When Domitian observed how few friends he liad in the senate and upper 
ohissea, he tried to win the populace by rioh donations, public entertainments, 
and brilliant revels, and granted the soldiers Buch a considerable rise in their 
pay, that ho himself soon, saw the impossibility of meeting the great expense 
so incurred. He increased tho pay by one-fourth, and, smoe the finances of 
tho state could not Buflice for such an expenditure, lie tried to have recourse 
to a diminution of the number of the troops; but had to give up the idea, 
for fear of disturbances, mutinies m the army, and the exposure of the 
frontier to tho attacks of tlie barbarians. Domitian had not much to fear 
from the hatred of the Henate; for though Vespasian had cast out its un¬ 
worthy members and replaced them by men from the most distinguished 
families of tho whole empire, it was no better under Domitian than it had 
boon before. 1 

Tho great corruption of the Roman Empire of that time is manifest from 
the faot that tho changes instituted in the highest government departments 
by the best among the emperors, were only of service so long as a good and 
powerful ruler was at the head of the government. The very senate, which 
Vespasian laid tried to purify, submitted under Doinitinu to every whim oi 
the tyrant. It is impossible to say whioh was the greater, the effrontery of 
the emperor or the baseness of the highest oourt of the empire. Under two 
worthy successors of Domitian, tlio same senators again proved themselves 
reasonable and dignified, not because the spirit of the timeB bad changed or 
that they thomselvos liad become better, but because the man who was at 
the head of tho stato powerfully influenced tho senate by his ohnracter, and 
so infused n better spirit into it. 

It would ho us wearisome for the historian ns for the reader to enum¬ 
erate tho prodigalities, eooentricities, and cruelties to whioh Domitian aban¬ 
doned himself more completely the longer he reigned. In hia vanity ho 
deolared himself a god like Caligula, caused sacrifices to he offered to him, 
and introduced the custom of being styled “ Our lord and god " in all pub¬ 
lic ordinances and documents. lie squandered immense sums on build¬ 
ing, instituted the most magnificent public games, and, like Tiberius and 

[»Or rather tho improvement, though actual, wna not at once manifest-] 
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Kero, wiia slave to all sorts of excesses. In order to obtain the money lie 
requited, he caused many rich people to be robbed of their goods or exe¬ 
cuted on every kind of pretext. Not avarice alone, but suspicion and 
fear drove him to acts of despotism and cruelty*^ Little by little he 
gained, it was alleged, an actual taste for tormenting his victims. It was 
said that he took delight in being present at the torture and execution of 
piiaoners, and that by a refinement of cruelty, lie often showed himself most 
friendly towards those persons whose death ho contemplated. But allow¬ 
ance must be made in oil this for the exaggeration of scandal-mongers. 
That ho wrs severe in stamping out all opposition, however, is not to he 
questioned, a His hatred of the senators was inflamed by the discovery that 
many of them shared m the conspiracy of Satuminus, a rebellious governor 
of northern Germany. From that time to the end of his reign he was a 
tenor to the nobility, as well ns to the stoics, whose teaohings glorified 
conspiracy aud M tyrannicide , M » 

The citizens being defenceless, the senate without authority, the soldiers 
as partial to Domitiun as they had once been to Neio, and no one except his 
confidants and servants daring to approach him, the tyrant would probably 
never Jiavo been ovoithrown nad ho not, like Caligula, made those around 
him fearful for their lives. His own wife, Domitia, conspired with some of 
those persona who had to write down or execute his cruel orders to destroy 
him. Chance once placed in the hands of Domitia a list of the condemned 
on which the suspicious tyrant had mitten her name. On the same list were 
the names of the two protects of the guard, Norbanus and Petromus, and of 
Parthenius, Doraitian’s most trusted chamberlain, and it wob therefore easy 
for Domitia to bring about a conspiracy ftgamsfc her husband. To carry it 
out was more difficult, for Donation possessed great bodily stiengtli, and in 
lus suspicion had taken all sorts of precautions against such attempts. The 
tyrant was surprised in lna sleeping apartment, aud slain after a desperate 
resistance. The guards were so enraged at the murder of Domitian that his 
successor, Nerva, could not protect the conspirators from tlieir anger, aud 
they were cut to pieces by the soldiers after their exeoiltion had been in 
vain demanded of the new emperor. 

After Donutinn’s death the senate gave full vent to its hatred of the 
tyrant. The statue of the murdered emperor was immediately destroyed 
by its ardeis, his triumphal aiches overtlnown, and lus name effaced from 
all public monuments. The government was handed over to the old sena¬ 
tor Cooooraa Nerva, whom the conspirators had immediately proclaimed 
emperor on. Domitiau's death. It is most characteristic of those tunes that 
Nerva was said to be raised to the throne, not so much on account of his 
services to the state, but booauso, under Domitian, some astrologers had 
said that the horoscope of this man pointed to his becoming emperor at some 
futiue time. 1 It was universally behoved that a celebrated philosopher, 
Apollonius of Tyiuia, to whom supernatural powers were ascribed, wit¬ 
nessed the murder of Domitian in the spirit at Ephesus at the same time 
that it took place, and publicly announced it to the people 

Other superstitions concerning the death of Domitian, together with 
an account of the personal characteristics and habits of Irving of the em¬ 
peror, and of the manner of his taking ofE, are given by Suetonius, this 
biography being the concluding one m the famous work we have so frequently 
quote cl. rt 

[' The real reasons were probably (1) that lie was a senator, and (2) that his advanced age 
gave the ambitious an opportunity to intrigue for the throne.] 
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SUETONIUS ON THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF DOMITIAN 

With respect to the contrivance and execution of Domitian’s death, [ho 
says] the oomnion account is this. The conspirators being in some doubt 
when and where they should attach him, whether while he was in the hath, 
or at supper, Stephan 11 s, a steward of Domitilla’s, then under a prosecution 
for deflauding his mistress, offered them his advice and assistance; and 
wrapping up ms left arm, as if it was hurt, in wool and bandages for some 
days, to prevent snspioion, at the very hour appointed for the execution of 
the plot, bo made use of this further stratagem. He pretended to make a 
discovery of a plot, and being for that reason admitted, he presented to the 
emperor a writing, which whilst the latter was reading with the appearance 
of one astonished, he stabbed him in the grom. But Doimtian making resist¬ 
ance, Oloclianus, one of his ohamberlains, Maximus a freedman of Partheuhis*, 
Saturius a superintendent of his bedchamber, with some gladiators, fell upon 
him, and stabbed him in seven places. A boy that had the charge of the 
Lares in his bedohmnber, then 111 attendance as usual, when the transaction 
was over, gave this further account of it; that he was ordered by Doimtian, 
upon receiving Ins first wound, to reaoli him a dagger whioh lay under his bol¬ 
ster, and call in his servants; but that he found nothing at the head of the bed, 
excepting the hilt of a poniard, and that all the doors were secured; that the 
emperor ni the meantime got hold of Stephanns, and throwing him upon the 
ground, struggled a long tune with lum; one while endeavouring to wrench 
his sword from him, another while, though his fingers were miserably man¬ 
gled, to pull out lus eyes. He was slam upon the 18tli of the calends of 
September, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the fifteenth of hiB Teign. 
His oorpse was carried out upon a common bier by the public bearers, and 
buried by his nurse Phyllis, on an estate whioh hnd belonged to him by the 
Latin way, not far from Rome. But his remains were afterwards privately 
oonveyed into the temple of the Flavian family, and mixed with the ashes 
of Julia, Titus’ daughter, whom the same woman, had likewise nursed. 

Ho was of a tall stature, a modest countenance, and very ruddy; had large 
eyes, but dim-sighted. His person was graceful, and 111 Ins youth completely 
such, excepting only that his toes were bent somewhat inward. He was at 
last disfigured by baldness, a fat belly, and the slenderness of his legs, whioh 
wore reduoed by a long illness. He was so sensible how much the modesty 
of his countenance recommended him, that he once made this boast to the 
senate, M Thus far you have approved of my disposition and countenance 
too.” Ho was so much concerned at his boldness, that he took it as an 
affront upon himself, if any other person was upbraided with it, either in 
jest or earnest. 

He was so incapable of bearing fatigue, that he scarcely ever walked 
about the city. In his expeditions and on a march, he seldom made use of a 
horse, rifling generally in a chair. lie had no inclination for the exercise 
of arms, but was fond of the bow. Many have seen him kill a hundred wild 
beasts, of various kinds, at his scat near Alba, and strike his arrows into their 
heads with such dexterity, that he would, at two discharges of his bow, plant 
as it were a pair of horns upon them. He would sometimes direct his arrows 
against the hand of a boy standing at a distance, and expanded os a mark for 
him, with such exactness, that they all passed betwixt his fingers without 
hurting him. 

In tlia beginning of hia reign, lie laid aside the study of the liberal sciences, 
though ho took oare to restore, at tv vast expense, the libraries which had been 
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burned down, by collecting copies from all parts, and sending soribes to Alex¬ 
andria, either to copy or correct from the repository of books at that place. 
Yet he never applied himself to the reading of history or poetry, or to exer¬ 
cise his pen for his own improvement. He lead nothing but the commen¬ 
taries and acts of Tiberius Crosar. His letters, speeches, and proclamations 
were all drawn up for him by others, though he would talk speciously, and 
sometimes express himself m sentiments worthy of notice. “ I could wish,” 
said he once, “ that I was but as handsome as Mettius fancies himself to be.” 
And the head of one whose hair was part yellow and part gray, he said “was 
snow sprinkled with mead.” 

He said “ the condition of princes was very miserable, who were never 
credited in the discovery of a plot, until they were murdered ” When lie 
had no business, he diverted himself at play, even upon days that weie not 
festivals, and in the morning. Ho entered the bath by noon, and made a 
plentiful dinner, insomuch that he seldom ate more at supper than a Matian 
apple, to which he added n small draught of wine, out of a round-bellied jug 
which he used. He gave frequent and splendid entertainments, but com¬ 
monly in a hurry, for no never protracted them beyond sunset and had no 
drinking repast after. For, until bed-time, he did nothing olse but walk by 
himself hi private. 

The people boie his death with much unconcern, but the soldiery with 
great indignation, and immediately endeavoured to have him ranked amongst 
the gods. Though ready to revenge his death, however, they wauled some 
person to head them; but tins they effeoted soon after, by resolutely demand¬ 
ing the punishment of all those that had been concerned in his assassination 
On the other hand, the senate was so overjoyed, that they assembled in all 
haste, and in a full house reviled his memory in the most bitter terms; order¬ 
ing ladders to be brought in, and his shields and images to be pulled down 
before tlieir eyes, and dashed m pieces upon the spot against the ground, 
passing at the same time a decree to obliterate hiB titles everywhere, and 
abolish all memory of Mm forever. A few months before he was slam, a 
crow spoke in the Capitol these words, “All things will be well.” Upon 
this prodigy, some person put the following construction: 

“ Nuper Tarpeio quro sedit culmuie cornu, 

‘ lCst bone,’ non potuit dicero, dixit, 1 tint ’ ” 

“ The crow, whioh Into on Tnrpcy one might see, 

Could not say, all was well, but said, 'twill be.” 

They say likewise that Donutian dreamed lie had a golden hump grow out of 
the back of his neck, winch lie considered as a certain sign of happy days 
for the empire after him. Such an auspioious ahange [concludes Suetonius] 
shortly after happened, by the justioe and moderation of the following 
emperors c 

A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE OVER THE GOVERNMENT OP THE MUST 

CENTURY OP EMPIRE 

In more Benses than one the fall of the la9t of the Flavians marks tlie 
termination of an epooh As SuetoniuB intimates, the empire was about to 
enter upon a period of better days. The century and a quarter through 
which it had juBt passed had been one of stress and disaster. Of the eleven 
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emperors whose lives compassed the period, eight met with violent deaths. 
Under these conditions there must have been a feeling of uncertainty, of the 
instability of human affairs and human life, permeating the very air. It was 
pre-eminently a time when might made right, and except for the relatively 
buef periods when the good emperors Vespasian and Titus were in power, 
there was scarcely a time when any day might not logically enough be ex¬ 
pected to bung forth a revolution. It required but a dagger thrust or the 
administration of a poisoned morsel of food to close a reign or a dynasty. 
And whether Nemesis came a few years earlier or a few years later was largely 
a matter of chance, and in most oasea a matter of no great moment; sinae 
the new ruler was almost certain to be as bad as the last. 

As we consider this story of despotic) reigns and tiagio endings, the first 
thought that eomes to the mind is, Why was such a state of things tolerated? 
Having put down such a man as Tiberius, why did the Homans submit, even 
for a moment, to the rule of a Caligula ? When such a character as Claudius 
had beeu removed from the scone, why should the stage be reset for a Hero ? 
The answer is not hard to find. It is inherent in the anomalous political 
condition of the empire and the still more anomalous position of its ruler. 
'Die real fact is that the empire was no empire at all in the modern sense, 
from which it follows that the emperors had no such nominal position as the 
name of the title whioh we give them conveys to modern ears. 

True our modem word “emperor M is the lineal descendant of the word 
“miporator ”; just as “kaiser” and “czar” are the lineal descendants of the 
word “ ciesar.” But modern usage has greatly modified the significance of 
these words, and in dealing with the history of the early Roman Empire it 
must constantly be borne m mind that Crosar was originally only the family 
name of the great dictator and the first five imperators, having at first no 
greater significance than any other patronymic; and that the word “im- 
perator” meant and originally implied nothing more than general or com- 
mander-in-chief of tho army. 

It will bo recalled that Augustus — shrewd, practical politiciau that lie 
was—ardently depieoated the use of any word implying “ lord ” or “ master ” 
in connection with his name. He was tho imporator of tho army, the princeps 
or leader of the senate, and the high pontiff (pontifex maximus) of cliuroh 
and state. The practical powers wlnoli were either previously associated 
with those offices or were gradually clustered about them by the genius of 
Augustus, gave that astute leader all the power in fact that any modern 
emperor possesses. But while exercising Buch truly imperial functions, 
Augustus remained in theory an ordinary citizen, nil his offices subject to 
the mandate of the people. He lived unostentatiously; conducted himself 
with tho utmost deference towards his fellow-oitizeiiB 5 kept liis actions for 
the most part strictly within the lettor of tho law—albeit himself promul¬ 
gating the laws 5 and went through, even for tho fifth time, the form of being 
appointed to his high office for a period of ten years. 

He gamed a hold, on tho affections of the people, as well as a dominating 
influence over their affairs. They rejoiced to do him honour, conferring on 
him not only the titles and dignities already mentioned, but the specific 
title of Augustus, in addition. Yet it must not be for a moment forgotten 
that no one of these titles oonveyed to the mind of the Roman people the 
impression that would have been conveyed by the word “king.” Had 
Augustus even 111 his very heyday of power dared to assume that title, it 
may well be doubted whether he would not have met the fate of his illus¬ 
trious uncle. 
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And it tins was true of Augustus, it was equally true of liis successors in 
the first century. To bo sure, they succeeded to power much as one king 
succeeds another. Augustus chose Tiberius as his successor, and Tiberius 
assumed the reins of power quite unopposed. But it must be noted that in 
several cases, hb in that of Tiberius and again when Nero succeeded Claudius, 
the artful machinations employed to keep secret the death of the imporator 
until his chosen successor could take stops to fortify himself with army and 
senate, implied in themselves the somewhat doubtful cliamoter of the title 
to succession. 

In point of fact, there was no legal title to succession whatever. Until 
the form of a clioioe by the Benate had been gone through with, the new 
iinperntor bad no official status. There was no question of the divine right 
of succession. Indeed, how little the majesty that doth hedge a king availed 
to sanctify the persons of the early nnperators, is sufficiently evidenced m the 
record of their tragic endings, Regicide is not unknown, to be sure, even 
in the most stable monarchies j but where eight rulers out of eleven suooos- 
sive ones meet violent deaths, it is evident that the alleged royal powor has 
hardly the semblance of sanotity. 

Meanwhile, the nominal form of government of the Roman people re¬ 
mained the same ns under the commonwealth. Ostensibly, the sonate was 
still supreme. Consuls were elected year by year, as bofore j and how widely 
the imperial office differed from its modern counterpart is well evidenced by 
the fact that the emperor was from time to time clioBen consul, sharing the 
dignity then with a fellow-oitizen, who, theoretically, was liis official equal. 

If such was the nominal position of the emperor, what then was tlio real 
Becret of bis actual power ? It rested, not on the tradition of kingship, but 
on the simple basis of military leadership. “ Imperator,” as lias been said, 
implied. 41 commander of the legions **} and. be who controlled the legions, 
oontrolled the Homan Empire. That was the whole secret. There is noth¬ 
ing ocoult or mysterious in it all. Rome’s position as mistress of the world 
depended solely upon her army j therefore, the man who oontrolled that army 
was master of the world. Hence it followed that when the army ohose an 
imperator, 1 lie it u youthful Otlio or a Benescent Galba, the senate had no 
option but to ratify that dioice with its approving ballot. If, as Impelled 
after Nero’s death, the army chanced not to ho a unit in its ohoioe, different 
legions bringing forward each a candidate, the senate must indeed make a 
decision, as for example, between Vitellius and Vespasian, but it was tlie 
arbitrament of arms that ratified the selection. That the senate preferred 
Vespasian to Vitellius would have signified little in the final result, liad not 
the army of the Flavians proved the stronger, 

In a word then, this Roman Empire of the first century, whatever its 
nominal status, is a veritable military despotism: it is not merely the im¬ 
perator who is dependent upon tlie legions 5 the very nation itself is no less 
dependent. Tlie bounds of the empire extend from tlie Euphrates to the 
westernmost promontory of Spain and from Egypt to Britain. About thiB 
territory, embracing the major part of the civilised world, is drawn an 
impregnable cordon of soldiers. Twenty-five legions make up this oh&vmx- 
de-frise of stoel in the day of Tiberius, Eight legions are stationed along 
the Rhine j three legions in Pannonia and two in Mcesia along the Danube 5 

[} Importance attached primarily to tlie suffrage of the prpstorliui guards, who wore stationed 
at or near Home The Roman populace Itself imcT also to be considered. The legions stationed 
at a d stance might support the prmtoilaua, or might, on tbo other hand, bring forward tlielr own 
candidates, as we have seen.] 
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four legions are marshalled in Syria, two in Egypt, and one along the Medi 
terranean coast of Africa. Of the remaining five, two are in Dalmatia 
and three m Spam. Almost four hundred thousand men make up these 
legions. Under the successors of Augustus, Britain is invaded, ancl made, 
like all the other frontiers, a camping-ground for armies. A glance at tlie 
map will show how this great harrier of soldiers circles the mighty empire. 
Remove that barrier and the empire of Rome would shrink in a day from its 
worlcl-wido boundaries to the little peninsula of Italy, perhaps even to the 
narrow oonflnes of the oity of Rome itself. 

And why should it not be removed? Wlinb boots it to the citizen of 
Rome that his name should bo a word of terror to the uttermost nations of 
the ancient world? What matters it more than m name that Spain and 
Gaul and Pannonia and Syria and Egypt acknowledge tlie sway of the 
oity on the Tiber? The reply is that it matters everything; for these 
outlying provinces supply the life-blood of the empire. From these wide 
dominions all roads, as tlie saying has it, lead to Rome, and every road is 
worn deep with the weight of tribute. The legions that we have seen dis¬ 
tributed all about the wide frontier were not placed there primarily to fight, 
but to exact tribute ns tlie price of peace. Fight they cud, to bo sure; iu 
one region or another they were always fighting. But this warfare was kept 
up primarily by the enemies of the state, Rome herself would seldom have 
taken tlie aggressive, had the people along her frontier elioson to submit to 
her exactions. She demanded only money or its equivalent; granted that, 
Bhe was the friend and protector of all peoples within her domain. 1 

And sooner or later most of these peoples found that it was better to pay 
tribute peacefully than to fight and be plundered. Here and there ail 
obstinate people like the Jews held out for a time, hut the almost uniform 
result was that ultimately the might of the legions prevailed; and then there 
followed indiscriminate pillage of everything worth taking, to glorify the 
inevitable triumph of the Roman loader. The description of the treasures 
that delighted the eyes of the people of Rome when Titus and Vespasian 
triumphed after the destruction of Jerusalem, is but a sample of wlrnt 
occurred again and again m evidence of tlie prowess of Roman arms. 

In the end, then, the provinces came to submit to tlie inevitable, however 
sullenly, and they poured their wealth into the hands of Rome’s censors to 
he passed on to the imperator, who deposited suoli portion us he chose into 
the official coffers of the oity. In the time of Augustus it is estimated that 
the yearly tribute from the provinoes amounted to from fifteen to twenty 
millions of pounds (soventy-nve to one hundred million dollars). This was 
tribute proper, the literal price of peaoe. Nor was this all. Rome was the 
centre of trade for all these provinces—the world emporium where tlie 
merchant of Spain might barter with the merchant of Syria, and where 
the produce oi Gaul and Pannonia might he exchanged for the produce 
of Egypt. All articles from whatever quarter were subject to import 
duty; and all transactions of the market had to pay a percentage for 
exoiae. 

When all this is borne in mind it will appear how the imperator—at 
once the commander of tho legionB and the keeper of the public purse— 
was able to dictate the laws, controlling not merely the property, but the 
lives of his follow-citizens j for the power of gold was no less—perhaps no 

P A moBt efficient protector, securing peace and good government. But tho submissive 
peoples lost nil national and military spirit, so that tlioy were Indisposed to protect themselves 
after the protection of tUo empire wrb vrlUstuwwn.} 
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greater—in antiquity than m our own day. We have seen wliat practical 
use the unpeiator made of this trenchant weapon. We have seen how tire 
manses were pauperised; some hundreds of thousands of Roman citizens 
receiving bread without price. The largesses of Augustus ttie only com¬ 
prehensible when one has fully grasped the position of the imperator as 
mulctor of nations. So long as all the productive nations of the world 
poiuecl their earnmga without equivalent into the imperial treasury, so long 
the citizen of Rome might live in idle luxuiy, taking no thought for a 
morrow, the needs of which were sure to he supplied by a paternal govern¬ 
ment. Not merely sustenance blit amusement is supplied. Augustus 
BtLQiiflcea five thousand beasts in a aingle series of games, a band, of ele¬ 
phants competes with an army of gladiators. Even a naval combat is 
arianged on an aitifioial lake near the city. And in the later day this 
phase of practical politics is developed to even larger proportions. Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus construct an amphitheatre—the famous Colosseum— 
which seats eighty-five thousand spectators j and on a single occasion 
Titus rejoices the people with a senes of oombata lasting through a hun¬ 
dred clays. 

It is good to live m Imperial Rome—place of inexhaustible bounty, of 
unceasing entertainment. There is no need to work, for slaves by tens of 
thousands conduct all menial affairs. Indeed, there is no business for the 
free man but pleasuio—the hath, the banquet, the theatre, and the gladia¬ 
torial games. Rome is a glorious oity in this day. With her renovated 
Romm, her new Capitol, her triumphal arches, her stupendous Colosseum, 
she is a city of maivels. To her contemporary citizens it seems that she 
ib on a pinnacle of power and glory from which time itself cannot shake her. 
Looking back from the standpoint of later knowledge it is eaBy to moralise, 
easy to understand that decay was eating out the heart of the nation, easy 
to realise that all this mock civilisation rested above the crater of a volcano. 
But we may well believe that very few contemporary citizens hod the pre¬ 
vision to match our modern thought. 

And, indeed, it must in fairness be admitted that the shield has another 
side. However unstable the form of government, there is something in 
material prosperity which up to a oertain stage, makes for intellectual emi¬ 
nence as well. And so in this first century of the Roman Empire there 
was no dearth of great men. The golden age of literature was the time of 
Augustus; the silver age was the time of his immediate successors. The 
poets and philosophers have left us such names as Valerius Maximus, Asinius 
rollio, Seneca, Lucan, Valerius Flaoous, Martial, Quintilian, and Statius. 
History and soience were never more fully represented than in the day of 
Paterculus, Mela, Quintus Curtiua, Flores, Pliny, Josephus, Suetonius, and 
Tacitus. A time which produced such men as those was not wholly bad. 
Unfortunately no future century of Roman history will he able to show us 
such another list # 



CHAPTER XXXVI. THE FIVE GOOD EMPERORS: 
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Until philosophers aid kings, and tho prltioea ol this world have the 
spirit and power of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet 
In one, cities will never dense from 111—no, nor tho hnman race, ns I 
bolleve—and thou only will our Btats have a possibility of life, and Bee 
the light of day. Tho truth. Is, that the stato In which the rulers are 
most loluctant to govern 1 b best and most quietly governed, and tho state 
In whloh they are most willing is the worst. — Plato 


Nerva (M. Cocoeius Nerva), 90-98 a.d. 

This now emperor, wlio reigned less than two years (96-98), distinguished 
himself as much by his mild and element spirit, as his predeoesBor had done 
by the opposite temper. He made it his principal task to oonoentrate the 
whole government in the hands of tho senate. I-Ie oould not accomplish 
this because it was necessary that the ruler should combine the qualities of 
a capable and di ended general, and Nerva’s reign shows how imperative it 
was for the ruler of the empire to be a soldier and loader. Neiva himself 
WftB only too soon convinced of the fact. The praetorians and the Roman 
populaae, dissatisfied with the government of an old and serious-minded 
man, provoked disturbances throughout the whole of the first year; they 
were specially irritated because Xorva, in ordor to reooup the revenue* re¬ 
stricted the publio games and sold the costly vessels and collections which 
Ponutian’s love of splendour had induced him to make. 

Nerva soon saw that he was menaoed with Galba’s fate, that lie was defied 
and lna office held in contempt. Ho therefore determined, like Galba, to 
adopt an energetic man who stood high in publio esteem as co-regent, and 
was far happier in liis ohoioe than Galha had been. When anarchy had 
reached its zenith in tho capital, the emperor surprised the Roman people 
by naming a suoeossor, chosen not from the senate, but from the army, and 
one who possessed tho love of the BoUhcrs in the highest degree. Ulpms 
Tiajan, on whom his choioo fell, was then at the head of the legions of the 
lower Rhine, and had not only distinguished himself by glorious deeds in 
war, hut m Romo had onoe been greeted by the people almost as a god on 
account of his kingly form and heroic appearance. With die nomination of 
Trajan the disturbances promptly oeased, and the proud preetorians submitted 
without a murmur when the now co-regent ordered them to join bun in 
Germany and attached them to other legions there./ 

Dion CnsBius tells the story of Trajan’s aaoession as follows : 
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“Hem, seeing that he was despised on account of Ins advanced age, 
ascended to the Capitol and said in a loud voice : ‘ May the tiling he fortu¬ 
nate and -well-pleasing to the senate, and the Roman, people as well as to 
myself J I adopt M. Ulpius Trajan.* After wlnoh ho declared him Ceeaar 
in the senate and wrote to him with his own hand (Trajan was commanding 
in Germany) : 

« ‘ May the Danubians expiate my tears under the stroke of thy darts.’ 

“Thus Trajan became Crastir, and afterwards emperor, though Nerva 
had relatives. But Nerva did not plaoo his kindred before the good of the 
state; although Trajan was a Spaniard and not an Italian or even the son 
of an Italian, he was nevertheless adopted in spite of this, for to that day no 
foreigner had been emperor of the Romans, Nerva thought that it was a 
man’s merit, and not his country which was the important question. Ho 
died after this adoption, having reigned one year, four months, and nine 
clays , lie had lived sixty-five years, ten months, and ten days. 

«* Troian before attaining to the empire had had the following dream: 
It Boemed to him that on old man clothed in the pretexta and adorned with 
a crown, in the fashion in which the senate is represented, marked his seal 
on him with a ring on the loft side of the neck and thon on the right. When 
he had become emperor ho wrote to tlio senate with his own hand, saying 
amongst other things that lie would not put to death nor brand as infamous 
any worthy man 5 and these promises he confirmed with an oath both at the 
tune and subsequently. Having sent for iElianus and the m-mtori 1111 guards 
who had risen against Nerva, as if with the intention of making use of them, 
he rid himself of them. He had no sooner reached Romo than he modo 
several regulations for the rofonnation of the state and in favour of worthy 
men, whom he treated with so much consideration that he granted funds to 
the cities of Italy for the education of the children whose benefactor ho 
became. The first time that his wife Plotino entered the palace, having 
readied the top of the steps and turning towords the temple, she said , 1 Such 
as I enter, so I would depart.’ Throughout his reign she conducted herself 
m such a maimer that no reproach could he made against her. 1 ’*/ 


Tra.tan (M. Ulpius Trajajsub Cmnitus), 98-117 a.d. 

By birth, as just noted, Trajan was a Spaniard, although lus father had 
filled the office of consul in Rome. Not more than fifty yeain earlier it 
would have been intolerable to the Romans to obey a foreigner; but m Tra¬ 
jan’s time n man’s birthplace was no longer taken into consideration. So 
greatly had opinions and circumstances altered in consequence of the grow¬ 
ing amalgamation of tlio empire into a single state. 

Nerva died 111 the year after the appointment of his 00 -regent (Jan., 98). 
The latter, who at the time of Ills accession was in the prime of life, and 
reigned from 98-117, possessed all the qualities which the spirit of the times, 
the existing state of things, and the welfare of the empire lequired of a 
ruler. As a ruler he only committed a single error, he tried to extend the 
borders of the empire by conquest, and thus led the Romans once more along 
a path which they had abandoned since the time of Augustus, to the great 
benefit of the state. Trajan combined a lofty spirit with all the best quali¬ 
ties of a soldier. He had received a military training, and had spent the 
greater part of liis previous life in camp; he was therefore lacking in con¬ 
ventional culture, the hardships of military service had given litm health and 
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strength, while a simple and hardy life had preserved the film ness and up¬ 
rightness of his mind. By his unvarying regard for law and justice, for 
equality and civil virtue, for ancient custom, and for the reputation of 
the highest office in the state, no less than by his choice of subordinates 
and friends (amongst whom were two of the best writers of those days, 
Pliny the Younger and Tacitus) Trajan showed how little culture and learn¬ 
ing was necessary, where such qualities existed, to enable a man worthily to 
take Ins place at the head of the empire. 

His odmmistration was exemplary, ho scorned the arbitiavy exercise of 
power, he let the law take its course kepi the departments of legislation and 
administration apart, and protected the provinces with a powerful hand 
against the oppression of officials. At his oourt ho organised all dungs as 
they had been under Vespasian and Titus. Inspired by a ridiculous pride, 
Doinitian had re-introduced the rigid oourt ceremonial of the time of Clau¬ 
dius and Nero; Trajan banished all ostentation and constraint from Ins en¬ 
vironment and mode of life. I-Ie treated the nobles, his daily companions, 
as friends, returned their visits, expected them to oome uninvited to his 
table, and granted free access to his person to every citizen who wished to 
present a petition. 

In his interest in science and education, and in architecture, military 
roads, harbours, and other works of public utility, Trajan not only followed 
in the footsteps of Vespasian, but he did a great deal more than the latter. 
For instance, lie opened a public library, which was oalled the Ulpian, after 
bis own name, and remained the most important in the city of Romo during 
the whole of ancient times. 

TUB FIRST DACIAN WAR 

Nothing in the course of Trajan’s reign was of such great and far-reach¬ 
ing oon sequence as his unfortunate and erroneous idea of defending the 
empire by fresh conquests, and purifying morals by the revival of military 
ambition. From early youth he had boon trained as a soldier and general} 
m Ins campaigns he hacf become acquainted with many lands and nations; 
he was equal to all the hardships of military servioe, and as emperor liked 
to share them with his soldiers; seldom mounting his horse on the raaroh, 
blit going on foot hke his men, 

Three years after his accession lie began his wars of conquest, the scene 
of the first being Dacia on the lower Danube. As emperor he never 
thought of attempts on Lower Germany, although he had acted there ns 
governor and general for ten years. The countries of the lower Danube, 
and after them the East, seemed to him better suited to prove to the world 
his capaoity as a general. In Moldavia and Wallaohia some immigrants of 
Thracian desoont, amongst whom the Damans were the most important, had 
leagued themselves together, some deoades before, and with their combined 
fovceB had attacked Roman Thrace. At the time when Vitelkus and Vespa¬ 
sian were disputing lhe throne, they had been repulsed by the troops of the 
latter, on their way into upper Italy, by Thrace and Moesia, and Fonteiua 
Agnppa, Vespasian’s general and vioe-gerent, had established a number of 
fortified camps on the Danube as a bulwark against them. 

Under Domitian the tribes belonging to the Dnoian league, with Deoeb- 
alua at tlioir head, again invaded the Roman Empire. They destroyed 
some fortresses, repulsed the Roman troops on several occasions, and wrought 
fearful hovoo. Doinitian himself twice marohed to the Danube, but ins 
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troops woro defeated, in most engagements. Suspicious as he was, ho dared 
not entrust a capable man with the command of a considerable army, 
although immediately after the recall of Agncola from Britain he had a 
general who was m every respect qualified for such a struggle. The Da¬ 
cians therefore not only remained unpunished, but continued tlioir devasta¬ 
tions, and Decebalus actually offered the Roman emperor terms of pcaoe on 
condition that he should be paid a sum of money annually. Downturn 
agreed to these shameful terms, and the degenerate senate of Rome granted 
him the honours of a triumph as conqueror of the Damans. 

Tiomn pretemuttod the payment of tribute, and the Dacians again 
invaded Roman territory. He therefore betook himself to the Danube m 
person, m order to undertake the conduot of the war against thorn (101), 
He crossed the nver, avenged the havoc wrought by the Dacians by far 
worse devastations in their own land, and. defeated the troops of the enemy 
wherever they opposed him. In the third year of the war (103) the king 
of the barbarians was compelled to submit and accept the terms of peace 
dictated by Trajan,/ 

Xiphilinushas preseived for us, from the woiks of Dion Cassius, 
some interesting dotails of this campaign, with incidental sidelights on Tra¬ 
jan’s character. Trajan was led to undertake the campaign, Ji© tells us, 
because he “ bore in nnnd tlio conduct of the Damans, was distressed at the 
tiibuto which they received evory year, and perceived that then* pride in¬ 
creased with tlieir numbers. Decebalus was seized with terror at the news 
of his inaich; and indeed ho knew well enough that it was not the Romans 
but Donntian whom he had previously conquered and that now lie would 
have to fight against the Romans, rnicl againBt the emperor, Trajan. For 
Trajan was distinguished in the highest degree by his justioe, his courage, 
and the simplicity of his monneva. He had a, strong body, (ho was forty- 
two years old when he succeeded to the empire, so that he supported all 
fatigues as well as anyone,) and he had a vigorous mind, so that lie was 
exempt both from the impetuosity of youth and from the slowness of age. 
Far from envying or belittling anyone lie honoured all worthy men and 
raised them to high positions; for he neither dreaded nor hated any one of 
them. Ho gave.no credit to oaluranies and was m no way the slave of 
anger. He abstained alike from laying his hands on the property of others 
and from unjust murders. 

“ He spent much on war, much also on the works of penoo j but the most 
numerous and necessary items of expenditure had for tlieir object the repair 
of roads, harbours, and public buildings, while for none of these works did he 
ever shed blood. There was naturally such vastness m Ins conceptions and 
m his thoughts that having caused the Circus to be raised from its ruins and 
rendered finer and more magmfioent than before, he set up an inscription 
stating that he had rebuilt it so that it might oontam the Roman people. 

11 Ho desired to make himself beloved by his conduot rather than to ro- 
ocive honours. Ho brought mildness into his relations with the people and 
dignity mto his bearing towaids the senate j he was beloved by all and 
dreaded only by enemies. He took part in the hunts of the citizens, in their 
festivals, then* labours and their schemes, as well as in their Amusements j 
often ho would, even take the fourth sent in their Utters, and he did not fear 
to enter tlieir houses without a guard. Without being perfect in the science 
of eloquence he knew its methods and put them in practioe. There was 
nothing in winch he did not excel. If he loved war he contented himself 
with winning suocesses, crushing an implacable foe and increasing lug o\vn 
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slates. For under him it never happened* as it so often does in similar 
circumstances, that the soldiers gave rein to pride and insolence, so great 
was his firmness in command. Thus it was without reason that Decebalus 
feared linn. 

Trajan Dictate « Term to Deoelalus 

“Dining Trajan’s expedition against the Dacians, when he was near 
Tapes wheie the barbarians were encamped, a laige mushroom was brought 
to him, on which it was written in Latin characters that the other allies and 
the Burii conjured Trajan 
to turn back and conclude a 
peace. Nevertheless ho de¬ 
livered a battle, in which he 
had a great number of his 
men wounded and made 
great oarnage amongst the 
enemy; when the bandages 
gave out, he did not spare, 
it is said, his own olotliing, 
but tore it in pieces 5 more¬ 
over he caused an altar to 
be raised in honour of his 
Boldiers who had been slain 
in the battle, and had fune¬ 
ral sacrifices offeied to them 
every year. As ho was en¬ 
deavouring to reach the 
heights, carrying one hill 
after another ancl in faoe of 
a thousand perils, he oamo to 
the residence of the Dacian 
Icings, whilst Lucius, who 
had attacked from another 
side, made a great slaughter 
and took a great number of 
prisoners. Whereupon Do- 
cebalus sent the emperor an 
embassy composed of the 
ohiefs of the Dacians and 
making petition to him 
through them, showed him¬ 
self disposed to treat With Trajan 

them under no matter what (From a bust in tho copitoi) 

conditions. 

“He was required to deliver up the machines, and the engines, to surren¬ 
der the deserters, to demolish his fortifications, to evacuate the territories he 
had conquered and besides this to regard all those who were enemies or 
friends to the Romans as his own; in spite of himself he consented to these 
conditions, after having gone himself to Trajan, falling on the ground before 
him and worshipping him. Decebalus’ ambassadors were introduced to the 
senate, where, having laid down their arms they clasped their hands in the 
fashion of captives, pronounced certain words and certain prayers ana thus 
agreed to the peace and resumed their arms. Trajan celebrated hia triumph 
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and was surnamed Daoicus; lie gave oonxbata of gladiators in the theatre 
(for ho took pleasure in these combats), and caused the actors to reappear 
at the theatre (for he loved one of them, Pylades), while none the leas m his 
character of n soldier lie continued to watch over othor business and to ad¬ 
minister justice; sometimes in the Forum of Augustus, sometimes under 
the Portions Livia, and often in other places as well, lie gavo judgment 
from his tribunal. But when he was mfoimed that Decebalus was contra¬ 
vening several articles of the treaty, that he was laying up stores of anus, 
receiving deserters and raising fortresses, that ho was sending embassies to 
his neighbours, and ravaging the oountries of those who had previously 
taken part against lmn and had seized on lands belonging to the Iazygee, 
lands which Trautn afterwards refused to restoie to them when they de¬ 
manded them of him again, then the senate for the second time deolaved 
Decebalus to be the enemy of Rome and Trajan j also the second time, 
undertook to make war against them in person and not through other 
generals. 

“ Decebalus failed to win the victory by foroo, but he almost succeeded 
in killing Trajan by craft and treason ; he sent deserters to him in Mcesia, 
who were charged to assassinate him, knowing that at that tune, m consider¬ 
ation of the necessities of the war, he reooivod all who wished to spoak to 
him without distinction. But they oould not accomplish this, aB one of them 
was arrested on suspicion and under the torture confessed tho whole plot. 

« Longinus, who commanded a detachment of the Roman army, and whose 
valour had been proved during tho war, having suffered himself, at the invi¬ 
tation of Docebalus, to be drawn into an interview with him, under pretext 
that the latter would make lna submission, Decebalus Boized the Roman and 
publicly interrogated lum on the plans of Trajan 5 and when Longinus re¬ 
fused to reveal anything, he retained him under a guard. Docebalus then 
(sent an embassy to/Tmian to demand that he should abandon tho country 
rb far as the Ister, and that be should be reimbursed for all the expenses of 
the war) on condition of restoring Longinus* Trajan having given an unde¬ 
cided answer, the terms of which wore intended to show that his esteem for 
Longinus was neither small nor great, so that he might neither Iobo him nor 
pay too dearly for lue ransom, Docebalus hesitated considering what lie should 
do ; and Longinus, for whom (Ins freedman) had meantime proourod poison, 
(promised tlio king to reconcile lum with Trajan, for ho feared that if bo 
suspected libs intention he would have him more closely guarded ; thon he 
wrote a petition to Trajan, and oharged tho freedman to carry it in order to 
secure its safety. The freedman, having therefore departed, Longinus) took 
(the poison during the night) and died. (This being done), Decebalus de¬ 
manded the freedman of Trajan, promising to give in exchange the body of 
Longinus and ten oaptives, and ho also sent him the oenturion token with Lon¬ 
ginus in the hope that he would succeed m. his design ; from this centurion 
Tramn learned all that had happened to Longmus* Nevertheless he did not 
send him baok nor did he restore the freedman, judging this man’s life of more 
importance to the dignity of the empire than the banal of Longinus. ” ti 

It is the modem verdict that in the oouolusion of peace as well as after 
it, the Roman emperor abused the right of conquest. He retained possession 
of a part of the land of Dacia, established a Roman garrison on the rapids of 
the Danube, between Oraowa and Gladowitaa, which at a later day bore the 
name of the “ Iron Gates,” and threatened to seize the mountain country 
of southwestern Transylvania. Tins naturally enraged the Damans and their 
king. Decebalus was by no means a mere barbarian , he had allied himself 
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with the Parthian king, the principal enemy of the Romans in the far East, 
and had enlisted m his service many men who had served in the Roman 
army and who organised his troops after the Roman fashion. He had also 
brought a number of skilled workmen, partly by force and partly by money 
payments, from the neighbouring Roman province to his own country, to 
use their services in making instruments of pence and war. 


THE SECOND DACIAN - WAR 

According to Ins treaty with Trajan, ho should have sent all such persons 
back; and Trajan was all the more ready to make tins circumstance the pre¬ 
text for another war, since Decebalus lmd attempted to ally himself with 
some of the neighbouring tribes. The emperor began the second Dacian 
war by building a stone bridge over the Danube, and thus manifested his 
intention of extending the dominion of Rome beyond the river. This bridge 
was erected three hours’ journey below the aforementioned gates, close to 
tlio town of Czemetz at the present day. It was thirty-five hundred paoes 
long and provided with entrenchments at either end. The rums of it are 
still to bo seen at low water. 

The war in what is now Wallachia, the country to which Trajan gained 
acoess by this bridge, offered many difficulties to the Homan army on ac¬ 
count of its many moi asses, its heavy clay Boil, and the large and rapid 
rivers which traverse it. He therefore led his troops with great caution] 
he made roads, diverted the course of rivera, and hunted the Dacian king 
from forest to forest, and from swamp to swamp. At length Decebalus felt 
himself unable to hold his own against the Romans, and Blew himself in 
order not to fall into the hands of the enemy. Trajan made a Roman prov- 
moo of the oonquered land, and determined to establish as many colonics as 
possible in it, and to tamo his barbarian, subjects by culture. (106 a.d.) 

In the uncultivated but fertile plains of Wallachia, lie settled a large 
number of oolomsfcs from all parts of the Roman Empire, founded many 
towns and villages, and mndo Roman oulturo so acceptable that Latin be- 
oame the dominant language of the oountry. By these means, however, he 
provoked the barbarous tribes who then occupied Poland and Russia to con¬ 
tinual predatory attacks. Thrace and Mcesia, now Rumolia, Bulgaria, and 
Set via, which lay to the south of the Danube, gained most j they wore 
protected from the barbarians by the new province beyond the Danube. 
A number of new towns weie founded there, and from that time they 
continued to flourish. 

The conquest of the Dacians and the attention it attracted throughout 
the Roman Empire seemed to have affeoted the emperor’s hitherto modest 
disposition, which had led him to devote himself to affairs of law and govern¬ 
ment ; for the manner in wluoh ho celebrated his victory m Rome, as well 
as the oriental campaign wliioh he subsequently undertook, were not in 
keeping with the chaiaoter of wise moderation ana the absence of excessive 
prodigality, which might have been expected of him, under the circumstan¬ 
ces. Whoa lie returned to Rome, he oelebrnted Ins victory by mBgniflcent 
architectural works and brilliant festivities. He erected a monument com¬ 
memorative of his victory, wliioli still exists, the celebrated Trajan column, 110 
feet in height [to which we shall refer more at length presently]. (118 a.d.) 

Besides several buddings in Rome, he built triumphal arohes at Beite- 
ventum and other places, and made a road through the Pontine marshes 
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which combined the excellence and strength of the old military roads with 
the conveniences of his own time. These undertakings were made m the 
old Roman spirit, and did him as much honour as the many bridges and 
canals which he built in different parts of the empire or the great military 
road which extended from the Blnok Sea to the west coast. On the other 
hand the feasts which he arranged m celebration of his viotory recalled the 
foolish prodigality of Caligula and Downturn, and. added not a little to the 
deterioration of morals. For 123 oonsecutive days he gave tlio people pub¬ 
lic games and other revels, in which no less than ten thousand gladiators 
took part, and eleven thousand wild animals were killed j so that one of the 
best emperors did most to promote the unnatural and inhuman ploftsures of 
the degenerate inhabitants of Rome. 

The Daoian conquest was not the solo triumph of Roman aims at this period. 
In 106 Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria, attacked the troublesome tribes 
inhabiting the ill-defined region between Damascus and the Reel Sea. There 
was one snort but severe campaign, and Arabia Petreea was added to the Roman 
province. The great caravan routes from the Euphrates to the Rod Sea were 
now Bafe. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND DEATH OF TRAJAN 

Trajan’s oriental campaign was directed against the Parti nans. Since 
the time of Augustus, this people had suffered perpetually from quarrels over 
the succession to the throne, and had often oorne into hostile contact with the 
Romans, heoauso both nations looked, upon tlio kingdom of Aimonia as 
a dependency of theirs. The turbulent character of the Armenians and 
the continual dissensions among the members of their ruling family made the 
intervention of the two neighbouring Btates to some extent necessary. In 
the frequent wars of the Romans and Parthians, no general had ever dis¬ 
tinguished himself as much as Domitius Corbulo, who had been sent by 
Nero to Armenia so as to protect the inhabitants of this land against the 
tyranny of their own king, no less than against the superior power of the 
Partinans. Ho banished the Parthian prince Tindates I, who had set him¬ 
self up as mlor of Armenia, and oooupied the whole of the country. 

Nero bestowed the government of Armenia on a descendant of tlio 
Herod family, who then lived in Rome and bad adopted the pagan religion. 
For a whole year the latter was unable to maintain his ground against tlio 
turbulent Armenians and Parthians, and Corbulo himself advisecl the em¬ 
peror to restore the banished Parthian, prince on condition that ho should go 
to Rome, and do homage as a Roman vassal. To this Tindates consented j 
he received the kingdom of Armenia as a Roman lief, and peace was restored 
for a time. After his death, the former scenes wore repeated; the throne 
of Armenia again became the subjoot of quarrels between various princes, 
and the Parthians again intervened in the affairs of the country. 

In Tmjan’s time a proteg6 of Parthni, Exednres by name, was seated on 
the throne of Armenia, and the Parthian king, Chosroes, supported him with 
an army quartered in the country. Trajan would not acknowledge this 
king of Armenia; but ub a matter of fact ho oared far loss for the restora¬ 
tion of Roman aBoendoncy in Armenia than for the chance of winning glory 
ns conqueror of the Parthians In 103 he went to Asia with a largo army. 
On the way lie received an embassy from the Parthian king, who had dis¬ 
turbances in his own country to contend with, and who, tor this reason, 
made friendly advances to the Roman emperor. Trajan would liavo nothing 
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to say to lna proposals, by reason of Ins greed of fame, although Chosroes 
bad removed Exedares from the throne of Armenia and placed m his stead 
a Parthian prince, Parthamasiris, who was willing to do homage to the 
Homans. Trajan banished the new ruler of Armenia without much tiouble, 
for the Parthians, engaged in internecine quarrels, could not support him. 
The emperor therefore turned Armenia into a Roman province, and sub¬ 
jected the petty dynasties between the Blaok Soa and the Caspian. Tlieir 
loyalty lasted no longer than the time the Roman army was at hand. The 
subsequent enterprises of Tiajan on his 
first expedition to the East are not known 
to us in detail, wo only know for cer¬ 
tain that he marched from Armenia to 
Mesopotamia, took some cities on the 
middle Euphrates and Tigris and sup¬ 
ported the Icing of Partlna against his 
rebellious subjeots. 

Some time after, most probably in the 
year 114, Trajan undertook his seoond 
Parthian campaign, on winch he spent 
about three years, till 117. lie con¬ 
quered the famous Greek city of Seleu- 
cia, on the Tigris, and Ctesiphon, the 
Parthian capital, made Assyria into a 
Roman province, and advanoed as far as 
Arabia, where some years before the 
empty desire of fame had induced him 
to make conquests, through one of Ills 
generals, which were ns quiokly lost as 
won. Ho then pushed on to the ooasts 
of the Persian Gulf. If we may believe 
the coins and fabulous histories of that 
time, ho even proieoted an Indian cam¬ 
paign, and caused a fleet to be built for 
tlio purpose. This statement, like other 
ridiculous exaggerations, is based on 
flattery and the circumstance that the 
Peisian Gulf was confounded with the 
Indian Ocean. 

According to one of the ooins, Tra¬ 
jan gave the Parthians a now king, but A B oman empucoh 

this bestowal of the royal office meant 

no more than that he proclaimed one of the many pretenders in Ctesiphon 
lung; a sufficient reason for the Parthians not to acknowledge the latter as 
their ruler. Trajan himself reaped the fruits of an inconsiderate desire of 
conquest, which was most prejudicial to the Roman Empire. Whilst he was 
at Slmtt-ei-Arab, all the tribes and oities in his rear revolted, and he per¬ 
ceived too late that the oriental nations were nob so easy to subdue or to hold 
in allegiance nfc the Daoians. 

The Jews also rebelled, both in Palestine and in the oities of Syria, Egypt, 
and other countries, because like the Christians they were incessantly harassed 
and persecuted. Trajan was forced to send troops against them, and at the 
seme time renew the war against Assyria, Seleucia, Edessa and other rebel¬ 
lious countries and cities. He foil siok in consequence of the hardships of 
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an unsuccessful campaign, wluoh ho lmd. undertaken m Arabia. In order to 
abandon the fruitless undertaking without detriment to his reputation, he 
made the senate recall him to Rome under a fictitious pretext. Ho handed 
oyer the oimy to Ins general Hadrian, whom he had appointed governor of 
Syria, and went to Cilicia intending to sail thence to Italy. Before he could 
ombark, death overtook him./ 

In estimating the character of Trajan, we no longer have the guidanoo 
of Suetonius. The only important classical writings roooiding the deeds of 
tins emperor are the somewhat fragmentary excerpts from Dion Cassius as 
preserved by Xipfcilmus, and the panegyric of the younger Pliuv. The 
latter, written and delivered m the year in which Phny was consul, has been 
pronounced, “ a piece of courtly flattery for wlnoh the only exouse which can 
be made is the cringing and fawning manner of the times.” Pliny’s letters 
and despatches to Trajan on the other hand are full of interest as valuable 
material for the historian.** 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PUNY AND TRAJAN 


The despatch respecting the Christians, written from Bithynm, A.i>. 104, 
and the emperor’s answer, are well worthy of transcription j both because 
reference is so often made to them, and because they throw light upon the 
marvellous and rapid propagation of the Gospel; the manners of the early 
Christiana; the treatment of which their oonstunoy exposed them, oven 
under favourable circumstances , and the severe jealousy with which ovou a 
governor of nnld and gentle temper thought it hie duty to regard them. 
Pliny's J letter to Trajan ran thus: “It is my constant praotice to refer to 
you all subjeots on which I entertain doubt. For who is hotter able 
to direot my hesitation or to instruct my ignorance? I have never boon 
present at the trials of Christians, and therefore I do nob know m wliat 
way, or to what extent, it is usual to question or to punish them. I have 
also felfc no small difficulty in deciding whether age should make any differ¬ 
ence, or whether those of the tenderest and those of mature years should bo 
treated alike; whether pardon should be accorded to repentance, or whether, 
where a man has onoe been a Christian, recantation should profit him; 
whether, if the name of Christian does not imply criminality, still the crimes 
peculiarly- belonging to the name should be punished. Meanwhile, m tho 
case of those against whom informations have been laid before me, I have 
pursued the following line of conduct. I have put to them, personally, 
the question whether they wore Christians. If they confessed, I interro¬ 
gated them a second and third time, and threatened them with punishment. 
If they still persevered, I ordered their commitment, for I had no doubt 
whatever, that whatever they confessed, at any rato dogged and inflexible 
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obstinacy deserved to be punished. There wore’ others w 
madness; but, os they were Roman citizens, I ordered t! 
to the city. Soon persecution itself, as is generally t 
crime to spread, and it appeared in new forms. 

“ An anonymous information was laid against a large number of persons, 
but they deny that they- are, or ever have been, Christians. As they invoked 
the gods, repeating the form after me, and offered prayers, together with 
incense and wine, to your image, which 1 had ordered to be brought, together 
with, those of the deities, and besides cursed Christ, whilst those who are true 
Christians, it is said, oannot bo compelled to do any one of these things, I 
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thought lfc right to set them at liberty. Others, when aocused by an informer,' 
confessed that they were Christians, and booh after denied the fact; they 
said they had keen, but had ceased to be, some three, some more, not a few 
even twenty years previously. All these worshipped your image and those 
of the gods, and cursed (jurist. But they affirmed that the sum-total of 
their fault or tlieir error was, that they were aooustomed to assemble on a 
fixed day before dawn, and sing an antiphonal hymn to Christ as God; that 
they hound thomaelves by an oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, 
but to abstain from theft, robbery, and adultery, never to break a promise, 
or to deny a deposit when it was demanded baok. When these ceremonies 
were conoluded, it was their custom to depart, and again assemble togethei 
to take food haimlessly and in oommon. That after my proclamation, m 
which, in obedience to your command, I had forbidden associations, they had 
desisted from this practioe. For these reasons, I the more thought it neces¬ 
sary to investigate the real truth, by putting to the torture two maidens, 
who were called deaconesses; but I discoveied nothing but a perverse and 
excessive superstition. 

“ I have therefore deferred taking cognizance of the matter until I had 
consulted you. For it seemed to me a cose requiring advice, especially on 
aooount of the number of those in peril. For many of every age, sex, and 
rank, are and will continue to be called in question. The infection in. fact 
has spread not only through the cities, but also through the villages and 
open country; but it seems that its progress enu be arrested. At any rate, 
it is clear that the temples whioh were almost deserted begin to be fre¬ 
quented; and solemn sacrifices, which had been long intermitted, are again 
performed, and victims are being sold everywhere, for which up to this time 
a purchaser could rarely be found It is therefore easy to conceive that 
crowds might bo leolaimed if an opportunity for repentance were given.” 

To this letter Trajan replied: 

“In sifting the cases of those who have been indicted on the charge of 
Christianity, you have adopted, my dear Seoiiudus, the light course of pro¬ 
ceeding ; for no certain rule dan be laid down which will meet all cases. 
They must not be sought after, but if they are informed against and con¬ 
victed, they must be punished 5 with this proviso, however, that if anyone 
denies that he is a Christian, and proves the point by offering prayers to out 
deities, notwithstanding the suspicions under which no has laboured, he shall 
be pardoned on liis repentanoe. On no account should any anonymous 
oharge be attended to, for it would bo the worst possible precedent, and is 
inconsistent with the habits of our times.”* 

Nothing perhaps oould bettor illustrate the judicial and tolerant temper 
of Trajan’s mind than this letter in reference to a class of people whom the 
empeior could not possibly have contemplated "without prejudioo. 


TttAJAN’S OOLTTbnr 

If literary remains dealing with history of the time of Trajan are meagre, 
amends are made for the deficit by the sculptures and bas-reliefs that Orna¬ 
ment the Column of Trajan previously mentioned, which Btill stands m an. 
excellent state of preservation amidst the ruins of a forum. This column 
of marble, now weathered to a bronze-like hue, is covered throughout its 
entire height by a spiral column of figures representing all manner of mili¬ 
tary opeiations. More than twenty-five hundred human figures are said to 
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be depicted, and all of these are executed with lifelike fidelity. The bas-reliefs 
represent the expeditions of Trajan against the Dacians. 0 The column is thus 
desoribed by Menvale • 

Amidst this profusion of splendour the great objeot to which the eye was 
principally directed was the column, whioh rose majestically m the centre of 
the forum to the height of 128 feet, sculptured from the base of the shaft to the 
summit with the story of the Dacian wars, shining m every volute and mould¬ 
ing with gold and pigments, and crowned with the colossal effigy of the august 
conqueror. The Greek and Roman artists had long felt the want of some device 
for breaking the horizontal lines so prevalent in their architecture, and to this 
feeling we may perhaps attribute the erection of the Egyptian obelisks, by 
Augustus and others, in the public places of Rome The Greeks seem to have 
often used the column for this purpose, hut a column, the emblem of supporting 
power, with nothing to rest upon it, however giaceful in itself, must have seemed 
to laok meaning, which the urn or ball by which it was sometimes surmounted 
would hardly supply. The statue, however, of a god or hero imparted at least a 
moral dignity to the pillar, on which it might seem bo have alighted nil its flight 
from heaven fco earth, or from earth to heaven. The proportions of the Trajan 
column are peculiarly graceful, the compact masses of stone, nineteen in number, 
of which the whole shaft is composed, may lead us to admire the drill employed 
in its construction; but the most interesting feature of this historic monument 
ib the spiral band of figures which throughout encircles it. To the subjects of 
Trajan himself this record of hiB exploits in bold relief must have given a vivid 
and sufficient idea of the people, the places, and the actions indicated, even to 
us, after so many centuries, they furnish a correct type of the arms, the arts, 
and the costume both of the Romans and Barbarians which we should vainly 
seek for elsewhere. The Trajan column forms a notable chapter in the pictorial 
hiBtory of Rome 

The sculptures of this column, the noblest monument of Roman warfare, 
have been ingeniously interpreted into a connected narrative of events The 
bridges Trajan constructed, the fortresses he attacked, the camps he pitched, the 
enemies he routed, are here indicated in regular sequence. The Romans are 
distinguished by their well-known arms and ensigns. The captives they take, 
the sacrifices they offer, are vividly delineated The Moorish horsemen, on the 
one hand, are designated by light-olad warriors riding without roius; the 
Rhoxolani, on the other, by mounted figures decked m a panoply of mail 
Trajan himself harangues, directs, offers Ins mantle to bind tlio wounds of his 
soldieis, takes Ins seat on the tnbunal, or stalks under an aroli of triumph. 
The submission of Deoebalus is represented by a tioop of envoys bearing the 
sheepskin cap, which expresses their rank as nobles, and prostrating themselves 
before the conqueror 1 

“In these cunous bas-reliefs/’ says Burn,* "we liave a treasury of information 
on the religion, the military science, the habits and dress of the Romans of tlio 
Empire far more valuable than ten thousand pages of descriptive writing ” lie 
declares that tlio lover of Roman antiquities will learn more by studying 
Fabretti's engravings of these reliefb, or the oasts at the French Academy at 
Rome and at the South Kensington Museum, than by much book-labour 

The pedestal on which the column stands measures 18 feet in height, and 
bears a dedicatory tablet recording the excavation of the Quirinal which Trajan 
effected in order to sot up the column. The column itself is 100 Roman feet 
high, and measures 12 feot in diameter at the bottom The shaft contains a 
winding staircase of 184 marble stairs, which is entered by a doorway beneath 
the deaioatory tablet. Dio Cassius tells us that one of Trajan’s objeots m 
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aefcfcmg up the column was to provide a burial place for himself, and its is said 
that lus aBhes were deposited beneath the column in a gold vase, while a statue 
of the emperor, nearly 20 feet high, orowned the capital. The base of the shafts 
is carved with laurel leaves, while the sculptures wind round the shaft itself 
The column was originally coloured with brilliant hues, crimson, blue, and 
yellow being largely used, both for the figures in older to produoe a lifelike 
appearance, and for the capital and pedeatal, but, as Middleton says, " this must 
have produced an effect of baibaiio splendour veiy far removed from the purer 
Greek styles of architectural deoorafcion, aud resembling muoh more closely the 
methods used in the temples of ancient Egypt two thousand years or more 
belore the time of Trajan 

The column stood between 
the temple and forum of Trajan, 
at the end of the part now ex¬ 
cavated, its base being consider¬ 
ably below the present ground 
level It stood originally in a 
larger peristyle than at present, 
being surrounded by a court of 
about forty feet square, the inten¬ 
tion being apparently that the 
figures should lie viewed from the 
Burroundmg structures, just as 
the column itself waa mtended 
as a view-point for the buddings 
round the forum. The sculptuies 
ore progressively largoi from the 
top, the perspective effeot being 
obviously in the artist's mind. 

To-day the column stands in 
lonely grandeur in the forum of 
Trajan, the brilliant colours with 
which it was painted have long 
Bince disappeared under the stress 
of centuries of weathei, but in other 
respects it is little altered from 
the original Btate, except at the 
very top, where, with striking 
incongruity, a poorly wrought 
statue of St Peter now takes 

the place of the colossal figure of Trajan himself which once occupied the 
pedestal. Sixtus V placed the effigy of the apostle there at the beginning 
or the sixteenth century, the pagan image having been taken away some time 
in t] “® earf y Middle Ages. The substitution was a characteristic act of piety, 
which could have been permitted only by an equally characteristic lack of 
humour. But, quite regardless of its incongruous apex, the coluniu remains, 
not only as the most authoritative record of a reign that has left few records, but 
as the most important historical document relating to the military customs 
or classical antiquity that has come down to us. The effeot which the Forum of 
1 raj an produced may be inferred from on account of the Emperor OonBtantiua’ 
visit in the fourth century, given by Aunmanus Morc ellin us: 

"As the emperor reviewed the mighty oity and its surroundings, extending 
along the slopes, iu the valleys and between the tops of the seven hills, he 
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declared that the spectacle surpassed everything he had yet seen.. 13ut when 
he came to the Eorum of Trajan, a building surpassing all of its hind, so 
magnificent that the gods themselves would scarcely refuse to admire it, 
he stood entranced, surveying the mighty fabric, wlnoh neither speech nor 
picture nor human hands can hope to mra again. Then, realising how vam 
it was to attempt a similar masterpiece, lie cried in despair that he could or 
would imitate' nothing save the horse that Trajan rode.” 0 


Hadrian (P. JElius IIadrianus), 117-188 a.d. 

Hadrian was by descent a Spaniard, and of the same oity where Trajan 
was born. lie was nephew to Trajan, and married to Sabina, his grand¬ 
niece. When Trajan was adopted by Narva, Hadrian wan a tribune of the 
army in Mcesia, and sent by the troops to congratulate the emperor on Ins 
advancement. But his brother-in-law, who desired to have an opportunity 
of congratulating Troian himself, supplied Hadrian with a carnage that broke 
down on. the way. Hadrian, however, was resolved, to lose no tune, so the 
story goes, and performed the lest of the journey on foot. This assiduity 
was very plenging. But the emperor wns believed to dislike Hadrian for 
several reasons. He was expensive, and involved in debt. Ho was, besides, 
inconstant, capricious, and apt to envy another’s reputation. These faults, 
in Trajan's opinion, could not he compensated either by Hadrian’s learning 
or Ins talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin languages, his intimate 
acquaintance with the laws of his country and the philosophy of the tunes, 
wore no inducements to Trajan, who, being bred liinisolf a soldier, desired to 
have a military man to suooecd him. For this reason it was that the dying 
emperor would by no means appoint a successor, fearful, poihaps, of injuring 
his great reputation, by adopting a person that was unworthy. Ills death, 
therefore, was concealed for some time by Plotma, his wife, till Hadrian had 
sounded the inclinations of the aimy, and found them firm in his interests. 
They then produoed a forged instrument, importing that Hadrian was adopted 
to succeed in the empire. By this artifice lie was oleoted by all orders of 
the state, though absent from Rome, being then at Antioch, ns general of the 
forces in the East. 1 

Upon Hadrian’s election, his first care was to write to the senate, excus¬ 
ing lnmself for assuming the empire without their previous approbation; 
imputing it to the hasty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that the senate 
ought not long to remain without a head. He then began to pursue a course 
quite opposite to that of lus predecessor, taking evory method of declining 
war, ana promoting the arts of peace. Ho was quite satisfied with preserv¬ 
ing the ancient limits of the empire, with the Euiihrates as tlio boundary. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the East, and leaving Severus governor 
of Syria, he took his journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of Trajan 
thither by sea. Upon his approach to the city, he was informed that a mag¬ 
nificent tiiumph wns preparing for him; but this ho modestly declined, desir¬ 
ing that those honours might be paid to Trajan’s memory which they had 
designed for him. In consequence of this command, a most superb triumph 
was decreed, in which Trajan's statue was earned as the principal figure 
in the prooession, it being remarked that he was the only man that ever 
triumphed after he was dead. 


t 1 There arc other Recounts ; souio claiming that Trajan "loved Hadrian as hla son *•] 
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THE VAJtlED ENDOWMENTS OP HADBIAN 

It was not an easy task to appear with any lustre after an emperor so 
loved and admired as Trajan; and yet the merits of Ins successor seemed, in 
some measure, to oonsole the people for their loss. Hadrian was one of the 
most remarkable of the Roman emperors for the variety of his endowments. 
He was highly skilful m all the exorcises both of body and mind. lie com¬ 
posed with great beauty, both in prose and verse j he pleaded at the bar, and 
was one of the best orators of his time. lie was deeply versed in the mathe¬ 
matics, and no less skilful m physic. In drawing and painting, he was equal 
to the greatest masters j an excellent musician, and sang to admiration. 
Besides these qualifications, lie had an astonishing memory; he knew the 
names of all his soldiers, though ever so long absent. He could dictate to 
one, confer with another, and write himself, all at the same tune. He was 
leinarkably expert in military discipline j he was strong and very skilful in 
arms, both on horseback and on foot, and frequently with his own hand killed 
wild boars, and even lions, in hunting. 

His moral virtues were not less than his accomplishments. Upon his first 
exaltation, ho forgave an infinite number of debts due to the exchequer, 
remitting the large arrears to which the provinces were liable, and burning 
the bonds and registers of them in the public Forum. He refused to take the 
confiscated estates of condemned persons into lus private coffeis, but ordered 
them to be plaaed in the public treasury. His moderation and clemency 
appeared by pardoning the injuries winch he had received when he was yet 
hut a private man. One day meeting a person who had formerly been hie 
most inveterate enemy, “ My good friend,” cried he, “ you have escaped, for 
I am made emperor.” He had so groat a veneration for the senate, and was 
so oareful of not introducing unworthy persons into it, that lie told the cap¬ 
tain of Iub guard, when he made him senator, that he had no honours in lus 
gift equal to what he then bestowed. He was affable to his fnends, and 
gentle to persons of meaner stations; he relieved their wants, and visited 
them in sickness j it being his constant maxim, that ho was an emperor, not 
for his own good, but for the benefit of mankind. 

These were Ins virtues, which were contrasted by b strange mixture of 
vices; or, to say the truth, the wanted strength of mind to jpresorve his gen¬ 
eral rectitude of character without deviation. Thus he is represented as 
proud and vainglorious, envious and detractive, haBty and revengeful, inquisi¬ 
tive into other men’s affairs, and often induced by sycophants to acts of 
cruelty and injustice. Ho permitted the revival of the persecution against 
the Christians, and Bhowecl many instances of a had disposition, which it waB 
the whole study of his life to oorroot or to conceal. 

But whatever Hadrian might have been as to his private ohamoter, his 
conduct as an emperor appears most admirable, as all his publio transactions 
seem dictated by the soundest policy and the most disinterested wisdom. He 
was soaTce settled on the throne, when several of the northern barbarians, 
the Alans, the Sormatians, and the Dacians, began to make devastations on 
the empire. These hardy nations, who now found the way to conquer, by 
issuing from their forests, and then retiring upon the approaoh of a superior 
foroe opposing them, began to be truly formidable to Rome. Hadrian had 
thoughts of contraoting the limits of the empire, by giving up some of the 
most remote and the least defensible provinces; but in this he was overruled 
by his friends, who wrongly imagined that an extensive frontier would 
tend to intimidate an invading enemy. But though he complied with their 
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remonstrances, he broke down the bridge over the Danube, which hie prede¬ 
cessor had built, sensible that the same passage which was open to him, was 
equally convenient to the incursions of his barbarous neighbours. 

Wliile he was employed in compelling these nations to submission, a con¬ 
spiracy was discovered, carried on among four persons of consular dignity at 
home. These had agreed to kill him, either while he was offering sacrifice, 
or while he was hunting. Their designs, however, were timely discovered, 
and the conspirators put to death by order of the senate. Hadrian took 
great pains to dear himself from the imputation of having had any hand in 
their execution j he had sworn upon his advancement, to put no senator to 
death, and he now declared that the delinquents died without Ins permission. 
But in order entirely to suppress the murmurs of the people upon this head, 
he distributed large sums of money among them, and called off their attention 
from this act of seventy to magnifloent shows, and the various diversions of 
the amphitheatre. 


HADBIAN’S TOTJB8 

Having stayed a short time at Romo, so as to see that all things were 
regulated and established for the safety of the public, he prepared to visit 
and take a view of his whole empire. It was one of his maxims, that an 
emperor ought to imitate the sun, wliioh diffuses warmth and vigour over 
nil parts of tlie earth. He therefore took with him a Bplendid court and a 
considerable force, and entered the province of Gaul, where lie numbered all 
the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Germany, from thence to Holland, 
and then passed over into Britain. There, reforming many abuses, and 
reconciling the natives to the Romans, for the better seouvity of the southern 
parts of the kingdom he built a wall of wood and earth, extending from tlio 
river Eden in Cumberland to the Tyne m Northumberland, to prevent the 
incursions of the Piets, and the other barbarous nations to the north. From 
Britain, returning through Gaul, he directed his journey to Spam, where he 
was reoeived with great joy, as being a native of that country. Them, 
wintering in the oity of Tarraco, he called a meeting of tlio deputies from 
all the provinces, and ordained many things for the boneflt of the nation. 
Happening, while he was m Spain, to walk m his garden, one of the servants 
of the house ran furiously at him, with a drawn sword, to kill him ; but the 
emperor warding off the blow, and closing with him, quickly disarmed him ; 
then delivering him to his guards, he ordered that he might liavo a physician 
to bleed him, considering tlie poor oreaturo (which in fact lie was) as a 
madman. From Spain he returned to Rome.6 

In April of 120 Hadrian undertook another long journey to the eastern 
provinces of the empire, from wluoh he did not return to take up his residence 
on the Tiber until the year 134. In 129 he again made a long stay in Athens, 
where he celebrated the consummation of a great work wliioh had been await¬ 
ing completion from times out of mind, and was now intended to minister 
to the worship of Zeus, the glory of Athens, and the vanity of the great 
Philhellenic emperor. 

Of the many magnificent buildings whioh he erected for the adornment 
of his favourite oity, hardly anything ib left except the ruins of the most 
splendid of them all. Southeast of the acropolis there still stRnd some huge 
columns of the Olympieum, begun long since by tlie Pisistratidm and now 
finished by Hadrian. It was a gigantic temple of the Olympian Zeus, occupy¬ 
ing an area of fifty-nine thousand square feet It was consecrated m the 
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autumn of 129, and one and the same priest presided there over the worship 
of the Olympian Zeus and of tlia Philnellene emperor. 

Hadrian also laid out a fashionable residential quarter for Roman villas 
on the southeast of the oity, towards the Jlissus^ winch was adorned with a 
stately gateway on the original boundary of ancient Athens, not far from the 
penbolua of the Olympieum. His new Panbellemum, a temple to the 
Panhellemo Zeus, was intended to serve as a centre for the new national 
festival of the Panhellenia, instituted by him, and celebrated for the first time 
in the autumn of the year 129 ; a festival in which the Greeks of the mother- 
country and the colonies were equally entitled to take part. Thus he hoped 
to substitute for the Delphic ainphictyony, which had passed into the limbo 
of shades, a fiesh incentive to Greek patriotism and roligious sentiment, 
and to restore to Athens something of the lustre of her old commanding 
position. 



Ruihb qf tub Fokum 


The emperor left Athens in March or April, 180, and proceeded to 
Alexandria, a city which combined all the elements whioli charmed him as 
a sovereign and an accomplished man of the world—the restless activity of 
a vast commercial centre, the motley mixture of the most varied and sharply 
defined national typos in the empire, and lastly, the abundanoe of scientific 
material and the high standard of learning, both m Btudies purely Greek anti 
in the applied and exact sciences. The only drawbaok was the Alexandrine 
propensity to ill-natured witticisms, which were apt to verge upon shameless 
insolence and to which even the person of the emperor was by no means 
sacred. 


When Hadrian’s favourite, Antinous, wns drowned in the Nile at Besa 
(probably on October 80,180), having sought death of his own free will, 
according to the story then generally received, in order to save the em¬ 
peror, whose life (so it was said) could only be preserved by the voluntary 
sacrifice of another—Hadrian endeavoured to find comfort by instituting a 
new form of worship, that of liis lost minion. The art and feeling of the 
antique world proved willing instruments of the emperor's will, ana Anti- 
nous waB immortalised in numerous statues, more particularly in Greece. 
On the other hand, two of Hadrian’s administrative measures provoked 
another fearful outbreak of Jewish fury in Palestine. 
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The founding of the new colony of iEHa Capitolina on the ruins of 
Jerusalem and an imperial edict, really direoted against tho ohjeotionahle 
custom of mutilation, and only construed by a mistake as referring to the 
Jewish rite of oiroumcision, brought about a terrible Jewish revolt (at the 
end of 131), which was vigorously seconded by the Jews of the Dispersion. 
The rising, disregarded at first by the Romans, and directed with the utmost 
energy by a priest, Eleazer of Mo din, and a warlike freebooter, Simon 
Bar Gooheba 1 (i.a., son of a star) by name, resulted in a troublesome war, 
waged with horrible cruelty on both sides, in which viotory only fell to 
the Roman armB afteT the experienced legate Sextus Julius Severus, came 
from Britain to take over the command. It was not decided by a pitched 
battle j as before, one stronghold after another had to be reduced, the last 
being Baeth-ter, not far from Jerusalem (186 A.D.). Thenceforth and for 
long after the silence of the grave settled upon Judea, or Syria Pulostina, 
as it was now called. No Jews might tread the holy plaoes of Jerusalem 
on pain of death, and the little oountry was garrisoned by two legions. 


HADRIAN AS BUILDER AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMER 

Hadrian came back to take up his residence at Rome in 184, and there 
zealously took up the architectural labours of whioh imposing remains are 
left to the present day. He had already adorned the heart of the old city 
with the temple of Venus and Rome, which was dedicated on the twenty - 
fast of April, 128, and Borne vnBt undertakings were brought to a conclusion 
m 185, 186, and the following years. Wo have a memorial of lum to tins 
day in the huge mausoleum, which was diverted from its purpose as a quiet 
sepulchre to become the citadel of the City of tho Seven Hills during the 
stormy times of the Middle Ages and later centuries. On the right bank 
of the Tiber Hadrian built a new mausoleum, wbere not only bo and the 
members of his family but many of his successors were buried. In order 
to connect this edifice (now known as the Castle of St. Angolo) with the 
left hank of the river, he built the splendid ASlian bridge (now Fonto St. 
Angelo) of blocks of travertin stone. Lastly, tho rumB of his Tiburtine 
villa, covering ft circuit of about eight miles, oan still be traood, 

Hadrian’s successors had every reason to regard with the utmost rev¬ 
erence the many administrative reforms made by lum in tho course of his 
long and prosperous reign. Though lie did not pursue his predecessor’s 
policy of conquest, he used every means to maintain the strength and effi¬ 
ciency of tlio army; above all, he did not govern it by decrees issued from 
the palace, hut constantly appeared in the oarnps in person, and examined all 
tilings with the eye of an expert. Military appointments were made solely 
on consideration of personal capacity and genuine merit, and various ar¬ 
rangements were made to augment the fighting power of the army, all of 
which stood tho test of practice. Hadrian's army system, and more par¬ 
ticularly the drill introduced by him, pioved so exoellent that Hadrian’s 
regulations formed the basis of military organisation as late ns the time of 
Constantine. The change which took place in strategy, for instance, after 
the introduction of liis reforms is of the highest importance. Trajan had 
resorted to the ancient Roman practice with telling eneot. 

But the soientifio study of military taotics which, had come into existence 

[> Slmon’BTeal name was Brn Kosribafrom the town Koslba “Son of Ilea M was the inter¬ 
pretation given to hie name after his failure 3 
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in connection with Greek studies after the middle of the first century n.c. 
and much, costly experience won in conflict with baibaiian frontier tribes 
in Europe and with the horsemen of Asia had led to changes in the old 
battle arrav. The cavalry were taught to practise all the strategic move¬ 
ments of tne Parthian, Armenian, Sarmatum, and Celtic hordes. In order 
to spare the valuable infantry of the legions ns much as possible, auxiliary 
troops were raoie and more largely used in the first line, and an order of 
battle was introduced whioh combined the advantages of retaining the sys¬ 
tem of reserve divisions, piomising speedier victory over hordes of gallant 
barbarians, and making tho struggle less deadly to the Romans. The prac¬ 
tice of early antique times—-that of drawing up the men in serried ranks, 
or “phalanxes,” was again systematically resorted to. The van of the 
legion was no longer divided by vacant intervals. The “phalanx” of 
the legion was eight men deep. By a skilful combination of the various 
weapons in use, the soldiers of the first four files were armed with tiro pilum y 
the four behind them with spears. A ninth file consisted of auxiliaries 
aimed with arrows. The place of the cavalry and artillery was on the wings 
and rear of the phalanx. Further still to the rear was a reserve of piokecl 
troops, ready to help at every point whom help was needed. 

Hadrian's labours iu the field of civil administration were even more con¬ 
siderable. As a financier he was the best economist since Tibeiius, and once 
more showed what results a sound financial polioy and wise economy could 
oreate from the vast resources of the empire, both in the sphere of production 
and in that of artistio and monumental creation. At tho same time he dis¬ 
played great skill in introducing reforms into every department of finance, 
1 amoving numerous harsh regulations, and in organising the affairs of the 
free peasants and tenant farmers on the imperial and fiscal domains in Afrioa 
on more humane and eoonomioal principles. He in or eased the revenue of 
the publio treasury by undertaking the direct management of many imperial 
estates, instead of farming out the returns. 

Nor was he less active in the sphere of jurisprudence. By his command 
all the prrotorian edicts, which till then had been arranged in chronological 
order only, were collected into a systematic compilation in 181—182 b. a, by the 
eminent jurist Salvius Julianus, In connection with this work Hadrian 
caused the senate to issue a decree [Ediotum Perpetuum] ordaining that no 
magistrate in office should henoeforth add fresh clauses to the ecliot, but that 
necessary additions should bo deduoed by analogy from tho materials already 
existing or made by imperial “constitutions.” Hadrian’s decisions in 
points concerning slavery are of interest, as showing his humane disposition. 
Prominent among these was the abolition of the eruel and oowardly system 
which enacted that where the master of a house was found murdered all the 
slaves of tho household should be put to death. After Hadrian’s time only 
those slaves were examined who might bo supposed to have had a hand in 
the murder. 

The monarchical tendency of tho Roman diarchy and the levelling effect 
of the empire became more and more distinctly marked under Hadrian. He 
did more than any emperor before him to place the provincials on an equal 
footing with the Roman citizens of Italy. Moreover, by conferring the /hi 
Latiimm on many cities, he paved the way for the extension of tho rights of 
Roman citizenship to the whole empire. 

In Italy he appointed a number of juridioi, with powers to deal with 
bequests in trust, with the appointment of guaidions, and with disputes 
concerning the eligibility of candidates for the deourionate, The power to 
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deni with these questions was withdrawn, not from the municipal authontien, 
but (except in specially important cases) from the law-courts of the capital, 
before which suits of this sort had hitherto been carried. Rome and its 
environs—comprising an area of 100 Roman miles, or 150 kilometres, within 
the competency of the chief of police — of course remained under the juris¬ 
diction of the tribunals of the capital. But, on the other hand, the growing 
power of the imperial officials in matters of criminal law becomes steadily 
more apparent, and the competency of the chief of police and the prefect of 
the guard is extended at the expense of the old courts of lasv. Those 
two officers represent the emperor more and moro in the administration, of 
criminal law \A Italy. Them departments wore subsequently made separate, 
possibly after the reign of Marcus Aurelius, certainly after that of Severus. 
Rome and a space of 150 kilometres round it were under the jurisdiction of 
the chief of police, Italy beyond these limits under that of the prefeots of the 
guard. The latter officers took on more and more of the oliaraotor of repre* 
sentative oigans of the peisonal intervention of the omperor and thus were 
bound to b© eminent jurisconsults. 

Another significant change introduced by Hadrian was to give stability 
and definite form to tlio old institution of the consilium^ whioh consisted of 
friends and adviaeis convened by the emperors to assist in their decisions at 
law. From tins time forward tiie members of tho imperial consiliim appear 
as councillors duly appointed, with official titles and salaries, who were 
probably appointee! by the emperor after consultation with the sonato. 

The business of the new council was jurisprudence in the widest sense of 
tho word, and it was therefore intended to consist m tho main of professional 
jurists and the prefects of the guard, together with tho chief officers of the 
court. Another reform introduced by Hadrian into the administration at 
the same time was the rule that all the three great offioes at court should be 
occupied by members of tho equestrian order. Tho procurator a ratzonifoia, 
or controller of the public treasury, who was really financial minister, now 
took the first place among the procurators both in rank ancl salary, and 
by degrees tlio inferior posts m the financial department woro converted 
into regular offices and filled by knights. The imperial oouncil was divided 
into a Greek and a Latin department under separate chiefs. Finally, the 
department of petitions ancl grievances was put into the hands of officials 
of knightly birth.ro 


PERSONAL TEAIT3 AND LAST DAYS OF HADRIAN 

Hadrian is said to have taken great delight in disputing among the 
Learned men and tlie philosophers who attended him; nor were they loss 
careful in. granting him that superiority he Beamed so eagariy to affect. 
Fftvormua, ft man of great reputation at oourfc for philosophy, happening 
one day to dispute with him upon some philosophical subiect, acknowledged 
himself to be overcome. Hie friends blamed him for thus giving up the 
argument, when he might easily have pursued jfc with success. 44 How,” 
replied Favorinus, who was probably a better courtier than philosopher, 
44 would you have me contend with a man who is master of thirty legions ? 11 
Hadrian was so fond of literary fame, that we are told ho wrote his own life, 
and afterwards gave it to his servants to publish under thoir names. But 
whatever might have been his weakness in aiming at universal reputation, 
lie was in no part of his reign remiss in attending to the duties of Ins exalted 
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station. He ordered the knights and sonatois never to appear in public, but 
in the proper habile of their orders. Ho forbade masters to kill their slaves, 
as had been before allowed, but oidained that they should be tiled by the 
laws enacted against capital offences. A law so just, had he done nothing 
more, deserved to have insured his reputation with posterity, and to have 
made him dear to mankind. He still further extended the lenity of the laws 
to those unhappy men, who had been long thought too mean for justice. If 
a mastai was found killed in his house, lie would not allow all hia slaves to be 
put to the torture, as formeily, but only auoh as might have peroeived or 
prevented the murder. 

In such cares he consumed the greatest part of his time, but, at last 
finding the duties of his station daily increasing, and his own strength pro¬ 
pel tionally upon the decline, he resolved upon adopting a successor, whose 
merits might deserve, and whose courage seoure, hia exaltation. After many 
deliberations, he made choice of Lucius Commodus, whose bodily infirmities 
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rendered him unfit fox a trust of such importance. Of this, after some 
time, Hadrian seemed sensible, doclaring, that he repented of having chosen 
so foehlo a successor, saying that ho liaa leaned against a mouldering wall. 
However, Commodus soon afte,r dying, the emperor immediately adopted 
Titus Antoninus, afterwards surnainea the Pius; but previously obliged 
him to adopt two others, namely, Marous Aurelius and Lucius Yerus, all 
of whom afterwards succeeded in the empire. 

While he was thus careful in appointing a successor, his bodily infirmi- 
tios daily increased; and at length his pains becoming insupportable, he 
vehemently desired that some of Ins attenclants should despatoh him. Anto¬ 
ninus, however, would by no means permit any of Ins domestics to ho guilty 
of so great an impiety, but used all the arts in his power to reconcile the 
emperor to sustain life. At one time he produced, a woman, who pre¬ 
tended that she was warned in a dream that he should recover his health; 
at another, a man was brought from Pannoma, wlio gave him the same 
assurances. Nevertheless, Hadrian’s pains increased day by day. He 
frequently oriecl out, “ How miserable a thing it is to seek death, and nob 
to find it I ” He engaged quo Mastor, partly by threats and partly by 
entreaties, to promise to despatch him; but Mastor, instead of obeying, 
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consul tod Ilia own safety by flight; so that lie who was master oi tlio lives of 
millions, was not able to dispose of his own. In this deplorable exigence, 
ho resolved on going to Baise, where the toituros of his diseases increasing, 
they nffootod his understanding, so that he gave orders that several persons 
should bo put to death, which Antoninus, according to his usual wisdom, 
never meant to obey. Continuing, for some time, m these excruciating cir¬ 
cumstances, the emperor was at last resolved to observe no regimen, often 
saying, that kings died merely by the multitude of their physicians. This 
conduct served to hasten that death lie seemed so aidentiy to dasiro, ancl it 
was probably joy upon its approach which dictated the celebrated stanzas 
whioh are bo well known, in repeating winch he expired. 

Animala, vngula, blandula, 

Hospoe, comofiQuo oovpone, 

(Juno, nuno abibia in loen ? 

PftlUdulft, ligida, nudula, 

Nec, uk Boles, dabis ]oco& ? 

In this manner died Hadrian, in tlio sixty-second year of his age, after a 
prosperous reign of twenty-one years and eleven months. Ilia private char¬ 
acter seems to be a mixture of virtues and vices j 1 but, as a prince, perhaps 
none of his predecessors showed more wisdom, or suoli laudable assiduity. 
He was tho first emperor who reduced the laws of the empire iuto ono stand¬ 
ing code. Government received the greatest stability from lus counsels, and 
a tranquillity more lasting than could be expeoted from such ftoroo neigh¬ 
bours abroad, and euoli a degenerate race of oitizens at horned 


HENAN’a ESTIMATE Olf hadeian 

At the time of Hadrian’s return to Rome, in 184 a.d., Roman civilisa¬ 
tion had just exterminated Judaism, one of its moat dangoions ouomies, aud 
was triumphant. Everywhere there was peace and respect for tho different 
nations 5 tlie barbarians were apparently subjected, the mildest forms of gov¬ 
ernment lmd been introduced and were practised. Trajan had been quite 
right in his belief that men can be governed and at the same time treated 
with consideration. The idea of the state as not only tutelary but benefi¬ 
cent was taking deep root. Hadrian’s private conduct might be miioli 
blamed, Ilia character was becoming perverted as his health gave way ; but 
tho people did not notice it. Unprecedented splendour and comfort sur¬ 
rounded everything like a brilliant aureole, disguising the weak parts of the 
social organisation. Truth to say, these weak parts were susceptible of 
correction. Progress was welcomed in everything. The stoic philosophy 
penetrated legislation, introducing the idea of the rights of man, of civil 
equality, of uniformity in the provincial administration. Tho privileges of 
the Roman aiistocraay were disappearing day by day. The leaders of society 
believed in pi ogress and toiled m its cause. They were philosophers, phi¬ 
lanthropists wishing without utopianism to bring the freest possible applica¬ 
tion of reason into human affairs. 

Hadiian enjoyed life and he had the right to do so. His inquisitive and 
active mind gave birth to all kinds of fancies; and his taste was not good 

C 1 Ncmly nil tlio auolout historians of Eouis wore partisans of tlio Bcmato, as ajmlnst tho 
empeiorfl. line circumstance ohlefly accounts for the unfavourable report of Iliulrlan’s last 
years wluob has coino down to us ] 
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enough to prevent him making mistakes. At the foot of the mountains of 
Tibur he built a villa which resembled an album of his travels, a sort of 
panorama of fame. It might have been descubed as the noisy, tawdiy 
fair of a dying nation. Eveiything was to be fouud theie , imitation Egyp¬ 
tian, imitation Greek, the Lyceum, the Academy, the Prytmieum, the Pernio, 
Canopus, the Alplieus, the valley of Tempe, the Elysian fields, Taitains, 
temples, libraries, theaties ; a hippodiome, a naumaohy, a gymnasium, baths, 
— strange but attractive spot. Fot it is the last place where enjoyment was 
to be found, where elevei men fell asleep to the empty sound of the M miserly 
Acheron ” l 

Hadrian as Patron of the Arts 

At Rome, the one thought of the fantastic emperor was that senseless 
tomb, that immense mausoleum, where Babylon was put to shame, and which, 
stripped of its treasures, becamo the citadel of papal Rome. His buildings 
oovered the world. The Athemeums ho founded, the enco uiagcinent he 
^ave to letteis and the fine arts, the liberties he accorded to professors, re¬ 
joiced the hearts of all cultivated people. Unfoi tmmtely, superstition, caprice, 
and cruelty masteied him more and more as his physical strength decreased. 
He had built himself an Elysium to disbelieve in, a hell to laugh at, a philoso¬ 
phers hall in winch to jeer at the philosophers, a Canopus in order to expose 
the impostures of the priests and to remind himself of the mad festivals of 
Egypt, wlnoh hud so greatly amused him. Now everything seemed hollow 
ana empty i nothing interested him any longer. Perhaps some of the mar¬ 
tyrdoms which took place during his reign and for whioh it is not easy to 
assign a motive may be attributed to the disorders and caprices of his last 
months. 

Teleaphorna was then the head of the Church of Romo; ho died con¬ 
fessing Christ mid was numbered amongst the most glorious martyrs of 
the faith. The death of the dilettante Ctesar was sad and undignified, for 
he was animated by no really elevated moral sentiment. The world, never¬ 
theless, lost in him a mighty pillar. The Jews alone triumphed in the agony 
of his last moments. 

He cared sincerely for civilisation, and perfectly understood its possibili¬ 
ties m Ins day. Ancient art and literature end with him. He was the 
last emperor to believe in glory, as 2E1lus Torus was the last man who knew 
how to appreciate the refinements of pleasure. Human affairs are so frivolous 
that brillianoy and pomp must be allowed a part 111 them. No world will 
hold together without these. Louis XIV knew this, and men have lived 
and still live by the light of his copper-gilt sun. Hadrian, in his own way, 
marks a climax, after whioh a rapid decline begins. Certainly, from a moral 
standpoint, Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius far surpass him; but under them 
the world becomes sad, loses its gaiety, puts on a cowl, becomes Christian, 
while superstition increases. 

The art of Hadrian, although it is cankered, still adheres to principles; 
it is a skilful and learned art; then deoadenae sets in with irresistible force. 
Ancient society realises that all is vanity, and on the day when this discovery 
is made death is not far off. The two accomplished sages who are to reign 
next aio each m thou 1 several ways ascetics. Luoiub Yerus and Faustina 
are to be the outcast survivors of anoient fashion.** 

r» Hadrian’s villa hardly cloaerves such sarcasm It was a sort of miniature, natural and 
architectural., of the Homan world, —a pleasant avtlstio retreat for the emperor during hla weary 
Illness, and a monument to his cosmopolitan clioraotox ] 
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Antoninus (Titus Aubelius Antoninus Pius), 188-161 a.u, 

The ancestors of Antoninus originally came from Neniausua (Himes), 
after settling at Rome, they hnd filled, the highest offices tliore. Antoninus 
himself, distinguished by Hadrian, had received from that prince the govern¬ 
ment of a portion of Italy, later on, the proconsulship of Asia, and had 
finally been adopted by him on condition that he, in his turn, should adopt 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius, the son of JELvaa Verua. During his reign of 
twenty-three years (188-161) the empire enjoyed great tianquillity, due as 

much to kia virtues as to liis moderation, and to 
the able government of his predecessor, who had 
temporarily removed the causes of disorder, 

? gP His renown extended so far that tho princes of 

i India, of Baotnano, and Hyrcanin ohose him to ar- 

hitrate in their quarrels; ms grateful oontomporo- 
ries gave him tho beautiful title of w Father of tho 
Human Race ” He never appointed any but ex- 
penonced and upright men to public offices, and 
permitted them to hold their posts for life when 
ho could not replace them by others more able. 
A wise economy in financial administration gave 
f/j l\^^//|pCm]\ him pile means of establishing useful institutions, 

ff \ u7//l rv / rta » * 01 exarn P le > two asylums where orphan girls 

U\ \ s w mt | were educated under the protection or the Em¬ 

il WII lfi\ lift press Faustina, and the appointmanta for learned 
I W 1 // I J 111 professors that he established not only ill Rome, 
| VJ/jjl J\ lift ns Vespasian had done, but in the large towns of 

!\ Hll\ 1/ s Lr JjI7 ibo pioyinces, 

vj^J/ jj m, S3 He was able, also, to succour towns which had 

/v //(i ///I \ been stricken by any plague, such as Rome, Anti- 

JA //HI III rp_ °ch, Narbonne, and Rhodes, when devastated by 

'Zrv 11/91 II J W ** ro or earthquake The wealth of a prince, ho 
\\ //y/1 i-tl I l, sed to say, is publio felicity. lie, himself, lived 
/J&lmh simply, accessible to all, and ready to render jus- 

. i f ffS) tioe to all complaints. Two conspiracies against 

(1/Hi bnu were disooverod j the two instigators alone 

perished. An Apology for Christianity , aomposed 
*—by Justin, the philosopher, and presented to the 
Antoninus emperoi, procured toleration and protection for 
(sv™ »,» Yat.cnn} the Ohnstiima, who wore already numerous m Rome 

and the provinces. 

Antoninus engaged in no war, and did not even visit tho provinces, whioli 
weie too peaceful and well governed to render Ins presence necessary. His 
lieutenants, however, engaged in some battles, against tho Moors in Africa, 
and against the Alani and the Qutidi on the Danube. The Lazro and the 
Ai manuals accepted the kings he installed. The Jews gave some trouble, 
and the Britons attempted to doatroy the wall of Hadrian. 

An net that dearly shows the moderation of Antoninus is related by 
Appian. At that time deputies oame to Rome from tho barbarians, with a 
request to be received as subjects of the empire Tins was refused them. 
Sueli had been the policy of Augustus and Hadrian, and it had had sufficiently 
good results m the well-being of a hundred millions of men to justify Antoni¬ 
nus in following it. But pcaoe also brought forgetfulness of the martial 


F Avar in win or Antoninus 
PlUB 

(From a statue li, tbo Vatican} 
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valour of old. The legions, idle behind the ramparts of then* camp, no longer 
knew how to handle weapons, nor endure fatigue; and all the seventy of 
Avidius Cassius wns lequired to root out the effeminacy of the soldiers, 
particularly those m Syria, to wean them from indulgence in “ baths and 
the dangerous pleasures of Daphne, to tear from their heads the flowers with 
which they orowned themselves at their feasts.”« 

In the beginning of his leign, he made it his particular study to promote 
only the most deserving to employments ; lie moderated many imposts ancl 
tributes, and commanded that all should be levied without partiality or 
oppression. His liberality was such, that lie even parted with all his own 
private fortune, in i*elieviiig the distresses of the necessitous. Against which, 
when Faustina, the empress, seemed to lemonstrate, ho leprehencied her folly, 
alleging, that as soon as lie wns possessed of the empire, he quitted all private 
interests, and having nothing of Ins own, nil properly belonged to the public 
He acted differently from his predecessors with regard to travelling, and 
seldom loft Rome, saying, that he was unwilling to burden his subjects with 
ostentatious and unnecessary expenses. By this fiugal conduct, he was the 
bettor enabled to suppress all the insurrections that happened during lus reign, 
either m Butnin, in Daoia, or in Germany. Thus he was at onco leveroncetl 
and loved by mankind, being accounted rather a patron aiul a father to his 
subjects, than a master and commander. Ambassadors were sent to lnm from 
the remotest parts of Ilyrcania, Bactrm, and India, all offering him their 
alliance and friendship ; some desiring him to appoint them a Icing, whom 
they seemed proud to obey. Ho showed not less paternal oare towards the 
oppressed Christians , in whose favour lie declared, that if any should pro¬ 
ceed to disturb them, meiely upon account of their religion, that such should 
undergo the same punishment which was intended against the accused. 

This clemency was attended with no less affability than freedom; but, 
at the same time, lie was upon his guard, that his indulgence to lus friends 
should not tempt them into insolence or oppression. Ho therefore took 
cam that his courtiers should not sell their favours, nor toko any gratuity 
from their suitors. In the time of a great famine in Rome, lie provided for 
the wants of the people, and maintained vast numbers with bread and wine 
all the time of its continuance. When any of his subjects attempted to 
inflame him with a passion for military glory, lie would answer, that he 
moie desired the preservation of one subject, than the destruction of a 
thousand enemies. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned meu, to whom ho gave largo 
pensions and great lionouis, drawing them from all parts of the world. 
Among the rest he sent for Apollonius, the famous stoic philosopher, to 5n- 
structins adopted son, Marous Aurelius, whom he had previously married to 
his daughter. Apollonius being arrived at Rome, the emperor desired his 
attendance; but the other arrogantly answered, that it was the scholar’s 
duty to wait upon the master, and not the masLer’a upon the scholar. To 
this reply Antoninus only returned, with a smile, that it was surprising 
how ApollouniB, who made no difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome, 
should think it so hard to walk fiom one part of Rome to another, 
and immediately sent Marous Aurelius to him. While the good emperor 
was thus employed m making mankind happy, in directing then conduct 
by Ilia own example, or reproving their follies with the keenness of rebuke, 
he was seized with a violent fever at Lorium, a pleasuie house nt some 
distance from Rome; where, finding himself sensibly decaying, he ordered 
his friends and principal office is to attend him. In their presence, he 
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confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, without once naming Lucius 
Verus, who had been joined by Hadrian with him m the succession ; then 
commanding the golden statue of Fortune, which was always in tho 
chamber of tho emperors, to be removed to that of Ins successor, lie expired 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty-two 
years and almost eight months.& 


KENAN’S CHABAOTKKISATION OH 1 ANTONINUS 

Antoninus was a St. Louis in kindness and goodness, with far more judg¬ 
ment and a broader mind. He is the most perfect sovereign who 1ms ever 
reigned. 1 He was even superior to Marcus Aurelius, since he cannot bo 
aooused of weakness. To enumerate his good qualities would be to enu¬ 
merate the goad qualities which may belong to an accomplished man. All 
men hailed ni linn an inoarnation of the mythical Nunia Pompilius. He 
was the most constitutional of sovereigns, besides being simple and eco¬ 
nomical, oooupied with good works and labours of public utility, a stranger 
to excess, no great talker, and free from all intellectual affectation. Thiongh 
him philosophy became a genuine force , the plnlouophois weie everywhere 
liberally pensioned. Ho was himself surrounded by ascetics and the gen¬ 
eral direction of the education of Mtuous Amelins was Mb work. 

Thus the world seemed to have readied an ideal state, wisdom reigned, 
the world was governed for twenty-three years by a father j affectation and 
false taste in literature died out j simplicity ruled j public instruction was 
the object of earnest attention. The improvement was general j excellent 
laws were passed, especially in favour of slavOB ; the relief of suffering be¬ 
came a universal care. The preachers of moral philosophy weio even more 
successful than Dion Chryso&tomus; the desne to win frivolous applause 
was the pci ll they liad to avoid. In the place of tho oruol Roman aristoc¬ 
racy a provincial aristocracy was springing up composed of honest people, 
whose ami was the general good. 

Tho sinnlai lty or these aspirations with those of Christianity was strik¬ 
ing. But a great diffeience separated the two schools and was to make 
them enemies. By reason of its hope of an approaching end of the world, 
its ill-concealed wish for the downfall of the ancient social order, Christian¬ 
ity, in the uudst of the beneficent empire of the Antoumes, was a subvertor 
which had to be battled with. Tho Christian, always peasmnatio and inex¬ 
haustible in lugubrious piophecies, far from aiding rational progiess held 
it in contempt Nearly all the Catholic teachers regarded war between 
the empire and the church as necessary, ns tho last act of the struggle 
between God and Satan ; they boldly affi lined that persecution would last to 
the end of all things. The idea of a Christian empire, although it some¬ 
times occurred to them, appeared a contradiction and an impossibility. 

Whilst the world was beginning to live again, tlie Jews and the Chris¬ 
tians insisted more than ever on wishing its last hour to approach. Already 
the imposter Baruch had exhausted hunself m vague announcements. The 
Judeo>Christian sibyl all this tune did not cease to thundoi. The over- 
increasing splendour of Rome was a scandalous outrage to the divine truth, 

f 1 Bury’s” estlmnlo 1 b different He says “ Antoninus wm linidly a gieat statesman The 
rest which the empire enjoyed under his auspices had hoen rendered possible through Hadrian’s 
activity, and was not duo to his own exertions, on tho other luuiu, lie curried tho policy of 
penae at any piloo too far, and so entailed calamities on the state aXtor his death.*’] 
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to the prophets, to the saints. They also devoted themselves to boldly deny¬ 
ing the prosperity of the century. All natural scourges, which continued to 
be fairly numerous* were held up as signs of implacable wrath. The past 
and present earthquakes m Asia were taken advantage of to mspiio the most 
gloomy terrors. These calamities, Recording to the fanatics, had only one 
cause — the clestiuotion of the Temple at Jerusalem. Rome, the oouitesan, 
had given heiself up to a thousand lovers who had intoxicated her; she was 
to become a slave in her turn. Italy, bleeding from civil wars, would become 
a don of wild beasts. The new prophets employed nearly the same figures 
to describe the downfall of Romo as the seei of sixty-iune to depict Ins 
melancholy fury. 

It is difficult for any society not to answer Buoh attaoks. The sibylline 
hooka oontammg them, attributed to the pretended Hystaspea and announc¬ 
ing the destruction of the empire, were condemned by the Roman authorities, 
and those who possessed or read them were amenable to the death penalty. 
Anxious searching into the future was a crime during the imperial epooh; 
and indeed under this useless curiosity there was nearly always hidden a 
desire foi 1 evolution and incitement to assassination. Doubtless, it would 
have been more worthy of the wise emperor who introduced so many humane 
reforms to despise unrestrained and aimless fantasies and to repeal those 
harsh laws winch Roman despotism made to weigh so heavily on liberty of 
worship and liberty of association; hut evidently the idea occurred to none 
of those about lnm, any more than it did to those about Marous Aurelius. 

Only the free thinker can be absolutely tolerant, and Antoninus observed 
and Borupulously maintained the ceremonies of the Roman religion. The 
policy of his piedecessors in this respect had been unswerving. They had 
seen in the Christians a secret and anti-social sect, which was dreaming of 
the overthrow of the empire, and, like all those attached to the ancient 
Roman principles, they thought it necessary to suppress it. Special edicts 
were not needed for this; the laws against ccetv.8 illiciti and illioita collegia 
were mimeious. The Christians came under the action of these laws in the 
most regular manner. It must be observed, firstly, that the true spirit of 
liberty as it is understood to-day, was then not comprehended, and that 
Cluistiaiiity, when it was in power, did not practise it any better than the 
pagan emperors; secondly, that the repeal of the law against illegal societies 
would probably have been the nun of the empire, which tested on the essen¬ 
tial principle that the state muBt admit into itself no society wluoh diffeied 
from it. The pnnoiple wa9 bad, according to our ideas; it is at least certain 
that it was the oornerstone of the Roman constitution. 

The people would have thought the foundations of the empire shattered if 
there had been any relaxation of the repressive laws which they held to be 
essential to the soundness of the state. The Christians appeared to under¬ 
stand this. Far from bearing any ill will to Antoninus personally, they rather 
regai ded him as having lightened their burden. A fact which does infinite 
honour to this sovereign is that the principal advocate of Christianity dared 
confidently to address him for the purpose of obtaining the rectification of a 
legal position which he rightly thought unjust and unseemly in such a happy 
reign. Others went further, and doubtless during the first years of Marcus 
Aurelius various rescripts weie fabricated purporting to be addressed under 
the name Antoninus to the LaTissians, to the Thessalonians, to the Athenians, 
to all the Greeks, and to the states of Asia; rescripts so favourable to the 
Church that if Antoninus had really countersigned them he would have 
been very inconsistent in not becoming a Christian. Theso documents only 
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prove one tiling — namely, tiio opnnon the Chustians had preserved of the 
worthy emperor. 

Antomn.ua allowed himself no less friendly towaids the Jews now that 
they no longer thieatened the empuo. The laws forbidding circumcision, 
which had been the result of the revolt of Bar Kosiba, were repealed so far 
as they were vexatious. Tlio Jew could fieoly oiroumoise his bous, but if he 
practised ilia operation on a non-Jew he was severely punished. As to civil 
jurisdiction within the community, it appeals only to have been aooorded to 
the Israelites later. Such was the seventy of the established legal order, 
suoh was the popular effervescence against Christians, that oven during this 
reign there were unhappily many martyrs. Polyoarp and Justin are the most 
illustrious j they were not the only ones. Asia Minor was stained with the 
blood of many judicial murders, all occasioned by revolts, we shall see Mon- 
tanism bom like a hallucination from this intoxication of martyrdom, 

In Rome the book of the pseudo Hernias will appear as if from a bath 
of blood. The absorbing idea of maityidom, with questions respecting 
renegades 01 those who Imcl shown any weakness, fill the entire book. On 
every page Justin describes the Christians as victims who only wait for death; 
their name alone, as in the tune of Pliny, is a crime. “ Jews and pagans 
persecute us on all sides; they deprive ua of our pioperty, and only allow us 
to live when they cannot do otherwise. They hehead us, crucify us, throw 
ub to tlio beasts, torment us with okams, with fire, with the most horrible 
tortures. But the more they make us suffer, the more the numbers of the 
faithful increase. The vinedresser prunes his vine to make it grow again, he 
removes those branches wluoli have borne fruit so that others stronger and more 
fruitful shall grow; the same thing happens to God’s people, who are like a 
fertile vine, planted by his hand and by that of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” d 


Marcub Aurelius (M. HSlius Aurelius Antoninus), 101-180 a.d, 

Marcus Aurelius, though left sole successor to the throne, took Lucius 
VeruB as ins associate and equal in governing the state. The two emperors 
had scarce been settled on the throne when the empire seemed attacked on 
every side from the barbarous nations by wluoli it was surrounded. The 
Chatti mvacled Germany nnd Rrotin, ravaging all with fire and sword; but 
were, after some time, repelled by Viotormus. The Britons likewise 
revolted, but were repressed by Califurnius. But the Parthiaus, under 
their king Yologeses, made an irruption still moro dreadful than oither of 
the former, destroying the Roman logions in Amioma ; then entering Syria, 
and driving out the Roman governor, and filling the whole oountry with 
terror and confusion. In ordei to Btop the progress of tins barbarous irrup¬ 
tion, Verua himself wont in person, being accompanied by Aurelius part of 
the way, who did all in his power, both by giving him advice and proper 
attendants, to a or real or restrain bis vices. 

However, these precautions were fruitless; VeruB soon grew weary of 
all restraint; be neglected every admonition; and, tlioughllo&s of the 
uigeiiGy of his expedition, plunged himself into every kind of debauohery. 
These excesses bionght on a violent fever on his journey, wlnoh his constitu¬ 
tion was sufficiently strong to get over, but nothing could ooriecl his yioious 
inclinations. Upon his entering Antioch, he resolved to giva an indulgence 
to every appetite, without attending to the fatigues of war. There, in one 
of its sub mbs, which was called Daphne, whioh, from the sweetness oi the 
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air, the beauty of its groves, the richness of its gardens, and the freshness of 
its fountains, seemed formed for pleasure, he noted m excesses unknown 
even to the voluptuous Greeks, leaving all the gioiy of the field to his 
lieutenants, who woie sent to repress the enemy. These, Jiowevei, fought 
with great success Statius Pnscus took Artaxata, Cassius put Vologeses 
to flight, took Seleucia, plundered and burned Babylon and (Jtesiphon, and 
demolished the magnificent palace of the kings of Parthia. In a course of 
four years, duung which the war continued, the Romans entered far into the 
Piuthian country, and entirely 
Bubdued it; but upon then re¬ 
turn their army was wasted to 
less than half its former number 
by pestilence and famine. How¬ 
ever, tins was no impediment to 
the vanity of Verus, who re¬ 
solved to enjoy the honours of a 
triumph so hardly earned by 
others. Wheiefore, having ap¬ 
pointed a king over the Airuen- 
ians, and finthug the Partin am 
entirely subdued, he assumed the 
titles of Armenicus and Partbi- 
ous, and then returned to Rome 
to partake of a triumph with 
Aurelius, which was accordingly 
solemnised with great pomp and 
splendour. 

During the oourso of this ex¬ 
pedition, which oontmued for 
some years, Aurelius was sedu¬ 
lously intent upon distributing 
justice and happiness to Jus sub¬ 
lets at home. Ho first applied 
limself to the regulation of pub- 
lio affcms, and to the correction 
of such faults as ho found in the 
laws and policy of fcho state. In 
this endeavour he showed a sin¬ 
gular respect for the senate, often 
permitting them to determine 
without appeal; so that the commonwealth seemed in a manner onoe more 
revived under his equitable administration. Besides, such was his applica¬ 
tion to business that ho often employed ten days together upon the same 
subject, maturely considering it on all sides, and seldom departing from the 
senate house till, night coming on, the assembly was dismissed by the consul. 
But while thus gloriously occupied, he was daily mortiflod with accounts of 
the enormities of his colleague, being repeatedly assured of his vanity, lewd¬ 
ness, and extravagance. However, feigning himself ignorant of these ex¬ 
cesses, he judged marriage to bo the best method of reclaiming him j and 
therefoie sent him Ilia daughter Lucille, a woman of ^reat beauty, whom 
Verus married at Antioch. But even this was found ineffectual: Lucilla 
proved of a disposition very unlike her father, and instead of correcting her 
husband’s extravagances, only contributed to inflame tbom. Yet Aurelius 
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still hoped that, upon the return of Verna to Romo, his presence would keep 
him in awe, and that happiness would at length he restored to the state. But 
m this also ho was disappointed. His return only seemed fatal to the em¬ 
pire; foi Ins army earned back the plague fioin Partin a, and disseminated 
the infection into all the provinces through which it passed* 


THE PRAGUE AND THE DEATH 01? VERUS 

Nothing could exceed the miserable state of the empire shortly after the 
return of veins. In this horrid pictuie was lopresented an emperor, unawod 
by example or tho calamities surrounding' him, giving way to unexampled 
debaucheries j a raging pestilence spreading terror and desolation through 
all the parts of the western world j earthquakes, famines, and inundations, 
such os had never before happened j the pioduots of the uaith, throughout 
all Italy, devoured by locusts , all the barbarous nations surrounding tho 
emphe, the Gornmns, the Sarmatmns, the Quiuli, and Marcomuniu, taking 
advantage of its venous calamities, and making their eruptions even into 
Italy itself. The priests did all they could to put a slop to tho miseries of 
the elate, by attempting to appease the gods, vowing and offering numberless 
sacrifices, celebrating idl the sacred rites that had evor boon known in Rome, 
and exhibiting the solemnity called Lectigternia seven days together. To 
crown the whole, these enthusiasts, not satisfied with the impending calami¬ 
ties, made new ones, by ascribing tho distresses of the Btate to the impieties 
of the Christians alone ; so that a violent persecution was soon raging in all 
parts of the empire, in which Justin Maityr, St. Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, 
and an infinite number of others suffered martyrdom. 

In this scene of universal tumult, desolation, and distress, tlioro was 
nothing left but the virtues and the wisdom of one man alone to restoro 
tranquillity and bring back happiness to the empire. Aurelius began his 
endeavours by unrobing against the Mnrooummu and Quiuli, taking Varus 
with him, who reluctantly left tho sensual delights of Romo for the fatigues 
of a camp. They came up with the Marcomanm near the city of Acpuloia, 
and after a furious engagement routed their whole army; thou pursuing 
them across the Alps, overcame thorn in several oontosts and at last, ontnoly 
defeating them, returned into Italy without any considerable loss. As Dig 
winter was far advanced, Verna was determined upon going from Aquiloia to 
Rome, in which journey he was seized with an apoplexy which put an ond 
to his life, bemg thirly-wna years old, having reigned m conjunction with 
Aurelius nine. Suspicion, which ever attends the fato of princes, did not 
fail to ascribe his death to different causes.& Some reports implicated the 
empress Faustina ns having poisoned him; others named Luoilla, tho wife of 
Venis, who wus said to be jealous of her husband's sister, Rabin. Bui all these 
rumours luck authenticity, and so, foi that matter, do the reports on which 
the usual estimates of the life of Venis are based. Doubtless liis vices wore 
exaggerated.® 


HORDE It AVARS 

Aurelius, wliobad hitherto felt the fatigues of governing not only an empiro 
but an empeior, being now left to hi nisei t began to act with great diligence 
ana more vigour than ever. His first care ivas to marry lus (laugh ter Luoilhi 
once more, to Claudius Povnpeuuius, a man of moderate fortune and humble 
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station, but eminent for his honesty, courage, and wisdom. He then left 
Koine to finish the war against the Marconianni, who, joining with the Quadi, 
the Sarmatuma, the Vandals, and other barbarous nations, renewed hostilities 
with unuBual rage and devastation. They had some time before attached 
Vindox, prefeot of the i>rrotorian bands, and in a general battle near the 
Danube destroyed no loss than twenty thousand of Ins men. They even 
pursued the Romans ns far ns Aquiloia, and would have taken the city, had 
not the emperor led his troops in person to oppose them. Aurelius, having 
repulsed the enemy, continued lus endeavours to vepi ess them from future 
inroads. He spent in this laborious undertaking no less than five years, 
harassing those barbarous nations, supporting the most dreadful fatigues, 
and supplying, by the exooss of lus courage, the defects of a delicate consti¬ 
tution. The stoic philosophy, in wliioh he was bred, bad taught lnm sim¬ 
plicity of living, which served as an example to the whole army. The 
common soldior could not murmur at any hardships he was put upon, when 
lio saw tlio emporor himself every hour undergoing greater austerities with 
cheerful resignation. By this oonduot Aurelius so wearied out the enemy 
with repeated attacks, that lie nt Inst constrained them to acoepfc of such 
terms of pcaoe as ho thought fit to impose, and thus leturned in triumph 
to Rome. 

Upon the emperor's return to Rome, he began his usual endeavours to 
benefit mankind by a further reformation of the internal polioy of the state, 
lie ordered that no inquiry should bo made after the fortune of deceased 
porsonB who had been dead five yearn. IIo moderated the publio expenses, 
and lossenod the number of shows and sports which were exhibited in the 
amphitheatre. lie particularly took the poor under Ins protection j he found 
such pleasure in relieving their wants that he oonBidered his ability to supply 
tlie cliotatos of his oompassion as one of the groateat happinesses of his 
life. lie laboured iuccsBantly to restrain the luxuries of the great, he 
prohibited the use of chariots and litters to persona of inferior station, and 
endeavoured by all moans to correct the lowdnoBS and disordois of women. 

But his good endoavonrs woro soon interrupted by a renewal of the former 
wars. The barbarians no aooner porcoivod his army withdrawn, than they 
took up arms onco more, and renewed their ravages with greater fury than 
before. They had now drawn over to tlieir side all the nations from Illyri- 
oum to the failhost parts of Gaul. Aurelius, therefore, again saw himself 
surrounded with difficulties ; his army had boforo boon wasted bv the plague 
aud frequent engagements, and his treasures entirely exhausted. ^ In order 
to romocly these inconveniences, he increased his forces by onlisting slaves, 
gladiators, and tlio banditti of Dalmatia. 

To raise monoy, ho sold all the movables belonging to the empire and 
all tlio rich furniture which had been deposited in tlio oabmots of Hadrian. 
This sale, wliioh oontinued for two months, produced so considerable a sum as 
to dofray all the expenses of the war. Ilia next effort was to march forwards, 
and cross the Danube by ft bridge of boats. 6 

Dion Cassius r tells some moBt surprising stones about tlio campaign that 
followed; and the picturesqueness of this narrative is heightened by the 
emondations added to it by Xiphilinus,ft to whoso excerpts we owe the pres¬ 
ervation of the account. It is worth while to quote these authors at some 
length, as thoir story well illustrates the oharaoter of the material on which 
our rooonalr notion of tlio history of this period must rosb.a 

“After having fought several important battles,” says Dion, “and 
exposed himself to many dangers, Marcus Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius) 
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subjugated the Moroomanni and the Iazyges j he also carried on a great war 
against the people culled Quads, in which, against lus expectations, ho was 
victoiious, or lather victory was bestowed upon him by it god. Indeed it 
was divine interposition that saved the Romans from the dangers they were 
in during this combat. Surrounded by the Qnadi, who had all the ad¬ 
vantage of position, the Romans defended themselves valiantly with their 
shields j presently the barbarians oeasod hostilities in the hope that heat 
and thirst would deliver their adversaries into their hands without tho 
trouble of further fighting; and took possession of all the places around 
winch they fortified to prevent the enemy from finding water, for tho Qundi 
were far superior in nnmbors. Now while the Romans, unable either to 
offer combat or retreat and reduced to the last extremity by wounds, fatigue, 
heat, and thirst, woio standing helplessly at their posts, clouds suddenly 
assembled in great number and ram descended in floods-—oorfaunly not 
without divme intervention, since an Egyptian mage, Amulphis, who wns 
with Marcus Antoninus, is stud to have invoked several genii, principally 
the aerial Mercury, by enchantment, and thanks to thorn bad brought down 
rain. "* 

«This,” Xiplnlinus comments, 44 is what Dion relates regarding this 
matter; but he seems, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, to practise 
deception. I incline to the belief that he docs so voluntarily. And why 
not, as a matter of fact? He knew that there existed a legion called tho 
Thundering Legion, which name was given it for no other mason Ilian for 
what came to pass in this war. To this legion was duo tlie preservation of 
the Roman army and the loss of that of tlie barbarians, and not to the mage 
Amulphis Marcus Antoninus had a legion composed of soldiors from 
Melitene, who all professed Christianity. During the battle tlie chief of 
the preetorians had sought out Morons Antoninus, who was m groat per¬ 
plexity at the turn events were taking, feanng sorely for tho safety of tho 
army, and represented tP him, it is said, that there was nothing ilio people 
called Christians could not obtain by their prayers, and that among Jus 
forces was a troop composed wholly of followers of that religion. Rejoiced 
at tins nows Marcus Antoninus demanded of these soldiors that they should 
pray to their god, who, granting their petition on tlie instant, sent lightning 
among the enemy and consoled the Romans with ram. Struck by tins won¬ 
derful success the emperor honoured the Christiana in an edict and named 
their legion the Thundering. It is even assoitod that a loiter exists by 
Marcus Antoninus on tins subject. The pagans well know that tlie com¬ 
pany was culled the Thunderers, having attested the fact themselves, but they 
reveal nothing of the occasion on which tlio legion received the name. 

“ Dion adds that when the rain began to fall every soldier lifted lus head 
toward heaven to leooivo tlie water in his mouth; that afterwards somo held 
out their shields and others their helmets to catch the water, and many gave 
their horses to drink. Being set upon at once by the barbarians thoy drank 
and fought on tho same spot, and several, boing wounded, swallowed blood 
mingled with tho water in their helmets. All being occupied in drinking, 
they would doubtless have been seriously incommoded by this attack had 
not heavy hail and numerous thunderbolts thrown consternation into tho 
lanks of the enemy.' Fire and water could be seen to mingle us they loft 
tlie heavens; some upon whom they fell drank and were i ©freshed, but many 
weie burned and perished. The fire did not reach the Romans, but if it did 
by chance touch one of them it wns immediately extinguished, in tho same 
manner the lam, instead of comforting the baibarinns, seemed meroly to 
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excite, like oil, the fire with which they were being consumed, and all soaked 
with water as they were they constantly sought more. Some barbarians 
inflicted wounds upon themselves as though then blood had power to extin¬ 
guish flames, while many rushed over to the side of the Romans, hoping that 
there the water might be salutary to them. Marcus Antoninus had compas¬ 
sion on them, and for the seventh time he was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers. Although not usually accepting this title until it had been 
bestowed upon him by the senate, ho made no demur on this occasion, hold¬ 
ing that the honour oamo from a god, and wrote to that effect to tlie senate. 
As for Faustina, the title bestowed on her was Mother of the Camp.” A 
Notwithstanding this victory, the war continued for some months longer j 
but, after many violent conflicts, the barbarians sent to sue for peace. The 
emperor imposed conditions upon them, more or loss severe, as he found them 
more or less disposed to revolt j being actually lesolved to divide their ter¬ 
ritories into provinces, and subject them to the Roman Empire. However, a 
fresh rebellion called him to the defence of his dominions at home. 



Tim he volt or a vidius 

Avidiua Cassius was one of tlie emperor’s favourite generals, and had been 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining the Roman successes in Parfclna. His pun- 
cipal merit seemed to consist in his restoring the old dieoipline and m pre- 
lending a violent regard for the commonwealth in its ancient form, Rut, in 
fact, all his seeming regard for froedom was only to seize upon the liberties 
of liis country for his own aggrandisement. Wherefore, finding his soldiers 
(for he was left with an army in the East) willing to support his pretensions, 
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lie proclaimed himself emperor in Syria. One of his chief artifices to procure 
popularity was his giving out that he was descended from the famous Cassius, 
who had conspired against Crosar; and like him he pietendod that his aims 
were for the re-establishment of the commonwealth of Rome. He also caused 
it to be rumoured that Aurelius was dead, and he affected to show the great¬ 
est respect for Ins memory. By these prefcenoeB, he united a large body of 
men under Ins command, and in a short tune brought all the countries from 
Syria to Mount Taurus under his subjection, These prosperous beginnings 
served to increase the emperor’s activity, but not his apprehensions. IIo pre¬ 
pared to oppose him without any marks of uneasiness tor the event j telling 
hi 8 soldiers that he could freely yield up his empire to Avidius, if it alio n Id 
be judged oonduoive to the puDlio good, for, as to his own part, the only 
fruits he had from exaltation were incessant labour and fatigue. 

“I am ready,” cried he, “to meet Avidius befoie the senate, and before 
you; and to yield him un the empire, without the effusion of blood, or strik¬ 
ing n blow, if it shall bo thought good for the people. But Avidius will 
never submit to suoli a tribunal , he who lias been faithless to Ins benefactor 
can never rely upon any man’s professions. He will not evon, in ease of 
being woisted, rely upon me. And yet, my fellow-soldiers, my only fear is, 
and I speak it with the greatest sincerity, lest he should put an end to lus 
own life j or lest some, thinking to do me a service, should liaston his death, 
the greatest hope that I have is to prove that I can paidon the most out¬ 
rageous offences; to make him my friond, even in spite of his reluctance; 
and to show the world that civil wars themselves can come to a happy issue.” 
Iu the meantime Avidius, who well knew that desperate undertakings munt 
have a speedy execution, endeavoured to draw over Greece to his assistance} 
but the love whioh all mankind bore the good emperor frustrated his ex¬ 
pectations ; he was unable to bring over a single oity to espouse lus interests. 
This repulse seemed to turn the scale of his former fortunes. His officers 
and soldiers began now to regaicl him with contempt; so that they at last 
slew him, in less than four months after their first revolt. Ills head was 
brought to the emperor, who received it with regiet, aiul ordered it an 
honourable interment. The rest of the conspirators were treated with great 
lenity, some few of them were banished, but recalled soon after. Tina 
clemency was admired by some, and condemned by others; but tlio ompeior 
little regarded the murmuis or the applause of the multitude j guidotl only 
by the goodness of lus own disposition, he did wlmfc to him seemed right, 
content and happy in. self-approbation. When some took the liberty of 
blaming Ilia oonduct, telling him that Avidius would not have been so gon- 
erons lmd lie been conqueror, the emperor replied in tins sublime maimer : 

11 f never served the gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, as to fear Avidms 
could ever be conqueror.” 


AN IMPERIAL TOUR AND A TRIUMPH 

Though Avidius was no more, yet Aurelius was sensible that ho lmd still 
some enemies remaining, whom he was willing to win over. He therefore 
took a jouinoy into the East, where, m all places, he ut 01100 charmed them 
with ins affability, raised their admiration by his clemency, instructed them by 
precept, and unproved them by his example. The better to prevent such 
levolts for the future, he oulamed that as Avidius was ft native of the coun¬ 
try m winch he lebeUed, no person, for the time to aome, should command 
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m the place where he was born. In this journey the empress Faustina was 
unexpectedly soused with a violent distemper, and died. She was a woman 
whoso wanton life gave great scandal to the dignity of her station; howevei, 
her passive husband either could not or nt least affected not to see her enor¬ 
mities, bat willingly admitted the ill-deserved honours which tho sonate 
importunately decreed to her memory. 

On liis way to Home he visited Athens, where he conferred many honours 
on the inhabitants, and established professors in all the Boienooa, with munifi¬ 
cent salaries for then* ease. Upon landing in Italy he quitted his soldier’s 
habit, as also did all his army, and made his entry into Rome m the gown 
which was worn in peace. As he had been absent almost eight yeai s, lie 
distributed to each citizen eight pieces of gold, and remitted all the debts 
due to tho treasury for sixty years past. At the same time he nominated 
liis son Commodua to suooeed linn in the ompire, and made him a partner m 
Ins tiiiunplml entry at the close of 176.6 

At this timo tho senate oieoted ail equestrian statue of Marous, of which 
Menvalo speaks m the following eloquent terms: 

Of all tlio Ctosars whoso names are enshrined m the page of history, or 
whoso fontures aro preserved to us m the repositories of art, one alone seems 
still to haunt tho eternal city in the place and the posture most familiar to 
him m life. In the equestrian statue of Marous Aurelius, wluoh crowns the 
platfoi m of the Campidoglio, imperial Romo lives again. Of all her conse¬ 
crated sights it is to this tliat the classical pilgrim should most devoutly repair j 
this of all tho monuments of Roman antiquity most justly challenges his ven- 
oiation. For in tins figure we beliolcl on emperor, of all tlie lino the noblest 
and Hie dearest, such ns lie actually appeared j wo realise in one august ex¬ 
emplar tlio character and image of the rulers of tho world. We stand here 
faco to faoe with a representative of the Scipios and Cibbri-b, with a model of 
tlio heroes of Tacitus and Livy. Our otlior Romans are effigies of the oloset 
and the museum , this alone is a man of tho streets, the Forum, and the Cap¬ 
itol. Such special prominence is well reserved, amidst tho wreck of ageB, 
for bun whom historians combine to honour as the worthiest of the Roman 

n ilo.”* 

[insides this, a group of monuments expressive of their homage was 
erooted m the Via Lata (a part of the Flaminian way) on the Field of 
Mars. The dedicatory inscription and some bas-reliefs have come down to 
us from n triumphal arch which was not destroyed until tlie year 1662 j the 
most important of thorn bomg soino bftB-reliefs representing the apotheosis 
of Faustina. Tlio nimble column of Marcus Aurelius, in what is now the 
Piazza Oolonnti, is still standing. It measures 29.66 metreB in height, in¬ 
clusive of tho base, capital, plinth and abaous, and consists of twenty-eight 
blocks. A spiral staircase of 190 stops goes up in the interior, and tho abacus 
was originally surmounted by a bronze statue of tho emperor. Round the 
sliatt, as in Trajan’s column, runs a spiral band of reliefs, containing twenty 
rows of iigiuos one above tlie other, and representing the wars of tlie Romans 
against the tribes of tlie Danube. In design and execution, however, these 
sculptiiros, which were not finished until tlie reign of the emperor’s suc¬ 
cessor, fall fin short of tho excellence of the earlier work, The representa¬ 
tion of motion is often exaggeintod, tho outlines and draperies are harsh 
and clumsy, and tho profilo or the relief iB ooarser than in Trajan’s column. 

The statue was probably carried off by tho Byzantine emperor, Con- 
stane II, in the year 663 A.I). The oolunin was struck by lightning in 1680, 
and was restored by Pope Sixtus V, and surmounted by a statue of Paul the 
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apostle m gilded bronze. A temple of Marcus Aurelius probably stood to 
the west of it, on what is now Monte Citono. 

After Ins return to Rome Marcus Aurelius was once more at leisure to 
prosecute zealously tlio affairs of peace, for which he had so great a hieing. 
The administration was admirable, its only defect being that tlio mildness 
of the emperor’s disposition inclined luin to laxity m dealing with tlio gov¬ 
ernors of the senatorial provinces. Apart from certain other matters (suoh 
as the matter of the Italian magistrates and the judicial powers of the high 
imperial officials at Rome), the care of the alimentary institution was the 
object of his peculiar interest. It is not improbable (though open to ques¬ 
tion) that at this tune he placed this institution under the charge of a 
consular alimentary prefect spooially appointed. The work hitherto done 
by the district prefects was handed over to the Italian magistrates, and tho 
curators of the highways were commissioned, on the one hand, to guard 
against exactions on the part of customs officials, and on the other, to super¬ 
intend the Italian gram markets and aiiango for the supply and sale of corn. 

The serious financial straits in which the empire was involved during 
the critioal years of tho war on the Danube were not without thou* effeefc 
on the alimentary institution. The empeior had already allowed tho weight 
of the gold piece to fall to 7.3 gr. and the proportion of alloy in the dc- 
nanus to rise to 25 per cent.; and lie seems now to have found it necessary 
to call m from the landowners the capital set aside for the support of the 
institution and to divert the interest to tho publio treasury; a precedent 
whioh was hereafter to prove very injurious. Nevertheless Marcus Aurelius 
was so able an economist that no later than the year 176 ho was able to 
relieve tho burdens of the nation by the remission of all debts and arrears 
due to the public treasury (for a period of forty-six years). Meanwhile 
tlio population of the capital was gratified by repented donations of monoy 
and corn during the lean years. 

The emperor endeavoured to modify the sanguinary character of the 
gladiatorial shows by requiring the combatants to have buttons on tlioir 
foils, and the appointment of a preetor tuteliuis was a proof of his special 
core for interests of minors. Moreover, while following the levelling polioy 
of lus two piedecessois in the extension of Latin ana Roman oitizonsliip 
to all parts of the empire, lie was careful to lay the foundation of a moro 
accurate knowledge of the statistics of lus dominions.» 

“ Amid these records of gentleness and foibearanco,” says Miss Ximmein, 
w it seems strange to read that MarcuB Aurelius permitted a cruol persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians. Among the victims of this reign were Justin Martyr 
and Polycarp, and numbcis suffered m a goneral persecution of the ohurclics 
at Lyons and Vienna. It must not, however, be forgotton that tho persecu¬ 
tion was political rather than religious Of the true teaching of Christianity 
Marcus Aurelius knew little and cared less; but its followers, in refusing to 
acknowledge a religion which, inoluded the emperors among its deities, bo- 
came rebels against the existing order of things, and therein culpable.” « 

The well-meant labours of Aurelius were interrupted by grievous calami¬ 
ties. In Asm, earthquakes were a veritable scourge; and the year 178 m 
particular was marked by frightful destruction on the Ionian coasts, cape- 
cially at Samos, Chios, Miletus, and the magnificent city of Smyrna. Liberal 
assistance was sent to the last-named place at the entreaty of ]?. Ailing 
Aristides (born 117 or 129) of Adriam in Bithynia. 

But the einperoi’e gravest anxieties were for the future. The hand of 
death had lam heavy on his family, nor wnfl the heir-presumptive to tlio 
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throne a son likely to rejoice liu father’s heart. Marcus Lucius JElius 
Aurelius Commodus Antoninus was born at Lanuvium on August 81,161, 
and invested with the title of Crosar on October 12,166. But the boy -was 
ill-endowed by nature, and the efforts of his father, and of tho other able 
men about bun (such as Cornelius Fronto, and Galen, the famous physician, 
who had lived in Rome from 169 onwards as his physician in ordinary, nncl 
died about 200 a.i>.) were unsuccessful in fitting hnn for the duties of lus 
high, station. Govumodua, though by no means free from evil tendencies, 
was not exactly vicious, but he was stupid, timid, lacking in initiative, and 
therefore likely to he swayed by his immediate surroundings. This was not 
tho kind of man tho empire needed at this juncture. Nevertheless, Marcus 
Amolius could not summon up resolution enough to exohide lnm from the 
succession. On the contrary, Commodus was invested with tribumoion 
authority in the yeai 177, and ui order to secure Ins succession lie was called 
upon, thus eaily, to take his place at Ins father’s side as augustus. 


LAST CAMPAIGNS Aflll DKATH OP ATTUHLItTS 

Tlio whole imperial power was only too soon to pass into tho hands of 
this sinister being. The middle Danube, where Portmax had been in com¬ 
mand and had been suooeodod, on hia appointment to the governorship of 
Mamin, by tho two Quintilu, was the oontre of constant disorders. Tho 
Gorman tribes were inflamed afresh by the exaotion of tho hard conditions 
of peace, and by the year 177 tho flumes of war had burst forth again. In 
178 Marcus Autobus was once more forced to talco the field in person. He 
therefore married liis son to Crispina, daughter of the consular Caius Brut- 
lius Prmsons (if, indeed, tho man hum had not taken place in the previous 
year"), and sot foitli with him to tho Danube on tho fifth of August. 

The Danube provinces were at this time very strongly fortified, and the 
river was extremely well guarded as far as llalisbon on the west. Its waters 
wore navigated by a powerful fleet divided into squadrons corresponding to 
tlio three principal harbours of Lnureocum, Arelapo Conmgenro, and Car- 
mmtuin. Tho emperor had raised two legions to occupy Noricum and 
Rmtia. In Noricum the central point of the military frontier was at Lau- 
roftonm, and the highway of tho Danube had now been oompleted. The 
valleys and roads loading to tho Danube wore no loss strongly fortified than, 
those which lod to the Itlnno. Abovo Lnureaoum tho forts of Lentia Ton 
tho Sohlossbei'g of Linz) and Joviacum (Schlogen near I-Iailmoh) commanded 
the surrounding country, and below the central fortross the great road to 
Vindoboim was guarded by the oastollum of Laous FelioiB (of whioh tlio 
wall may still bo soon at Ooliling on tho Url), which was capable of accom¬ 
modating tliroo cohorts, by Elegium (on the crags of Walleeo), and by tho 
fortified camp of Arelapo ut tho mouth of tho Erlaf. Beyond these came tho 
cnstlo of Namuro on the orags of Mclk, tho caBtella of Trigisaimun (Trais- 
mauer), Fuvmna (Mautorn), and Comagenm (Tulin), and lastly of Citium 
(Zeiflolnuvvm'), at the foot of tho forest of Vindohona. Tho next section of 
tho Pannonian. Danube was even more thoroughly protected. Vindobona 
was flanked by soveml fortH, and close to this strong fortress was Oarnun- 
tum, its main bulwark, a mighty quadrangle close upon the steep bank of 
tho river, raised far aloft abovo the torrent stream and looking across its 
turbid ivlives and green islands to the boundless stretches of the Marohfeld. 
The passage of tho Danube was guarded by a barbican (at Stopfenreut). 
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Of this fresh war oil the Danube few records have come down to us. 
From the outset it was more successful than the former campaign. One of 
the most brilliant episodes was a great victory gained over the Geinnins, 
after fearful carnage, at the end of the year 170, by Turriiiitouua Paternus, a 
notable jurist and scientific tactioian, wlio was now in command us prcefectua 
pratorio. Fortune seemed to smile ever more brightly on the Roman arms, 
when, as the evil genius of the empire would have it, the itdmhuble emperor 
died of the plague in the camp at vindoboua, rightly appreciated and deeply 
mourned in death j deified and vainly desired as the fortunes of the declining 
empire became more and more gloomily overcast. 

It seemed," said the sympathetic Goldsmith,& “as if the whole glory and 
prosperity of the Roiuau Empire died with Aurelius. From thenceforward 
we aTe to behold a tram of empeiors either vicious or impotent, either wil¬ 
fully guilty or unable to assert the dignity of their station. We are to be¬ 
hold an empire, grown too great, Binkmg by its own weight, surrounded by 
barbarous and successful enemies without and torn by ambitious and cruel 
factions witlnnj the principles of the times wholly corrupted; philosophy 
attempting to regulate the minds of men without the aid of rehgiou; uud 
the wnrinth of patriotism entirely evaporated, by bomg diffused in loo wide 
a circle.” But a certain allowance must be made for eulogistic exaggeration 
in such an estimate as this. It must never be forgotten that n great empire 
changes slowly. All was not well with the empire before Marcus Aurelius, 
and all was not ill with it afterwards.* 1 

The despondency which had seized on the gentle emnerov’s spirits is 
strongly marked in the circumstances of Ins last hours. While anticipating 
lus own decease with satisfaction, and eyon with eagerness, lie rogurdoa 
himself ns only a fellow-tmveller on the common road of life with all around 
him, and took leave of hia friends as one who was but just preceding thorn. 
If he regarded the condition of public affairs, the prospeot of his son suc¬ 
ceeding him was not such as to console him; for lie could not hide from 
him self that Commodus was vicious, cruel, and llliteiate. The indulgence 
he had shown to his consort’s irregularities might ba pardoned by the state, 
to which they wore of little moment; hut his weakness m leaving to his 
graceless offapiing the command of a world-wide empire must reflect more 
stiongly on his memory. 

He may have judged, indeed, that the danger to the state from a had 
prince was less than the danger from a disputeef succession, ONpeoiully m the 
face of the disasters acoiuuulatiug around it. On his death-bed bo warned 
Ins son not to undeivate the peril from the barbarians, who, if at the moment 
worsted and discouraged, would soon revive, and return again to the assault 
with increasing vigour. And so ho left the laws of inheritance, as now ordi¬ 
narily received, to take their oourse, indicating Ins will that Commodus 
should succeed him by the simple form of lecommanding him to the euro of 
Ins officers find to the favour of the immortal gods. On the seventh day oE 
Ms illness ho admitted none but his unworthy Ron to lus chandler, and after 
a few words dismissed lum, covered his head for sleep, ancl passed away 
alone and untended. 

Born on the 20th of April, 121, and dying on the 17th of Mai oh, 180, he 
had almost completed 3ns fitty-iuiitli voar. Ilis career had boon divided 
into three nearly equal portions j the first, to Ins association in the empire 
with AntoninuB; the second, to lus accession to complete sovereignty; the 
thud, from thence to Ins decease. The first was tho season of Ins general 
education, the second that of his training for empire, in the last lie exoreisod 
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power uncontrolled. In each lie had acquitted luraself well, In each he had 
gained himself love and admitation; but the earlier penods were eminently 
pioBperouu and happy •, the crowning period was a time of trial, of peril, 
fatigue, distress, ana apprehension. 


MH1UVALE COMPARES AURELIUS AND ALP RED THE GREAT 

Historical parallels between men of diffeient times and circumstances 
arc very apt to mislead us, yet I cannot refrain fiom indicating the com¬ 
parison, winch might bo drawn with unusual piecision, between the wise, the 
virtuous, the much-suffering Aurelius, and England’s great and good long 
Alfred. Both arrived early and unexpectedly to power; both found their 
people harassed by the attacks of unportunaLe enemies; they assumed with 
firmness the attitude of resistance and defence, and gained many victories 
in tho field, though noitkei could fail to acknowledge the unequal conditions 
of the struggle. Both found themselves at tho head of a weak and de¬ 
generate society whose hour of dissolution had well-nigh struck. Never¬ 
theless, they contended manfully m its behalf, and strove to infuse their 
own gallant spirit into a peoplo little worthy of their championship. 

But Aurelius and Alfred were not warriors only. They were men of 
letters liy natural predilection and early habit j they were legislators, ad¬ 
ministrators, and philoHophois, with this difference, that tho first came at 
the end of a long course of civilised government, the second almost at its 
beginning; tho first at the mournful close of one period of mental specula¬ 
tion, tho second at tho fresh and hopeful commencement of another. The 
one strove to elevate the character at ins subjects by tho example of lus own 
scrupulous self-examination; tho other by precepts of obedience to an ex¬ 
ternal involution. But both wore, from their early dayB, woak in body, and 
little fit to oopo with the appalling fatigues of them position; both, if I mis¬ 
take not, wore sick at heart, and felt that their task was beyond then' power, 
and quitted life promafcuroly, with little reluctance. 

In one respect, however, their lot was different. Tho fortunes of the 
people of the English Alfred, after a brief and distant period of obscura¬ 
tion, have ever increased in power and brightness, like tho sun ascending 
to its meridian. Tho dooline of wliioh Aurelius waB the melancholy wit¬ 
ness was irremediable and final, and his pale solitary star was the last ap¬ 
parent in the Homan firmament.* 


GIBDON’S ESTIMATE OF MARCUS AURELIUS, AND OF THE AGE OF THE 

ANTON INKS 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severe and laborious 
kind. It was the woll-oarned harvest of many a learned conference, of many a 
nation l locturo, and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve years 
he embraced the rigid syslom of tho stoics, whioh taugiit him to submit his 
body to his mind, lus passions to reason; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vioo as tho only evil, all things external as things indifferent. His medita¬ 
tions, oomposed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even con¬ 
descended to give lessons of philosophy, in a more public manner than was 
perhaps consistent with tho modesty of a sago or tho dignity of an emperor. 
But his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was 
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severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfections of others, just and beneli- 
CBnt to all mankind He regretted that Ayidius Caasms, who excited a 
rebellion in Syria, had disappointed lum by a voluntary death of tho pleas¬ 
ure of converting ail enemy into a friend, and he justified the sincerity of 
that sentiment by moderating the zeal of the senate against the adherents 
of the traitor. War he detested, as the disgrace and calamity of human 
nature, but when the necessity of a just defence called upon him to take up 
arms, he readily exposed Ins person to eight winter campaigns on tho frozen 
banks of the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to tho weakness 
of his constitution. His memory waB revered by a grateful posterity; and, 
above a century after his death, many persons preserved the image of Mar¬ 
cus Antoninus among those of their household gods. 

If a man were called upon to fix the period in the history of the world dur¬ 
ing which tho condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, lie 
would, without hesitation, name that which lapsed from tho death of Domi- 
tian to the accession of Commodus, 1 The vast extent of the Rom an Empire 
was governed by absolute power, under tho guidance of virtue and wisdom. 
The armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four successive 
emperors, whose characters and authority commanded involuntary rospect. 
The forms of the civil administration were carefully preserved by Nerve, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antoninos, who delighted m tho imago of liberty, 
and were pleased with considering IhemselveB as tho accountable ministers 
of the laws. Such princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic), had 
the Romans of their day been capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarohs wore overpaid by the hnmonso reward 
that inseparably waited on their success, by tho honest pride of Yirtuo, and 
by the exquisite delight of beholding the general happiness of winch they 
were the authors. A just but melancholy reflection embittered, howover, 
the noblest of human enjoyments. They must often have recollected the 
instability of a happiness which depended on the character of a single man. 
The fatal moment was perhaps approaching when some licontious youth, 01 
Borne jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that absoluto power 
which they had exerted for the benefit of their people. The ideal restraints 
of the senate and the laws might servo to display the virtues, but could 
never correct the vioes, of the emperor. The military force was a blind 
and irresistible instrument of oppression, and tho corruption of Roman 
manners would always supply flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers pre¬ 
pared to serve, the fear or the avanoe, tlio lust or tho cruelty, of thou* 
masters 0 

['This famous estimate of Gibbon’s has been seriously questioned About half of tlie Inhabit- 
ants of tlie empire were slaves, and it Is scarcely in doubt that a giont majority of the freemen 
were materially. Intellectually, and morally inferior to tho avoiage civilised man of to-day It 
Toibb T j Cd ' howovcr ’ tllRt th0 C01K l ltl °u of tho masses lias greatly improved since tho time 




CHAPTER XXXVII. THE PAG-AN CREEDS AND THE RISE OF 

CHRISTIANITY 


If Marcus Aurelius could not save (lie world, who all all save it? —Renan, 


To whoever knows anything of human intelligence it is evident that a 
revolution of oonsoionces is outside and above the duties and the power of a 
government. Ill their quality of high priest, the CeBsars desired two con¬ 
tradictory tilings—to maintain the national oult, and to make Rome the oity 
of the gods, or a kind of universal pantheon. This WftB the only reform and 
the only religious unity of which they could oonoeive. Thus, little by little, 
all the gods of the oonquerod nations oame to bo honoured at the Capitol. 
In spite of their distrust of Asiatio oulta, which were always oonneoted with 
confraternities tlmt gave them offonco, the Ciesars had their hands forced by 
popular superstitions, and all the divinities of Asia and of Egypt took their 
places aide by side with the Greek and Roman gods. 

This was certainly the unity the geniuB of Romo sought in everything j 
but it was a coarse, factitious, material unity, whose least defect was that all 
the polytheistic religions wore disfigured and neutralised by one another, 
without satisfying the religious sentiment of the people or the intellect of 
the higher classes from henceforth too enlightened to accept a too evident 
poly theism. Whore was the faith, the sincerity of adoration, and the life of 
the soul in tliis.patohed-up religion ? And did tliis, the worst kind of unity 
that Roman policy voluntarily admitted, put an end to the fatal separation 
between philosophers and people, between the head and the heart of sooietyV 
Strange blindness of those who give all to politios 1 The emperors, without 
knowing it and without wishing it, ended by discrediting the ancient na¬ 
tional belief by tins confusion of all religious, and yet what efforts did they 
not make to animate and purify it ? 

We hardly believo in tho faith of the otesars; but we can understand 
that they wished to preserve the ancient worship as a part of public order. 
Thus wo soo Augustus (although he amused himself, in the most scandalous 
orgies, by making a mock of the twelve great gods) devoutly rebuilding the 
temples, oelebnitmg religion and piety by the agency of Horace the epicurean, 
honouring the vestals and the priests, burning thousands of apocryphal sibyl- 
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line books, and severely repressing the usurpations of the Judaic and Egyptian 
worships, which were forbidden the city of Rome. Tiberius amused the senate 
during long sittings by the examination and consecration of the privileges 
of the anoient sanctum iea. Claudius complained bitterly that the arte of 
Etruria had fallen into disuse owing to the indifference of tlie patricians, and 
endeavoured to revive superannuated studios for which ho had a historian’s 
and an archroologist’s passion. Downturn complied with the cruel requirements 
of the old faith by burying unfortunate vestals alive. All allowed themselves 
zealous defenders of the gods and the evnpne, and thoiewaB reason to bo 
thankful when, recalling the words of Tiberius, that it is for tlio gods alone 
to avenge their injuries, they refrained from sacrificing those they feared to 
the sacrosanct majosty of their deified predecessors, or abstained from 
making themselves persecutors of the new faith, which embodied the prin¬ 
ciple of the moral and religious unity thoy vainly sought for. 

But their conduct did not show either sincere faith, or hypocrisy, or 
weakness and infirmity of mind j it was purely political. Thoy woro con¬ 
vinced that the people needed a religion. Then, what religion was pioferable 
to the one of which the senate had so cleverly availed itself, and wluoli had 
presided over the birth and growth of the Eternal City ? But, as if fcho gods 
ware not yet sufficiently disoredited, they wore obliged to share thoir saoroil 
honours with the vilest and most execrable of mortals. The apotheosis of 
the ctesars was the last insult inflicted on the masters of Olympus. In truth 
it deceived neither the servile worshippers nor thoBo destined to bo wor¬ 
shipped. Seneca and Juvenal were doubtless not tlie only ones to laugh at 
men like Claudius, whom some poor wretch had degraded to the lank of the 
gods, and we may suppose that tlie other emperors would have had the good 
sense to admit, with Tiberius, that they were but mortal men, not at nil 
anxious to enjoy tlieir false divinity the other side of the grave. 

But these saandalous conseorations had tlie drawback of confirming the 
impious belief of the votanes of Evemerus, who, as it appears, woro vory 
numerous at Rome, even from the time of the first of the Soipioa. On Boeing, 
as Lucan says, the civil waia giving peers to the inhabitants of hoaveu, and 
Rome tricking out shades with thunderbolts and shooting stars and swearing 
by the shadows in the temples of the pjod, what could mon think, but that 
Jupiter and his fellows had the same title to our adoration as Caligula aud 
Tibenus? Claudius, the learned but imbecile pupil of Titus Livius, was 
perhaps the only Roman who was devoted to the gods of the empire. Poli¬ 
tics saw in religion nothing but frnudulous inventions to dcoeivo and ooeroe 
the people; the philosophers either professed atheism or, having formed 
higher and purer beliefs for themselves, turned the ancient superstitions into 
ridicule 5 the ignorant took refuge with the oharlatans and foreign divinities. 


STOICISM AND THE EMPIRE 

Stoicism, according to its dootrines, was rather fuvourablo than hostile to 
the revolution repiesented by the empire, but the proud and free sentiments 
it developed m the soul were necessarily oontrary to tyranny, which tho 
worst Caesars confounded with the rights of power, to that exaggeration of 
obedience, to that servility to which their subjeots were too much mchnod 
and. of which they were only too eager to make a false duty or an infamous 
merit. The philosophers were therefoie odious to all that surrounded and 
was subservient to the early oEesaie. 
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interests, tho souls of mankind studied the inner life more earnestly, and 
the ossentiftl qualities of its virtue and greatness. 

Henoe the new characteristics of stoicism—the preaching tone which . 
took tho placo of philosophical discussion, a science of life unknown until 
then, and a peculiar art of disentangling tho most obscure sophisms of vice 
and weakness, but above all n stem tenderness for humanity. Tho philos¬ 
opher is no longer a logician who makes dissertations, nor a fine speaker 
mining at applause. I-Ie is a master who loaches, a public censor charged 
with tho caro of oonsoienccs; God’s witness, who owes men nothing but truth, 
or, if you prefer, ft physician whose duty is to touch boldly the siok or 
healthy parts of the soul, in order to euro or to strengthen it. Deep and 
subtle arguments must not be expected from these philosophers, but affec¬ 
tionate oi severe counsels, remonstrances, exhortations, and earnest entreat¬ 
ies for conversion to virtue and tlie law of God. Listen to Epictetus/ and 
judge whothor it is a philosopher or a boliover and director of consciences 
who speaks: “ My friend, you would become a philosopher ? Begin with 
exercising youiself at home and in silenoe, spend time m observing your 
inclinations and your faults. To begin with, give your whole oare to 
remaining unknown. Philosophise for a period only for yourself and not 
for otlicis. Fruit ripens little by little; you are also a divine plant. If 
yon blossom before your time, the winter will wither you. If you believq 
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yourself somebody, you will only be ft madman amongst madmen. You will 
be killed by the cold, or rather you are already dead even to the roots. Let 
yourself then upen little by little, acooidmg to nature. Why hasten? 
You cannot yet endure the air. Give the root time to develop and the 
buds time to open one ailer the other j then your nature will bear fruit of 
itself.” 

“ Labour then,” he says in another place, 41 to ouro, to change yourself j do 
not delay until to-morrow. If you say, to-morrow I will pay heed to myself, 
know it is as if you should say, to-any I will be base, shameless, cowardly, 
angry, cruel, end envious. Observe the evil you allow yourself by this 
guilty indulgence. But if it is a good thing for you to bo converted and 
to xvatoli attentively over your actions and your will, how much more so 
it is to start to-day! If it ia useful to-morrow, to-day it is far more so. 
For by starting to-day, to-morrow you will already bo stronger, and will 
not be tempted to put off to a third day.” This is the general tone of the 
philosophy of this period. Penetrating and familiar in Ejnctotus, it Is moro 
pompous and vague in the ex-rhetoiician Dion Cliiysostoni,!? more moiaive, 
vehement, and varied in Seneca,* more elevated and touching in Marcus 
Aurelius. But with all of these wo enoounter pressing exhortations or lively 
remonstrances, and as might be expected tlie remonstrance prevails. They 
believed, in faot, that we are never, whatever our virtue, beyond the state of 
convalescence, and that those who wish to be healthy and well, ns Musonius 
Rufus said, must live and behave toward themselves as if they wore continu¬ 
ally striving to be cuied. They also wished that men should quit tlioir school 
sad and discontented with themselves. 


While the philosopher addresses these reprimands and exhortations to 
others in order to convert them, he continually makes reference to himself, 
and his words have often a fajuilinnty and. passion resembling fooling and 
confession. Horace, Seneca, Epictetus, Euphrates, habitually practised a 

f jnume examination of their conscience, and the Meditations of Marcus 
ureliuB - * are simply a monologue, in which tlie wise emperor has set down 
his hopes and discouragements j he continually spoaks to oonsolo* to exhort, 
to rouse, to reproach, or to approve himself. But as if tlio stoic who had 
imagined an ideal too great and sublime had the bitter foelmg that lie coulcl 
not attain it, without ceasing he complains of himself and of las want of 
heart. “ 0 my soul I ” ho cries, 4 ‘ when wilt thou be good and simple, and 
always the same ? When wilt thou have tender good will to all men ? 
When wilt thou be noh enough of thyself to want for nothing ? When, re¬ 
signed to thy condition, wilt thou take ploaaure in all that is, persuaded, that 
thou hast m thyself all that thou needost, that all is well with thee, that 
there is nothing that does not come to thee fiom the gods and that all that it 
has pleased them to orclam or that they shall ordain can be but good for thee 
and in general for tlie preservation of the world ? When wilt thou havo 
prepared thyself to live with tlie gods and with man in such a manner that 
thou nmyst never complain of them and that they may no longer have any¬ 
thing to blame m thine actions ? ” 

Epiotetus and Marcus Auieliua have a rough and familiar vividness in 
thoir speech which shows with what energy of conviction and of faith their 
souls were filled. Seneca, for whom Btoicism was more a matter for imagina¬ 
tion and for wit, appears to have a leas peiBuasive eloquence, because he ia 
himself less persuaded, but lie has an incontestable superiority m the censure 
of manners as well as in the extent and variety* of his oxpcnonco. There is 
no vice, weakness, or ecocntnoity that he lias not found out, and even amongst 
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our great Fro noli moralists I know of no shrewder or more profound observer 
of the human heart. 

But the Bevei e reproof of vice is not everything \ the philosopher is only 
m truth “the messenger of God” to men when he knows how to console, 
encourage, and support them in times of depression and of faltering, and by 
generous and sympathetic pity to reawaken in their hearts the nearly extin¬ 
guished sense of their own dignity and strength. “ Oh! ” exclaims Seneoa 
“ thiB ib not the time to amuse one's Belf with many words. Philosopher, those 
who summon you to go to them aro the helpless and the miserable. You 
should carry help to the shipwrecked, the captives, the beggars, and the sick, 
to those whose heads are already on the block. You have piomised this! 
To all the fine speeches you can utter, the afflicted and distressed answer but 
one thing : Help us 1 All stretoli out their hands towards you; it is from 
you that they implore help for their life lost or on the verge of being lost. 
All their hope and resource is in you. They unploio you to rescue them 
from the abyss towards which they are struggling and to throw the salutary 
light of truth before tlioir erring footsteps.” Suffering and tears had in fact 
instructed those masters in human life, and the sad lessons of experience, 
without lessoning the pride of their courage, inspired them with that oom- 
possion for the misery of others which haa perhaps at first been wanting to 
the stoio philanthropy 

“Non ignnrn mail, misorisanccim'ero dieco.” 

Stoicism did not stop at the theory of universal juBtioe or the equality of 
men and of the unity of our kind; Lt added to it that of universal chanty. 
I shall not say that the Btoics of the empiie made innovations on this point, 
nor that they introduced into the doctrine now ideas or even simply original 
developments, which transformed philosophy by extending it. I do not 
belioyo it, and I have found nothing in Soneoa or in EpiotetuB, cither in the 
prinoiploB or in the results, that I have not already found in the early stoicism. 
But it is probablo that ideas took a more praotioal form, that theories gave 
plftoo to precepts and to rules for couduol} that, whilst getting free from the 
severe and logical machinery of discussion and taking the moie effective form 
of eloquence, the morality became more popular and efficacious j and finally 
by foico of constant repetition in the schools of die philosophers, in the 
basilican of the orators, in Iho libraries where literary mootings wore held, 
in the gymnasia whore the sophists made their displays, and even in the 
public places of the large towns, where the oynios delivered the finest max¬ 
ims in the midst of their conrso hut often striking mveotives, it ended by 
storming men's intellects and taking entire possession of them. 

And it should bo noticed that this morality is not at the struggling, 
reasoning stage, like a truth which is feeling its way and is not sure of itself, 
nor does it hovor on the surface like those doi rowed ideas that oome from no 
one knows where and which are welcomed from time to time with curiosity, 
bub winch always remain strangers or piiSBing novelties; it dominates and 
takes hold of the intellect with that firm, full, constant, insensible, and 
unquestionable possession wlucli characterises the inveterate supremacy of 
habit. Scnoca, Epiotetus, Marous Aurelius, and Plutaroh could not think or 
speak othorwiso than as they did bocause the philanthropic ideas of stoicism 
have boQome an integral and essential part of their nature, or, to use an 
expression belonging to Marcus AureliuB, because these ideas are from hence¬ 
forth for every intellect the air they are acoustomod to breathe and which 
nourishes them. 
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According to the constant doctrine of the Ston, it is impossible not to per¬ 
ceive that the author of all things made us for one another and put into our 
hearts the instinct of humanity. This principle had passed from the discus¬ 
sions of the philosophers into the declamations of the orators, into the verses 
of tile poets, into the spirit of all the writers. “ Is there a better sentiment 
than compassion,” says Quintilian, “a sentiment which lias a deeper ongin 
m the venerable and sacied principles of nature? God, the author of mortal 
beings, wishes us to help one another mutually, and in helping one another we 
are guaranteed against tho fioklenoss of fortune. It is not love nor oliarity, 
it is a foreseeing and, I venture to say, a religious fear of the misfortunes 
which may overtake us. In the want and hunger of others it is him a elf 
that eaoh of us pities To help the unfortunate is to doservo well of things 
human. What 1 if I had fed a stranger for the sake of this univeisal fra¬ 
ternity which unites all mortals under the common father of nature, would 
it not have been a good action to have Bayed a soul about to perish, had pity 
on humanity, and thrown, ns it were, a propitiatory offering to fortune while 
adoring the divinity in the thought of our common lot? Humanity Jins boon 
in all ages and amongst nil nations tho greatest and most snored mystery,” 
Juvenal expresses the same thing in a more vivid and more touching manner. 
11 Nature, by giving us tears, avows that she has bestowed feeling IioiiHn on 
men ; terns are tlio best part of our conscience, 

u Nature makes us weep over the misfortunes of an afflicted friend, at the 
sad countenance of an accused prisoner, at tho dangers of a ward who is 
the victim of a guardian’s frauds. It is by her ordinance that we lament 
when wo meet the coffin of a virgin carried off in the flower of her youth, in 
seeing a little child shut in under tho sod of the gravo. Where is tho good 
man, the religious man, who Bees the ilia of others as if they were strangers 
to him? This is what separates Us from the hold of speeohloss animals j thus 
we possess a saintly nature and we alone are oapablo of divine things, having 
received from heaven conscience denied to the brutes whoso faces are turned 
earthward. At the origin of the woild, tho common author of all beings 
gave to animals only life, whilst wa were given a reasonable soul, in order 
that mutual affection should teach us to give and to expect from others 
assistance and help.” 

To all appeal mice we are far indoed from Chrysippus and Zeno, but oil 
the contrary entirely imbued with stoicism. I shall continue to rollout with 
Seneca and Montesquieu that there never existed a doctrine which, beneath 
the most rigid ana tenty, was moie benevolent and more 1 iu mane. It banished, 
I know, the weaknesses and the yam convulsions of pity, but never did a stoic 
deny that those sympathetic instincts by which we suffer for tho \voos of 
othei-a and which move us to lelieve them fU’o good and natural; it wna ntivor 
forbidden to follow reasonably these first instincts of our nature and to prac¬ 
tise all the deeds and even all the refinements of compassion and of humanity. 

If we knew how to despise false blessings, said stoicism, we should not be 
continually at odds with one another, and aversion, unjust contempt, slander, 
calumny, anger, hatred, vengoanoo would no longei have a placo m our hoavts. 
Ilie blessings we covet, being small and poor, cannot be aoquircd by ono save 
at the expanse of another, Hut teal blessings can belong to ono and nil at 
the same time, and the more we divido them with our fellows the more fully 
and securely do we possess them. Then our real nature whioh is sociability 
can develop without any obstacle, and instead of the ferocious passions which 
divide us, tolerance, indulgence, and love, which reconcile and umlo us with 
one another, are seen to appear. & 
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Suoli ware the doctrines that held sway when tho now faith from the Old 
Orient invaded the Roman world. Some aspects of that new faith in its 
relations to the lloman environment must now claim oiu attention. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE EMPIRE 

If wo seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the sanctity 
of its moral precepts, and the innocent, as well ns austere, lives of the 
greater number of those who, during the first ages, embiaced the faith of the 
gospel, wo should naturally suppose that bo benevolent a dootrme would 
have been received with clue reverence, even by the unbelieving world; that 
the learned and the polite, however they might deride tho miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues of tlio new scot; and that the magistrates, instead 
of persecuting, would have protected an order of men who yielded the most 
jmssive obedience to the laws, though they declined the active oares of war 
and government. If, on 
tho other hand, we recol¬ 
lect the universal tolera¬ 
tion of polytheism, as it 
was in van ably maintained 
by tho faith of the people, 
tho incredulity of philo¬ 
sophers, and the policy 
of tho Roman son ate and 
emperors, we aro at a loss 
to discover what new 
offence tlio Christians 
had committed, what now 
provocation could exas¬ 
perate the mild, indiffer¬ 
ence of antiquity, and 
what now motives could 
urge the Roman prinoos, 
who beheld without con¬ 
cern a thousand forms 
of loligion subsisting ill 
peaoe under their gentlo sway, to infliot a severe punishment on any part of 
Iheic subjects, who had chosen for themselves a singular but an inoffensive 
mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of tlio ancient world seems to have assumed a more 
stern and intolerant character, to oppose the progress of Christianity. About 
fourscore years after tlie death of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished 
witli death by tho sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable and philp- 
sophio character, and aooording to tlio laws of an emperor distinguished by 
the wisdom and justice of bis general administration. The apologies wliion 
wore repeatedly addressed to tlie successors of Trajan are filled with the 
most pathetic complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the dictates and 
solicited tlie liberty of conscience, wore alone among all the subjects of the 
Roman Empire excluded from the common benefits of their auspicious gov¬ 
ernment. Tho deaths of ft few eminent martyrs have been recorded with 
caro; and from tho time that Christianity was invested with the Buprenae 
power, tho governors of the Churoh have been no less diligently employed 
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in displaying the oiuelty than in imitating the oonduot of their pagan 
ficlvQrsRrios • 

The Beotftries of r persecuted religion, depressed, by foav, ftiuinatod with 
resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in tv proper tem¬ 
per of mind calmly to investigate or candidly to appreciate tlio motives of 
their enemies, -which often escape the impartial and discerning view even 
of those who are plaoecl at a secure distance from the flam os of persecution, 
A reason has been assigned for the conduct of the emperors to wauls the 
primitive Christiana, which may appear the more specious and probable tis 
it is drawn from the acknowledged genius of polytheism. It has already 
been observed that the religious conoord of the world was principally sup¬ 
ported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations of antiquity 
expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It might, thoroforo, 
be expected that they would unite with indignation against any scot of people 
whioh should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and, chinning 
the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, Bhould disdain every form of 
worship except its own as impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration 
were hold by mutual indulgence; they wero justly forfeited by n lofusnl of 
the accustomed tribute. As the payment of this tnbuto was inflexibly 
refused by the Jews, and by them alone, tlio consideration of the tioatinunt 
which they experienced from the Roman magistrates will servo to explain 
how far these speculations are justified by faots; and will load us to discover 
the true oauses of the persecution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what lias been already mentioned of tlio rovoronon 
of the Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, wo shall 
only observe that the destruction of the temple and city was accompanied 
and followed by every circumstance that oould oxaBporato tlio minds of tlio 
conqueror a, and authorise religious persecution by tlio most specious argu¬ 
ments of political justice and the public safoty. From the roign of Noro to 
that of Antoninus Pins, the Jews discovered a florae unputLOUOo of tlio 
dominion of Rome, which repeatedly broke out m tho most furious massacres 
and insurrections. Humanity is shocked at the recital of tho horrid cruelties 
whioh they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrono, 
vrheie they dwelt m treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting natives ; a 
and wc are tempted to applaud the severe retaliation whioh was exercised 
by the arms of the legions against ft race of fanatics, whoso diro and orodu- 
lous superstition seemed to render them tho implacable enemies, not only of 
the Roman government, but of human kind. The enthusiasm of the Jews 
was supported by tho opinion that it was unlawful for thorn to pay laxos to 
an idolatrous master, and by the flattering promise which they derived from 
their ancient oracles that a conquering Messiah would soon arise, destined 
to break their fetters and to invest tho favourites of henvon with the ompiro 
of the earth. It was by announcing lumsolf ns their long-expected dchvoror, 
and by calling on till the descendants of Abraham to assort the hope of 
Israel, that the famous Bar Kosiba collected a formidable army, with whioh 
lie resisted during two years the power of the emperor Hadrian. 

1 Tho history ot Christianity, In Ita oarileot stage, la only to Lo found In tho Acts of the 
Ana Btles, from no other source oan wo loam tho first persecutions Initiated on tlui C'hx'lutlans. 
limited to a few Individuals and n narrow space, these persecutions Interested none but those 
who were exposed to them, and have had no other ohronfelers.—G uizot 

0 In Cyreno they massacred 220,000 Greeks, in Cyprus, 210,000 , In Egypt, a voiy great rauh 
Mwj of these unhappy victims wore sawed asnndoi, according to a precedent to which 
iJavId had given the sanction of hla example. The victorious Jowa do you rod tlto llcflli, Uolcotl up 
tho nUiott, ancl twisted tho entrails, like a girdle, round their bodies. o 
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Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of the 
Roman princes expired after the victory; nor were tlieir apprehensions con¬ 
tinued beyond the period of war and danger. By the general indulgence 
of polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were 
restored to tlieir ancient privileges, and onoe more obtained the permission 
to oiroumoise their children, with the easy restraint that they should 
never confer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the He* 
brew race. The numerous remains of that people, though they were still 
excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to 
maintain considerable establishments, both in Italy and m the provinces, 
to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enioy municipal honours, and to obtain 
at the same time an exemption from the burdensome and expensive offices 
of society. The moderation or the oontempt of the Romans gave a legal 
sanction to the form of ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the van¬ 
quished seot. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was 
empowered to appoint Jus subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from lus dispersed brethren an annual 
contribution. New synagogues were frequently erected in the pnnoipal 
cities of the empire; ana tne sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which 
wore either commanded by the Mosaic law or enjoined by the traditions of 
the rabbis, wore celebrated in the most solemn and publio manner. Suoh 
gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the Jews. Awak¬ 
ened from their dream of prophecy and oonquest, they assumed the behaviour 
of peaoeable and industrious subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred of man¬ 
kind, instead of flaming out m acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced every opportunity of over¬ 
reaching the idolaters in trade; and they pronounced seoret and ambiguous 
imprecations against the haughty kingdom of Edom. 


THB OHttlB’HAN ATSD THIS JEW 

Sinoe the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored by their 
sovereign and by their follow subjeots, enjoyed however the free oxeroise 
of their unsocial religion, there must have existed some other cause which 
exposed the disciples of Christ to those severities from wluoh the posterity 
of Abraham was exempt. The difference between them is simple and ob¬ 
vious ; but, according to the sentiments of antiquity, it was of the highest 
importance. The Jews were a nation j the Christians were a sect; and, 
if it was natural for every community to respect the snored institutions of 
their neighbours, it was incumbent on them to persevere m those of their 
ancestors. The voice of oraoles, the precepts of philosophers, and the 
authority of tlio laws, unanimously enforced this national obligation. By 
tlieir lofty olaim of superior sanctity, the Jews might provoke the polythe¬ 
ists to consider them as an odious and impure race. By disdaining the 
intercourse of other nations, they might deserve tlieir contempt. The laws 
of Mosos might bo for the most part frivolous or absurd; yet, since they had 
been received during many ages by a large society, his followers were justi¬ 
fied by the example of mankind; and it was universally acknowledged that 
they liad a right to praotiso wlmt it would have been orimmal in them to 
neglect. But tins principle, wluoh protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded 
not any favour or security to the primitive Chnroh. By embracing the faith 
of the gospel, tlio Christians inourred tlio supposed guilt of an unnatural 
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jmd unpardonable offence They dissolved the sacred ties of onatom and 
education, violated the religious institutions of their country, and presump¬ 
tuously despised whatever their fathers luid believed as true or had rever¬ 
enced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy (if we may use the expression) 
merely of a partial or local kind; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria would equally disdain to seek 
an asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian rejoctod with 
contempt the supartitions of Ins family, his city, and Ins province. The 
whole body of Christians unanimously refused to hold any communion with 
the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the 
oppressed believer asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and private 
judgment. Though Ins situation might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the understanding, either of the philosophic or of the believing 
part of the pagan world. To their apprehensions, it was no loss a matter 
of surprise that any individuals should entortaui Boruples against complying 
with the established mode of worship than if they had oonceivcil a sudden 
abhorrence to the manneis, the dross, or the language of then* native 
country. 



SovrL USED IN RbMOIOUU 8BRVI0JM 


The surprise of the pagans was soon aucoeoded by resentment j and the 
most pious of men were exposed to the unjuBt but dangerous imputations of 
impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in representing tlio Christians as 
a society of atheists, who, by tho most daring attack on the roligious con¬ 
stitution of the empire, liad merited tho seveiCBt ammadvoimon of the civil 
magistrate. They had separated themselves (they gloried in tho confession) 
from every mode of superstition wlnoh was received m any part of the plobo 
by the various temper of polytheism; but it was not altogotlior so evident 
what deity, or what form of worship, they had substituted for tho gods and 
temples of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea wlnoh they entertained 
of the Supreme Being escaped the gross conception of the pagan multitude, 
who wore at a Iobs to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was noitlior 
represented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor was adored 
with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars and sacrifices. 
The sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated tlioir minds to the con¬ 
templation of tho existence and attributes of the Eirst Cause, weie induced 
by reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves and their choson disciples tho 
pnvilego of this jrinlosoplnoai devotion. They wore far from admitting 
the prejudices of mankind as the standard of tiuth, but thoy considered 
them as flowing from the original disposition of human natiue; and they 
supposed that any popular mode of faith and worship which prosumod to 
disclaim the assistance of the senses would, in pioportion ns it receded 
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from superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the wanderings of the 
fancy and the visions of fanaticism. The glance which men of wit and 
learning condescended to oast on the Christian revelation served only to 
confirm their hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, which 
they might have revered, of the divine unity, was defaced hy the wild en¬ 
thusiasm and annihilated by the airy speculations of the new sectaries. 
The author of a oelebrated dialogue which has been attributed to Luoian, 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subjeot of the Trinity in a style of 
ridicule and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of human 
reason and of the inscrutable nature of the divine perfections. 

It might appear loss surprising that the founder of Christianity should not 
only bo revered by lus disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that he should 
be adored as a god. The polytheists were disposed to adopt every article 
of faith which seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or im¬ 
perfect, with the popular mythology, and the legends of Bacchus, of Her¬ 
cules, and of Aesculapius, had, in some measure, prepared their imagination 
for the appearance of the son of God under a human form. Rut they were 
astonished that the Christians should abandon the temples of those ancient 
heroes who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws, 
and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the earth, in older 
to ohooso for the exclusive objeot of their religious worship an obscure 
teacher, who, in a reoent age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen a 
sacrifice either to the malice of his own oountiymen or to the jealousy of 
the Roman government. The pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude 
for temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and 
immortality which was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild 
constancy m the nndst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal 
benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of lus actions and character, were 
insufficient, m the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want 
of fame, of empire, and of success ; and, whilst they refused to acknowledge 
his stupendous triumph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, they 
mmupiesented, or they insulted, the miraoulons birth, submissive life, and 
agouiaing doabli, of the divine autliOT of Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES 03P THE CHRISTIANS 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted in thus pre¬ 
ferring lus private sentiment to the national religion, was aggravated in 
a vory high degree by the number and union of the criminals. It is well 
known, and lias been already observed, that Roman, polioy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects; and 
that the privileges of private corporations, though, formed for the most 
harmless or benefloial purposes, were bestowed with a very sparing hand. 
Tho religious assemblies of the Christiana who had separated themselves 
from the piiblio worship appeared of a much less innocent nature s they 
were illegal in their principle, and m their consequences might become 
dangerous; nor were the emperors conscious that they violated the laws 
of justice when, for the peace of society, they prohibited those secret and 
sometimes nooturnal meetings. The pious disobedience of the Christians 
made their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a much more seri¬ 
ous and criminal light; and tho Roman princes, who might perhaps have 
suffered themselves to he disarmed by a ready submission, deeming their 
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honour concerned in the execution of their commands, sometimes attempted, 
hy rigorous punishments, to subdue tins independent Bpirit, which boldly 
acknowledged an authority superior to that of the magistrate, lhe extent 
and duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every day 
more deserving of his animadversion. We have already seen that the 
active and successful zeal of the Christians had insensibly diffused them 
through every province, and almost every city, of the empire. The new 
converts seemetl to renounce their family and country, that they might 
connect themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar society 
which everywhere assumed a different character from the rest of mankind. 
Their gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business 
and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impending calamities, 
inspired the pagans with the apprehension of some danger winch would 
arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more obsoure. 
Whatever (says Pliny-0 may the principle of their oonduot, their in¬ 
flexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment. 

The preoautionB with which the disciples of CliriBt performed tlio offices 
of religion were at first diotated by fear and neoessity ; but they were con¬ 
tinued from choice. By imitating the awful secrecy winch reigned in 
the Eleusmian mysteries, the Christians had flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more respectable in the eyes of the 
pagan world. But the event, as it often happens to the operations of 
subtle polioy, deceived tlieir wishes and their expectations. It was oon- 
oluded that they only concealed what they would have blushed to disclose. 
Their mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent and 
for suspicions credulity to believe the horiid tales which described tlio 
Christians aa the moat wicked ef human kind, who practised, in their dark 
recesses every abomination that a depraved fancy could suggest, and who 
solicited the favour of their unknown god by the sacrifice or ovory moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or to relate the cere¬ 
monies of this abhorred society. It wus asserted that a new-horn infant, 
entirely covered over with flour, was presented, like some mystic symbol 
of initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many 
a BGoret and mortal wound on the innooont victim of Ins error; that as 
soon ns the cruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up tlio blood, 
gieedily tore asunder the quivering members, and pledged themselves to 
eternal secrecy by a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was hb confidently 
affirmed that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertain¬ 
ment, m which intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust, till, 
at the appointed moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame 
was banished, nature was forgotten j and, as acoidenl might direol, the 
darkness of the night was polluted by the inoestuous commeroc of sisters 
and brothers, of sons and of mothers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LAW 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to remove oven tlio 
slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversary. Tlio Christians, 
with the intrepid security of innocence, appeal from the voice of rumour to 
the equity of the magistrates. They acknowledge that if any proof can be 
produced of the cunies winch calumny has imputed to them, they are worthy 
of the most severe punishment. They provoke the punishment, and they 
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chftllenge the pi oof. At the same time they urge, with equal truth and 
propriety, that the charge is not less devoid of probability than it is desti¬ 
tute of evidence j they ask whether anyone can seriously believe that the 
pure and holy preoepts of the gospel, which so frequently restrained the use 
of the most lawful enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of the most 
abominable crimes; that a large society should reBolve to dishonour itself in 
the eyes of its own members j and that a great number of persons of either 
sox, and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death or infamy, 
should oonsent to violate those principles wluoli nature and education had 
imprinted most deeply m their uunds. Nothing, it should seem, could 
weaken the force or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, 
unless it were the injudicious conduol of the apologists themselves, who 
betrayed the common cause of religion to giatify their devout hatred to the 
doinestio enemies of the Church. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and 
sometimes boldly assorted, that the same bloody sacrifices and the same 
moestuous festivals, wluoh were so falsely ascribed to the orthodox believers, 
were in reality celebrated by the Maroionites, by the Carpooratians, and by 
several other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate 
into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by the sentiments of men and 
still governed by the precepts of Christianity. Accusations of a similar 
kind were retorted upon the Church by the schismatics who had departed 
from its communion; and it was confessed on all sides that the most scandalous 
licentiousness of manners prevailed among great numbers of tlioso who affected 
the name of Cliristiana. A pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leisure 
nor abilities to discern the almost imperceptible line which divides the 
orthodox faith from heretical depravity, might easily have imagined that 
thou* mutual animosity had extorted the discovery of their Gammon guilt* 

It was fortunate for the repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians, that the magistrates sometimes proceeded with more temper and 
moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal; and that they 
reported, as tlio impartial result of their judicial inquiry, that the sectaries, 
who had deserted the established worship, appeared to them sincere in their 
professions, and blameless in their manners; however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, the oensure of the laws. 

History, wluoh undertakes to record the transactions of the past for the 
instruction of future ages, would ill deserve the honourable office, if she 
oondescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the maxims of per¬ 
secution. It must, however, he acknowledged that the conduct of the 
emperors who appeared the least favourable to the primitivo church is by no 
means so criminal as that of modem sovereigns, who have employed the 
arm of violence and terror against the religious opinions of any pait of 
their subjects. Prom their reflections, or even from their own feelings, a 
Charles V or a Louis XIV might have acquired a just knowledge or the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of error. 
But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers to those 
pnnoiples which inspired and authorised the inflexible obstranoy of the 
Chiistians in the cause of truth; nor could they themselves discover in 
their own breasts any motive which would have prompted them to refuse 
a legal, and ns it were a natural, submission to the sacred institutions of 
their oountry. The same reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, 
must have tended to abate the rigour of their persecutions. As they were 
actuated, not by the furious zeal of bigots but by the temperate policy of 
legislators, contempt must often have relaxed and humanity must frequently 
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have suspended the ox edition of those laws which they enacted against the 
humble ami obscure followers of Christ. From the general view of their 
character and motives, we might naturally conclude: (!) that a considerable 
time ©lapsed before they considered the now sectaries as an object deserving 
of the attention of government; (2) that in the conviction of any of their 
subjects who were accused of so very singular a crime, they proceeded with 
caution ancl reluctance; (8) that they weie modelftte in the use of punish¬ 
ments j and (i) that the afflicted church enjoyed many intervals of peace 
and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference which the most 
copious and the moat minute of pagan writers have shown to the affairs of 
the Christians, it may still be in our power to confirm each of those probable 
suppositions by the evidence of authentic facts 


tub infancy of thej ohbboh 

By the wise dispensation of providenoe, a mysterious veil was oast 
over the infancy of the church, which, till the faith of the Christians was 
mntuied and their numbers were multiplied, served to protect them not 
from the mnlioe, but even from the knowledge, of the pagan world. The 
slow and giadual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and 
innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the gospel. As they were 
by far the greater part of the race of Abraham, they were distinguished by 
the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered, up their devotions in the temple 
of Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both the law and the 
prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. The Gentile converts, 
who by a spiritual adoption had been associated to the hope of Israel, were 
likewise confounded under the garb .nd appearance of the Jews > and ns tlie 
polytheists paid less regard to articles of faith than to the external worship, 
the new sect, which carefully concealed or faintly announced its future 
greatness and ambition, was permitted to shelter itself under the general 
toleration which was granted to an ancient and oelobrated people in the 
Roman Empire. It was not long, perhaps, before the Jews tnemBolvos, 
animated with a fieroer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual 
separation of their Nazar eno brethren from the doctrine of the synagogue; 
and they would gladly have extinguished the dangerous heresy in the blood 
of its adherents. But the decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
mahoe ; and though they might sometimes exert the licentious privilege of 
sedition, they no longer possessed the administration of criminal justice $ 
nor did they find it easy to infuse into the calm breast of a Roman magis¬ 
trate the rancour of their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial governois 
declared themselves ready to listen to any aoousation that might ajfeot tlio 
public Bafety ; but ns soon ns they wore informed that it was a question not 
of facts but of words, a dispute relating only to the interpretation of tho 
Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of 
Rome seriously to discuss the obscure differences which might arise among 
a barbarous and superstitious people. The innocence of tho first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt; and the tribunal of the pagan 
magistrate often proved their moat assured refuge against the fury of tho 
synagogue. If, indeed, we were disposod to adopt the traditions of a too 
credulous antiquity, we might relate the distant peregrination, the wonder¬ 
ful achievements, and the various deaths, of the twelve Apostles; but a more 
acourato inquiry will induce us to doubt whether any of those persons who 
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had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ weio permitted, beyond the 
limits of Palestine, to seal with tlieir blood the truth of then testimony. 
Prom the ordinary term of human lifo, it may very natural^ be presumed 
that most of them wore deceased before the discontent of the Jews broke 
out into that furious war, which was terminated only by the rum of 
Jerusalem. 


PERSECUTIONS UNDER NERO 

During a long period, fiorn the death of Christ to that memorable 
Jewish rebellion, we oannot discover any traoos of Homan intolerance, un¬ 
less they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but the cruel perse¬ 
cution which was exercised by Nero against the Christians of the capital, 
thirty-(we years after the former and only two years before the latter of 
those gieat events. The character of the philosophic histouan, to whom we 
are principally indebted for the knowledge of tins singular transaction, 
would alone bo sufficient to recommend it to our most attentive consideration. 

We have seen that in the tenth year of the reign of Nero, Rome was 
afflicted by a fuo which raged beyond the memory or example of former ages. 
The monuments of Gig cum art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
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Punic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples and the most splendid palaces 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen regions or quar¬ 
ters into whioli Rome was divided, four only subsisted entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and the lemnimng seven, which had experienced 
the fury of the flames, displayed a molanoholy prospect of ruin and desolation. 
The vigilance of government appears not to have neglected any of the pre¬ 
cautions which might alleviate the sense of so dreadful a calamity. The 
imperial gardens were thrown open to the distressed multitude, temporary 
buildings were eroctod for their accommodation, and a plentiful supply of 
corn and provisions was distributed at a very moderate price. The most 
generous polioy seemed to have diotated the ediota winch regulated the 
disposition of the streets and the construction of private houses; and as 
usually happens in an age of prosperity, tho conflagration of Rome, in the 
course of a few years, produced a new city, more regular and more beautiful 
than the former. But all tho prudence and humanity affected by Nero on 
this occasion were insufficient to preserve him from the popular suspicion. 
Every orimo might bo imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother 5 nor 
could the prince who prostitutod Ins person and dignity in tiie theatre be 
deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused tho omporor as tho incendiary of his own capital; and ns the most 
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incredible stones are the best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it 
was gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity 
which he had occasioned, amused luniself with singing to his lyre the destruc¬ 
tion of ancient Troy. To divert a suspicion which the power of despotism 
was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own place 
some fictitious criminals. 

“With this view,” continues Tacitus,* “he inflicted the most exquisite 
tortures on those men who, under the vulgar appellation of Christiana, wero 
already branded with deserved infamy. They derived their name and origin 
from Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, had suffered death by the sentence 
of the procurator Pontius Pilate. For tv while this dire superstition was 
checked, but it again burst forth, and not only sproad itself over Judea, 
the first seat of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Romo, tho 
common asylum, which receives and proteots whatever is nnpuro, whatever la 
atrocious. The confessions of those who were soized discovered a great 
multitude of then* accomplices, and they were all convicted, not so much for 
tho crime of setting fire to the city, as for their hatred of human kind. They 
died m torments, and their torments wore unbittored by insult and doiision. 
Some were nailed on crosses ; others sewn up in tho skins of wild boosts and 
exposed to tho fury of dogs, others again, smeared over with combustible 
materials, were used ns toichos to illuminate the darkness of tho night. 
The garden b of Nero were destined for tho melancholy spectacle, winch was 
accompanied with a horse race, and honoured with tho presence of the em¬ 
peror, who mingled with tho populace in the dress and attitude of a olianoteei. 
The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed tlie most exemplary punishment; 
but tho public abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unhappy wretches were eaetifioecl not so much, to tho public welfare 
ftB to the oruelby of a jealous tyrant.” 

Those who survey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind may 
observe that the gardens and oiious of Nero on the Yatioan, which wore 
polluted with the blood of the first Christians, have been rendered still 
more famous by the triumph and by the abuse of tiie persecuted religion. 
Ou the same spot a temple, which rar surpasses the anoient glories of the 
Capitol, has been since erected by tho Christian pontiffs; who, deriving 
their claim of universal dominion from a humble fisherman of Galileo, havo 
succeeded to the throne of the orosars, given laws to the barbarian con¬ 
querors of Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdiction from tho coast of 
the Baltic to tho shores of the Paoifio Ocean. 

But 1? lfc wou ld be improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s pevseou- 
i i we Ilave some observations that may servo to remove the 
aithoultieB with which it is perplexed, and to throw some light on tho subse¬ 
quent history of the ohurcb. 

(1) The most sceptical critioism is obliged to respeot the truth of this 
extraordmaiy fact ana the integrity of this celebrated passage of Tacitus, 
lne former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius, who montions 
the punishment which Nero inflicted on the Clnistians, a Hect of men who 
naci etnbraaed a new and criminal superstition. Tho latter may be proved 
b y *[ lfl consent of the most ancient manuscripts; by tho inimitable character 
ot tne style of raoitns; by Ins reputation, which guarded his text from the 
interpolations of Pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration, which 
aoouseu tile first Christians of the most atrocious emnes, without insinuating 
that the^ possessed any miraculous or even magioal powers above tho rest of 
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(2) Notwithstanding it is probable lliafc Tacitus was bom some years 
before the fire of Rome, he could derive only from reading and conversation 
the knowledge of an event which happened dm mg his infancy. Before ho 
gave himself to the public, he calmly waited till Ilia genius had attained its 
full maturity, and he was more than, forty years of age when a grateful regard 
for the memory of the virtuous Agncola extorted from him the most early 
of those historical compositions which will delight and instruct the most dis¬ 
tant posterity. After making a trial of his strength in the life of Agrioola 
and the description of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, a most 
arduous woik — the history of Rome, m thirty books, from the fall of Nero 
to the accession of Neiva. The administration of Nerva introduced an age 
of justice and prospeiity, which Tacitus had destined for the occupation of 
his old ago, but when ho took a nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, 
that it was a more honourable or a less invidious office to record the vices 
of past tyrants than to celebrate the vntues of iv reigning monarch, he ohoBe 
rather to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate 
successors of Augustus. To colleot, to dispose, and to adorn a series of 
fourscore years m an immortal work, every sentence of winch is pregnant 
with the deepest observations and the most lively images, was an undertaking 
sufficient to oxoroise the genius of Taoitua himself during the greater part 
of his life. In the last years of tlio reign of Trajan, whilst the victorious 
monarch extended the power of Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian 
was describing, in the second and fourth books of his annals, the tyranny 
of Tiberius; and the emperor Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne 
befoie Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of lus work, could relate the fire 
of tho capital.and the oruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate Christians. 
At tho distance of sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to adopt the 
narratives of contemporaries, but it was natural for the philosopher to 
indulge himself m the description of the origin, the progress, and the char¬ 
acter of the new seot, not so inuoh according to the knowledge or prejudices 
of the ago of Nero, ns according to those of the tune of Hadrian. 

(8) Tacitus very frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his 
readers to supply those intermediate circumstances and ideas whioh, in his 
extreme conciseness, lie has thought proper to suppress. We may, therefore, 

S resume to imagine some probable cause whioh could direct the oruelty of 
fero against the Christians of Rome, whoso obscurity, as well as innocence, 
should have shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice, 
The Jews, who woro numerous in tho capital, and oppressed in their own coun¬ 
try, were a mucli fitter object for the suspicions oi the emperor and of the 
people; nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already dis¬ 
covered their abhorrence of tho Roman yoke, might have reoourse to tho most 
atrocious means of gratifying then* implacable revenge. But the Jews pos¬ 
sessed very poweiful advooatoB in the palnoe, and even in the heart of the 
tyrant—his wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppaa, and a favourite player 
of the race of Abraham, who had already employed their intercession in be¬ 
half of the obnoxious people. In their room it was neoessitry to offer some 
other victims, and it might easily be suggested that, although the genuine 
followers of Moses were innocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among 
them a now and pormoious soot of Galiltaons, which was capable of the most 
horrid crimes. Under the appellation of Galikeans, two distinctions of men 
were confounded, the most opposite to eacli other in their manners and princi¬ 
ples ; the disciples who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
zealots who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonile. The former 
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were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human kind; and the only 
resemblance between them consisted m the sarno inflexible constancy which, 
in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 
The followers of Judas, who impelled their countrymen into rebellion, were 
soon buned under the Turns oi Jerusalem 5 whilst those of Jesus, Tunwra by 
the more celebrated name of Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman 
Empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appro¬ 
priate to the Christians the guilt and the sufferings which lie might, with far 
greater truth and justice, have attributed, to a seot whose odious memory was 
almost extinguished! 

( 4 ) Whatever opinion may bo entertained of tins conjecture (for it is no 
more than a conjectiuc), it is evident that the effect, us well ns the cause, of 
Nero’s persecution was confined to the walls of Rome; that the religious 
tenets of the Goliltoans, or Christians, were never made a subject of punish¬ 
ment, or even of inquiry; and that, us tho idea of their sufferings was for a 
long tune connected with tho idea of oruelty and injustice, tho moderation 
of succeeding princes inclined them to spare a sect oppressed by a tyrant 
whose rage had been usually dirooted against virtue olid innocence. « 

Thus the mnssaore of the year 64 is not, strictly speaking, a religious 
persecution, although, m tlio opinion of the pagans, there remained a 
stain on tho Cliristiana. Tlieir name came out of the darkness in an in¬ 
auspicious manner. It remained linked with a great public disaster, and 
perhaps with a terrible crime in which authority pretended to traoo their 
influence. The second traditional persecution took place in tho last year of 
the reign of Donutian. Wo have seen to what it has boon reduced. There 
is no traoo of any ediot, no explicit evidence 111 profane or ooolosiftstioeil lit¬ 
erature, until the middle of the second oentury. Soveial passages must bo 
subtly combined to draw the inference of notions brought against many 
of the Christians, and we are reduced to suppositions to decide the cause. 
The accusation of impiety appears, but it cannot be Bftid whether this charge 
is of a religious character; and it seems doubtful. 


PERSECUTION UNDER TRAJAN AND THE ANTONINES 

It is under the reign of Trajan that tho persecution o{ Christianity is 
really inaugurated. A thick cloud lioveis over this now crime, howevei, 
and ovei the proceedings which me to follow. Pliny does not know where 
to find the proof of the ornne. Trajan, 111 Ins reply, points to tho statute 
law. The Christians, from this time, are beyond the reach of tho law 
However, if fliore are 110 complaints and no accusers come forward, tho 
authorities will leave them in peaeo. If they are impeached in the court of 
justice they will be condemned unlesB they forswear themselves. This 
equivocal law regulated the position of tlie Christians under the rule of tho 
fixst thiee successors of Trajan Neither Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 1101 
Marcus Aurelius softened or aggravated it. 

Under the rule of these princes, the best, most just, and most humane 
the empire ever knew, tho condemnations of the Christians are more fre¬ 
quent. It is because the Christians are raoro numerous, and here and there 
bolder, doubtless, and more imprudent; it is also because there is a new 
aotor on the stage, an anonymous actor, passionate, capricious, easily irri¬ 
tated, and formidable in anger—the crowd, whose injunctions and whose 
cries for death sometimes take the place of that accuser lequired hy the 
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edict of Trajan. Or in public calamities it is on tlie Christians that the 
wrath of the crowd foils. A teiriblo fate overtakes their conventicles and 
sacred rites. They hide themselves and avoid all feasts, they smile when 
others weep, and seem sacl iu times of prosperity. 

Neithei their altars, the name, nor the symbol of their god is known. 
Blood is shed at then* nocturnal meetings. Children are sacrificed, devoured 
by the initiated, and theie are scenes of unspeakable debauchery. This is 
what is said, and in certain circumstances the least spark is sufficient to 
kindle the fury of the multitude assembled in the amphitheatres or the 
circus. Will tlie magistrates contend with the rioters ? Will they take up 
the cause of men legally outside the common law? The voice of the public 
speaks, and they obey. This, together with certain enmities and private 
grudges, is, doubtless, the explanation of tho sentences pronounced m Rome, 
and especially in the provinces, under tlie Antonmes. This is wliat would 
seem to have taken place m Smyrna in the year 155 , and at Lyons in 177 . 
The orowd is tho accuser. 

It is the orowd that singles 
out the Christians and sen¬ 
tences them to death, and 
it is only occasionally that 
the sentence which it has 
pronounced is not fulfilled 

Throe rescripts have 
been drawn lip which Ha¬ 
drian, Antoninus, and Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius successively 
are said to have made out 
in favour of tlie Christians, 
and from one to the other 
of these ediots there is, as 
it wero, a crescendo of kind¬ 
ness and toleration. The 
first of these princes f orbidB 
the legates to condemn tho 
Christians to satisfy the 
clamouring of the people. 

Tho last, Marcus Aurelius, testifies to the power of the Christians, whose 
kindness lie lias experienced and whom ho fears to see turned against hun, 
and grants them full liberty of worship. In our opinion these ediots are 
manifestly apocryphal, although it is perhaps true that tlie emperors, supreme 
guardians of the law, saw with displeasure tho violent oapnoes of popular 
brutality take the place of legal measures, and violate, as it were, tlie majesty 
of Roman jusfcico; and they may have written in this sense to their agents. 
Hadrian especially, the most vigilant guardian of order in the provincial 
administration, may have done this. 

But tlie sentences pronounced against tlie Christians under the rule of 
the Antonines, and tlie numerous defences m which the apologists, even at 
this moment, make an appeal to the justice of the empeiors, claiming com¬ 
mon law for tho Christians, prove clearly that tlie law which condemned 
thorn on acoouiit of fchoir profession of faith had not been repealed. 

Tho Antonines invariably made land and humane prinoes, lovers of jus¬ 
tice, sparing of the lives of their subjoots. Marcus Aurelius, in particular, 
went too far in liis complaisance and goodness of heart. Tlie principle of the 
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btoioal philosophy he had embraced, and winch lie was proud to follow, taught; 
the inviolability of liberty ill private life, and far from advising tlio perse¬ 
cution of opinions, it must lather have taught reBpeot for thorn. 

On the other hand, m spite of a visible tendency on the part of the 
authorities at this time to restore or to strengthen the old lloman discipline, 
in spite of the alhanoe entered upon between philosophy and the popular 
religion, multifarious worships flourished freely throughout the empire. 
The emperors, whose official devoutness has nothing exclusive, arc admitted, 
hhe Hadrian, into the alien churches, or, like Marcus Aurelius, do not fear 
to make an appeal in urgent oases to all known religions. Amongst the 
philosophers, some, regarding such matters with contempt, state that the 
diversity matters but little provided that the lioavonly sontunont is m 
the soul; others, incredulous and sceptical like Lucian, scoff with impunity 
at all the gods and religious symbols, spaiing none. Tlicro is nothing in 
the empire resembling n state religion, it would even bo difficult to say 
precisely winch is Lho religion of the majority of tlio oitizons. 

Polytheism means diversity and confusion There is no common formu¬ 
lary, or catechism, nothing resembling the doctrinal teaching of a listed and 
definite theology. All the gods are accounted good, and the newest boom 
to possess extraordinary virtues. Whence comes it that Christianity alone 
is excluded from universal toleration and is legally without the rights ot 
the law ? Whilst staving to answer tins question* there is the risk ot defin¬ 
ing and exaggerating ideas which hovaretl vaguely m the minds oE the 
princes and statesmen of that tunc, and of 1 educing dim notions to too fixed 
formulas. The Christians in the Beoond century aio usually taxed with 
atheism and impiety. It is cerium that the apologists luivo Lur play in 
replying to this imputation, and answer it triumphantly. Tlio fact however 
remains that Christianity was the absolute negation of all tlio symbols of 
pagan naturalism, that it condemned and repudiated without exception all 
the gods and all worships, and aspired to destroy and replace thorn. Lucian, 
it is true, wciB not more respectful to the various prevailing superstitions, 
but Lucian’s invectives were an individual pioco of wit. IIo did not attempt 
to raiso altar against altar, lio did not do the work of destruction in view of 
Xiropagandn. He did not work ugmnsfc the institutions in the utuiiQ of a 
new community. He remained faithful to the old philosophical tradition. 
His burst of laughter was ns the lost hostile note uttered by philosophy, 
before disarming and offering a hand to the popular religion. 

The Christian objectors, also bitter, were far moro in earnest and more 
formidable. Their attacks amounted to a general assault, and oloukod a 
manifestly subversive design. They did not scoff for the more sake of 
scoffing, but to overthrow and to muke a distinct placo for their own com¬ 
munity, establishing it on new foundations. Authority respeots the individ¬ 
ual conscience, and grants it tlio greatest license, but the general coiiHoienco 
is whats is called conspiracy 

There is here no tooiu for doubt. Impiety and atheism are in fact not 
puiely religious names, in the modern sense, but political imputations. 
Religions m the empire are matters of state, or rather religiou and. the 
Btnte form only one commonwealth, of which the emperor is tlio head, 
Lucian was free to be impious or atheistical. Ho mfore nee is to be drawn 
from tins, however, though he may here and there have either imitators or 
disoiples. 

But the Christian is not mi individual unit, his name is legion, lie is 
a member of an association, a party which cannot be confounded with a 
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philosophical school. lie belongs to an organised body which has its mem¬ 
bers everywhere , which possesses a distinctive language, rallying signs, a 
hierarchy, and a common purse maintained by voluntary contributions; 
which holds clandestine meetings, celebrates uootumal rites of which popular 
imagination is afraid, and possesses certain means of operation at a distance 
by means of delegates 01 circulars. And what an organisation it is I Its 
membeis m Gaul have communication -with Rome, and with the oities of 
Asia and Phrygia. It covers the entire empire with an invisible network 
Philosophy, the daughter of curiosity and the work of the brain, divides, 
Christian belief unites. 

Do not these associates, these collegictti of a new species, whose secret 
designs and whose nearest hopes are unknown, but are in. nnv case manifestly 
m accordance with liatied of the moials, the customs, and the institutions of 
the empire, form the beginning of a state within a state ? Aie they not a 
menaoo to the public class, that which at all times is reported inseparable 
from the preservation of existing institutions ? These are enemies; the more 
so that community of faith, hatred of the state, and the bond of a oommon 
fear in the presence of danger and of proscription holds them together. 

Perbinax, on attaining to the imperial dignity, gave this for the first 
watchword: “Lot us fight”—a virile watchword,and one suited also to the 
reign of Marous Aurelius. In foot, on the frontiers the barbarians are 
hastening to arm. Of the thirty legions of wlnoh he has the disposal, the 
emperor is foroed to muster twenty with numerous auxiliaries to drive them 
beyond the Danube, and hold them in awe During this time, other peace¬ 
ful barbarians, as they are called, profess contempt for their country, ener¬ 
vate their minds by an unnerving mysticism, detaching themselves from 
masculine duties and the rough obligations of civil and military life, and by 
their attacks and their counsels noiselessly lay the mine winch will engulf 
the fortunes of Rome. 

They respect, they say, the established powers, and offer up praj'ers to 
their godB on behalf of the emperor; but they are heard to say that marriage 
is a corruption, and n Christian slave dares to reply to the judge that Christ 
has freed bin, and amongst the foundations on which the state and society, 
decency, family ties, and religion rest, there ib not one institution which 
finds favour in their sight. 

The Btate lias need of the devotion of all. It is a oritioal moment. A 
war, which all good citizens must consider as a holy war, is added to tlie 
scourge which devastates the empire. The stake is, perhaps, civilisation 
ltaelf. The Christians aie reluctant to serve the country at home or abroad. 
They wish to be neither soldiers nor magistrates. They glory in being 
citizens of heaven. They wrap thomselvea up in meditation, controversy, 
and the exorcises of their piety. The community is threatened. In every 
town they have made for themselves a city of their own olioosing, a sooietv 
separate and apart, of whioh, they say, God himself is tlie founder, which, 
they call their ohuroh, and to wlnoh they dedicate all their attention and 
their zeal. The servioe of their church is the sole thing which moves them. 
The duties it imposes are, in tlieir eyes, the only essential and necessary 
duties. 

The prince, their country, the public good, civilisation, Roman splendour, 
are to them merely resounding names or vain idols. The ohuroh is their 
oountry, their city, and tlieir camp, This doubtless is the meaning^ of the 
noousation, 14 enemies of tlie public,” whioh is applied to the Christians. 
Doubtless neither the princes nor the magistrates saw it in precisely that 
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light. The Christian prophets foretold the end of the world in the year 196. 
T?iey did not foresee Constantine and Theodosius, the old religion perse¬ 
cuted in its turn, and forced to hide from tlia revenge of tlio Christians, the 
apologists returned, Libamus imploring in the name of art that the temples 
and statues of the gods might he spared, and Simmuclius m the name of 
Roman splendour ashing mercy for the threatened altar of victory. 

The danger wits neither bo urgent nor so clear m the second century. 
Melito of Sarchs was wont to say with the gravity of conviotion that tlio 
power and splendour of the empire had augmented with Christianity. 
Others, with equal sincerity, protested that the Christians did not think of 
agitating the Btate, that they had never been found amongst those who 
stirred up seditious and military revolutions; that, on the contrary, they 
kept themselves aloof from all parties, and rendered unto Ctesar that whioh 
was Ins due—neither adoration nor incense, but civil submission and obedi¬ 
ence. Several times since the destruction of their temple in the year 70, 
the Jews had risen in arms to shake off the Roman despotism, to save 
or avenge their independence. The Christians could not be lopronehod 
with any revolt, it is true that, sprung from every lace, and for the greater 
part from pagan families, they had no nationality to vinclioato or re-establish. 
None of them, moreover, had asserted a mission to revolutionise society. 

Saving tlio spiritual junsdiction, tboy freely nbancloned all other matters, 
or held them of small acoounfc. During the first two centuries dcsjuBed, 
maltroated, spat upon, under the ban of opinion and of the law, and often 
put to death, they were everywhere seen to be patient and resigned, spoak- 
mg less of the world than of heaven, and full of confidence in a master who 
does no wiong and who con repair injustice. 

Thus no precise explanation can be advnnoed to ncoount for their being 
styled public enemies. They were the seeds of a now society; one of tlioir 
doctors stated that their presence deferred the terrestrial judgmont and 
preserved the empire from ruin and corruption. 

The true and philosophical significance of the persecutions is thus tlio 
defenoe of the empire ana its institutions, threatened by a now and incom¬ 
prehensible spirit. The omperovs dining tlio second century did not boo 
tins public danger clearly; they felt it instinctively, and on its aocount they 
strove to fortify or to awaken religion and patriotism.^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. ASPECTS OF CIVILISATION OF THE 
FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF THE EMPIRE 

TJIB SPIRIT OF THE TRIES 

lx the first century of the empire the political circumstances of the world 
were in a deplorable condition. Power was entirely concentrated in Rome 
and the legions, and there the most shameful aud degrading scenes occurred. 
The Roman aristocracy which had conquered the world, and which, in fact, 
alone had a share in the government under tlio rule of the Caesars, gave 
themselves up to saturnalian crimes of the most unbridled kind ever wit¬ 
nessed. 

Ctesar and Augustus, when instituting the imperial office, had clearly 
discerned the needs of their tunes. The world was politically so corrupt 
that no other form of government would have been possible Since Rome 
had conquered numberless provinces, the ancient constitution, founded on 
the privileges of the patrician families, who were a species of obstinate and 
malevolent Tories, oould no longer continue. Blit Augustus in leaving the 
future to chanoo had entirely neglected his political duty. Without legit¬ 
imate heirs, without laws of eloction, without pioper rules of adoption, 
without constitutional limits, Crosarisin was like an enormous weight oil the 
deck of a ship without ballast. The most terrible upheavals were inevitable. 

Three times in one century, under Caligula, under Nero, and under Domi- 
tian, the greatest power that has ever existed fell into the hands of execrable 
or extravagant men. The results were seen in horrors wliioh have hardly 
been surpassed by the monsters of Mongolian dynasties. 1 In the fatal suc¬ 
cession of rulers, we are almost reduced to malting excuses for Tiberius, who 
was wholly wiokod only towards the end of his life, or Claudius, who was 
only eoccntno, wanting in judgment, and surrounded by evil counsellors. 

The most shameful ignominies of the empire, suoli as the apotheosis of the 
emperor and his deification when still living, came from tlie East and more 
particularly from Egypt, which was then the most corrupt country in the 
world. The true Roman spirit still existed. Human nobility was far from 

f 1 It ia well to tear In mind tliat a more optimistic view of the early empire has Us supporters. 
As has already been pointed out, there aro different estimates of such emperors as Tlberins. It 
is urged, also, that the oraoUlcs and vices of the empoxors affected but a limited drole, and that 
meantime the provinces might be well governed, healthful, and prosperous It has been alleged, 
c o , that Tiberius and Domitlan Tuled the provinces better than the Antonlnes. j 
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being extinct. There wos still great traditional pride m some families, who 
came into power with Nerva, who rendered the age of tlio Antonmes glorious. 
An epoch during which suoh absolutely virtuous people lived as, for example, 
Quintilian, Pliny the Younger, and Tacitus Tare reputed to have boon], 
is not nu epoch of which oue neod despair. Outward debauchery did not 
touch the great foundation of honesty and sobriety whioli still existed m 
good Roman sooiety; a few families wore still models of good conduct, of 
devotion to duty, of concord and solid virtue. Admirable wives and admi¬ 
rable fustoia weie still to be found in the houses of the patricians Was there 
ever a more touching fate than that of tlio olinato and youthful OotaYin, 
daughter of Claudius and wife of Nero, who remained pure in the midst of 
all this infamy, and was put to dentil at twonty-lwo yews of ago, with¬ 
out ever having known happiness ? Women who in inscriptions aro called 
Gaatmcmce, uniwra are not rare. Wives accompany their husbands into 
exile, others share then* heioic dentil The old Roman, simplicity was not 
entirely lost, ohildron weio wisely and carefully educated. Tlio must nristu- 
cratie women were known to work m wool •» the vanities of the toilet were 
almost unknown in the beat families. 

Those excellent statesmen who under Trajiui seemed to sprmg from tlio 
ground weic not the product of the moment. Thoy lmd boon in office 
during the preceding reigns, only thoy had hud but little influence, being kept 
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iu the background by the freedmen. and infamous favourites of the emperor. 
Men of the greatest merit thus oooupied high places under Noro. Tlio frnmo- 
worlc was good, and the rise of the bad emperors to power, although disas¬ 
trous, did not suffice to ohango the gonoral order of things and tho principles 
of the state. The etnpne, far from being deondent, was in all tho vigour of 
a most robust youth. The deoatlenco was to como two hundred years later, 
nud strange to say under far less wiokod ompeiors. 

Politically the situation was analogous to that of Franco, which since the 
Revolution has never enjoyed a direct succession of its ruling powors, and 
can pass through perilous fortunes without hopelessly damaging its internal 
organisation and national force. We naturally compare tlio first century 
of the empno to the eighteenth century, an epoch absolutely uoriupt if wo 
judge from the collections of nueodotes belonging to tlio tunes, and during 
which certain families nevertheless maintained their austere ousIoihh. 

Philosophy made alliance with the honest Roman families and offerod a 
noble resistance. The school of atoios produced such grand oliaraotars as 
Gi emu tins Cordus, Tlirnsea, IIel\idius Pnsous, Annams uornutus, Musonuis 
Rufus—all admirable upholders of aristocratic virtue. The rigidity and 
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exaggeration of tins school were due to the hornhle cruelty of tlio government 
of the ocosars. The one idea of a man of real worth was to accustom himself to 
pain and to prepare for dentil. Lucan with bad taste, and Peraiua with supenoi 
talent, expressed the highest sentiments of a gical spirit Seneca the phi¬ 
losopher, Plmy the Elder, and Papinus Fabianus kept up a high standard of 
learning and philosophy. All wcro not corrupted , there were some sinning 
lights; but too often their only alternative was death. The ignoble por¬ 
tion of humanity from tnno to time got the upper hand. Tlio spirit of frenzy 
and of cruelty then burst forth and turned Rome into a vei liable hell. 

The government, wlncli in Rome was so uncertain, was far better in the 
provinces, and the shocks which disturbed the capital were liardly felt theie. 
In spite of its faults the Roman administration was far superior to the 
monarchies and republics which had disappeared through conquest. The 
reign of sovereign municipalities had passed away many centuries before. 
The small states had been killod by their egotism, their jealousy, their igno¬ 
rance, and tlieii disregard of pnvalo rights. The old Grecian life, made up 
of struggles ontiiely external, no longer satisfied the people. It liad been 
charming m its day; but tluit brilliant Olympus, a democracy of demi-gods, 
having lost its freshness, had become hard, unfeeling, ymn, superficial, for 
lack of sincerity and leal upnghtness. This was the cause which resulted in 
the Macedonian domination, followed by Roman rule 

The evils of excessive centralization were yet unknown to the empire. Up 
to the time of Diocletian the towns and provinces were allowed great liberty. 
In Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Lower Armenia, and Thrace there were inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms under the protection of Romo. These kingdoms only 
beoarae sources of dangci from the time of Caligula onwards, because the 
groat and f.u-sighted policy wlncli Augustus liad traced with regard to them 
had not boon oairied out. The free towns—and they were numerous — 
governed themselves according to their own laws , they lmd legislative 
power and administered justice ns m a self-governing country , until the 
third century, municipal decrees were promulgated with the formula, 
“ the senate and the people.” Theatres served not only for Bcemo pleasures, 
they were everywhere centres of agitation and public opinion. The favour 
of the Romans towards the human race was the theme of some adulatory ora¬ 
tions which wore not, however, devoid of all sincerity. The doctrine of the 
“ Roman peace,” the idea of a great democracy organised under the protection 
of Rome, was the basis of all thought. A Greek orator displayed vast 
learning in proving that the glory of Rome ought to be regarded by all the 
branches of the Hollomo race as a soit of common inheritance. As far as 
Syria, Asm Minor, and Egypt are concerned, it may be said that the Roman 
conquest did not destroy a Bingle liberty. Thoso countries wore either 
indifferent to political life or had never known it. 

In spite of the exactions of the governors and the acts of violence insep¬ 
arable from absolute government, the world, in many ways, had never been so 
happy. An administration coming front a centre far away was such an 
advantage, that even tho pillage of the priotors of the latter end of the re- 
pubUo cud not succeed in rendering it odious. Moreover, the lex Julia 
liad greatly limited the field of abuses and extortion. Exoeptmg under Nero, 
the frillies or tho cruelty of tho emperor did not go beyond the Roman aris¬ 
tocracy and the immediate surroundings of the prince. Never lmd those 
who wished to leave politics alone lived m greater peace. The republic of 
anoieut timeB, whore everyone was forced into party quarrels, was not pleasant 
to live in; supersession and exile were too frequent. 
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Now it seemed ns if the times were ripe for wide propngandism, superior 
to the quarrels of little towns, to the rivalries of dynasties. Attempts against 
liberty owed their origin to the independence which still remained to the 
provinces find communities, lather than to the Roman administration. In 
those conquered countries where political needs had not existed for several 
centuries, and wheie the people were deprived only of the power of tearing each 
other to pieces by continual warfare, the empire was an era of prosperity and 
welfare until then unknown and, we may add without paradox, of libeily. 
On the one hand the freedom of tyade, and industry, and that personal liberty 
of which the Greek had no idea, became possible. On the other hand 
the freedom which consists m liberty of opinion could only be benefited 
by the new regime. 

This liberty always gains m dealing with kings and princes more than in 
dealing with a jealous and narrow-minded middle olaas. The Gieok republics 
had no such liberty of opinion. The Crieoks achieved great tilings without 
it, thanks to the unequalled power of their genius, but foi all that, Athens 
was actually under an inquisition. The inquisitor was the nrohon, the holy 
office was the royal portico where charges of impiety wore tried. Accusa¬ 
tions of this imtuie were very frequent—it was the favourite theme of Atlio 
orators. Not only philosophical offences, such as denying God or providence, 
but the slightest oftenco against the municipal doctrines, preaching a strange 
religion, the most puerile omissions of the scrupulous laws pertaining to the 
mysteries, wore crimes punished with death. The gods whom Aristophanes 
scoffed at on the stage ootild sometimes slay. They slew Socrates, they all 
but slew Alcibindes, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Theodorus the atheist, Diag- 
orns of Melos, Prodicus of Ceos, Stilpo, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Aspasin, 
Euripides, were more or less seiiously threatened. 

Liberty of thought was, in fact, the fruit of the kingdoms which sprang 
from the Macedonian conquest. Attalus and Ptolemy were the first to give 
to thinkers a liberty which none of the old republics had over offered them. 
The Romon Empire continued on the same lines. There existed, under the 
empire, more than one severe law against philosophers, but that was on account 
of their meddling in politics. One might look m vain, in the collection of 
Roman laws previous to Constantine, for a passage against liboity of thought, 
or m the history of the emperors for a lawsuit about abstract dootrines. 
Not a scholar was disturbed. Men who would have been burned in tho 
Middle Ages, such ns Galen, Lucian, Plotinus, lived peacefully, protected by 
the law. 

Tlio empire iimugmated a period of liberty, in the sense that it abolished 
absolute government m families, towns, and tribes, and replaced or modified 
such governments by that of the state. Absolute power is oven more vexa¬ 
tious than usual when it exercises its power in a narrower circle. The ancient 
republics and feudalism tyrannised over tho individual more than the stale 
lms ever done. Granted that the Roman Empire, at certain epochs, cruelly 
persecuted Christianity, at least it did not kill it. The republics would have 
made it quite impossible; Judaism, if it had not felt the pressure of Roman 
authority, would have sufficed to crush it. It was the Roman magistrates 
who prevented the Pharisees from destroying Christianity 

A broad idea of universal brotherhood, the outcome for the most part of 
stoicism, and a kind of general sentiment of humanity were tlio fruit of tho 
less narrow form of government, and of the less circumscribed education to 
which the individual was subjected. A new era and. new worlds were 
dreamed of. The public wealth was great, and, m spite of tlio imperfections 
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of the economic doctrines of the times, comfoit wits widespread. Manners 
were not what they arc often imagined to be. In Rome, certainly, vice 
vaunted itself with revolting oymcism. Theatres, above all, had introduced 
horrible depravity; ceitain countries, suoli as Egypt, had also fallen to the 
lowest depths. But in the greater number of the provinces there existed a 
middle class, amongst whom kindness, conjugal fidelity, domestic virtue, and 
upiightness were sufficiently common. 

Does there exist a more charming and ideal pioture of family life in the 
world of the honest middle class of small towns than that described by Plu¬ 
tarch? What good nature, what peaceful lmbits, what chaste and amiable 
simplicity ( CJuoronoa was certainly not the only town where life was so 
pure and innocent. There still lemained in the general customs, even be¬ 
yond Rome, something cruel, either as a relic of ancient habits, everywhere 
equally sanguinary, or through the special influence of Roman austerity 
But there was improvement in that 1 aspect. What sweet and puie senti¬ 
ment, what an impression of melancholy tenderness there is in the writings 
of Virgil and of Tibullus I The world was taking shape and losing its ancient 
rigour, acquiring freedom and moral sensibility. Principles of humanity 



spread everywhere , equality and abstract ideas of the rights of man were 
loudly preached by stoicism. Woman, thankB to the system of dowries 
under Roman law, became more and moie her own mistress; rules as to the 
treatment of slaves were mode— Sciiocn dined with Ins. Slaves were no longer 
neoesearily the grotesque and evil beings who were introduced into Latin 
plays to ho laughed at, and of whom Cato urges that they should bo treated 
os beasts of buiden. Tunes had changed. The slave was ius master’s moral 
equal, and admittedly capable of vntue and fidelity, of vvhioh ho gave proof 
Prejudice concerning nobility of birth was diminishing. 

Humane and just laws were passed even under the worst emperors. Tibe¬ 
rius was an able financier ; he founded a system of land tenure on n sound 
basis. Nero introduced into the system of taxation, until then iniquitous 
and baibarons, improvements which might shame even the present day. The 
progress made in legislation was considerable, although the death penalty 
was muoh too common. Love for the poor, oharity, and universal sympathy 
were accounted virtues. 

The theatre was one of the scandals which gave the greatest offence to 
virtuous people, and one of the first oauscs to exoite the antipathy of Jews 
and Judoisors of all kinds against the profane civilisation of the time. These 
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gigantic cauldrons seemed to tliem sewers in which all the ■vices simmered. 
Whilst the front rows vrero applauding, scenes of the greatest repulsiveness 
and horror were often taking plaoe on the upper benches. In the provinces 
gladiatorial combats were only established with difficulty’. The Hellenic 
countries, at least, disapproved of them, and kept for the most part to the 
ancient Greek exercises. In the East, cruel games always preserved a 
marked stamp of their Roman origin. The Athenians, wishing to rival the 
Corinthians, having one clay discussed the subject of imitating their barbar¬ 
ous games, a philosopher got tip and proposed that first of all the altar of 
Pity should lie overthrown. The horror of the theatre, the stadium, the 
gymnasium, that is of all publio plaoes which were the essential elements 
oi a Greek or Roman town, was thus one of the deepest sentiments of the 
Christians, and one of those which had the greatest results. 

Ancient civilisation was of ft public kmd ; everything took place in the 
open an*, befoie the assembled citizens; in. opposition to ours, where life is 
piivate and secluded within the precincts of the home. The theatre had 
succeeded the agora and the Forum. The anathema huiled against the 
theatres reflected upon the whole of society. A deep rivalry was established 
between the church, on the one hand, and the public games on tlio othor. 
The slave, hunted from the games, took refuge in the enure]u One cannot 
sit down in these gloomy arenas, winch are always the best preserved, remains 
of an ancient town, without seeing in. spirit the struggle between the two 
classes; here, the poor honest man, seated in the last row, hiding his face and 
going out indignant, there a philosopher gottmg up suddenly and reproach¬ 
ing the crowd with its depravity. 

These instances were rare m tlie first century. Nevertheless protesta¬ 
tions began to be heard, and the theatre fell into disrepute. The legislation 
and administration of the empiie was still in a state of chaos. The cen¬ 
tral despotism, municipal and provincial liberty, the oapnoe of governors, the 
outrages of independent communities, jostled each other violently. But re¬ 
ligious liberty gained in these conflicts The peifooled tuitooialie government 
which was established from the time of Trajan was to bo far nune fatal to 
the newly born religion than the state of disorder, fertile m surprises, and 
the absenoe of a regular police winch characterised the timo of the oamrs. 

The institutions for public relief, founded on the principle that the state 
1 ms paternal duties towards its subjects, only developed to tiny groat degree 
from the time of Neiva and Trajan onwards. A few instances of it are 
however found during the first century. There already exiatod asylums 
for children, organised distributions of food to tlio needy, fixed prices for 
bread with indemnities to the bakers, precautions for provisioning, premiums 
and msuranoe for ship-owners, bread bonuses, which permitted the purchase 
of corn at a reduced rate. All the emperors, without exception, showed 
the greatest solicitude for these questions, minor ones, perhaps, but such as 
at certain epochs took precedence of all others. In remote antiquity, it 
might ho said, tlio world needed no chanty. The woild was then young 
and vigorous, almshouses were useless. The good and simple Homeric 
ofcluos, according to whioh the guest and the beggar come fioui Jupiter, are 
the ethics of a robust and gay adolescence. 

Greece, in her classical age, enunoiated tlio most exquisite maxims of 
P l ly* beneficence, of humanity, without a latent thought of social anxiety 
or of melancholy. Man in that epoch was still healthy and happy, evil 
could not be realised. With respect to mutual assistance the Greeks were 
tar m advance of the Romans. No liberal and benevolent disposition came 
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from that oruel aristocracy which exercised such oppressive sway during the 
republic. At the time of which we are writing the colossal fortunes of the 
aristocracy, luxury, the concentration of population in certain places, and 
especially the hardness of heart peculiar to the Roman and his aversion to 
pity, resulted m the birth of “pauperism.” The kindness shown by cer¬ 
tain emperors towards the riff-raff of Rome only aggravated the danger. 
Bribery and the tessei'ce frumentarim not only encouraged fcho vice of idle¬ 
ness, but biouglit no remedy to misery. In tins partioulm, as in many others, 
the East was really superior to the Western world. The Jews had true 
charitable institutions. Tho temple of Egypt seemed to have possessed alms- 
boxes. The college of monks and nuns of the Serapeain of Memphis was 
also, in a manner, a charitable institution. The terrible crisis through whioli 
mankind was passing in the capital of Europe was little felt in remote 
lands, where everyday life had remained more simple. The repioacli of 
having poisoned the earth, the comparison of Rome to a courtesan who lias 
poured out to the world the wine of her immorality, was true in many 
ways. Tho provinoes were better than Romo, or rather the impure elements 
from all parts, accumulating in Rome ns in a sink, had formed an infec¬ 
tious spot where the old Roman virtues wore stifled and where good seed 
germinated slowly.* 


MAN S1SB8 AND CUSTOMS 

But it is the life of the capital itself that must chiefly claim our attention 
here. Let us turn from the glowing generalities of Renan to a more specific 
consideration of some important phases of the everyday life of the people in 
the great centre to wlnoh all roads were said to lead. 

In the early days of the empire, Rome was in the oriBis of that transitional 
stato which most groat capitals have experienced, when a rapid increase in 
their population and in tho transactions of daily life has begun to outstrip tho 
extension of their means of accommodation. The increase of numbers must 
necessarily multiply the operations of industry, which cross and recroBS each 
other in the streets of a great city; and though neither the commerce nor 
manufactures of Rome were conducted on the scale to winch our ideas are 
accustomed, tho retail tmffio winch passed from hand to hand, and the ordi¬ 
nary affairs of business and pleasure, must have caused an ever increasing stir 
and circulation among the vast assemblage of human beings collected within 
its walls The uninterrupted progress of building operations, and the exten¬ 
sion of tho suburbs simultaneously with the restoration of the city, must have 
kept every avenue constantly thronged with wagons and vehicles of all sorts, 
engaged in the transport of the cumbrous materials employed therein, the 
crush of these heavy-laden machines, and the portentous swinging of the 
long beams they carried round tho corners of the narrow streets, are men¬ 
tioned among the worst nuisances and even terrors of tho citizen’s daily 
walk. 

Neither of the rival institutions of the shop and the bazaar had been 
developed to any great extent in ancient Rome. A vast number of trades 
was exorcised there by itinerant vendors. The street ones, whieh have 
almost ceased witlnn our own memory in London, wore rife in the oity of the 
CGBsars. The incessant din of these discordant sounds is oomplained of as 
making existence intolerable to tho poor gentleman who is compelled to re¬ 
side in tho midst of them. The streets wore not contrived, nor was it possi¬ 
ble generally to adapt them, for the passage of tho well-attended litters and 
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cumbrous carriages of the wealthy, which began to traverse them with the 
pomp and oiroumstimoe of our own aristocratic voluolea of a century silica j 1 
while the police of the city seems never to have contemplated the removal of 
the most obvious onuses of oiowd and obstruction, in tho exhibition of gym¬ 
nastic and gladiatoiial spectaolcs, of conjuiors* tricks and the buffoonery 
of the lowest class of stage-players, m the centre of tho moat frequented 
thoioughfarea. 

The noble never crossed lus threshold without a numerous train of 
clients and retainers; the lower people congregated at tho corners of the 
streets to hear the gossip of the day and diaouea the merits of raoora and 
dancers; the slaves hovered over tho steam of the open cookshops, or 
loitered, on their masters’ errands, to gaxe on tho rude drawings or pore 
over the placards on the walls. The last century had filled the imperial 
capital with multitudes of foreigners, attracted from ouriogity oh much tvs 
from motives of business to the ronownod emporium of the wonders of tho 
world, who added to the number of idlois and loungers m tho streets of 
Romo; men of strange costumes and figures and, when they spolcc, of speech 
still stnuigor, who, while they gazed around them with awo and admiration, 
became themselves eaoli a centre of remark to a orowd of wondoring citizens, 
The marked though ousual manner m which tho throng of the streets is 
noticed by tho Roman writers, shows, m the strongest way, how ordinary 
a feature it was of life in the city, 

The streets, or rather tho narrow and winding alleys, of Romo wore 
miserably inadequate to the circulation of the people who thus moved along 
or thionged them; for the vioi were no hotter than lanes or alleys, and 
there were only two vim, or paved ways, fit for tho transport of heavy 
carnages, the Sncrn and the Nova, in the central parts of the city. Tho 
three interior hills, the Palatine, the Aveutine, and tho Cnpitolmo, were 
sore impedimenta to traffic; for no oamogCB could pass over them, and it 
may be doubted whether they were oven thoroughfares for foot passengers. 
The occurrence, not unusual, of a fire or an inundation, or tho oasual full of 
a house, must have oholced the circulation of tho life-blood of the city. Tho 
first, indeed, and tho Inst of theso, were aooulonts to whioh every phmo of 
human resort is liable; but the inundations of Rome woro a marked and 
peculiar feature of her ancient existence. 

Augustus, with far-seeing oconomic sagacity, was anxious to employ all 
men of rank and breeding in practiool business, while at tho sumo tune 
he proposed to them his own example as a follower botli of tho Muses and 
the Graces. The Roman noble rose ordinarily at duybroak, and received 
at his lev&e the orowd of clients and rotainers who lmd tlirongod tho steps 
before his yet closed door from the hours of darkness. A fow words of 
greeting weie expected on oifchoi side, and then, as tho sun mounted the 
eastern sky, he descended from his elevated mansion mbo the Forum. He 
might walk surrounded by tho still lingering crowd, or ho might be carried 
in a litter; but to ride in a wheeled vehiole on such occasions was no Roman 
fashion 3 Once arrived in. the Forum, he was quickly immersed in the 

1 Tho Applnn way was the fashionablo drive of tho Homan nobility 

9 The Romans rode in carringea on a journoy, hut rarely for amusement, aud. never wttldu 
tho city Even beyond tho wall it was considered disreputable to hold tho reins ono’s soil, tmoh 
being tho occupation of the slave or ldrod driver Juvenal ranks tho consul, who cioupa out 
at night to duvo his own chariot, with tho most dogradod of olmraotorsi that ho should ven¬ 
ture to drive by daylight, while still in oitloe, is an cxooas of turpitude transcending tho imag¬ 
ination of tho most satonailo painter of maunora as they wore And this waa a hundred years 
later than the age of Augustus. Soo Juvenal, VIIE, 145 
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business o£ tlie day. Ho presided as a judge in one of the basilicas, or lie 
appeared himself before the judges as an advocate, a witness, or a suitor. 
He transacted Ins private affairs with his banter or notaiy; he perused 
the pubho journal of yesterday, and inquired how his fnend’s cause had 
sped before the tribunal of the prmtor. At every step he crossed the path 
of some of the notables of lus own olass, and the news of the day and in¬ 
terests of the hour were dismissed between them with dignified politeness. 

Suoh were the morning oooupations of a dies faatua , or working day: 
the holy day had its appropriate occupation iu attendance upon the temple 
servioea, in off g ling a prayer for the safety of the empeior and people, in 
sprinkling frankinoense on the altar, and, on occasions of special devotion, 
appeasing the gods with a sacrifice But all transactions of business, secular 
or divino, ceased at onoe when the voioo of the herald on the steps of the 
Hosfcilian Curia proclaimed that the shadow of the sun had passed the line 
on the pavement before him, which marked the hour of midday. Every door 
was now olosed, every citizen, at least in summer, plunged into the dark 
recesses of lus sleeping chamber for the enjoyment of Ins meridian slumber. 
The midday siesta terminated, generally speaking, the affairs of the day, 
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and every man was now released from duty and free to devote himself, on 
rising again, to relaxation or amusement till the return of night, If the 
senate had been used sometimes to prolong or renew its sittings, there was 
a rule that after the tenth hour, or four o’clook, no new business could be 
brought under its notice, and we are told of Asmius Pollio that ho would 
not even open a letter after that hour. 

Meanwhilo Rome had risen again to amuse and reoreat© itself, and the 
grave man of business had. Ilia amusements as well as the idler of the I'onun. 
The exercises of the Field of Mars were the relaxation of the soldiers of the 
republic; and when the urban populaoe had withdrawn itself from military 
service, the traditions of the Campus were still cherished by the upper ranks, 
and the practice of its mnnic war confined, perhaps, exclusively to them. 
The swimming, running, riding, and javelin-throwing of this pubho ground 
became under the emperors a fashion of the nobility: the populace had no 
taste for suoh labours, and witnessed perhaps with some surprise the toils to 
which men voluntarily devoted themselves who possessed slaves to relieve 
them from the most ordinary exertions of the day. But the young competi¬ 
tors in these athletic contests were not Without a throng of spectators; the 
porticoes which bordered the field were crowded with the elder people ana 
m. w — vor.. vx. 7 . 
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the women, who shunned the heat of the declining snn; many a private 
dwelling looked upon it from the opposite side of the river, winch was 
esteemed on that account a desirable place of residence. Augustus had 
promised his favour to every leyival of the gallant customs of antiquity, and 
all the Roman world that lived in Ins smiles hastened to the soono of these 
ancient amusements to gratify the emperor, if not to amuse themselves. 

Tlie ancients, it was said, had made choice of the Ifiold of Mara for the 
scone of their mimic warfare for the convenience of the stream of the Tiber, 
in which the weary combatants might wash off the sweat and dust, and 
return to their companions in the full glow of recruited health and vigour. 
But the youth of Rome in more refined days were not satisfied with these 
gonial ablutions. They rosoited to warm and vapour-batlis, to the use of 
perfumes to enhance the luxrny of refreshment. 

The Romans had, indeed, a universal and extraordinary fondness for the 
hath, which degenerated in their immoderate use of it into a voluptuous 
and enervating luxury. The houses of the opulent wore always furnished 
with okambers for tins purpose ; they had their warm and cold baths ns 
well us their steam apparatus, ancl the application of oil and perfumes whs 
equally universal among them. From the earliest times there were per¬ 
haps places of moie general resort, where the plebeian paid a trifling sum 
for the enjoyment of tins luxury j and among other ways of courting popu- 
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lax favour was that of subsidising the owners of these common baths, and 
giving the people the free use of them for one or more days. Agrippa 
earned tins mode of popular bribery to excess. Besides the erection of 
losser hatha to the number of 170, lie was the first to construct public 
establishments of the kind, or thermic, in which the oitizens might assemble 
m Iaige numbers, and combine the pleasure of purification with the exeioise 
of gymnastic sports; while at the same time their tastoH might be culti¬ 
vated by the contemplation of paintings and sculptures, and by listening to 
hong and musio. 

The Roman, however, had his peculiar notion of personal dignity, and 
it was not without a feeling of uneasiness that he stripped liimsolf in public 
below the waist, however accustomed he might be to exhibit his chest 
and shoulders ui the poifomanoe of Ins manly exercises. The hatlis of 
Mwcenas and Agrippa remained without rivals for more than one genera¬ 
tion, though they were ultimately supplanted by imperial constructions on a 
far more extensive scale. In tlie time of Augustus the resort of women to 
the public baths was forbidden, if indeed such an indecorum had yet been 
imagined. At a later period, whatever might be the absonoe of costume 
among the men, the women at least were partially covered. An ingenious 
wntei has remarked on the effect produced on the spirits by the notion of 
air and water upon the naked body. Tlie unusual lightness and coolness, 
the disembarrassment of the limbs, the elasticity of the circulation, com- 
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bine to stimulate the sensibility of tlio nervous system. Hence the thermic 
of the great city resounded with the shouts and laughter of the bathers, 
who, when emerged from the water and resigned to the manipulations of 
the baibeis and perfume is, gazed with voluptuous languor on the brilliant 
decorations of the halls around them, or listened with charmed oars to the 
singers and musicians, and even to the poets who piesumed upon their 
helplessness to recite to them their choicest compositions. 


SUPPEltS AND BANQUETS 

The hath was a preparation for the coma or supper, which deserves to be 
described as a national institution; it had from the first its prescriptions and 
traditions, its laws and usages; it was sanctified by lohgious observances, 
and its whole system of etiquette was held ns binding ns if it had had a reli¬ 
gious significance. Under the protection of the gods to whom they poured 
their libations, fiiends met together for the reoication equally of mind and 
body. If the conversation flagged, it was relieved by the aid of minstrels, 
who reoited the gallant deeds of the national lie roes ; but m fclie best days of 
the republic the guests of tlio noble Roman wore men of speech not less than 
of deeds, men instructed in all the knowledge of their tunes, and there was 
more room to foar lest their converse should degeneiate into the argumenta¬ 
tive and didactic Ilian languish from the want of matter or interest. 

It is probable, however, that the table talk of the higher classes at Rome 
was peculiarly terse mid epigrammatic. Many specimens liavo been pre¬ 
served to us of the dry, sententious style which they Beem to have cultivated ; 
their ronmiks on life and manners were commonly conveyed in solemn or 
caustic aphorisms, and they condemned as undignified and Greekish any 
superfluous abundimco in the use of words. The graceful and flowing 
conversations of Cicero’s dialogues wore imitated from Athenian writings, 
rather than drawn after the types of actual life around him. “ People at 
supper,” said Varro, himself not the least sententious of his nation, “ should 
neither bo loquacious nor mute; eloquence is for the Forum, silence for the 
bed chambei.” Another rule of the same master of etiquette, that the number 
of the guests should not exceed nine, the number of the Muses, nor fall short 
of three, the number of the Graces, was dictated by a sense of the decorous 
proprieties of the Roman banquet, which the love of ostentation and pride 
of wealth were now constantly violating. 

Luxury and the appetite for excitement were engaged in multiplying 
occasions of more than ordinary festivity, on which the most rigid oi the 
sumptuary laws allowed a wider lioen.se to the expenses of the table. On 
such high days the numbers of the guests were limited neither by law nor 
custom j the entertainer, the master or father, ns ho was called, of the sup¬ 
per, was required to abdioato tlio ordinary functions of host, and, according 
to the Greek custom, a king of the wine or arbiter of the drinking, was 
chosen from among themselves by lot, or for Ins convivial qualities, by the 
bacchanalian crew around him. 

Our own more polished but not unmanly taste must look with amazement 
and oven disgust at the convivial excesses of the Romans at this period, such 
as tlioy have themselves represented them to us. Their luxury was a coarse 
and low imitation of Greek voluptuousness; and for nothing perhaps did the 
Greeks more despise their rude conquerors than for the manifest failure of 
their attempts at imitating the vices of their betters. 
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The Romans vied with one another in the cost rather than the elegance 
of their banquets, and accumulated with absuid pride the rarest and most 
expensive viands on then* boards, to excite the admiration of their parasites, 
not to gratify then’ palates. Cleopatra’s famous conceit, m dissolving the 
pearl in vinegar, may have been the fine satire of an elegant Grecian upon 
the tnafceless extravagance of her barbarian lover. Antony, indeed, though 
he degraded himself to the manners of a gladiator, was a man of noble birth, 
and might have imbibed purer tastes at the tables of the men of lus own olass, 
but the establishment of the imperial regime thrust into the high places of 
society a number of low-born upstarts, the sons of the speculators and con¬ 
tractors of the preceding generation, who know not how to dispense with 
grace tho unbounded wealth their sires had aoomuulatod. 

Augustus would fain have restrained those excesses, whioli shamed the 
dignified reserve which he wished to characterise the imperial court, he 
oxeited himself by counsel and example, as well as by formal onaotmentg, to 
educate his people In the simpler tastes of the older tnue, refined but not yet 
enervated by the infusion of Hellenic culture 1 Hie laws, indeed, shared the 
fate of tho sumptuary regulations of Ins predecessors, and soon passed from 



Hohan Dinnkb-tadle 
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neglect into oblivion. His example was too austere, porlmps, to be generally 
followed even by the most sedulous of liis own courtiers. He ate but little, 
and was content with the simplest fare his bread was of the second quality, 
at a time when the best was far lees fine than oms, mid ho was satisfied with 
dining on a few small fishes, cuids or cheese, figs and dates, taken at ain 
hour when lie had an appetite rather than at regular and formal meals, ifo 
was careful, however, to keep a moderately furnished table for Ins associates, 
at which he oommonly appealed himself, though lie was often the last to 
arrive, and the fiist to retiro from it. 

The ordinary arrangement of a Roman supper consisted of throe low 
coubhes, disposed, horse-shoe fashion, before a low table, at which the atten¬ 
dant slaves could minister without incommoding the recumbent guests. 
Upon each oouch three persons reolined, a mode which had been introduced 
from Greece, where it had been in use for centuries, though not from heroic 
times. The Egyptians and Persians sat at meat; so, till the Greeks corrupted 
them, did also the Jews; the poetical traditions of Hellas represented tho 
gods as sitting at their celestial banquets. The Macedonians also, down to 
the time of Alexander, are said to have adopted the more ordinary practice 5 
and such was the custom at Rome till a late peiiod. When tho men first 

1 The leges Julia allowed two hundred aeatercos for a lopnst on oidmnry days, throe hundred 
on holidays, one thousand foi apeclnl occasions, each ns a wedding, oto. OelUusrf II, 24. 
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allowed themselves the indulgence of reclining, they required boys and women 
to maintain an erect posture, from notions of delicacy, but in the time of 
Augustus no such distinction was observed, and the inferiority of the weaker 
sex was only marked by setting them together on one of the side couches, 
the place of honour being always in the centre. 

Reclined on stuffed and cushioned sofas, leaning on the left elbow, the 
neck and right arm bare and Ins sandals removed, the Roman abandoned 
himself, after the exhaustion of the palaestra mid the bath, to ail the luxury of 
languor. His slaves relieved liim from every effort, however trifling, they 
carved for him, 1 lilled his oup for linn, supplied every dish for him with sncli 
fragmentary viands as lie could raise to lus mouth with his fingers only, and 
poured water upon lus hands at every lemovo. Men of genius and learning 
might amuse themselves with con vernation alone; those for whom this 
lesoiuoe was insufficient had many other means of entertainment to resort to. 
Music and dancing were performed before them; actors and clowns exhibited 
m their presence, dwarfs and hunchbacks were introduced to make sport for 
them, Augustus himself sometimos escaped fiom these miserable vulgarities 
by playing at dice between the courses j but the stale wit and practical 
humour, with which in many houses the banquet seems to have been sea¬ 
soned, give us a lower idea of the manners of the Roman gentlemen than any 
perhaps of those trifling pastimes. The vulgarity, however, of the revellers 
of Rome was far loss shocking than their mdecenoy, and nothing perhaps 
contributed more to break down the sense of dignity and self-iespect, the 
last safeguard of pagan virtue, than the easy familiarity engendered by 
their attitude at meals. 

Some persons, indeed, men no doubt of peculiar assurance and conceit, 
ventured to startle the voluptuous languor of the suppor-tahle by repeating 
their own compositions to the oaptive guests. But for the most part the 
last sentiments of expiring liberty revolted against this intolerable oppres¬ 
sion. The Romans compounded for the inviolate sanotity of their convivial 
hours by surrendering to the inevitable enemy a solid portion of the day. 
They resigned themselves to the task of ha toning as part of the business of 
the morning, o 

Banquets of a more pietentious order flayed a very important part in 
the life of the Romans of all classes Anniversaries, religious festivals, the 
necessity also that those who belonged to the same college should treat com¬ 
mon affairs togotlier, or simply the desire of spending life more enjoyably, 
had multiplied them during the empire to an unlimited degree. Men of 
distinction especially sought at them the pleasure of conversing freely with 
their friends. During the endless and capricious conversations politics were 
not forgotten. What was said after dinner, when the beat of festivity had 
animated the guests and loosened their tongues was not always favourable 
to the imperial government. It was during one of these repasts that the 
preetor Antiutius read those insultmg verses concerning Nero which led to 
Ins banishment. As lias just beeu said, however, the banquet-hall was 
not the place usually oliosen for reading verses or other compositions. 
Freer Boope for this and for the public promulgation of serious ideas in 
general was found in the so-oalled “circles.” 

1 The atruotor or carver whb mi Important officer at the sideboard Carving was even taught 
ub Jin art, which, na the ancients had no forks (xeipan/i3v t to manipulate, was the Greek terra lor 
it), muat have required grace as wall as dexterity. Moreau do Jonahs observes, with soma rea¬ 
son, that the invention of llie fork, appaiontly bo simple, deserves to bo considered difficult and 
recondite. The Chinese, with their ancient and elaborate civilisation, hove failed to attain to it. 
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THIS CIRCLES 

Ifc ib not so easy to know wliftt was meant by the circles. To form an exnob 
idea of them, the habits of the ancient nations must bo taken into oooount. 
Til those delightful climates people clo not remain shut up all day at homo; on 
the oontmy, the day is geneially spent out of doors. The inhabitants of 
Rome when they veie not at the theatio or the on cue walked about looking 
at the perpetual sights the Eternal City offered to tlio curious of all nations. 
They went about the streets, they stopped in the public squares, seated them¬ 
selves when they were tired, on the benohes and exechxe, with which the 
public places were supplied. Those groups of idlers, gathered together to 
look at something or to talk, wore called circuit. They collected, especially 
in the Campus Martins and m the Forum, around the quacks soiling their 
remedies, the showmen with their rare or performing animals and thoso who 
performed feats of strength. Sometimes a miserable poet, unhappy at having 
no readers, took advantage of these gioups to ventiue to spout his verses 
to the assembly Very often they were gatlieiod together only to listen to 
those people who posed as persons of iranoitance, and professed to bo well 
informed There weio a great number of Buch in Rome, and at times of 
crisis, in those moments of niixioiy and expectation when men are anxious 
to hear what they tremble to know, they aoqmred much oredit. After 
having listened to them, everybody gave his opinion, Blame or praise was 
gravely meted out to the generals, plans of campaign were made, and treaties 
of peace discussed. Towards the end of the republic and during tlio begin¬ 
ning of the empire these street politicians assembled together at tlio foot of 
the tribune reserved for speeches, which won them, tlio liauio of sulroatrani. 
Thonoe were spread gloomy rumours whioh alarmed Rome. It was said that 
the Fartliians had invaded Armenia, that the Germam had crossed the Rhine* 
and the ciowd that listened to this sinister news did not always spare the 
emperor and his ministers, who were not taking strong enough measures for 
the protection of the frontiers. Tlio emperor had consequently taken stops 
to have these bold speakers watched, He sent disguised soldiers who min¬ 
gled in these groupB, and reported to their chiefs what thoy had hoard. 

These open-air diaoussions which the spies of tlio prince could hoar, 
were thus not without danger. Those who did not earo to run the nek of 
being ruined took oaro to say nothing Ihore; they only spoke out in com¬ 
pany in whioh thoy thought themselves safe. Besides, opportunities for 
speaking were not wanting. 1 do not doubt that there existed in Rome at 
that time something similar to what is nowadays culled society, that is to 
say, meetings of people, usually unknown to each other, of different origin 
and fortune, who have no affairs to clisouss, no common interests to debate, 
and who m collecting only seek the pleasure of being together. What is for 
us the peculiar characteristic of sooiety, that the women freely associate with 
the men, was often found at Rome also. It was not forbidden to the women 
to appear at the banquets, even when strangers to the family were invited, 
and Cornelius Nepos tells us that nobody was astonished to see a Roman tak¬ 
ing his wife with him when he went to dine out, a thing wlnoh would have 
greatly shocked the Gieeks. Thus repasts were already social assemblies, 
but it may he safely asserted that there were many others although accounts 
of Ihom have not readied us. I even believe that as early as tno first cen¬ 
tury, the habit of living together had sometimes given riso to a certain gal¬ 
lantry between the two sexes, hitherto unknown in ancient Booiefcy, and whioh 
at moments might resemble the oustoma of our seventeenth century, Here 
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ia the portrait winch Martini sketches, of a dandy of Ins tune : ** A dandy is 
a man whose hair is nicely parted, who breathes perfumes, who hums between 
his teeth songs from Spam and Egypt, and knows how to beat tune with his 
hairless arms; he does not leave the chairs of the ladies during the whole 
day, he has always something to whisper in their ears, knows all the scandal 
of Rome, will tell you the name of the woman with whom so-and-so is in love, 
whose society another person frequents, and knows by heart the genealogy of 
the horse Hirpinus.” It seems to me this dandy is not very different from 
Moliere’s marquis, and like him lie liua the habit of not “ leaving the chairs 
of the ladies.” There were some people at Romo whose assiduity took them 
fat; and Tacitus tells us of n consul, a clever man, and a terrible b&ntorer 
as well, who owed his pohtioal rank to the influence of women. 

When men are alone together they discuss and discourse ; in presence of 
ladies they are forced to converse. Seneca described wonderfully well these 
sooioty conversations where everything was treated and nothing thoroughly 
discussed, and whero one subject followed another so easily. In a few hours 
the conversation of these clever people wandered far from the starting-point. 
They talked doubtless much of themselves and other people. The habit of 
living together enoouraged a taste for studying each other, and overyone*s 
passions and characteristics becamo thoroughly known. In that immense 
town, which might easily, as Luoan says, have contained the whole world, 
wheie so many bitter battles were waged daily to conquer power and wealth, 
subjeots of study were not wanting to these worldly moralists. They col¬ 
lected amusing aueodotos of well-known people and came in the evening to 
relate them to their friends. Literuture was also an absorbing topic. The 
whole of Roman sooiety liked and cultivated it. As a rule Romans were 
orators by occupation; poets simply as a means of distraction. A little poetry 
flourished in those days which 1ms not lived until our time ; it did not deserve 
to live, being merely written to charm the elegant society of those days. As 
in the time of the Abbe Delille, games of dice or ohess, fishing and swimming, 
dancing and music, the art of ordering a dinner or receiving guests, were all 
sung in verse. Howovor agreeable this poetry might be, it oould not always 
charm, and now subjects had constantly to bo thought of to animate the con¬ 
versation. It was thus that, when literature aud scandal had been thoroughly 
exhausted!, polities followed in the natural oourae. 

It is quite oonoeivablo that much raillery was indulged in by these olever 
people who above everything did not wish to appear fools, and would not 
take seriously all the comedies that were being played in the senate. Re¬ 
served and sharp lookers-on, little disposed towards any kind of enthusiasm, 
they must have smiled at the excessive flattery with which the prince was 
overwhelmed, and the doifloation of the dead or living emperor must have 
left them quite unmoved. Society generally develops ft leaning towards 
irony; to know how to lasli a neighbour agreeably is doubtless a very 
estimable quality, and probably it was valued still more when this neigh¬ 
bour was an emperor. A dangerous game it must have been, and raillery 
aimed bo high might have cost dear, but danger was not a sufficient reason for 
stopping a joke when it was clover aud appreciated. “ I cannot be sorry,” 
said Seneca, “for those people who would rather lose their heads than a 
clever saying.” In this oh arm mg but frivolous society, nobody would misB 
uttering a clover repartee, oven at the risk of losing his head. All had to 
compensate themselves for the restraint they had gone through in the senate, 
where they were foroed to have smiling faces and to seoond the praises which 
were showered upon the prinoe by his friends. They always left dissatisfied 
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THE CIRCLES 

It is not so easy to know what was meant by tlie oiroles. To form an exact 
idea of them, the habits of the ancient nations must be taken into account. 
In those delightful climates people do not lemam shut up all day at home; on 
the contrary, the day in generally spent out of doors. The inhabitants of 
Rome when they were not at the theatre or the circus walked about looking 
at the perpetual sights the Eternal City offered to the curious of all nations. 
They went about the streets, they stopped in the public squares, seated them¬ 
selves when they were tired, on the benches and exedree , with which the 
public places were supplied. These groups of idlers, gathered together to 
look at something or to talk, wore called oirouli. They collected especially 
in the Campus Martins and in the Forum, around the quacks selling their 
remedies, the showmen with their rare or performing annuals and those who 
peifoimed feats of strongfch. Sometimes a miserable poet, unhappy at having 
no readers, took advantage of these groups to ventuie to spout his versos 
to the assembly. Very often they were gathered togothor only to listen to 
those people who posed as persons of importance, and professed to be well 
informed Theie wore a great number of such in Romo, and at times of 
crisis, in those moments of anxiety and expectation when men are anxious 
to hear what they tremble to know, they aeguirod much credit. After 
having listened to them, everybody gave his opinion. Blame or pm iso was 
gravely meted out to the generals, plans of campaign were made, and treaties 
of peace discussed. Towards the end of the republic and during the begin¬ 
ning of the empire these street politicians assembled together at the foot of 
the tribune reserved for speeches, wlnoh. won them tho name of mh oatrani. 
Thence were spread gloomy rumours which alarmad Romo. It was said that 
the Parthians had invaded Armenia, that the Gormani had crossed tlm Rhino, 
and the orowd that listened to this sinister news did not always spare the 
emperor and his ministers, who were not taking strong enough measures for 
the protection of the frontiers. Tho emperor hud consequently takou stops 
to have these bold Bpenkera watched. Ho Bont disguised soldiers who min¬ 
gled in these groups, and leported to their chiefs what they had heard. 

These open-air disousaions which the spies of tho prince could hear, 
were thus not without danger Those who did not care to run tho risk of 
being ruined took cure to say nothing tlioro; they only spoko out in com¬ 
pany in which they thought themselves safe. Besides, opportunities for 
speaking were not wanting. I do not doubt that there existed in Rome at 
tlmt tune something similar to wliut is nowadays called society, that is to 
say, meetings of people, usually unknown to each other, of different origin 
and fortune, who have no affairs to dismiss, no common interests to debate, 
ancl who in collecting only seek the pleasure ot being together. "What is for 
us the peculiar oliamoteristio of society, that the women frooly associate with 
the men, was often found at Rome also. It wns not foibidden to the women 
to appear ufc the banquets, even when strangers to the family were invited, 
and Cornelius Nopoe tells ns that nobody was astonished to see a Roman talc¬ 
ing Ins wife with lurn when he wont to dine out, a thing which would have 
greatly shocked the Greeks, Thus ropasts were already sooial assemblies, 
but it may be safely asscited that there were many others although nocounts 
of them have not reached us. I eveu believe that as early as the first cen¬ 
tury, the habit of living together had sometimes givon rise to a oerfcein gal¬ 
lantry between tho two sexes, hitherto unknown in anoient society, and whioh 
at momenta might resemble the customs of our seventeenth century, Here 
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is the portrait which Martini sketch 0 a, of a dandy of his time : “ A dandy is 
a man whose hair is nicely parted, who breathes perfumes, who hums botween 
his teeth songs from Spam and Egypt, and knows how to beat time with Ins 
hairless aims; ho does not leave the chairs of tlie ladies daring the whole 
day, he has always something to whisper in their eats, knows all the scandal 
of Rome, will tell you the name of the woman with whom so-and-so is in love, 
whose society another person frequents, and knows by heart the genealogy of 
the horse Hirpmus.” It seems to me this dandy is not very different from 
Moli&re’s marquis, and like him he haB the liabit of not “ leaving the chairs 
of tlie ladies.” Tlieie were some people at Rome whoso assiduity took them 
far j and Tacitus tells us of a aonsul, a clever man, and a terrible banterer 
as well, who owed his politioal rank to the influence of women. 

When men are alone together they dismiss and disoourse ; in presence of 
ladies they are forced to converse. Seneca described wonderfully well these 
society conversations where everything was treated and nothing thoroughly 
discussed, and where one subjeot followed another so oatuly. In a few hours 
the conversation of these olever people wandered far from the starting-point. 
They tallied doubtless nmoh of themselves and other people. The habit of 
living together encouraged a taste for studying enoh other, and everyone’s 
passions and characteristics became thoroughly known. I 11 that immense 
town, which might easily, tin Lucan says, have contained the whole world, 
wlieie so many bitter battles were waged daily to conquer power and wealth, 
subjeots of study were not wanting to those worldly moralists. They col¬ 
lected amusing nneodotes of well-known people and oame in the evening to 
relate them to their friends. Literature was also an absorbing topic. The 
whole of Roman society liked and cultivated it. As a rule Romans were 
orators by occupation j poets simply us a meanB of die traction. A little poetry 
flourished in those days winch 1 ms not lived until our time; it did not deserve 
to live, being merely written to charm the elegant sooiety of those days. As 
111 the time of the Abbe Delille, games of dice or ohess, flailing and swimming, 
dancing and music, the art of ordering a dinner or receiving guests, were all 
sung in verse. However agreeable this poetry might be, it could not always 
charm, and new subjeots had constantly to be thought of to animate tlie con¬ 
versation. It was thus that, when literature and scandal had beon thoroughly 
exhausted, politios followed in the natural course. 

It is quite conceivable that much raillery was indulged iu by those clover 
people who above everything did not wish to appear fools, and would not 
take seriously all the comedies that wore being played in the senate. Re¬ 
served and sharp lookors-on, little disposed towards any kind of enthusiasm, 
thoy must have smiled at the excessive flattery with which tlie pnnoo was 
overwhelmed, and the deification of the dead or living emperor must have 
left them quite unmovod. Sooiety generally develops a leaning towards 
irony 5 to know how to lash a neighbour agieeably is doubtless a very 
estimable quality, and probably it was valued still more when this neigh¬ 
bour was an emperor. A dangerous game it must have been, and raillery 
aimed so high might have oost dear, but danger was not a sufficient reason for 
stopping a joke when it was clever and appreciated. “ I cannot be sorry,” 
said Seneca, “for those people who would rather lose their heads than a 
clever saying.” In this charming but frivolous sooiety, nobody would miss 
uttering a olever repartee, even at the risk of losing his head. All had to 
compensate themselves for the restraint they had gone through in the senate, 
where they were forced to have smiling faces and to second the praises which 
were showered upon the pnnoo by his friends. They always left dissatisfied 
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with themselves and wxtli others, their hearts filled with rage that must find 
vent. They expressed themselves freely direotly they were sure of being 
amongst friends whom they could trust. In these secret meetings they above 
all liked to qommumoate news “ which could not ho spokon of or listened to 
without dangei.” 

Home was then overrun by those bearers of news which newspapers and 
telegraphy have done away with. We met some just now m the clubs ; they 
were still more numerous m sooioty gatherings. They know everything 
that w&b being talked of in the army and m the provinces, and gave the moat 
precise information on whatever happened. When an important personage 
died, they 1 elated all the circumstances of his death, they said without hesi¬ 
tation who lmd held the dagger or poured out the poison. Suoli a number 
of wicked rumours had uevor circulated in Home as since the right of free 
speech had been denied the people. The authorities m trying to find those 
who spread the rumours only gave them more credit than they deserved. 
Besides it is in nature with difficulty to believe what is openly told and to 
aocept without a word what is wlusperod in the ear. Thus all memmroa 
taken by the government were used against itself. Everything became 
known ; everything was believed ; reasons were found for everything j and 
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the most natural reasons were not those most readily believed ; to be listened 
to it was necessary to imagine strange and improbable explanations for 
everything, 

This opposition took many different forms and changed according to cir¬ 
cumstances. Sometimes it was very much on the surface, at others it was 
hidden in tlic shade, but bold or timid, visible or hidden, it never died out, 
audit wr 8 this suppleness and obstinacy which composed its strongbh. Some¬ 
times it dared to reveal itself to all through the medium of a pamphlet; one 
of those satirical testaments, for example, which it was the fashion to invent 
for important personages, in wlucli the dead said exactly what they thought 
of the living. Sometimes it took the form of malicious voraos which were 
whispered around, and after having travelled through every rank of this 
discontented population ended by being wxittou, by an unknown hand, on 
the walls of the Forum. “ Tiberius disdains wine,” they said, u now that lie 
thirsts for blood , he drinks blood to-day as formerly lie drank wine.” If 
tins audacity scorned too i isky, they felL back on malicious allusions which 
were easily grasped by wide-awake minds When these allusions were 
followed np and punished, a few furtive words were exohanged by friends at 
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meeting. If it beoome impossible to speak at all there was an eloquence in the 
people’s silence* which showed what they were thinking of, and means wore 
found to render oven silence seditious. 


PUBLIC HEADINGS 

Publio lectures or readings became the fashion about the middle of the 
loign of Augustus—they were introduced by Pollio. They attained rapid 
success, which is not to be wondered at, taking into aocount the occupations 
and tastes of the people of that period. Literature was much liked, and if 
we believe Horace, nearly everyone cherished a belief in Ins ability to write. 
It is never customary to keep one’s writings for one’s self, seeming Bin not to 
let them be known to the public. Unfortunately in antiquity books could 
not be so easily propagated as to-day. Those of celebrated writeis spread 
quiokly enough and went far, hut the others ian the risk of remaining in 
obscurity. Thus the authors, to esoape this sad destiny and to make tliem- 
sclvos known in some manner, thought of reading their words m public, 
thereby saving their works from the death which threatened them. If these 
authors were poor they went where crowds were likely to gather, to the Forum, 
under the portiooos, in the public baths; they evon stopped the passers-by and. 
spouted their poetry to them at the risk of being hissed or torn to pieces, if the 
people were not in a humour to listen to them. If rich they invited their 
clients and fiiendij to dinner, treated them woll, and took advantage of their 

g ratitude to cause themselves to be listened to and admired. Horace tells us 
ie amusing story of a terrible creditor who gathered together lus insolvent 
victims on the day of reckoning to read to them the very dull works he had 
written; they had to come or pay. In order to obtain leniency the unfor¬ 
tunate guests had to bend their bucks ns resigned victims and applaud. 

Pollio was not poor enough to havo to resort to the public places nor 
foolish enough to be satisfied with bought praise. He wished particularly 
to have liis tragedies mid tales bocome known. This vam person who had 
helped Gass or and Octavius to the first place was not satisfied with the second, 
and expected to obtain m lit mature tko importance and place that he had 
failed to get in politics. This gave lnm the idea of choosing a room in a 
house, of arranging it like a theatre, that is, with an orchestra and galleries, 
and inviting by tickets people whom lie knew or wished to know, to come 
to hoar Ins works road. Soon others followed his example, and it was soon 
the fashion to do nothing else in Rome during the months of April and 
August but to assemble m these leoture rooms. 

It is easy to form an idea of the sentiments brought by the guests to 
these literary festivals. Auditors and lecturers belonged, as a rule, to the 
best society, and shared in all the hates and pi ej a dices of the upper class. 
Opposition, as it may bo supposed, flourished in these publio lectures. It 
was here that one could speak, when speech was not forbidden j here that 
Tituuus Capito, after tko death of Domitian, read the story of liifl victims. 
It was a duty to come and listen. 41 It seemed,” says Pliny, “that we were 
listening to the melancholy praises of the victims who had not been given 
funeral honours.” Under tho harsh rulers caution was naturally neoessary, 
yet nevertheless a way was found to speak. In the darkest tunes of the reign 
of Nero, Cimatms Matomus, the poet, dared to read a poem full of disagree* 
ttblo allusions to the emperor. lie continued, undei Vespasian, liio little war 
of epigrams. “ Tie read one day of Cato, and forgot lumself,* says Taoitus, 
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“to think only of Ins hero.” Applause svas not wanting to the hold tirades 
of the poet j the next day the whole of Homo spoke about his nudaoifcy and 
the dangers to wliioh it would expose him. 

The tragedies of Cun&tius M&temus are lost, but those of Seneoa remain, 
and give tis an idea of wlmt was allowed to be said in the lecture rooms. 
These works are second rate, and could be judged very severely if oonsidored 
in the light of plays for the theatie, or if compared to the works of Sophocles 
and Euripides. It must be remembered, however, that thoy were not written 
foL the stage, being destined for public reading. Thoy are drawing-room 
tragedy, hence must not be treated ns tragedy for tlio theatre. This order 
of play may seem unworthy or false; it can be severely condemned j it is a 
distinct order, nevertheless, and is not subject to the ruleB that govern others j 
also, having a different public, certain defects are necessary to enable it to 
please. Seneca, who was eager to succeed, submitted to thoBO conditions 
willingly. His mm was to flatter the tastes of Ins audience, and he knew 
that he could interest them only by speaking of their tunes and their friends; 
he did this openly and without hesitation, it might be said from the way lie 
expreBBed himself that he wished them to see for themselves that the present 
interested him more than the past j that ho was always thinking of Rome 
oven when speaking of Argos or of Thebes. This is why political allusions 
are so frequent in. lus works 8 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK-MAKING 

It must not be supposed, however, that the author in Rome depended 
solely upon verbal utterance for tho circulation of his ideas. Nothing could 
be further from the foot. The publishing no less than the writing of books 
was a reoogniBed form of business and one that apparently flourished. 

Notwithstanding the entire loss of all the books produced in Romo m tho 
early days, \vc are supplied with tolerably full information as to the making 
and use of books there during the later period of tho republic, and through¬ 
out the empire. 

The private library discovered at Herculaneum gives a perfectly dear 
idea of the way m which, tho books wero kept in an ordinary house. This 
library contained seventeen hundred hooks. It was so small a room, however, 
that all its shelves could bo reached from its centre. Tlio books themselves, 
consisting of rolls, wero contained in round cases called lapses, and wo have 
the further evidence of various statues and piotiues, ns well us written de¬ 
scriptions, to prove that this was tho usual method of oaring for manuscripts. 

The books of this period were always in rolls, never folded after the 
modem method. This applies not meiely to papyrus hooks, hut to the paroli- 
mont ones also. Generally the strip of papyrus or parchment was inserted 
at one end into a slit m a reed or cane about which the manuscript was rolled 
ns written. Usually a corresponding cane was supplied at tho other end after 
the book was completed, so that tho book oould bo rolled either way, thus 
greatly facilitating the reading. Presumably the book os ordinarily kept 
ioady for use would be rolled on tho lower reed, so that anyone unrolling it 
began at ouco with the first column, the columns being arranged transversely. 
A tag or label was usually attached to the manuscript, and these tags are 
represented in the paintings on the walls of Pompeii ns projecting from tho 
cases in which tlio books are stored. The length of a papyrus or paiolunent 
strip varied indefinitely, but it appears to have been usual to write ail entire 
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book of any given work on a single strip. The relatively short books into 
which most classical works wore divided facilitated this method j or perhaps 
it became customary to divide works into small books for tlio convenience 
of the scribe, rather than beoause of any logicality in the method itself. 

It appears that in the later Roman tunes it was quite the fashion to have 
a library in every ordmary house, and some of these libraues attained very 
respectable proportions Thus it is said that the grammarian Epaphrochtus 
had a libiary of thirty thousand volumes, and that Sammonious Serenus had 
one of sixty-two tliousaud volumes. The fact that Augustus confiscated 
two thousand oopies of the paeudo-sibylline oracles testifies to the wide 
prevalence of the reading, or at lenst the book-buying, lmbit. No doubt this 
distmotion between the buying and the reading of books should ho oleaTly 
diawn in the case of the Romans as elsewhere Still, it will not do to 
draw too sweeping conclusions fiom the sneers of Seneca and Cicero, which 
are so often quoted as implying that the Romans bought books ns orna¬ 
ments, rather than for then* contents. Doubtless the reproach was true then 
ns now of a large number of purchasers; still, the making and the selling 
of books must always imply the existence of a taste for books, and such a 
fashion could never have come into Yogno unless a very large number of 
people were aotually hook readers. In point of fact, the boolc business in 
Rome assumed proportions that seem almost incredible. Book stores were 
numerous m the nioie frequented parts of the city, and, as far as one oau 
learn, tlio trade flourished quite m the modern fashion. Within the Hhop 
the rolls were ranged on slielves for the inspection of the would-be pur¬ 
chaser, and outside on pilhirs were advertised the names of the authors 
represented. 

Naturally enough, when private libraries wore the fashion there were 
numerous public libraries as well. Aooorcting to Publius Viotor, there were 
no fewer than twenty-nine of these public libraries in Rome. Asinius Pollio, 
the friend of Crosar, and tlio famous patron of hteraturo of his time, who 
died In the year 6 b.o., was credited with being the founder of the first pub- 
lio library, although there is a tradition that JEtmlhua Paul us, the conqueror 
of Macedonia, brought back with hiiu to Romo a large collection of books in 
168 u.o. Be that as it may, there probably was no very great taste for 
rending in Rome at that early period, and it was not until the tune of 
Augustus that public libraries began to assume real importance. 

Augustus himself, carrying out the intention of Julius Csosur, founded 
two public libraries, one oalled the Octaviau, and the other the Palatine. 
From that time tho founding of publio libraries became a fashion with tlio 
emperors, Tibornis, Vespasian, Domitmn, and Trajan successively adding to 
the number, the most famous collection of all being tho Ulpian library of 
Trajan. No available data have come down to us as to tho exaot size of 
these libraries, but the respootablo proportions of somo of the private collec¬ 
tions make it a safe inference that some, at least, of these public libraries must 
have contained hundreds of thousands of books, since we can hardly suppose 
that a private library would be allowed to outrival the imperial collections. 

When one reflects oil this prevalence of books, tho very natural query 
arises as to how they wore produood, and the answer throws a vivid light on 
the social conditions in. Rome. Tlio enormous output of books, almost xival- 
■ ling the productions of tho modern presfl, was possible solely because of the 
great number of slaves in Rome. Book-making was a profession, hut it was 
a profession apparently followed almost exclusively by slaves, who were 
known as librani . Theso eduoated slaves were usually Greeks, and a large 
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publishing bouse, of wliioh there were Severn! in Rome, would keep a great 
number of them for purposes both of making the materials for books, and 
of transcribing the books themselves. 

It is known that shorthand was practised extensively in Rome, and it has 
been supposed that a very large number of the current books were written 
m this abbreviated hand. This supposition, however, appears more than 
doubtful, for it is hardly to be supposed that tlio general public took the 
trouble to learn the Tiromau system, by which name the shorthand script was 
known ; Tiron, the eeoiotary of Cicero, being commonly, though no doubt 
incorrectly, credited with its invention. As to the latter point, there are 
various references in the Greek classical outhois to the practice of shorthand 
in ancient tomes. It is said even that Xenophon took down tlio lectures of 
Socrates in this way, and whether or not that statement is true, the existence 
of the rumour is in itself evidence of the prevalence of the custom from an 
oaily day. Very probably Tiron developed a modified and greatly improved 
system of shorthand writing, and doubtless this boconie popular, since lexi¬ 
cons were wntten interpreting the Turanian script in terms of ordinary 
Latin. But, as has been said, all tlus docs not make it probable that the 
average render understood the script, and it aeoms much more likoly that 
the popular authors wore represented in the ordinary script, subject, how¬ 
ever, to numerous abbreviations. Tlio writers who were most in vogue in 
imperial Rome are said to have been Ovid, Propertius, and Martial among 
the satirists; I-Iomei, Virgil, and Horace among the poets j and Ciceio, Livy, 
and Pliny among prose writers. It is alleged that the works of most of 
these wore in every private collection. Of all tins great stoio of literary 
treasures not a single line has been preserved in the original manuscript, 
save only a fow lolls from the library at Herculaneum, and most of these uro 
charred and damaged beyond recognition. 

Thanks to the use of slave labour, it would appear that the Roman pub¬ 
lisher was able, not merely to put out large editions of books, but to sell 
these at a very reasonable price. According to a statement of Martial him¬ 
self, a very good copy of the first book of his epigrams could bo purchased 
for five denarii. This presumably must refer to the cheapest edition, prob¬ 
ably a papyrus 1 oil, though no definite data as to the relative coat of papyrus 
ana parchment are available. Naturally, there weie more expensive oditions 
put out for those who could, afford them. It was customary, for example, to 
tint the hack of the parchment roll with purple; at a later day the inscribed 
part itself was sometimes tinted with the same colour, and tins custom also 
may have prevailed as eaily as the Roman tune. Certain books wore illus¬ 
trated with piotures, as appears fioui a remark of Pliny j but this praotiao 
was undoubtedly very exceptional. It may not have been unusual, however, 
to ornament or emphasise portions of the manuscript by using red ink, for 
the ink wells illustrated in the paintings of Pompeii are often shown to be 
double, aud the presumable object of tlus was to facilitate the use of ink of 
two oolours. 

The pen employed by the Roman scribe was made of a reed and known 
ns a calamus. It was sharpened and split, not unlike a modern quill pon. 
The question has been raised many tunes as to whether the Romans did not 
employ the quill pen itself. Certain pictures seem to suggest that the quill 
j>en was used not merely by the Romans, but by the Egyptians as well. 
There seems little ground for this supposition, however, and the first specific 
reference to a quill pen was in the writings of Isidores, who died in 686 a.d, 
This proves that the use of quills had begun not later than the seventh 
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centuiy, but it is exliomely doubtful whether the Ronmns employed them, 
though the quill seems so obvious a substitute for the read that ita 11011 -em¬ 
ployment causes wonder. Blit the history of all simple inventions shows 
how fallacious would he any argument drawn from this obvious inference. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the reed pen hold its own agamBt the quill 
for some centuries after the invention of the latter. Even in the late Middle 
Ages the reed was still employed for particular kinds of writing m preference 
to the quill, and no doubt a certain munber of people for generations con¬ 
tinued to prefer the reed, just as there are people now who prefer n quill 
pen to the steel pens that were perfected in 1830. Every desk in the read¬ 
ing room at the British Museum to-day is supplied with a quill as well as a 
steel pen, and a fair proportion of the renders there seem to prefer the 
former. 

It would not do to leave tlie subject of Roman books without at least inoi-. 
dental mention of the tablets which wore in universal use. These were prob 
ably not employed in writing books for the market, but it is quite probable 
that many authors used them 111 making the first drafts of their books. The 
so-called wax tablet was really made of wood, quite m the form of a modem 
child’s slate, the wax to receive the writing being put upon the portion that 
corresponds to the slate proper. These tablets wore usually bound together 
in twos or threes, and only the inner surfaaes were employed to receive the 
writing, the outer surface being reserved for a title 111 tlie case of business 
documents, or for the addiess when the tablet was used as a letter. When 
used as business records or 111 correspondence, the tablets were bound to¬ 
gether with a cord, upon which a seal was placed It was quite the rule for 
a Roman citizen to carry a tablet about with him for the puipose of making 
notes. The implement used in writing was a pointed metal needle known 
as tlio stylus. It was almost dagger-like 111 proportions, and was sometimes 
used as a weapon. It was said that Cioaaa.’ once transfixed the arm of Cas¬ 
sius with his stylus in a fit of angor m tlie senate oliainber itself. The other 
end of the stylus was curved or flattened, and was used to erase the writing 
on the tablet for corrections or to prepare the surfaoo for a new inscription J 

Turning from the practicalities of literature to a yet more important 
phase of everyday life, let us witness 


THE CEREMONY OF A ROMAN MARRIAGE 

The solemn ritual of marriage was based on tlie virginity of the bride, 
and so appeared in a curtailed version when a widow married again, which, 
even in later times, was regarded as somewhat shocking and in the earliest 
period of antiquity was of rare occurrence. 

Particular care was taken in choosing the wedding-day, because certain 
times of the year were, from a religious point of view, ill adapted for the 
wedding oeremony, particularly the whole month of May and the first half 
of June. For the Lemuna ana the sacrifice of the Argei foil in May, and 
in the beginning of Juno come tlie dies religiosi , devoted to the holiness of 
Vesta, which oome to a close on the 16th of June with tlie purification of 
the temple of Vesta. Other days to be avoided were the dies parentales 
(from tlie 18th to the 21st of February), the first half of Maroh, the three 
days on which the Nether World was open (nmndm patet on the 24th of 
August, the 6th of Ootober, and the 8tli of November), all dies religiosi, 
the oalenda, tlie nones, and the ides. But solemn marriages were not 
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conducted on festival days chiefly because, in early times at all events, the 
participators in the marriage were hindered by the festival. Widows on the 
other hand did not exclude suoh days from their selection. 

All that we are told of the decoration of the bade is again concerned 
with virgins. On the day before marriage the gul laid aside her viigmal 
attire (toga preetexta), sacrificing it with her toys to the gods and perhaps 
originally to the Lares of her father’s house. As was the custom for a 
youth before taking the toga, she was invested (ominis causa) with n new 
garment suitable to her new condition befoiQ going to sloop, a tunica recta 
or regilla, and upon her head was placed a red hair net. The bridal dress 
itself was a tunica recta, that is to say a garment woven according to ancient 
custom with vertical, not horizontal, threads, hold together with a woollen 
girdle (cingulum) that was bound with a nodus hermdem; instead of the 
Jmir net she was provided with a led scarf (flammemn) with which she veiled 
her head (nulit, obnubit) \ its red colour only distinguished it from those 
saarfs which all women wore when they went out. Her hah was arranged 
m sex criiies, that is, plaits or looks licit! together not with a comb but with 
a orispmg pui bent at the end (Jiasta caslibaris) and separated by ribbons. 
Beneath the scarf on licr head sho wore a wreath of flowers gathered by 
herself, and at a later period the bridegioom himself also wears a wreath. 

The ceremony of the marriage day falls into three parts: tho handing 
over of the brido, her home taking, and her leooption into tho husband’s 
house; with regard to the disposition of the separate onstoms appertaining 
to these three aots wo are to some extent loft to conjecture. 

The solemnisation of marriage began with auspioia, winch woro usually 
taken by proper auspices in the silence of early morning, just as at the 
sponsalia it was sought to inquire into tho will of tho gods by an omen 
before sunrise. In the emlieat times the flight of birds was observed, this 
kind of divination being later on loplaced in private) life (as it already 
existed m public) by tho easier process of causing a haruspica to examine 
entrails. Hut the sacrifice made with a view of consulting the gods, the 
performers of winch liava also been called auspices, must not be confounded 
with the maui sacrifice, for it took place before tho handing over of the 
bride. Tho sacrificial amuml was probably a sheep, the skin of which was 
afterwards used for the confarreatio. 

On the assembly of the guests the ampices entered to announce the 
result of their investigation. After this only is the marriage contract 
completed, and even m later times before ten witnesses such ag woro 
accustomed to be present at the anoient cot{farreatio; the bride and bride¬ 
groom then deolare their consent to tho wedding, and whore there is a oon- 
farreatio the former declares her will to enter into the menus and thereby 
the family of her husband, originally announcing also her readiness to ex¬ 
change her own name for that of her husband in the formula quando tu 
Cains ego Caia. After Ibis declaration the bridal pair are brought together 
by a mniricd woman (pronuba) and take each other’s hands (dextras fungunt), 
upon which, at the cottfarreatio, in accordance with the most ancient Roman 
sacrificial custom, a bloodless suoufice is brought consisting of friuts and a 
panisfamu s. It was dedicated to .Tupiter and so was probably performed 
uy the Jlamen Dialis present; lie pronounced the forms of prayer in which 
tho gods of wedlock, especially Juno, and the rustic deities Telius, Piouxn- 
nus, and Pilumnua were invoked. During the sacrifice the bridal pair sat 
upon two chairs joined together, over whioh the skin of the sheep that had 
been slain was stretched j at the prayer fchoy wandered round the altar from 
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right to left; n eamillua lout Ins services, bearing a cumerwm in winch mold 
aalm and other requisites of the sacrifice were received. 

Whether at the coitfarreatio there was an animal sacrifice besides the 
sacrifice of grain, or not, we do not know, Ulpinu seems to assume that 
fcheie was. In later times the sacrifice of corn fell into desuetude, but for 
the rest the old ritual was maintained as far as possible, so that for instance 
there was always a prayer delivered, if not by a priest, by an auspex :iupti- 
arum and addressed to other gods. Also in these later times the celebration 
of marriage centred round the sacrifice of a calf or even of a pig, and the 
newly wedded pair set out this sacrifice themselves, not always in the house 
but sometimes before a public temple. Not only have we express witnesses 
to testify to this, hut also pictorial ^presentations in which partly the temple 
is sketched and pailly the sacrifice in process of performance, which would 
have uo sense if the sacrifice took place in the house. So it oomea that sac¬ 
rifice of animals could only bo conducted m the house, as m the temple, 
under certain conditions, whereas it was quite common on the sacrificial 
altars erected especially for private sacrifice in front of the temples. The 
witnesses having expressed their congratulations (feliciter) in a shout of 
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approval, the sacrifico was followed by tho oena, which, like all earlier por¬ 
tions of the celebration, was usually hold in the house of the bride’s father. 

The guests having risen from this at fall of night, the deduotio begins. 
The bride is taken from the arms of her mother and conducted in solemn 

E r o cess ion to the now house, tho prooession including not only the guests 
ut also the interested public. Flute-players and torch-bearers lead the 
way, the procossion sings a fesconuine song and echoes tho cry talaasej the 
boys bid the bridegroom strew walnuts as he is now taking leave of the 
games of childhood. The bride is aooompained by three pueri patrtmi et 
matrimi, one of thorn bearing a torch in front, the other two leading the 
bride; after her are borne distaff and spinning-wheel. The bridegroom's 
torch is not, like the others, made of fine resin, but of white thorn (Spina 
alba), which is saored to Ceres and a charm against witohery j it is captured 
by the guests and carried away by violenoe. Tho procession having reached 
the new house, the bride anoints the door-posts witli fat or oil and binds 
thorn with woollen fillets j then bIio is borne over the threshold of the house 
and received m the atrium by her husband into the oommon possession of fiie 
and water; that is to say, sho is made a partner in domestic life and the ser¬ 
vice of the gods. In the atrium, her future living room, opposite the door, 
the lectus ffeniali 9 is made ready by the pronuba , hero she prays to the gods 
of the new home for a happy marriage. O 11 the day after the wedding she 
receives relations at the feast of repotia as a matron and presents her fh-sfc 
sacrifice to the gods of the house./ 
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conducted on festival days clnefly because, m early times at all events, the 
participators ill the marriage were hindered by the festival. Widows on the 
other hand did not exclude such days from their selection. 

All that we are told of the decoration of the bride is again concerned 
with virgins. On tlie day before marriage the girl laid nside her virginal 
attire (toga preetexta), sacrificing it with her toys to the gods and perhaps 
originally to the Lares of her father's house. As was the oustom for a 
youth before taking the toga, she was invested (ominis causa) with a new 
garment suitable to her new condition before going to sleep, n tunica recta 
or regilla , and upon her head was plaoed a rod hair net. The bridal dress 
itself was a tunica recta, that is to say a garment woven aoaording to ancient 
oustom with veitical, not horizontal, tin cads, held together with a woollen 
girdle (cingulum) that was bound with a nodus Jierculeusj instead of the 
hair not she was piovided with n red sourf ( Jlammetun) with wlnoh she veiled 
her head (nubit, obnubit) ; its red colour only distinguished it from those 
scarfs whioh all women wore when they went out. Her hair was niranged 
in sex ennes, that is, plaits or looks held together not with a comb but with 
a crisping pin bent at the end (hasta ccelwans) and separated by ribbons. 
Beneath the scarf on her head she wore a wreath of flowers gathered by 
lierself, and at a later period the bridegroom himself also wears a wreath. 

The ceremony of the marriage day falls into threo parts: the handing 
over of tho bride, her home taking, and her reception into tlio husband’s 
house; with regard to the disposition of the separate customs appertaining 
to these three acts we are to some extent left to conjecture. 

The solemnisation of marriage began with auspicia, which wore usually 
taken by proper auspices in the silence of early morning, just as at tlie 
sponstdia it was sought to inquire into the will of the gods by an omen 
before sunrise. In the earliest times tlie flight of birds was observed, this 
kind of divination being later on replaced m private life (as it already 
existed in public) by tho easier piocess of causing a hamspica to examine 
entrails. But the saonfice made with a view of consulting the gods, the 
performers of whioh have also been called auspices, must not be confounded 
with the mam sacrifice, for it took place before tho handing ovor of tho 
biide. The sacrificial animal was piobably a sheep, the skin of whioh was 
afterwards used for tlie confarmitio. 

On tlie assembly of the guests the auspices entered to announce the 
result of their investigation. After this only is the marriage contract 
completed, and even m later times before ten witnesses such as wero 
accustomed to be present at tho ancient co>\farreatio; the bride and bride¬ 
groom then deolare their consent to tlie wedding, and wlieio thoro is a con- 
farreatio the former declares her will to enter into tho manus and thereby 
the family of licr husband, originally announcing also her readiness to ex¬ 
change her own name for that of her husband in tlie formula quando tu 
Oaim ego Gaia, After tins declaration tlie bridal pair are brought together 
by a muriied woman (pronuba) and take each other’s hands (d&Uras jungunt), 
upon winch, at the coitfarreatio, m accordance with the most anoioni Roman 
sacrificial custom, a bloodless sacrifice is brought consisting of fruits and a 
panis farreae. It was dedicated to Jupiter and so was probably performed 
by the Jlamcn Dialis present; he pionounoed the forms of prayer in whioh 
the gods of wedlock, especially Juno, and tlie luatic deities TelluB, Pioum- 
nus, and Pilumnus were invoked. Dating the saonfice the bridal pair sat 
upon two chairs joined together, ovoi winch tho skin of tho sheep that had 
been slain was stretched j at tlie prayer they wandered round the altar from 
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right to loft, a camilltttt lout his services, bearing a cumerim m which mola 
salsa and othor requisites of the saorifloo were reooivod. 

Whether at the covfarreatio there was an animal sacrifice besides the 
sacrifice of gram, or not, wo do not know; Ulpian seems to assume that 
there was. In lator times the sacrifice of corn fell into desuetude, but for 
the rest the old ritual was maintained as far as possible, so that for instance 
there was always a prayer delivered, if not by n priest, by an auspex nupti- 
<tmm and. addressed to other gods. Also in these later times the celebration 
of marriage centred round the sacrifice of a calf or even of n pig, and the 
newly wedded pair set out this soorifico themselves, not always in the house 
but somotinios bofoio a publio temple. Not only liavo we express witnesses 
to testify to this, but also pictorial representations in which partly the temple 
is sketched and partly the sacrifice m prooess of performance, which would 
have no sense if the sacrifice took placo in the house. So it comes that sac¬ 
rifice of animals could only bo conducted in the house, os in the temple, 
under certain conditions, whereas it was quite common on tlio sacrificial 
altars elected especially for private saorifloo m front of tho temples. The 
witnesses having expressed their congratulations ( feliciter ) m a shout of 
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approval, the saoriftoo was followod by the uena, which, like all earlier por¬ 
tions of the celebration, was usually held in the house of the bride’s father. 

Tho guests having risen from this at fall of night, the deduatio begins. 
Tho bride is taken from tho aims of her mother mid oonduclod in solemn 
procession to the now houso, the procession inducting not only the guests 
but also tho interested publio. Flute-players and toroh-bearors lead the 
way, tho proooasion sings a fosoonnino song and oohoes tho ory talam; tho 
boys bid the bridegroom strew walnuts as lie is now taking leave of the 
games of childhood. The brido is accompanied by three pueri patrimi et 
matrimi , one of tliom bearing a torcli in front, the othor two leading the 
brido; after her are borne distaff and spinning-wheel. The bridegroom’s 
torch is not, like tho others, made of fine resin, but of white thorn (Spina 
alba\ which is saorecl to Oeroa and a charm against wilohery; it is oaplured 
by the gliosis and carried away by violence. The procession haying readied 
tho new house, tho bride anoints the door-posts with fat or oil and binds 
them with woollon fillets; then she is borne over tho threshold of the house 
and recoived in the atrium by her husband into the common possession of fire 
and water; that is to say, she is made a partner in domestio lifo and tho ser¬ 
vice of the gods. In the atrium, hor future living room, opposite the door, 
the lectus ffcnialie it) made ready by the pronvha \ here she prays to the gods 
of the new homo for a happy marriage. On tho day after the wedding she 
receives relations at the feast of repotia as a matron and presents her first 
sacrifice to the gods of tho house./ 
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THIS STATUS OF WOJtBX 

The leatouilion of the temples of Juno by Augustus and his consort 
indicated the interest the new government felt in the institution of marriage. 
Neither the history nor literature of Borne can ho understood without clear 
ideas upon this branch of her social economy. All nations have agreed in 
investing marriage with a religious sanction; but religion and policy wore 
closely aounected through eveiy phase of the sooial life of the Romans, and 
m none more closely than m this. Marriage they regarded as an institution 
hallowed by the national divinities for the propagation of the Roman race, 
the speoial favourite of the gods. Its object was not to chasten the ftffootione 
and purify the appetites of man, but to replenish the curies and centuries, to 
maintain tlio service of the national temples, reormt the legions and establish 
Roman garrisons in conquered lands. The marriage thcroforo of Cuius ami 
Caia, of a Roman with n Roman, was a far higher and holier mattor, in tho 
view of their priests and legislators, than the union of a Homan with a for¬ 
eigner, of aliens with aliens, or of slaves with slaves. Even the legitimate 
union of the sexes among the citizens was regulated by dosoenduig scale of 
conformation, coemption, and more cohabitation, and the offspring of tlio 
former only were qualified for the highest religious functions, such as those 
of the flamen of Jupiter, and apparently of the vestal virgins, on which 
the safety of the state was deemed most strictly to depend. 

These jealous regulations were fostered m the first instance by a grave 
political necessity; but the increase of the power of Rome, tho onlnrgcmonfc 
of her lesources, the multiplication of hor allies, her olientB and dependents, 
had. long relaxed her vigilance in maintaining the purity of hor children's 
descent. The dictates of nature, reinforced by the observation of foreign 
examples, had long rebelled m this matter against the tyrannical prescriptions 
of a barbarous antiquity. After the eastern conquests of the republic) it 
became impossible to maintain the moe m its state of social isolation. In liw 
winter quarters at Athens, Samos, or Ephesus, the rudo husbandman of Alba 
or the v olsoiftn hills was dazzled by the fascinations of women whoso acooin- 
plislunents fatally eclipsed the homely virtues of tho Latin and Snbmo ma¬ 
trons. To form legitimate commotions with these foreign ohnnners was 
forbidden him by the harsh institutions of a Servius or Nunia, while his 
ideas were bo nan owed and debased by had laws, that he never dreamt of 
raising Jus own countrywomen by education to tho level of their euperioi 
attraotions. Gravely impressing upon Ins wtfo and (laughtore that to sing 
and dance, to cultivate the knowledge of languages, to exercise tho taste and 
understanding, was the business of tho hired courtesan, it was to tlio courte¬ 
san that he repaired himself for the solace of his own lighter hours. The 
hetroiro of Greece lmd been driven to the voluptuous oourts of Asm by tlio 
impoverishment, and pci haps the declining refinement, of their native ontor- 
taineis. They were now invitod to the great western capital of wealth and 
luxury, whore they shared with viler objects the admiration of tho Homan 
nobles, and imparted perhaps a sliade of sentiment aud delicacy to their most 
sensual carouses. Tlio unnatural restrictions of the law formed a docent 
excuse for this class of unions, wluoh were often productive of mutual regard, 
and were hallowed at least at the shrme of public opinion. 

Such foitunate cases were, however, at the best, only exceptional. Eor 
the most part, the Grecian mistress of the proconsul or unporalor, the object 
of a transient appetite, sought to indemnify herself by venal rapacity for 
actual contempt and anticipated desertion. The influence of these seductive 
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intriguers poisoned the spimgs of justice before the provincial tribunals. 
At tui earlier period a brutal general could order a criminal to be beheaded 
at his supper table, to exhibit to his paramour tlie spectacle of death j at a 
later, the luxurious governor of a province allowed his freedwoman to nego¬ 
tiate with his subjeots for the price of then rights and privileges, or carried 
her at his side in his progress through Italy itBclf. The frantic declamations 
of Cioero against the licentiousness of verres and Antony in this respect 
were a fruitless raid, it must be admitted, a hollow attempt to play upon an 
extinct religious sentiment. 

The results of tins vicious indulgence wore more depraving than the vice 
itself. The unmarried Roman, thus cohabiting with a freedwoman or slave, 
beoame tlio father of a bnstaid brood, against whom the gates of the city were 
shut. His pxido was wounded in the tenderost port, his loyalty to the com¬ 
monwealth was shaken. lie chose rather to abandon the wretched offspring 
of lus amours, than to breed them up ns a repioaoh to himself, and see them 
sink below the rank in wluoli their father whs bom. 

In the absence of all true religious feeling, tlie possession of ohildren 
was the surest pledge to the state of tlie public morality of her citizens. 
By the remuicintion of niamago, wluoli it became the fashion to avow and 
boast, publio confidence was shaken to its centre. On the other hand, tho 
women thoniaolvos, insulted by the nogleot of tlie other sex, and oxnaper¬ 
ated at the inferiority of their position, revenged themselves by holding the 
institution of logikmate main ago with almost equal aversion. They were 
indignant at tho servitude to which it bound them, the state of dependence 
and legal incapacity in which it kept them; for it loft them without 
rights, and without tho enioymont of their own property j it reduced them 
to the status of more children, or rather trausferred them from the power 
of tlioir parent to that of tlieir husband. They continued through life, in 
spilo of tlie mockery of respect with which tho laws surrounded them, things 
rather than persons, things that could be Bold, transferred backwards and 
forwards, from one master to another, for the sake of their dowry or even their 
powers of child-boaiing. For the smallest fault they might be placed on 
filial before tlioir husbands, or if one were more than usually considerate in 
■judging upon lus own case, beforo a council of their relations. They might be 
beaten with rods, even to death itself, for adultery or any other heinous 
crime j whilo they might suffer divorce from the merest caprioe, and simply 
for tlie alleged departure of their youth or beauty. 

The latter centuries of tho Roman commonwealth arc filled with the 
domestic struggles oocusionod by the obstinacy with which political restric¬ 
tions were maintained upon the most sensitive of the social relations. 
Beginning with wild and romantic logonds, the aooounb of these troubles 
becomes m tho end an important feature in history. As early as the year 
880 ii.a., it is said, a great number of Roman matrons attempted the lives of 
tlioir husbands by poison. They were dragged before tlie tribunals, proba¬ 
bly domestic, and adjudged to death. As many as 170 are said to have 
suffered. In the following century, after the promulgation of the Oppian 
law, which forbade women to keep more than half an ounce of gold, to wear 
robes of vuriouB colours, and to ride in the cavpentum, they formed a new 
conspiracy — such at least was the story — not to destroy their husbands, 
but to refuse conversation with them and frustrate their ho|ies of progeny. 
This was followed at tho distance of half a oentury by the lex Vbeoma, 
“ the most unjust of laws,” in the judgment of the Christian Augustine, 
which excluded women from the right of inheriting. Of these laws, 
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however, the first was speedily abrogated, the other was evaded, and, by under¬ 
hand and circuitous means, women oame to receive inheritances, to the great 
scandal, as afterward appeared, ol the reformers under the empire. But 
the continued quarrel oi the sexes was exaggerated by mutual jealousy, and 
sit the outbreak of tho Cotiliuanan conspiracy, it was currently reported 
among the men that the traitors obtained monoy for their enterprise from 
n multitude of matrons, who longed for a bloody revolution to exterminate 
their husbands. 

In the primitive ages the state luid not only regulated the forms of 
marriage, but had undertaken to enforce it. Among the duties of the 
censors was that of levying fines upon the oitizen who persisted in remain¬ 
ing single to the detriment of the public weal. The oensuro of Canullus 
and Postumius, 403 11 o., was celebrated for the pafcnotio vigour with wlnoh 
this inquisition was made. In proooss of time the milder method of encour¬ 
aging marriage by rewards was introduced, the eailiest mention of which, 
perhaps, is in a speech of Soipio, censor m the year 109 B.o. At this time it 
appears, certain immunities were already granted to the fathers of legitimate, 
and even of adopted, children, which last the censor denounced as an abuse. 
Bub noithor rewards nor penalties proved effectual to oliock the increasing 
tendonoy to oolibncy, and at the period of the Graoolii an alarm was sounded 
that the old Roman raoe was beooiuing rapidly extinguished. The censor of 
tho year 18133. a.. Me tel Ins Maoedomous, expounded the evd to tho senate in 
a speech which seems to have been among the most curious productions of 
antiquity. ** Could we exist without wives at all,'* it began, “ doubtless we 
Bhould all nd ourselves of tho plague they axe to us ; since, however, nature 
has dcoreed that we cannot dispense with the infliction, it is best to bear it 
manfully, and rather look to the permanent conservation of the state than 
to our own transient satisfaction.” It is still more ourious, perhaps, Unit 
above a liundred years afterwards Augustus should have ventured to recite 
in the polished aenato of liis own generation the cymoal invective of a ruder 
■age. But, bo it was, that when the legislation of Julius C<oaar was found 
ineffectual for controlling the still growing evil, it was reinforced by his 
successor with an enhancement both of penalties and rewards, and the bitter 
measure recommended by the arguments and even tho language of the 
ancient oevisor. 

The importance attached by the emperor to this fruitless legislation ap¬ 
pears from his turning his efforts in tins direction from the first year of his re¬ 
turn to Rome. When he took the census with Agnppa in 28 mo., lie insisted 
on carrying into execution the regulations of the dictator, which had been 
neglected during the interval of anarchy, and were destined Bpeodily to fall 
into similar negleot again. Upon this one point the master of the Homans 
could make no impression upon the dogged disobechenco of Ins subjeots. 
Both tile men and the women pieferred the loose terms of union upon which 
they had consented to cohabit to the harsh provisions of antiquity. They 
despised rewards, and penalties they audaciously defied. Eleven yotirB later 
Augustus caused the senate to pass a new law of increased stringency, by 
which the marriage of citizens of competent age was positively l o quire u. 
Three years grace was allowed for making a choice and settling preliminaries j 
but when the allotted interval was expired, it was found expedient to pro¬ 
long it for two years more j from time to time a further respite seems to have 
been conceded, and we find the emperor still struggling almost to the close 
of his life to impose this intolerable restraint upon the liberty or licence of 
the times. 
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The ocmsent of the fatheis themselves, subservient as they generally were, 
was given with muimira of reluctance, tlie more so, perhaps, as they alone 
were excepted from the indulgence, which was now prudently extended to 
eveiy lower order of citizens, of permission to form a legitimate marriage 
with a freedwoman. The measure was received indeed with outward defer¬ 
ence, but an in waul determination to evade or ovei throw it. Even the poets, 
who wore instructed to sing its praisos, renounced the obligation to fulfil its 
conditions; while others, whose voices were generally tuned to accents of 
adulation, exulted openly in its relaxation or postponement. 

The nature of the penalties and rewards assigned by this law shows that 
the views of Augustus were for the most part confined to the l ehabilitation 
of marriage in the higher classes, and the restoration of the purest blood of 
Ilomo. On the one hand, celibaoy was punished by incapacity to receive 
bequests, and even the married man who happened to he childless was 
regai ded with suspicion, and mulcted of one-half of every legacy. On the 
other, the fathor of a family enjoyed a place 
of distinction m the theatres, and preference 
m competition for public office. He was re¬ 
lieved from the responsibilities of a tutor or a 
judox, and, ns by the earlier measure of the 
dictator, was excused from a poifcion of the pnb- 
lio burdens, if fatlior of three oluldren at Rome, 
of four in Italy, or of flvo in the provinces. 

Of the two consuls, precedence was given, not (f 4 
to the senior in age, according to ancient usage, w ' 
but to the husband and the father of the most 
numerous offspi ing. It is clear that such pro¬ 
vision a as these could liavo had little applica¬ 
tion to the great mass of the citizens, who lived 
on the favour of their noble patrons or tlie 
bovuvty of the treasury, wvd bred up ft horde of 
paupers to eat into the vitals of tlie state. 

Tlie pervoiso subjeots of this domestic legis¬ 
lation seem at first to have sought to evade it 
by entering into contracts of marriage which 
they afterwards omitted to fulfil. It was 
necessary to enact new provisions to meet this 
subterfuge. The facility aliowod by the undent usage to divorce formed 
another obvious moans of escapo 5 but again did the vigilant reformer inter¬ 
fere by appointing tho observation of onerous forms for tho legal separation 
of married parties. When a divorce had actually token place, the parties 
tell again undor tlie provisions of tho marriage law, and wcto required to 
find themselves frosh consortB within a specified interval. Another mode 
of driving the reluctant citizens within the marriage pale was tho infliction 
of penalties and disgrace upon unchastily beyond it, while now, for the 
first time, adultery, which had been left to bo punished by the domestic 
tribunal as a private injury, was branded as a crane against the general well¬ 
being, and subieoted to the animadversion of the state. But Augustus was 
not satisfied with directing lus thunders agamst the guilty; he sought to 
anticipate criminality by imposing fresh restraints upon the licentious man¬ 
ners of the ago. After tlie example of Ins predecessors in the oensorship, 
ho fixed a scale of expense for the luxuries of the table, and pretended to 
regulate tlie taste of the women for personal ornaments. At the gladiatorial 
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shows* from which they could no longer be exoluded, ho assigned different 
places for the two sexes, removing the women to tho hinder rows, tho least 
favourable cither for seeing or being seen, and altogether forbade thorn to 
attend the exhibitions of wrestling and boxing.° 


PATERNAL AUTHORITY AND ADOPTION: THE SLAVERY OP CHILDREN 

If the Roman custom in relation to marriage and tlie position of women 

f eucrally is decidedly to be preferred to that of the Greeks, it cannot ho 
emod that the reverse was the case as regards the relations of children, as the 
arbitrary power whioh the father had over them in Rome was a flagrant 
injustice: the freedom of an individual was thus limited in a most unjust 
manner, and. the child held m an unnatural dependence on Ins father. The 
great mistake consisted in ilie Roman father considering tlio power which 
Nature imposes ns a duty on tlie elders, of guiding and protecting a child 
during infancy, as extending over his freedom, involving his life and death, 
and continuing during his on tire existence. Tlie Grecian law diffeied in 
two respeots from the Roman: first, that the father’s power censed with tho 
son’s independence, und this ho attained either by arriving at a certain 
period of life, or by marriage, or by being entored on the list of citi¬ 
zens. Secondly, the Grecian father had merely tho right of terminating the 
relation between child and parent, by banishing him from his house, oi‘ 
disinheriting him, without daring to injure either lus liberty or life. 

The patria potestas of the Romans was in theory indeed very different 
from absolute possession (dominium)* but in reality it approached very near 
to it, especially in ancient times j only the latter extended ovor things, tho 
former over persons. Consequently this potesta* gave the father tho light 
over the life and liberty of liis child. This law, said to bo as eaily as 
Romulus, hut at any rate very ancient, was levived m all its seventy m the 
Twelve Tables. Tlio unnatural part of tins decree was somowliat modified, 
in that the right of life and death belonged in fact to that of discipline and 
punishment, whioh was permitted by the state to tho pater familias , and uh 
the fathor could not act on Ins own judgment, but must, conformably to 
custom, summon a family council. Tins judgment is mentioned by Valerius 
Maximus,fc where lie Bays of T. Manlius Torquatus, ne comilio tmidem 7icoes~ 
sari omy\i indigere ee credidit , as his son had been accused by the Macedonians 
on account of extortion. The father sat in judgment for three days, hearing 
witnesses and so on, and at last banished Ins son fiom his piesenoe, where¬ 
upon he killed himself. 

Other examples are related, of sentence being passed on sons by their 
fathers, without mention of the family council, mid probably bocuuse the 
offioial position of the father rendered such aid unnecessary, as in tlio harsh 
judgment of Brutus and T» Manlius Iinporioeus. In capital offences, too, 
the father could by lumsolf inflict punishment, as it is doe mod more pi op or 
that he should himself condenm his son, than that ho should cornu himself a* 
his accuser. Valerius Maximus 1 elates tivo instances of si father’s judgment 
m tho time of Augustus In the latter case the father condemned tho son 
for parricide, letting him off with oxilo only. A solemn family council also 
piececlecl, to winch tlie emperor was invited, there tlio kindness of the father 
openly prevailed, and whilst ho made use of lus right, ho protected his son 
from tlie punishment which he would have found in the public court of 
justice. The second ease pioves the harshness and misuse to which this 
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right conlcl ha Applied. But after all, not one case of absolute death is men¬ 
tioned, but only of cruel punishment. If a misuse of the patria poteataa 
occurred in earlier times, the censor could resent it. Orosius oven spooks of 
a public indictment; in later days the omperor sow to it, as it is related 
of Trajan and Hadrian. In the two-hundredth year of the empire this 
power was taken away from the father by law. 

Although tlio right of Bale undeniably existed, and was leoognised by 
the Twelve Tables, no recorded instance of it exists; and we may therefore 
suppose that it was early abolished, and used only as a form in the rnanei- 

f nitio. Numa even soerna to have limited this right, according to Dionysius, 
n the form of emancipation the father had the right to sell the boh three 
times; after the third tune ho did not again come into the patria jyotestaa. 

Prom the patna poteataa must be entirely separated the light with which 
we frequently meet in antiquity, of lulling or exposing new-born children. 
In Rome it did not exist to so great an extent as elsewhere. Romulus is 
said to have interdicted sons and first-born daughters from being killed. 
On the other band, it seems to have been commanded tliat the deformed 
should be put to death. That the exposure and murder of the new-born 
was not infroquent, oven in tlio most important families, many mstanoes 
show. 

Tlio son remained m the father’s power until his death, unless either of 
them had suffered a capitis diminutio. The patria poteataa censed if the son 
became a jiamen dialia. Other dignities made no difference. In the ease of 
a daughter it ceased when slie entered into marriage with manua, or became 
a vestal virgin. If a father wished to lenounce the patria poteataa over his 
son, it must ho done eithei by adoption (by which lie passed into another 
poteataa) or by the formality of emancipation.* 

Cioatod by nature or transferred by adoption, tho paternal authority 
oould bo roplacod, at the death of tho father of the family, by guardian¬ 
ship (tidda) for the protection of children ( ptitela impuberam, pupillaris) 
and womon ( tutela muUebris ), or it could even be revived after it lmd oxpired 
under tho name of trusteeship (oura), for tho protection of persons of full 
ago but recognised as incapable of managing for themselves. 

Jurisprudence concerning guardianship and trusteeship was first of all 
dominated by the principles of tho anoient gentilitious law as sanctioned by 
tho Twelvo Tables. 

At the death of a father the feminine portion of a family—the -widow 
and grown-up but unmarried daughters, were looked upon as aui juria 
in the soiibo that they could administer their own property, but ns they 
could not bring notions (except in the case of the vestals), they needed 
for all legal acts which concerned them, the authority (jmctoritaa) of a 
guardian. Tho sons roaclied the age of puberty at fourteen; under that age 
they required a guardian. If the family had a new bead over fourteen years 
old, he was tho guardian of all those under age and of all tho females oi the 
family; in the contrary ease tlio guardian came fiom outside tho family. 

The law of tho Twelve Tables did not allow those interested the 
choice of their guardian; the legitimate guardian was the nearest relation 
(agnat) of the deceased, or, in default, one of the members of the gens. It 
was oxnotly tlio same for tho trusteeship which oamo into operation when a 
oiti/en aui juria was recognised as mad, or docieed by the interdiotiun of 
the printer to be in the position of a maniac on aooount of prodigality. The 
trustee had tho most unlimited powers over tho person and property of the 
person so decreed. 
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The lawyers laboured to make the guardianship of the young secure and 
effective, to suppress the guardianship of women and to abolish the inter¬ 
fere noe of the gen till turns customs in favour of natural relationship. 

A first step had already been taken in the time of tho Twelve Tables — 
the father of the family was permitted to choose and appoint by will the 
guardian of his children. The legitimate guardian ncooiauig to the gentUi- 
tious law was called upon to lepliioe the testamentary guardian in case tho 
latter refused to undertake the guardianship. Later the law Atilia , about 
190 ii. o., empowered the prcotor ui bairns or the college of tho tubun oh of the 
plebs to nominate a guardian (tutor atiliaim •) m default of a legitimate or 
testamentary guardian in case the latter refused to undertake the guardian¬ 
ship. Tho custom was even introduced at this epoch of leaving to the 
widows, bv will, the choice of their guardian (tutor optivus")* either allowing 
them to change thorn once or twice (optio angusta), oi as many tunes as 
it pleased them (optio plena). Women oould oven escape effective guardian¬ 
ship— especially with the object of acquiring the right to mnlco wills—by 
tnoks of procedure, For this purpose they made use of fiduciary co-emption. 
Co-emption substituted the co-emptionator for the guaidian. The man who 
thus Required tho rights of a husband ceded tho woman to a third person by 
manoipation. The latter emancipated the woman whose guardian be ie- 
mfiined in form (tutor jiduciariuB). This procedure was well known in the 
time of Ciooro. It must be added that it was not applied in such an easy 
faal non when tho guardian was the tutor legitimua of gentilitious law; the 
latter could not be forced to give Ins oonsent to tho fictitious marriage 
which began tho work of deliverance. 

Thus it was against tho legitimate guardianship that the legists directed 
their efforts. Augustus released from ordinary guardianship all women having 
three children, and freed women who were mothers of four children. Claudius 
absolutely suppressed gentilitious guardianship foi women. It was only kept 
up for oluldren. There remained only ordinary guardianship to bo annihi¬ 
lated. Hadrian rendered fiduciary oo-emptiona unnecesbary by giving women 
tlie right of making wills with the consent of their guaidums, and Antoninus 
in certain oases recognised the legality of wills made without this sanction. 
As women had already received tlie right of administration of their pioporfcy, 
guardianship was from that tune almost objeotlcss as fai us they wore con¬ 
cerned. It disappeared of itself. Tho movement of emancipation continued, 
from the time of Diocletian women began to acqiuie the right of guardian¬ 
ship over their own children. 

Ah to the guardianship of young boys the legists had tried to oxtend, not 
the liberty of the wauls, but the responsibility of the guardians. Tlioy oven 
thought good to extend the giuudianslup under another name beyond the 
age fixed uy the ancient law, which declared male chi Id ion to have attained 
puberty at tlie ago of fourteen. From the commencement of tho socond cen¬ 
tury before Christ, a law Fkotorift created a state of minority from fourteen 
to twenty-five , for fenr tlie minors should be “ oiroumvontod,” it decreed 
that the loans agreed to by them should only bo legal if thoy had been wit¬ 
nessed by a trustee named by the prtetor. Marcus Aurelius nmdo it a duty 
of the magistrates to give permanent trustees to all minors who requested 
them, and it was to the latter’s interest to do so, because otliorwiso they 
oould not appeal to tlie law Tho trusteeship of minors had, m spite of dis¬ 
tinctions, ft singular resemblance to that of madmen and persons mlei dieted, 
and to the guardianship of children. And, flora the time of Constantine, it 
was much the same as the other lands. There was however one difference > 
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tins was that the mtordioted persons were reduced to a passive condition, 
and a ward was onlv allowed to net with authorisation of the guaidian, 
whilst the minor could contract debts without the consent of his trustee. 

Jurisprudence here became confused by its precautions, it hesitated 
betweon respect for individual liberty and tlie far more potent anxiety to 
safeguard the material interests of the family .0 

It will be understood that the respeot for individual liberty here referred 
to lias roforenoe only to a relatively small portion of the community. The 
larger number of the inhabitants of Rome had no mdividual liberty; nor, 
indeed, any other right that commanded respect. In a word, the mass of 
the population was mado up of slaves; therefore, even a casual glanoo at the 
manners and customs of Roman society oannot disregard this unfoitiuiate class. 


TUB INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY 

The slaves in a largo Roman house sprang from two different origins 
eithor tlioy had been bought or they were born in the house of a slave 
fathor and a slave mother. Those latter were called tmice, and were more 



esteemed than the olheis. It is to them that their masters refer in the 
inscriptions with the greatest respect and tenderness. They wore supposed 
to bo atlaohed to the family in winch they had been born. Besides, they 
had not been branded by the humiliation of a public sale, and this meant a 
great deal. The bought slavo had appeared in the market-place, his feet 
marked with white and a label round his neck, on which Ins merits and 
defects were inscribed; he had been set on a platform and had been made to 

K , turn a somersault, walk, run, laugli, and talk. The slave bom in the 
j had at least osoaped this ignominious ordeal. It was ns though his 
dignity ns a man had been less entirely lost, and as though he must be more 
capable of noble fooling. TI 10 man himself was so proud of this title of 
vema, that in some instances it was retained even after liberation, and the 
fraedman onuaed it to bo inscribed on his tomb, 

The number of slaves which these two sources of servitude, birth and pur¬ 
chase, introduced into Romo must have been very considerable. The Syrian 
or Numiduvn whom the steward of a groat noble had bought in the street of 
the Suburn or near the temple of Castor, for the purpose of m a kin g use 
of him ns runner or cook, was sure, on entering the palace of Ms new mas¬ 
ter, to find himself ui a numerous company. The moralists complain that 
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in the great houses the servitors were counted by thousands, and here they 
cannot be aocused of exaggerating. Tacitus and Pliny say the same. In 
a satire by Petronius, Tnmalohio, who does not know the tenth part of the 
slaves he possesses, is informed, every morning of the number of them born 
during the night oil his domain. This is not, as nuglit be supposed, mi 
imaginary Beene, and history confirms the fable. Seneca tells us nearly tho 
same thing of one of Pompey’s freedmen. Even this freedman had legions 
of slaves; and according to the custom of good generals who keep a reckon¬ 
ing of the number of their soldiers, a secretary was ordered to inform him 
every day of the changes that birth, sales, or death had made in this army 
since the day before. 

At the present time wealth is more equally distributed, life has boooine 
more simple, and we have some difficulty in forming a conception of the 
households of tho great nobles of ancient Home. Let us imagine one of 
those rich patricians or knights who possessed four or live thousand slaves, 
like that Oeecilius of whom Pliny the Eldei speaks. This multitude, crowded 
together m the pulaoes or scattered amongst the farms, belong to different 
nations and speak different tongues. Besides, each nation has its specialty. 
Greece furnishes chiefly grammarians and scholars; the Asiatics are musi¬ 
cians or cooks; from Egypt corns the beautiful children whose chatter 
amuses tlicir masters; the Africans run in front of the litter to dear the 
way. As for the Germans, with tlieir huge bodies and their heads perched 
none knows where (eaput necio ubi imposition^ their only use is to get lulled 
in the arena for the greater diversion of the Roman people. Some order must 
be established in this confusion: they are classed according to their nation, 
and are known by the colour of their Bkin (per naUonea et colores) or, 
which is oftener the ease, they are divided into groups of ten, or declines, 
with a deeunon to command them. Above tho deonrions are placed, in tho 
oountry the farmers (villioi), in the town the stewards (diapenaatorea). 

It is easy to see that to feed all these people was no easy matter, and it 
is a rule that in a well-regulated establishment the master buys nothing 
outside, hut has enough on his own estates to supply liis whole household. 
His domains Bupply Mm with every kind of commodity, his town houses 
oontain workmen of every trade. To guard against failure of supplies he 
lays up stores of every kind in huge storehouses, whose riches he doos not 
always know. It is related that during the time when, as at the present 
day, the theatre sought to attract the orowd by the brillianoy of the mi&o-en- 
soinei a manager who had to provide dresses for a largo number of the chorus, 
and did not want to go to this expense, went to Lucullus and asked him to 
lend him one hundred tunics. “A hundred tunics,” answered tho noli 
Roman, «where do you expect me to find them? Nevertheless I will soo.” 
The next day he sent five thousand. The management o£ those huge for¬ 
tunes must have given a groat deal of trouble, and consequently the master 
often excused himself from attending to it. Given up entirely to pleasure, 
he left all his affairs in the hands of stewards, who robbed lum. When ho 
consented to manage liis business himself the laborious task was not with¬ 
out profit. It has been smd with reason that if the Roman nobles had for 
many centuries a'keen political sense, and if they showed themselves capable 
of ruling the world, this was beoauBC each one could undergo m his own 
domains an apprenticeship in the art of governing. The working of those 
vast estates, the millions of sesterces to be handled, the nations of slaves to 
bo managed, rendered tlie great nobles administrators and financiers from 
then youth up. 
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It ib the rule that everyone mutates those above him, and it m the custom 
for the inferior classes to follow as muah as possible the examples set them 
by the anstoouioy. We have seen that the nobles of Home displayed their 
wealth by the number of thoir slaves j the middle class did likewise. Per¬ 
haps, even, this great number of servitors is still more striking m a modest 
house, so little does it seem to correspond with the owner’s means. Marcus 
Soanrus, who aftei wards became a groat personage, began by being very poor. 
He said in bis memoirs that lus father only left linn tlurty-seven thousand 
sesterces [<£296 or $1,480], and ten slaves. Certainly at the present day no 
one who possessed only *296 in the world would have ten servants. The 
poet Horace was not very rich either: he lived on the liberality of Mioce¬ 
nes, who gave him ease rather than riches. And yet ho tells us that when 
he returned home m the evening ho had three slaves ready to serve liis din¬ 
ner. lie gives us the bill of fare of tins dinner ; there are leeks, cluck pens, 
and a few cakes. It would seem that three waiters me a great many for such 
a poor dmuor, and that the repost is not in keeping with the service. 

And though the expense was small, it is impossible that tlie great number 
of superfluous slaves could have failed to be a general nuisance. Why did 
people have them ? Why did the middle olasses impose upon themselves a 
burden wluoli weighed heavily on the noli ? The aimvei is easy—they cle- 
Bired to make a show. Everybody wished to dazzle the eyes by an imposing 
retinue. The great personages, when they went to the Fomm, trailed after 
them n whole army of clients and friends. They required hundreds of ser¬ 
vitors or of freed men whenever they left Rome. This is why they had to 
turn their country or town houses into veritable barracks. 

Under Nero the prefect of Rome, Podamns Seoundiis, having been assas¬ 
sinated by ono of his slaves, all those that had that night dept undoi liis roof 
woie arrested as accomplices. There wove four hundred of them. The man 
who walked out alone had to defy prejudice, as Hoi ace did. A magistrate 
who went out with only five servants, was pointed at in the streets. The 
people had even begun to measure their esteem for a man according to the 
number of servants who accompaniod him. An advocate was not considered 
eloquent if he did not have at least eight servitors behind liis Utter. When 
lie was not lioli onough to buy them he lured them, this being the only way 
by which lie oould get causes to plead and be listened to when he spoke. 
Women also made use of them to attract public attention. Juvenal says 
that Ogulnia took good care not to go to tlie theatre alone; who would 
have turned round to look at her ? She hired female attendants and a fair- 
haired damsel, to whom she pretended to give frequent orders. She earned 
display to such an extent that she was always accompanied by a respectable 
nurse and some female friends of good appearance. In this way Ogulnia 
was sure to create a sensation wherever she wont. 

Thus the slaves were very useful out of doors; they accompanied their 
masters, created a good opinion of him, and contributed to Ins importance; 
but what was to bo done with them in tlie house ? There were too many for 
occupation to be found for all m an ordinary household, and in order to 
give them something to do each had his particular office “ I use iuy slaves," 
said a Greek, “like my limbs, one for each thing.” From this arose the ex¬ 
treme division of labour m ancient houses, it was never carried farther than 
at Romo. There were slaves to open the door to a visitor, others to bring 
him in, others to lift up before linn the heavy draperies, and others to an¬ 
nounce him. There were some to carry the dishes to tlie table, others to 
carve, some to taste them before the guests, and others to offer them. “ These 
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unhappy creatures ,’” says Seneca, “live only to carve the poultry well,” 
Each portion of a woman’s toilet was given to a different slave. 

The slave wlio had charge of the olothea was not the same as the one who 
looked after the jewels or the purple. There were special artists for hair¬ 
dressing and for perfuming The tomb lias even been discovered of an un¬ 
happy man whoso sole function, in life was to paint the aged Livia. Thus 
the master as soon as he returns home finds ft crowd of servitors who are on 
the lookout for his wants and anticipate his orders. “ I sit down,” says a 
cliaraoter in a comedy, “my slaves run up to me and take off my shoes, 
others luisten to arrange the couches and to proparo the repasts. They all 
tftko as inuoli trouble ns possible.” What is the result? That by force of 
being surrounded and waited upon the master contracts tlio habit of doing 
absolutely nothing. All these people who gather around him, and to whom 
he is so grateful, render lum the worst service possible; they take from lum 
the necessity of doing anything for lumself. The Roman of the early days 
of the republic, who had hardly more than one personal servant and who 
waited upon himself, was active and energetio; he conquered tlio world. 
The Roman of the empire, continually surrounded by a troop of slaves, be¬ 
came cowardly, offeimnate, and a dreamer. Of all tlio furniture in lus house, 
lus couoii is the one ho is most ready to use. lie lies down to sleep, to eat, 



(In Iho British Uusoum) 

to read, and to think. His servants divide amongst themselves all tlio func¬ 
tions of life, and all is minutely calculated to give lum nothing to do. Rut 
this regularity which he admires so muoli is full of danger. Physical activity 
cannot be relaxed without moral activity suffering ns well, and ho who censes 
to aot ends by ceasing to have any will This race of men who had given 
up exercising their bodies and keeping themselves m condition, also allowed 
their souls to become enervated. It is thorefoie a true saying that the iaige 
number of slaves which the Romans kept up oontiibulod in no small measure 
to render themselves the slaves of the ccoanrs. 

Let us suppose the newly purchased slave thrown amidst tho multitude of 
servants that fills tlio Roman house ; his first thought is naturally for lus now 
master. He tnes anxiously to know him, that he will see what he may ex¬ 
pect from him, and how lie will be treated. Let us do like lum, and let uh 
ask first of all to what treatment he will be subjected, and wlint will bo tho 
relations between master and slave The answer to this question is not 
easy; tho lot of the slave may be conceived of in different wayB, and, for 
instance, it entirely ohanges its aspect according to whether wo study it from 
the laws oi from tho facts. Until the days of the Antomncs, tlio law in 
relation to him is terribly hard It abandons him wholly to his master, 
whose property he is ns much ns a field or a flock of shoep. He has tlio 
right to tiae him or abuse him according to liis fancy. I-Ie is froo lo inflict 
upon him all lands of insults and dishonour; ho can beat and kill lum. We 
ure therefore forced to admit that according to tlio laws there lias never been 
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a worse condition than that of a Roman slave; but it must be lemembered 
that human institutions never do all the good or harm of which they are ca¬ 
pable* In public morals and in the general feeling there exist obstacles whioli 
cannot be surmounted. Laws may be excellent or detestable; man, who is 
little capable of perfection and who is instmctively averse to barbansm, cor- 
roots tlieir exaggeration in pi actio e; as a rule he only carries them out in so 
far as they are not opposed to the mediocrity of his nntuie. We are there¬ 
fore liable to mistake, if we judge the Bocinl condition of a nation according 
to its legislation. The first thing to discover is in what manner it was 
actually applied There is reason to think that m Rome, even at the time 
when manners were most barbaric, the terrible rights that the law gave 
to the masters were larely taken advantage of. Cato might say that it is 
wise to sell a slave when he is old and can bo of no further use ; custom 
might allow him to bo abandoned without moroy when he was ill and left in 
the island of the Tiber near the temple of iEsoulapilis, in order that he 
might recover or die without any expense, but it is probable that, in generous 
souls, nature has always revolted against such cowardly desertion. There 
are sevoial reasons for thinking that oyen in Cato’s time the slave was ns a 
rule humanely treated, that he lived on familiar terms with his master, and 
that ho noaily always grew old m his master’s house. After the battle of 
Canine, Romo having no more soldiers did not hesilftto to arm eight thousand 
slaves. They fought bravely side by side with the legions, and deserved 
their liberty. Would they have exposed themselves to die for masters whom 
they detested ? 

All slaves, however, were not treated alike, and distinctions must be 
made between them. They were as a rule less well treated in the country 
than ill the town. The agriculturists, m describing the stook of a farm and 
the instruments of cultivation, have no hesitation in classing the slave in the 
same category with the oxen. In reality the master does not make much 
diffidence botwoen him and the cattle. At night he is shut up in a species 
of stables or underground prisons (ergastula), with narrow windows, at suoli 
a distance above ground that he cannot reach them with Ins hand. During 
the day, if ho is to work alone, irons are put on his feet in case tho fresh air 
and open Hold should suggest to him the idea of esoapa. This is oertainly 
rigorous treatment, and nevertheless the slave seems to support it with no 
groat difficulty. A oomio author makes him say, “When one’s work is 
in a distant field, whore the master rarely comes, one is not a servitor but 
master ” 

When a day of festival comes round and work is suspended, ho cele¬ 
brates it with such noisy joy that “those in the neighbourhood can hardly 
support his outbursts of delight.” It would have been difficult to imagine— 
seeing him after tho harvest or the vintage, amusing himself with such good 
will, laughing and singing at tho games of the oross-ways (coinpitalia) 01 
jumping gaily ovor the straw fires at the Paliha—that he was so harshly 
tiealed the lest of the year. What proves that on the whole this lot was 
not thought bo wretched is that the town slave sometimes envied liis oountry 
brother. Horace had at Romo a slave of an unstable disposition who asked 
liia magter as a favour to send him to his Sabine farm. It i8 true lie goon 
repented this. 

As a rule the slave was sent to the fields only as a punishment when 
he had given dissatisfaction. It is certain that he was better treated and 
happior in town. Placed near his master he might have to suffer more 
from bis caprice, but ho also roaped advantage from it. He had the boat 
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cluiuce of obtaining his liberty and making his fortune. There were aomo 
whoso situations were even brilliant and envied, namely the imperial slaves. 
To belong to Cieear’s household was to be somebody, and the great lords 
who esteemed themselves happy to ho known by the porter of Sejanua 
bought the good graces of tlio stewards of Tiberius by presents and degrad¬ 
ing acts. Even before being liberated those slaves often filled real public 
oflices 5 they wore officers of the mint, the finanoes, and the commissariat of 
Borne. They had also a sense of tlioir own importance. Thoy were proud 
and insolent and thought they wore under an obligation to soo that tlio 
dignity of the emperor was respeoted m their own persons. After these 
we should naturally place the slaves belonging to the towns, the temples, 
and the different civil and religious bodies. When authority is thus divided 
and when nobody takes the entire burdon, nob only is the servitor not under 
conti ol but m reality it is he who dominates. Thus tlio slaves of this class 
appear as a rule to be rich and contented with their lot. Some there uie 
who tnitke large douations to the societies which have bought them, giving 
themselves the piquant pleasure of being the benefaotois of their masters. 

Nor are those belonging to some great houses much to be pitied. If 
they attain high functions in the establishment they make good profit. 
Sometimes the steward of a noli mail found the position so lucrative 
that lie preferred to remain a slave, rather than give it up. The most 
fortunate were those who happened to fall to a master who prided him¬ 
self upon being humane and enlightened, who cultivated literature and 

S motised the lessons of the philosophers. Pliny tlio Younger treated liis 
ependents with the greatest kindness. Not only did he forbid irons to 
be put on them when they were tilling his fields, but lie did not allow 
them to be crowded together in narrow cells or dark prisons. In his house 
at Liiurentum the accommodation wsfi so good that he could put guests 
there. He looked after them whenever they were ill, he allowed thorn to 
make wills and leave their small possessions to their friends ; his humanity 
went so far that be wept at losing them. In the seivioe of a rich and wise 
man like Pliny the slave is not really very unhappy. It is when ho is 
with humbler people tlmt liis lot is harder. As ho shares the fortune of 
the house, with the poor lie is of course poor, and he may chance to fall 
into the hands of a mas tor in veiy wi etched cucnnistances. Everybody, 
oven the workmen and soldiers, hod slaves in those days. Even tlio peasant 
of the Moretum whoso worldly wealth consists of a little gaidon, and who 
pets up so early to piepare Ins dish of garlic, cheese, and salt, is not alone 
m his hut; lie lias for maidservant a negress, whom the poet describes 
to ub with such striking realism. “ Hei hair is woolly, her lips thick, her 
skin black, her hody badly made, her legs lank, and nature lias given her 
a foot winch spreads at ease ” (apatiosu prodiga pi ant a). In tho poor houses 
little money was made and life was hard. 

Tho only compensation the slave had in hie miserable life was that he 
lived near his master, that he was more familiarly treated; that, being 
obliged to help him m his sufferings and share his hard lot, ho was looked 
upon less as a slave than a kinsman Moreover, it must be noted that, in 
Rome ns in the Enst to-day, he always formed part of the family. In modern 
times master and servants, being both free and united by a temporary con¬ 
tract on conditions already agreed upon between them, live apart from one 
another, although under the same loof. They are two jealous individualities 
who keep a watoh on each other and are very determined to maintain their 
respective rights. At Rome the slave had no lights, he was not a citizen 
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and hardly a mail. Hia dignity did not prevent him from wholly abandon¬ 
ing lumaelf to the man to whom lie belonged and becoming one with huu. 

There was thus more intimacy and less reserve in then* bearing towards 
eaoli other. Tlieie remain many tombs erected by masters in memory of 
their servitors. They often bear the expression of the most tender feelings, 
not only is homage paid to their good service, they aie also thanked for 
their affection. In return it must be remembered that they were tieated 
with kindness, “like sons of the house,” and some significant words are even 
ascribed to them: “Servitude, thou hast never been too heavy for me.” On 
the tomb of a centurion of the fourth legion, winch was erected by Ins freed- 
mcn, are these words: “ I never married, and I possessed children,” and the 
slaves* answer, “Thanks and faiswell.” 

What strikes us most of all in studying Roman society is that most of 
the vices which devoured it and oaused its ruin wore due to slavery. Wo 
have seen that it favoured the corruption of the higher classes, that in accus¬ 
toming a man to rely continually on the activity of others it paralysed Ins 
strength and enfeebled his will. It is also responsible for having nourished 
a contempt of human life. Cruelty may be learned. Perhaps it is natu¬ 
rally repugnant to mankind, but it feeds on example. It may be said that 
the houses of many of the rich were publio sohools of inhumanity. The 
slave long suffered from it and the master also ended by being its victim. 
If under the ceosars the orowd saw the deaths of so many illustrious peo¬ 
ple with great indifference, was it not because tortures and death were no 
now things to them, and because, when they had become used to seeing man¬ 
hood no longer lespeoted in tlie slave, they were less moved to anger at see¬ 
ing it outiagod in the noble ? Anollior graver roproaoli winch oau be made 
ngamst slavory is that it oroatod that miserable populace of the time of the 
empire winch disgusts ua bo much in the narratives of Tacitus. Its base¬ 
ness and oowaidioe aro no longor astonishing when we remember its origin. 
It was the outcome of slavery j slavery formed it, and naturally it was 
formed for slavery. Not only did its moral degradation and political indif¬ 
ference render tho tyranny of the caisars possible, but the recollection of the 
injustice it had suffered must JiftYO nourished in it those feelmgs of bitter¬ 
ness and liosUlitj' wluoh exposed sooiely to perils little dreamed of. 

If thore was no servile war in Italy after Spartaous, it is none the less 
true that slavery kept up a kind of perpetual conspiracy against the publio 
safety. Above all it was the most determined enemy of that spirit of conser¬ 
vatism and tradition which had boon the strength of the Roman race. The 
slaves did not spring from the soil of Romo, their recollections and affections 
were elsewhero, and when they bocanio citizens they did not hesitate to wel¬ 
come foroign customs and to introduce them, into the city, Whilst tho 
statesmen and leading men woro themselves out in trying to preserve wliat 
remained of tho anoiont spirit and the old customs, down below, amongst 
those classos of tlio populace which were constantly being recruited from 
slavery, thoro was a oontmunl working to destroy it. It was thus that, 
thanks to this socrel and powerful influence, new religions easily spread 
throughout the empire. 

At the time nobody seems to have perooivecl the amount of the evil, and 
as its extent was not realised only partial remedies woro proposed. Efforts, 
often successful, wcig made to ronder the slaveB* lot less liard. They wore 
given some socnnly ngamst tlioir masters; the philosophers proclaimed, and 
all recognised with them, tlmb these were men; lawyers even inscribed in the 
codes that slavery was contrary to nature. It seems as if this principle, 
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had ifc been followed out in all its consequences, must have eventually led 
to the abolition of slavery, but when would the day for it hare come, or 
would it have come at all, if the ancient world had continued ? It may well 
bo doubted, in new of the slowness with which progress is accomplished and 
the frequonfc recurrence of causeless reactions. Even in the most enlight¬ 
ened times, when opinion seems to give the strongest impulse towards liberal 
inensiues, it may chance on n sudden that powei, obeying oilier instincts, 
again becomes cruel or severe, or that it hovers between severity and indul¬ 
gence, unable to decide which course to pursue. 

It is under Augustus, just when manners arc becoming nulcler and human¬ 
ity seems to triumph, that a senatua-oonaultum oidanis that when a master 

has been assassinated by a servant, 
all those who slept under Ins roof 
that night, innocent or guilty, shall 
be pnt to death. It is no less a 
matter of surprise that under Con¬ 
stantine, in ClniBtuui times, tha 
laws, which since the Antonines had 
beoome much more humane, all at 
once reverb to the undent seventies 
against slaves. These sudden re¬ 
lapses made them lose in a moment 
all the ground that they had gained 
during centuries, and all liau to he 
begun again. Lot us add that the 
measures taken to protect slavos 
wore not always so efficacious us 
might bo exp qqL ed. Humane laws 
were hardly ever carried out except 
by well-disposed men, who woie 
themselves inclined to humanity. 

Roman Dolm Others found ways to evade tne 

(From a»« nullah Muaooro) laws. Authority, always averse to 

interfering with the family and re¬ 
straining the sacred power of the master, generally shut its eyes, and thus 
abuses, practically beyond the reach of the law, became general. 

What is most remarkable of all is that no ancient writer over ox- 
pressed, either as a far-away hope, or as a fugitive wish, or as an improb¬ 
able hypothesis, the idea that slavery might one day bo abolished. Whether 
favourable to slavery or not, no one so much as imagined that it could coaso 
to be. Those even who complain of it with bitterness, who count up the 
dangers that it occasions and the annoyances to which it gives rise, those 
who say with Seneca; “How many starving animals, whose voracity wo 
have to gratify I What expense to olotlie them ! What anxiety to watch 
all those rapacious hands l What pleasure is there in being waited upon by 
people who murmur against us and detest us ? ” — even they did not seem to 
think that some day these people might bo dispensed with The institution 
was so ancient, and had so entered into the habits of the nation, that life 
could not he imagined without it. Men who thought slavery indispensable 
were not inclined, even when they knew it to be unjust, to take much 
trouble to abolish it. It was one of those radical reforms that one is 
scarcely justified in expecting in the ordinary course of events, and we may 
say that such a complete change, which no one either desired or foresaw, 
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coulcl only be accomplished by ono of those revolutions whioh renovate the 
world, A 

Let us turn from this depressing piotnre of the oue labouring class in 
Rome to the complementary theme of games tuid recreations. 


GAMES AND 11EOEEATIONS 

Nothing is more enlightening to the understanding both of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the individual and of the chainoter of a nation, than to observe the 
free motion which begins where work leaves off. Professional activity is 
illustrated more or less in the same fashion all the world over, and it is foicod 
into a more or loss perfect uniformity, for it always follows the same aun. 
Recreation, on the other hand, opens the door to play, m which spontaneous 
inclination embodies its expression. As the traveller will note with particu¬ 
lar attention the games and entertainments in which a nation Bp ends its 
leisure, so the student of antiquity is prompted to diroot his gaze to tins side 
of life. But on no question aie the sources of information so reticent, so far 
as the Romans arc concerned, as on the question before us. 

If we take as our basis the description which the ancients themselves give 
ns of the activity peculiar to the Romans and their rooted disinclination for 
the Greek far niente (otium Grujoum), the dignified motion and hearing 
(gravitas) that was so little fitted for gaiety that even Cicero says that only 
a man drunk or mad oau dance, if we bear in mind the foreign nature of the 
apparatus whioh, at all events in the time of the emperors, was engaged for 
the carrying on of games and festivals — the actors, mimes, pantomimes, 
athletos, gladiators who wore employed for amusement, paid and despised, 
— we shall be inclined to infer that the Romans had altogether little talent 
for a spirited enjoyment of life and for national rejoicing. 

But one piece of general mfoimation at least Imb been unequivocally 
handed clown to us, and this is the fact that they took an early and religious 
pleasure in danoing, in studying, and in games. At the pompa, circenaia in 
the ludi maffni, winch were celebrated between tlie 4th ana the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember, two detachments of dancers were employed; first those bearing arms 
in throe ohoruses of men, youths, and boys, all in red tumos with bronze 

S i idles, equipped with swords, lances, and crested helmets, then the oomio 
aneeis in sheepskins. Similarly dancing was a paTt of the ritual of the 
eulii. and of the aivales long before it became fashionable with the youths 
of distinction. Music, too, is acceptable to tlie gods, and not only m foreign 
rites, but it is a necessary ingredient in Roman ritual for which the old 
college of the tubieinea and the tibvnnea provided. Music was indispensable 
m all festal celebiations, triumphs, funeral processions; and at the feast of 
Pales (on the 21st of April) the whole town was a blare of wind instru¬ 
ments, oymbals, and kettledrums. Songs and rnimio representations were 
not missing either in tlie oeremomal of worship, or at home, or on the occa¬ 
sion of popular rejoicing, as we may see from the songs of the salu an cl of 
the arvalos, from the songs of praise duiing meals, from the feacewtiini , 
saturcs, and atellance , as wen as from the comic interludes at the Saturnalia, 
at the Flornlia, at the Megalesia, at triumphs, and at funeral processions. 

True, these beginnings of an original Roman national poetry never 
readied their perfect development, because they submitted to the influence 
of Greek literature, so much admired by the educated Glasses; but, on tlie 
other hand, they resisted bills influence so strenuously that Augustus still 
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continued to make feaeennini, and the lour masked types are still unchanged 
to-day m the Italian commedia delV arte, We may assume the same to have 
been gene tally tlie case with the games of amusement. Wliat was specially 
Greek in them was absorbed by the higher orders chiefly j what was really 
national is still to he traced more or less in the Italy of to-day. So the well- 
known game mora, in winch two players hold out a number of fingers at the 
same moment and lot their adversary guess liow many they were, is found 
certainly with the Greeks, hut is of extreme antiquity in Italy, where it is 
described by the expression miaare digitis , and was used on grave occasions, 
and particularly oil the occasion of business transactions, as a kind of lottery 
(son). On the whole, the information on Roman games is uncommonly 
scanty, and it is vain to attempt to imagine a definite picture of the ontei- 
tamments at the Matron alia, the Vmalia, and the Saturnalia. 

Ovid once describes tlio festival of Amin Perenna that was celebrated 
on a heath on the Via Fhunmia, but there is notliing characteristic in the 
whole description; people eat, drink, dance, and sing, but what they smg 
are not national songs. 11 Cantant , M says Ovid, “ cantant quidquid didieere 
theatrisd* What we hear of games in Rome is all Greek or is reckoned as 
such at least, even the old game of jumping upon full leather bottles that 
were oiled, and trying, it would appear, to stand on one’s head upon them, 
is mentioned by Virgil ns Attio, and in fact identical with die Greek 
acTKatXid^eiP. Undor these ciroumstnnces we must not attempt to prove the 
exi9tenoe of any form of national rejoiomg peculiar to the Romans, and must 
confine ourselves to gathering together those games whiah, although custom¬ 
ary in Greece also, are frequently mentioned in Rome. On the one hand, we 
have children's and young men’s games 5 on the other, games of hazard and 
board games. 

The game of ball, which is known to all antiquity, ib certainly n game for 
young men, but owing to the healthy movement which it affords, and which 
Galon quite particularly recommends in a singular pamphlet on the little 
hall, it was also a recreation for elder persons as useful as it was agreeable. 
In Rome and Italy generally ball was played, both on the CampuB Murfcius, 
where the younger Cato himself might have been seen taking part in tlie 
game, and in tlio sphcerist&rza especially laid out for the purpose in the baths 
and villas. Among the players of ball were Mucnis Sotevola, Ciusar, the 
oiuperor Augustus, Mmcenas, the old Spurmna the friend of Pliny, the em¬ 
peror Alexander Severus, und there were people who spent their whole 
tune m this amusement. 

During the empne five kinds of balls were employed, one small, one 
middle-sued, one huge, one veiy largo, one full of air. Perhaps these five 
lands correspond to the Latin expressions pila t trigon or pita trigmaUa, pila 
paganiaa^ harpastmi^ perhaps identical with pila armaria^ und jollie. The 
oidmary ball was stuffed with hair and sown with bright 01 at all events 
coloured patches j the paganica> the name of wliich indicates a game between 
people en warn, m which the whole village (pugus) in. the country took 
part, was a laige ball stuffed with feathers j the follis , which was fust dis¬ 
covered in the tune of Pompey, was the largest and was full of an* (key?;); of 
the harpaitmi we know nothing fuither than that it was a small hard ball. 

Tho different kinds of games nuiy be determined first by tlio nature of the 
throw and secondly by tlie number of people engaged in the gamos. First 
tho ball may he tin own up and caught by the thiowor liimself or by another 
— tills is tlie Greek ovpavla , secondly the ball may pass between two or more 
players (datatim ludeie), tho objeot being skill in throwing dare , 
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mittere, jactare, in cat oiling (\ap/3dvav, facere, oxcipere), and m 

throwing hack (remittore, lepeicutere) Finally the ball may be bounced vio¬ 
lently on the ground or against the wall, so that it rebounds and may be re¬ 
peatedly slapped with the hand. In tins game, wlnoh is the Greek &vop^t<g 
and the Latin expulsim ludere , the number of bounces are counted, and if 
seveial play, the winner is he who oan keep it up longest without letting the 
ball fall. The true significance of the word pilicrepua is certainly to bo found 
from this game, as elsewhere the boll makes no especial kind of noise. Accord¬ 
ing to this, apart horn the 
height of the throw, we may 
indicate all the methods of 
playing ball by the formula) of 
datativis veptim^ evptthim ludera. 

So far as tho number of 
playors is concerned, first of all 
there was the single game in 
whioli one played nlono with 
one, or also with two and throe 
balls, keeping them m perpetual 
motion as he sat or walked. 

From this juggler’s game was 
derived tho art of Ursus To- 
gatus, who, proud of his steadi¬ 
ness, first used glass balls. Then 
tlioro was the double game in 
which two played and threw tho 
hall to each other, ancl then ono 
of the most popular games, 
which was played before tho 
hath and very frequently m the 
Campus Marinis, was tho trigon , 
in which threo players took 
part. It iB often mentioned 
bnt never described. The Bta- 
tions of the tln'ee players were 
at the three corners of an eqni- Entbascb to thb Colonsbum 

lateral triangle; but the ball 

did not travel simply from one player to another; it was thrown at one of 
them arbitrarily, so that lie had to rid himself of two balls at tho same time, 
a process which involved the use of both hands, and not only the catching of 
the two balls but their discharge at one of tho other players. Besides the 
playors themselves, three persons were necessary for the trigon to pick up the 
balls, and three others to keep tho score. 

The gaums for players en masse (sphoromabhise) were particularly inter¬ 
esting to tho Romans. There were throe kinds, ij hrfoftvpot; or i^heowo^ 
rb <f>evfo8a, and ro &p7ra<rr6p. Wo are only partially iufoimed of the differ¬ 
ence botweon thorn; according to tho latest investigation however the follow¬ 
ing may be assumed to be probably correct particulars. In the info/cupo';, 
the players divide into sides of equal numbers winch aio separated by a line 
marked in stones (p-tevpat) : they also had a limit at the back of them beyond 
whioli they were not allowed to go. The hall is placed on the <r Kvpos. One 
of the sides, whichever is tho first to capture tho placed ball, throws off as far 
as possible ; the other side remains where it is caught and in turn tlnows it 


u. -w, — vol. vi 2 n 
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back. The object is to throw the bull with such force that tho opposite side 
are driven back, and to drive them right back to tho boundaries of the court, 
in which case they have lost the game. 

In the second game* tho d>ev(v8a, two sides are also engaged. The man 
who throws off challenges a definite person on the opposing side to catch the 
ball, but then throws it in mute another direction, in which ease it has to bo 
caught by someone else. If it falls to the ground, the side which failed to 
catch it has lost. We know least of all about the harpaatuni, but the ball 
seems to have been thrown up m the air so that the thrower himself is in a 
position to oatoh it again. In order to stop this all the players scram up, and 
while they are struggling for the ball upset one another to the aocoinpani- 
ment of a tremendous noise. Finally, the game described by Cmnamus the 
Byzantine, which Memeke and after hiiu Grosberger have identified with 
the liar-pastwm, has nothing whatever to do with it. It was quite a particular 
game for the imperial family, was played on horseback, and the ball was lnt 
with a racket, none of these features being characteristic of the harpastum. / 

The Roman Theatre and Amphitheatre 

If the Roman people wns ill accommodated in its stroots, it might derive 
compensation in the vast constructions winch were erected for its amuse¬ 
ment, the ample walks and gardens 
devoted to its recreation, and the area 
which was sedulously preserved for its 
exercise in the Campus Martius, and 
the circuses of Romulus and Flainmius. 
The theatre of Pompey, the first fabri¬ 
cated of stone for permanent use, was 
rivalled by tlmfc of Balbus, and Augustus 
dedicated a third to the pie ns m os of the 
citizens under the title of the theatre of 
Maicellus. From tho enormous size of 
these celebrated edificos, it is clear that 
the idea of resorvmg them for dramatic 
Rohan law pevfoimances entered but little into the 

views of then* builders Tho Homan 
theatre was an institution very different from ours, where a seloot audience 
pay their price of admission to n private speotaole on a large scale. They were 
the houses of the Roman people, to. which every citizen olanued the right of 
entrance , for they were given to him for Ins own by their munificent found¬ 
ers, and the performances which took plaoe in them were piovided gratuitously 
by the magistrates. The first object, therefore, was to seat the greatest number 
of people possible, and when that was accomplished, the question followed of 
how they should be safely and conveniently entertained. 

An assemblage of thirty thousand spectators, gathering exoitement from 
the consciousness of their own multitude, oould not sit tamely under the 
blaze of an Italian sun, tempered only by an awning, in the steam and dust 
of their own creating, which streams of perfumed waters were required to 
allay, to hear the formal dialogue of the ancient tragedy declaimed by human 
puppets from bi ass-lipped masques, staggering on the stilted oobhuinufl. 
Whatever might be the case with the Greeks, it was impossible, at least for 
tho plainer Romans, bo to abstract their imaginations from the ungraceful 
realities thus placed before them as to behold in them a symbolic admnbra- 
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tion of the heroio and the divine. For the charms, however, both of musio 
and dancing, wlnoh are also consideied pleasures of the imagination, they 
appear to have had a genuine though perhaps a rude taste. Their dia- 
matic representations, accordingly, were mostly conducted in pantomime; 
this foim at least of the drama was that winch moat flourished among them, 
and produoed men of genius, inventors, and creators m their own line. 

Some of the most famousof the mimic actors were themselves Romans; 
but the ancient prejudice against the exercise of histrionic art by citizens was 
never perhaps wholly overcome. Accordingly Greek names figure more con¬ 
spicuously than Roman in the roll of actors on the Roman stage ; and two of 
these, Bathyllus and Pylades, divided between them, under the mild autoc¬ 
racy of Augustus, the deoiOBt sympathies and favours of the musters of the 
world. The rivalry of these two competitors for public applause, or rather 
of their admirers and adherents, broke out in tumultuous disorders, whioh 
engaged at last the interference of the emperor himself. “ It is bettor for 
your government,” said one of them to bun, wlicn roquiied to desist from, a 

I irofessional omulation which impended the tranquillity of the city — M it is 
letter that the citizens should quarrel about a Pylades and a Bathyllus than 
about a Pompey and a Cmaar.” 

But whatever claims pantomime might have as a legitimate child of the 
drama, the Roman stage was invaded by another class of exhibitions, for which 
no such pretensions could he advaucecl. The vast proportions of the theatre 
invited a grander display of scenic offeotH than oould he supplied by the 
chaste simplicity of the Greek chorus, in wlnoh the priests or virgins, 
whatever their number might bo, could only present so many repetitions 
of a single type. The finer sentiment of the upper classes was overpowered 
by the vulgar multitude, who demanded with noisy violence the gratification 
ol their coarse and rude tastes. Pro cession a swept before their eyes ol 
horses and chariots, of wild and unfamiliar animals; the long show of a 
triumph wound its way across the stage ; the spoils of captured cities, 
and the figures of the cities themselves were represented in painting or 
sculpture ; the boards were occupied in every interval of more serious 
entertainment by crowds of rope-dancers, conjurers, boxers, downs, and 
posture-makers, men who walked on thou* hands, or stood oil their heude, 
or let themselves be whirled aloft by machinery, or suspended upon wires, 
or who danced on stilts, or exhibited feats of skill with cups and balls. 
But these degenerate spectacles were not Bio lowest degradation to whioh 
the theatres were subjected They were polluted with the grossest inde¬ 
cencies ; and the luxury of the stage, ns the Romans delioately phrased it, 
drew down the loudest indignation of the reformers of a later age. Hitherto 
at least legislators and moralists had been content with bianding with civil 
infamy the instruments of the people’s licentious pleasures j but the pretext 
even for this was rather the supposed baseness of exhibiting one’s person 
for money than the iniquity of the performances themselves. The legiti¬ 
mate drama, which was still an exercise of skill among the Romans, was 
relegated, perhaps, to the smaller theatres of wood, which were erected year 
by year for temporary use. There were also certain private theatres, in 
whioh knights and senators could exeioiae their genius for singing and 
acting without mourring the stigma of public ^presentation. 

Tho appetito for grandeur and magmfloenoe, developed so rapidly among 
the Romans by the pride of opulence and power, was stimulated by the 
furious rivalry of the great nobles. The bold and ingenious tribune, Curio, 
whoso talents found a more fatal arena in the oontests of the civil wars, was 
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perhaps the firafc to imagine the form of the double liemioyolo, which he 
executed with on unmonse wooden structure and a vast mechanical appa¬ 
ratus* by which two theatres, after doing their legitimate duty to the drama, 
could be whoelod front to front, and combined into a single amphitheatre 
for gladiatorial spectacles. There can he no doubt that this extraordinary 
edifice was adapted to contain many thousands of spectators j and there arc 
few perhaps, even of our own engineers, who build tubular bridges and 
suspend acres of iron network over our heads, who would not shrink from 
the problem of moving the population of a great city upon a single pair of 
pivots. 

The amphitheatre of Julius Crosar in tho Campus was of wood also, and 
this, as well as its predecessors, seems to have been taken down after serving 
the purpose of the day It remained for Statilius Taurus, the legate of 
Augustus, to construct the first edifice of tins character in stone, and to 
bequeath to future ages tho original model of tho magnificent structures 
which bear that name, some of which still attest the grandeur of tlio empire 
in her provmoos, but tho most amazing specimen of which, and indoed 
the noblest existing monument of all ancient architecture, is the glorious 
Colosseum at Romo. 

Like most of the splendid buildings of this period, the amphitheatre 
of Taurus was erected in the Campus Martins, the interior of the city not 
admitting of the dedication of so large a space to the purpose; though it 
was rumoured indeed that Augustus had purposed to orown tho series of 
his public works by an edifice of this nature, in the centre of liis capital, to 
bo attached perhaps to his forum. Wliile the amphitheatre, however, was 
a novel invention, the oirous, to wliioli it was in a manner supplementary, 
was one of the most ancient institutions of tlie oity. The founder himself 
had convened his subjects in the Murcion valley, beneath his cabin on the 
Palatine, to celebrate games of riding, hunting, and charioteering. 

The enclosure in which these shows were annually exhibited was an 
oblong, curved at the farther end, above six hundred yards in length, but 
comparatively narrow. The seats whioh ranged round tho two larger sides 
and extremity of this area (whioh derived its name of arena from tlio n.ukI 
with whioh it was strewed) were originally out for the most pait out of the 
rising ground and turfed, less lude accommodation was afterwards sup¬ 
plied. by wooden scaffoldings, hut the whole space was eventually sur¬ 
rounded by masonry and decorated with all tlio forms and members of 
Roman architecture. 

The arena was adapted for oliariot racing by a partition, a dwarf wall, 
surmounted with various emblematic devices, which ran along the middlo 
aud terminated at either end in goals or ornamented pillars, round which 
the contending oais were driven a stated number of times, Tho oyo of the 
spectator, from his position aloft, was carried over this spinal ridge, and he 
obtained a complete view of the contest, wluoh thus passed and repassod, 
amidst clouds of dust and roars of sympathising excitement, before his feet 
Tho Romans had from the first an intense delight in these races, and many 
of the most graphic passages of their poets describe the ardour of tho horses, 
the emulation of their drivers, and the tumultuous enthusiasm of tlie 
spectators. 

These contosta maintained their interest from the oradio to tho very grave 
of tho Roman people. The cueusof Constantinople, under the Greek desig¬ 
nation of Hippodrome, was copied fiom tlie pattern of the Roman; and tho 
factions, which divided tho favour of tho tribes almost fioiu the beginning 
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of the empue, continued to agitate the city of Theodosius and Justinian. 
The oituena were never satiated with this spectacle, and ooulcl sit without 
flagging through a hundred heats, which the liberality of the exhibiter some¬ 
times provided for them. But the races were moie commonly varied with 
contests of other kinds. All the varieties of the Greek pancratium, such as 
boxing, wrestling, and running, were exhibited m the cireus , gladiators 
fought ono another with naked swords, sometimes in single combat, some¬ 
times m opposing bands. 

The immense size of the arena, unfavouiable for the exhibition of the 
duel, was turned to advantage for the display of vast multitudes of wild 
animals, wlnoli were let loose in it to be transfixed with spears and arrows. 
Tins practice seems to date from the sixth century, when victorious generals 
first returned to Romo from the far regions of the teeming East, to ingra¬ 
tiate them selves with the populace by showing them the strange monsters 
of unknown continents, bona and elephants, giraffes and hippopotami. As 
in other things, tho rivalry of the nobles soon displayed itself in the number 
of these creatures they produced for massacre ; and the favour of the citi¬ 
zens appeal's to have followed with constancy the champion who treated it 
with the largest effusion of blood. The emeus was too spacious for the eye 
to gloat upon the expression of conflicting passions, and watch the last ebh- 
mgs of life, but tho amphitheatie brought the greatest possible number of 
spectators within easy distance of the dead and dying, and fostered the pas¬ 
sion foi the Bight of blood, which continued for centuries to vie in interest 
with tho harmless exoitement of the race. 

The idea of the theatre is representation and illusion, and tho stage is, as 
it woie, magic ground, over which the imagination may glance without 
restraint and wander at will from Thebes to Athens, from the present to tho 
paBt or future. But m the amphitheatre till is reality. The citizen, seated 
face to face with his fellow-citizens, could not for a moment forget either his 
country or his limes. The spectacles here presented lo linn made no appeal 
to the diBOUisive faculties 3 they brought before hiB senses, in all the liard- 
noss of aotuality, tho consummation of those efforts of strength, skill, and 
dexterity in the use of arms to wliioh much of his own time and thoughts 
were necessarily directed. 

Tho exhibition of gladiatorial oombats, which generally preceded the 
departure of a general upon a foreign campaign, was part of the soldier’s 
training (and every citizen waB regarded as a soldier), from which lie re¬ 
ceived the last liman of his education, and was taught to regard wounds and 
death ns tho natural incidents of his calling. These were probably the most 
unoient of the military spectacles. The oombats of wild beasts, and of men 
with boasts, weie a corruption of the noble sdenoo of war which the gladi¬ 
atorial contests were supposed to teach j they wore a concession to the 
prurient appetite for excitement, engendered by an indulgence wliioh, how¬ 
ever natural in a rude and barbarous age, was actually hardening and degrad¬ 
ing. TI 10 interest these exorcises at first naturally excited degenerated into 
a mere passion for the sight of death j and as the imagination can never be 
wholly maotive in tho face of the barest realities, the Romans learned to feast 
their thoughts on the deepest mystery of humanity, and to pry with insatiate 
curiosity into the secrets of the last moments of existence. In proportion 
as they lost their faith m a future life, they became more restlessly inquisi¬ 
tive into the conditions of the present. 

The eagerness with which the great mass of the citizens crowded to wit¬ 
ness those bloody shows, on every occasion. of their exhibition, became one 
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of the moat striking features of Roman society, and none of their customs 
lias, accordingly, attracted more of the notioe of the undent writers who 
profess to describe the manners of then* times. By them they aro often rep¬ 
resented ns an idle and frivolous recreation, unworthy of the great nation of 
kings j nor do we find the excuse officially offered for the combats of gladia¬ 
tors, as a moans of cherishing courage and foBtenug the ruder virtues of 
antiquity, generally put forward as their apology by private moralists. Men 

of reflection, who were far 
themselves from sharing the 
vulgar delight in these 
horrid speotaolos (and it 
should be noticed that no 
Roman author speaks of 
them with favour, or gloats 
with interest on their abomi¬ 
nations) , ncquiesood without 
an effort m the belief that 
it was necessary to amuse 
the multitude, and was bet¬ 
ter to gratify them with any 
indulgence tlioy craved for 
than to risk the more feaiful consequences of thwarting and oontrolling 
them. The blood thus Bhod on the arena wub the price they calculated on 
paying for the safety and tranquillity of the realm. 

In theory, at least, the men who were thus thrust forth to engage the 
wild beasts were condemned briminala; but it wnB often necessary to resort 
to the expedient of hiring volunteers to furnish tlie numbers required, and 
this seems to prove that the advantage was generally on tlie side of the 
human oombatant. The gladiators, although their profession might bo 
traced by antiquarians to the combats of armed slaves around tlie pyre of 
their master, ending m their mutual destruction m his honour, weie devoted 
to no certain death. They wore generally slaves purchased for ilia purpose, 
but not unfrequently free men lured with liberal wages, and they wore in 
either onse too costty arfcioles to bo thrown away with indifference. Tlioy 
were entitled to then* discharge after n few years 1 service, and their profes¬ 
sion was regarded in many respects as a public servioe, conducted under 
fixed regulations. Under tlie emperors, indeed, express laws were required 
to moderate tlie ardour even of knights and senators to descend into the 
arena, where they delighted to exhibit then? courage and address in the faoe 
of dangei. Such was the feiocity engendered by the habitual use of arms, 
so soothing to tlie swordsman’s vanity the consciousness of skill and valour, 
so stimulating to his pride the thunders of applause from a hundred thou¬ 
sand admire is, that the practice of mortal combat, however unsophisticated 
nature may blench at its horrors, was aotually the source perhaps of more 
pleasure than pain to the Roman prize-fighters. If the companions of Spar- 
tucua revolted and slew their trainers and masters, we may sot against tins 
instance of despair and hostility tlie signal devotion of tlio gladiators of 
Auto mu a, who out their way through so many obstacles m a fruitless effoit 
to sucoour lum. But the effect of such exhibitions upon the spectators 
themselves was wholly evil, for while they utterly failed m supplying tlie 
bastard courage for which they weie said to be designed, they dostioyecl 
the nerve of sympathy for suffering wluoli distinguishes tho human from tho 
brute cimtLon.o 
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SHEPPAIVD’S ESTIMATE OB' THE GI.ADI ATORIAIi CONTEST 

Tlie gladiatorial combats were, above all tilings else, the distinctive char¬ 
acteristics of Rome Rome, in her fallen days, without virtue, without faith, 
without trust in her godB or in herself, loved, believed in, deified one idol 
still — Homicide. The butcheries of the amphitheatre exerted a oharm 
upon the minds of men, for which literature, art, philosophy, religion, and 
the simple enjoyments of domestio life were flung aside. Existence became 
a frightful phantasmagoria — an alternation of debauch and blood. 

The practice itself can be traced baok to one of the darkest superstitions 
of the human mind. It originated in the barbarous instinct of the sav¬ 
age to sacrifice his victim upon the tomb of the dead as a satisfaction, and 
perhaps as an attendant upon the departed, spirit. The example, from 
whatever souice derived, was first set to the Roman people by Marcus and 
Deeimus Brutus, who matched together gladiators in the Forum Botvnum, 
for the purpose of casting unprecedented eclat upon the obsequies of their 
father, 2G4 b 0 The seed foil upon fruitful ground, for it soon grew and 
ripened into a harvest more destructive than tlie dragon's teeth of Grecian 
fable The wealth and ingenuity of the Roman aristoorooy were taxed to 
the uttermost to oontent tlie populace and provide food for tho indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter of the oirous, where brute fought with brute and man with 
man, or where the skill and weapons of the latter were matched against 
the strength and ferocity of the first. In one day Pompey poured six hun¬ 
dred lions into tho arona. Augustus delighted the multitude with the sight 
of four hundred and twenty panthers. Twenty elephants, Pliny tells us, 
contended against a band of six hundred Gintulinn captives. The games 
given by Trnmn lasted for more than one hundred anti twenty days. Ten 
thousand gladiators descended to combat, and more than ton thousand beasts 
wore slain. Titus, that “ delight of tho human race,” had upwards of five 
thousand animals slaughtered m a single day. Every corner of the earth 
was ransacked for some strango creature whose appearance was hailed with 
f rautic applause by the spectators. We hear of oamoloparde, white elephants, 
and the rhinoceros. Soaurus produced upon the stage a hippopotamus and 
five crocodiles. Game of the nobler sorts beeamosoaTce. The Roman popu¬ 
lace was as indignant with those who m any way damaged its supplies, as 
the country sportsman is with a poacher ot with the unlucky oulprit who has 
mado away with a fox. In the tune of Theodosius it was forbidden by law 
to destroy a Grotulian lion, even in solf-defonoo. 

But tho death-agonies of the wild nnimals of tlie desert ware too tame a 
spectacle to satisfy the Roman thirst for blood. It was when man strove 
with man, and when all that human strength and skill, increased by elabo¬ 
rate training and taxed to the uttermost, could do, was put forth before 
their unrelenting eyes, that the transport of their sanguinary enthusiasm 
was at its height. It is impossible to describe the Rspeet of the araphi- 
Ihoatra at such a time. Tho audience became frantio with excitement; they 
rose from their seats; they yelled; they Bhoutcd tlieir applause, ns one blow 
more ghastly than another was dealt by lanoe, or sword, or dagger, and the 
life-blood spouted forth. “Hoc habet”—“he 1ms it, he has it!’ — whs 
the cry which burst from ten thousand throatB, aud was re-eolioed, not only 
by a debased and brutalised populace, but by the lips of royalty, by purple- 
clad senators and knights, by noble matrons, and even by those consecrated 
maids whoso presence elsewhere saved the criminal from Ins fate, hut whoso 
function hero it was to consign tho suppliant to his doom by reversing 
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tlie thumb upon hia appeal for mercy. His blood was soon licked up by 
the thirsty sancl, or concealed beneath tlie sawdust sprinkled over it by the 
ready attendant 5 Ins body dragged hastily from the singe by an iron hook, 
and dung into a gory pit, his existence forgotten, and Ins plaoe supplied by 
(Uiother and yet another victim, as the untiring work of death wont on. 

And we must remember that these things were not done casually, or 
under tlie influence of some strange fit of popular frenzy. They wore done 
purposely, systematically, and oalmly; they formed the staple amusement, 
I had almost said tlie normal employment, of a whole people, whose one 
audible cry was for “panem et circonses”— “bread and blood.” Noitlior 
were they fostered by the brutalised habits and associations which surround 
tlio cockpit or the prize-ring. When men were “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday,” it was among all tlie dolioate appliances of tlie most refined sen¬ 
sualism. An awning, gorgeous with purple and gold, excluded the rays of 
the midday sun; sweet strains of music floated in the air, drowning the 
ones of death; the odour of Syrian perfumes overpowered tho scent of 
blood, tlio eye was feastod by the most brilliant scenic decoration, and 
amused by elaborate machinery; and, as a orownmg degradation to the 
whole, tlie Papluan. chamber of the courtesan arose beside the bloody den 
into which were flung the mangled bodies of men and brutes. 

Such things seem impossible to those who live beneath n civilisation 
which Christianity has influenced, however nnperfeotly, by its presence. 
And indeed it needs much — the concurrent testimony of pool, historian, 
and philosopher; tlio luins of a hundred amphitheatres before our eyes; 
the frescoes of tlio Museo Borbonioo; the very programmes of tlio perform¬ 
ance, which something higher than accident has preserved; the incidental 
witness of an inspired apostle — it needs all this to convince ns of Hie 
truth. But they are true, undisputed facta of history, and faota which cairy 
with them no obscure intimation of the reasons which worked tho fall of 
tlio imperial city. They piove that bIig deceived to fall, and by the hands 
of those in whose persons she had outraged humanity. It was not a poet 
remarkable for overstraining the religious sentiment of divine letnbution, 
who wrote: 

“ Shall he oxpiio, 

And unavenged! Arise, yo Gotlisl and glut yom ire.” 

Tho gladiator, whether clirectlv a captive or a refractory slave, was gen¬ 
erally the child of those races who wioalcod, in after tunes, a bloody ven¬ 
geance upon tho city of blood. Ancl if her own degenerate sons, fieedman, 
knight, or senator, nav, even her degraded daughteis, descended into the 
arena and combated by Ins side, this oould only bespeak her more entire 
debasement and unfitness to dneot the destinies of the world.* 


CHAPTER XXXIX. A HALF CENTURY OF DECLINE : 
COMMODUS TO ALEXANDER SEVERUS 

The day of the death of Miuoub AuioIIub may be taken ns the de- 
delvo moment In which tlio Turn of tho ol<l civilisation was determined 

Now after tlio groat effort of reason In high places, aftei Noiva, 

Tiajnn, Iladrlau, Antoninus, Marena Aurelius, tho reign of evil begins 
ngaJn, iuuI Je worse than oral Ii'iuo well to goodness. f«owe!) to roason 1 
Now, all hall, folly l All liftll, absurdity l All hall to tlio Byrinn and 
Ids questionable gode I Genuine phyntouuu have been able to do noth¬ 
ing j tho elok man Is more aiok than over sond for the charlatans, 

—Run an. 

We come now to a time of obvious decline. Even in tho golden epoch 
the nation was probably atafcio rather than progressive, notwithstanding tho 
glory that surrounds the grout names of its emperors. But now the dete¬ 
rioration is too rapid and too marked to be questioned. The period 1ms 
no importance except ns a transition time from tho groat days of the empire 
to the days of its degradation. Nevertheless, tlio events of this transition 
age mm anal themselves before the eye in one of tho most striking panoramas 
in all history. These events group themselves into a few strange scenes. 
Tiie first shows us a philosopher’s eon given over to the lowest forms of vice; 
demeaning liimsolf in tlio arena, associating with gladiators and slavesj and 
finally coming to an ignominious death at the hands of Ins wife and freed- 
men, who kill him that their own lives may be saved. 

The second scene shows us, in sharp oontrast to tlie ignoble son of the 
philosopher, the noble son of a slave assuming the purple. Pertinax passes 
across tho stage as a good old man, well-meaning, but incompetent to stem 
the tide of the tunes. He meets what may bo called the normal imperial 
fata -— assassination; and the historic stage is cleared for one of the strangest 
spectacles that it has yet witnessed — the auction of an empire. This, to be 
sure, is nob the first time that money has made its power felt in the disposal 
of the imperial office. It has long been the custom for a new emperor to 
moke “ presents ” to the soldiers. But now the affair is reduoed to the frank 
terms of sale and purchase. 
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In duo course the man who 1ms thus bargained for an empire pays the 
penalty of liis ambition j then a turmoil ensnos between the rival aspirants 
to the succession, which ends, naturally enough, with the death of all but 
one j ho, Septimius Severus by name, gives to the empire a moment of rela¬ 
tive tranquillity; and at last presents a spectacle hardly less strange than ail 
the others, — the spectacle of a Roman emperor dying a natural death. Wo 
shall not see the like again for many a roign. 

Following Severus come his two sons, Caraoalla and Geta. The form or 
plays well the paifc of heartless despot; ho kills his brother and slaughters 
a host of helpless Bubjocts in the East; and then, to emphasise a paradox, 
grants the bauble of Roman citizenship to all subjects of the empire. In 
due course he meets the imperial death, and is sucoocded by Maori]ms, who, 
shun at once, is followed by Elngabalus. Tins degonorato youth typifies 
Ins era; sinks to depths of debauchery which horrify even the Roman con¬ 
science; intioduces new forms of worship from the East; wins the title of 
Sardanapalus; and, finally, slaughtered. Ins body thrown into the Tiber, 
is nicknamed Tiberinna, in mooking remembrance of liis ignoble death and 
yet more ignoble life. 

And now, at last, a ray of light pierces the gloom, and with the oomuig 
of Alexander Severus there is n brief recrudescence of the dayB when Rome 
was something more than the battle-ground of mercenaries and the court of 
voluptuaries. Yet, in the end, even tins good emperor meets the fata of all 
the rest. Truly, the time is out of joint 

Let us take up now m more detailed presentation—yet still as briefly as 
historical completeness will permit—the story of tlieao strange events, be¬ 
ginning with the reign of that renegade Commodus, who owed Ins position on 
the throne to the parental affeotion rather than the philosophic judgment of 
the best of emperors.® 


Commodus (180-192 a.d.) 

Marcus Aurelius was succeeded by Ins soil, usually known as Corn- 
modus, whoso full name was Marous Liiome JEhus Aurelius Commodus 
Antoninus. Tins unworthy scion of a glorious house was born at Lami- 
viurn on the Slat of August, 161, and pioclanued ciosar on the 12th of 
October, 166. In the year 177 the tribunioian authority was bestowed on 
Commodus and he was summoned to take his place as “Augustus” by his 
father’s aide. 

Three yeais later, on the 17tli of March, 180, Aurelius diod, and Coin- 
modus, who was at that tune less than nineteen years of age, assumed the 
rows of government without difficulty. But he was not the man to rise to 
the occasion and leap the advantage of his father’s viatonos. He made a 
peace with the Germain, winch might pass for honourable, but was far fiom 
furnishing a satisfactory safeguard for the interests of Rome. The principal 
conditions were the same that Marcus Aurelius had imposed upon the 
enemy five or six years befoic, but Commodus yielded up all iho strongholds 
which the Romans had established in the heait of the enemy’s country. 
The lustre of the Roman arms was restored for the time, it is true, and tlie 
old and new comm antlers, trained in the school of the Parthian and German 
wars, guarded the frontiers of the empire at all points. Rut the ohango for 
the worse soon manifested itself in the internal policy of the ompiie.* 

At Rome, for the space of about three years, all was tranquillity; for 
Commodus, whose natural character, as we aie assured, was weak ana timid 
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rather than wicked, allowed himself to be directed by the able and upright 
men to whom Ins father had recommended him. His hours were devoted to 
luxury and indulgence, till at length (183) an event occurred whioh revealed 
the latent cruelty of his nature. 

After the death of L. Veins, Morons had given his daughter Lucille in 
marriage to Pompeianus, a most respectable senator j and after the death of 
her mother he allowed her all the honours of an empress, whioh her brother 
also continued to her. But on the marriage of Commodus with a lady 
named Cnspina, Lucilla was obliged to yield precedence to the reigning 
empress. I-Ier haughty spirit deemed this an indignity, and she resolved on 
revenge. Foavmg to entrust her design to her noble-minded husband, she 
first Gommunioated it to Quadratus, a wealthy young nobleman, with whom 
she carried on an adulterous intercourse, she also engaged in the plot 
Claudius Pompeianus, another of her paramours, who was betrothed to her 
daughter; some senators also were aware of it. As Commodus was enter¬ 
ing the amphitheatre through a dusky passage, Pompeianus, who was lying 
in wait, drew his sword and oned, “The senate sends thee this.” But 
the words pi evented the execution of his design, and he was seized by the 
guards. Ho, Quadratus, and some otliors were exeouted; Luoilla was for 
the present confined in the isle of Caprece, but she was erelong put to death, 
and a similar fate soon befell her rival Crispina on aaooiint of adultery. In 
her place Commodus took a freed worn oil named Marcia, who had been the 
conoubino of Quadratus, and to whom lie gave all the honours of an empress, 
except that of having fire borne before her. 


CEUELTIES AND DEATH OF COMMODUS 

The unwise exolamation of Pompeianus sank deep in tho mind of Com- 
modus; he learned to regard the senate as his deadly enemies, and many of 
itB most illustrious members were put to death on various pretexts. His 
only leliance was now on tlio guards, and the prratonan prefects Boon became 
as important as in former times. The prefects now were Tamintcnus Paler¬ 
mo and Perennis, but the arts of the latter caused the former to be removed 
and put to death, and the whole power of the state fell into Ins hands, for 
tho timid Commodus no longer ventured to appear m public. The prefect 
romoved all ho dreaded by false aoousations, and lie amassed wealth by the 
confiscation of tho properties of the nobility. IIis son was in command of 
the Illyrian legions, and he now aspired to the empire. But ho had offended 
the army of Britain — tho army that in 184 had won brilliant sugcqbs, —and 
they deputed (180) fifteen hundred of their number to accuse him to Corn- 
modus of designs on the empire. They wore supported by tho secret influ¬ 
ence of the f reodman Oleander, and Perennis waB given up to their vengeance. 
Himself, his wife, Ins sister, and two of his children wore massacred; his 
oldest son was reoalled and murdered on the way to Rome. 

The character of Perennis is doubtful, but that of Oleander who suc¬ 
ceeded to his power was one of pure evil. Oleander, a Phrygian by birth, 
had been brought to Home as a Blave Rud sold in the public market. He 
was purchased for the palace, and placed about the person of Commodus, 
with whom lie speedily ingratiated him self j and when the prince became 
emperor be made Oleander Ids chamberlain. The power of the freedman, 
when Perennis was removed, became absolute; avarice, tho passion of a 
vulgar mind, was his guiding principle. All the honours and all the posts 
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of the empue were put to sale; pardons for any crime wore to he liail for 
money, and in the short space of three years the wealth of Oleander ex¬ 
ceeded that of the Pallas and Niucissus of the early days of the empire. 

A conspiracy of an extraordinary nature occurred not long 
after the death of Poienms. A great number of men who had 
deserted fiom the nrmioa put themselves under the command 
of n common soldier named Mat emus, they were joined by 
si lives whom they fieetl from tlioir bonds, and they ravaged 
for some time with impunity the provinces of Gaul and Spam. 

At length (187) when Maternus found the governors prepar¬ 
ing to act with vigour against lum, lie resolved to make 
a desperate effort and be emperor or perish. Ho 
directed Ins followois to disperse and repair 
seoretly to Rome, where he proposed , ~~~'( 

that tiioy should assume the dross '■jjf. : 
of tlio guards, and fall on _ ^ ->2', ' 

the emperor during the 
license of the festival of 
the Megalesia. All suc¬ 
ceeded to his wishes; they 
lepairod safely to Rome, 
bat some of them out of 
envy betrayed the boo ret, 
and Maternus and some 
others were taken and 
executed. 

The power of Oleander 
was now at its height; by 
gifts to Comiaodus and 
his unstresses he main¬ 
tained his influence at 
court, and by the creation 
of baths and other public 
edifices he sought to in¬ 
gratiate himself with the 
people. He had also the 
command of the guards, 
for whom ho had for some 
time caused prtetoiian pre¬ 
fects to bo made and un¬ 
made at his will. He at 
length divided the office 
between himself and two 
others, but lie did not 
assume the title. As an 
instance of the way in 
which be disposed of of¬ 
fices, we find m one year (189) no less than five-and-twenty oonsuls. 

What the ultimate views of Oleander may have been is unknown, for ho 
ahaied the usual fate of aspiring freedmen. Rome was visited at this time 
by a direful pestilence, and the empeior on account of it resided out of the 
city. The pestilenoe was as usual attended by famuie, and this visitation of 
heaven was by the people laid to the charge of the odious favourite. As 
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they wore one day (189) viewing- the liorae raoes in the circus, a party of 
cl nidi en entered, headed by a fierce-looking girl, and began to exclaim against 
Cloander. The people joined m tlic cues, and then rising rushed to where 
Commodus was residing in the suburbs, demanding the death of Oleander. 
Hut the favourite instantly ordered the pifetonan cavalry to charge them, 
aud they were diiven. bade to the city with the loss of many lives. When, 
however, the cavaliy entered the streets they were assailed hy missiles from 
the roofs of the houses, and the people being joined by tbo urban oohoifcs 
rallied and clrovo them back to the palace, where Commodus still lay in total 
ignorance of all that had occurred, for fear of Cleandei had kept all silent. 
But now Marcia, or as others said tlio emperor’s sister Padilla, seeing the 
danger so imminent, rushed into Ins presence and informed him of the truth. 
Without a moment’s hesitation lie ordered Oleander and his son to be put to 
death. The people placed the head of Oleander on a pole and dragged his 
body through the streets, and when they had massacred some of his dentures 
the tumult ceased. 

The cruelty of Commodus displayed itsolf more and more every day, and 
several men of rank became its victims.o Thus, after many years of tran¬ 
quillity, the upper classes of Roman society again found themselves in the 
intolerable position of going in perpetual rear of death. Once more Rome 
witnessed tlio spectacle of a wicked lad on the throne of the Ciosnra, falling 
a victim to the “madness of empire,” trampling the dignity of his groat 
office underfoot in furious lust ox pleasure of every sort, and, m pompous 
dull-wittedness, playing the part of a sanguinary practical joker and a foolish 
spondthrifts At the same time his lust was unbounded; three hundred 
beautiful women and as many boys of all ages and countries filled his 
seraglio, and lie abstained from no kind of infamy. lie delighted also to 
exhibit proofs of Jus skill ns a marksman, and he assumed the title and 
attributes of the hero Hercules. For some tune, like Nero, lie confined his 
displays to tlio interior of liis residences, but at length the senate and people 
were permitted to witness his skill m tlio amphitheatre. A gallery rau round 
it for the safety and convenience of the emperor, from which lie discharged 
his darts and arrows with unerring unn at the larger and fiercer animals, 
while ho vonturod into the arena to destroy tlio deer and other timid creatures. 
A hundred lions were at once let loose, and eaoh fell by a single wound; an 
irritated panther had just seized a man, a dart was flung by the emperor and 
the beast foil dead, while the man remained uninjured. With crescent- 
headed arrows he cut off the heads of ostriches as they ran at full speed. 

But Ins greatest delight was to oornbat us n gladiator. He appeared m 
the character of a secutor: he caused to bo lecorded 786 victories whioh he 
had gained, and lie received each time an immense stipend out of the gladia¬ 
torial fund. Instead of Hercules he now styled himself Panins, after b 
celebrated secutor, and caused it to be insoribed on his statues. He also 
took up his abode in tlio residence of the gladiators. 

At length the tyrant met the fate be merited. It was his design to put 
to death the two consuls-olect for the year 198, and on Hew Year’s Day to 
proceod from the gladiators’ school in his gladiatorial habit and enter on the 
consulate. On the pieceding day he communicated his design to Maroia, who 
tiled in vain to dissuade him from it. Q. JEmilms Lmtua, the prretorirm 
prefect, and the chamberlain, Eolectus, also reasoned with linn, but to as 
little purpose. He testified much wrath, and uttered some menaoes. Know¬ 
ing that the threats of the tyrant were the sure precursors of death, they 
saw their only hopes of safoty lay in anticipation; they took their resolution 
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on the moment, 1 ancl when Commodus came from the bath, Marcia, ns was 
her usual practice, handed him a bowl (in which ah© had now mfused a 
strong poison), to quench his thirst. 

lie drank the liquor off, and then laid himself down to sleep. The 
attendants were all sent away. The conspirators wore expecting the offeofc 
of the poison when the emperor began to vomit profusely. Fearing now that 
the poison would not talco effect, they brought in. a vigorous wrestler mimed 
Harcissua; and induced hy the promise of a large reward, he laid hold on tuid 
strangled the emperor. 8 


pEltTINAX (P. IiELVIUS PeBTIITAX), 198 A.D. 

The aonspiiMitors had, it is probable, alroady fixed on the person who 
should sucoeed to the empire, and their choioe was one oaleulatecl to do them 
credit. It was P. Holviua Pertinax, the prefect of the city, a man now 
advanced m years, who had with an unblomishod character, though born m 
a humble rank, passed through all the civil and military gradations of the 
state. Pertmax was the son of tv Ireedin&n who was engaged m the manu¬ 
facture of oharcoal at Alba Pompom in the Apennines. lie oomnienced life 
us a man of letters, but finding the literary profession unprofitable, lie 
entered the army as a centurion, and Ins career of advancement was rapid* 

It was yet night when Lrotus and Eclectue proceeded with some soldiers to 
the house of Fortin ax. When informed of their arrival ho ordered them 
to he brought to Ins chamber, and then, without rising, told them that he had 
long expected every night to be liis last, and hade them exeoute their office , 
for lie was certain that Gominodua had sent them to put him to death. But 
they informed him that the tyrant himself was no more, and that they were 
come to offer lnm the empire. He hesitated to give credit to them, hut hav¬ 
ing eent one on whom ho could depend, and ascertained that Commodus was 
dead, he consented to accept the proffered dignity. Though it was not yot 
day they all repaired to the pratorian camp, and Lsetus, having assembled 
the soldiers, told them that Commodus was suddenly dead of apoplexy, and 
that ho had brought them his successor, a man whose mauls wore known to 
them all. Pertmax then addressed them, piomising a large donative. Tlio 
soldiers swore fidelity to the emperor. 

Befoie dawn the senate was summoned to the temple of Concord, whither 
Pertmax lmd proceeded fiom the camp. He told them what had occurred, 
and, noticing his ago and lus humble extraction* pointed out divers senators 
ns more woithy of the empire than himself. But they would not listen to 
his excuses, and they decreed lnm all the imperial titles. Then giving 
loose to their rago against the fallen tyrant, they termed him parricide, gladi¬ 
ator, the enemy of the gods and of lus country, and decreed that Ins statues 
should he oast down, Ins titles be erased, ancl his body dragged with the 
hook through the streets. But Pertimix lespected too much tlio memory of 


3 JTorodmnrt tells us of a Hat of thono destined to be put to death token by n elnld, and load 
by Marcia, as in the case of Domitlan But lie is a very mneamato wiitci, and Dion <■, who was 
a Heuatoi and In Homo at tlio time, could lmidly have boon Ignoiaut of tlio olrcumstaiico If it 
wore true 

[ 2 During this reign the disciplined legions under able cmsnmnden still protected tlio 
frontiers Most of tlio empire was peaceful ancl piospeious The government still can led on 
great public works and benevolently succoured the afflicted. Tlie Christiana wore tolerated, 
mid tUoHo of tlie soot who were in prison were lelonaed Tlio great offlolal inachino was little 
d la tinted by tlio caprices of the ompotoi ] 
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Mai cub to Buffer the remains of his son to be thus treated, and they were by 
lus order placed in the tomb of Hadrian. 

Pertinax -was cheerfully acknowledged by all the armies. Like Vespa¬ 
sian, he was simple and modest in his dress and mode of life, and he lived on 
terms of intimacy with the respectable members of the senate. He lesignod 
lus private property to his wife and son, but would not suffer the senate to 
bestow on them any titles. Ho regulated the finances with the greatest care, 
remitting oppressive taxes and cancelling unjust claims. He sold by auction 
all the late tyrant’s instruments of luxury, and obliged his favourites to dis¬ 
gorge a portion of their plunder. Ho granted the waste lands in Italy and 
elsewhere for a term of years rent free to those who would undertake to 
improve them. 

The reforming hand of the emperor was extended to all departments of 
tlio state; and men looked for a retain of the age of the Antonmos. But 
the soldiers dreaded the restoration of the ancient discipline, and Lrotus, 
who found that ho did not enjoy the power lie hacl expected, secretly fomented 
their discontent. So early as the 3d of January they had sowed a senator 
named Triamis Matornus, intending to make him emperor, but lie escaped 
from them and fled to Pertinax for protection Some time after, while the 
emperor was on the sea coast attending to the supply of corn, they prepared 
to raise Sosms Falco, thon consul, to the empire j but Pertinax came sud- 
donly to Rome, and having complained of Falco to the senate, they were 
about to proclaim him a public enemy, when the emperor oned that no sena¬ 
tor should suffer death while lie reigned; and Falco was thus suffered to 
escape punishment. 

Some expressions which Pertinax used on this ocoaBion irritated the sol¬ 
diers ; and Lrotus, to exasperate them still more, pub several of them to death, 
as if by his orders. Accordingly oil the twenty-eighth of March a general 
mutiny broke out in the camp, and two or throe hundred of the most des- 
peiate proceeded with drawn swords to the palace. No one opposed tlieii 
entrance. Pertinax, when informed of their approach, advanced to meet 
thorn. Ho addressed them, reminding them of Ins own innooonce and of the 
obligation of their oath. They wero ailont for a few moments; at length a 
Timgrian soldier sfcruok him with his sword, crying, “ Tho soldiers send thee 
this. They all thou foil on him, and cutting off Ins head set it on a lanoe 
and carried it to the oamp. Eoleotus, faithful to the last, perished with the 
emperor j Lrotus had fled in disguise nt the approach of tho mutineers. The 
reign of the virtuous Pertinax had lasted only eighty-six days; he was m 
the sixty-soventh year of his age. 


Julian us (M. Dirnus Skvehus Julianus), 193 a.d. 

The mutineers on their return to the camp found there Sulpiommis, the 
piefeot of the city, the late emperor’s fathor-in-law, who had been sent thither 
to try to appease tho mutiny. The bloody proof which they boro of the 
empire’s being vacant excited when it should have extinguished his ambi¬ 
tion, and he forthwith began to treat for the dangerous prize. Immediately 
soino of the soldiers ran and ascending the ramparts cried out aloud that 
the empire was for sale, and would he given to the highest bidder. The news 
readied the ears of DicliiiB Julianus, a wealthy and luxurious senator, as he 
sat at tablo; and urged by his wife and daughter and his parasites, he rose 
and hastened to tho camp. The military auctioneers stood on the wall, 
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one bidder within, the other without. Sulpicinnus had gone ns high as live 
thousand dennni a man, when his rival at one bidding rose to 0250. This 
spiritod offer earned it; tlio soldiers also had a seorot dread that Sulpiouuius, 
if emperor, might avenge the death of liis son-in-law* The gates ware thrown 
Open, and Julian was admitted and saluted emperor; but tlio soldiers had 
the generosity to stipulate for the safety of Ins rival. 

Prom the camp Julian, escorted by the soldiers, procoeded to the senate 
house. He was there received with a hooted joy, and the usual titles and 
honours were deoreed him, but the people stood aloof and m silence, and 
those who were more distant uttered loud ourses on him. When Julian came 
to the palace, the first object that mot his eyes was the coipse of Ins prede¬ 
cessor; Jie ordered it to be buried, and thon it is said sat down and passed 
tlio greater pait of tlio mglit at a luxurious banquet, and playing at clioo. 
In the morning the senate repaired to him with then feigned compliments; 
but the people still were gloomy, and when lie went down to tlio senate 
house oncl was about to offer inoonse to the Janus before the doors, they cried 
out that ha was a parricide and had stolon the empire. He promised thorn 
money, but they would have none of it; and at length lie ordered the soldiors 
to fall on them, and several wore killed and wounded. Still they ceased 
not to revile him and the soldiers, and to oall on the other armies, espe¬ 
cially that of PesceuniuH Niger, to come to tlieir aid. 

The principal armies weio that of Syria commanded by Niger; that of 
Pannoma under Septimius Sever us, and that of Britain under ClocUua Albi- 
nus, each composed of three legions, with its suitable number of auxiliaries. 

0. Pesoenmus Nigor was a native of Aquinum, of a simple equestrian 
family. He entered the army as a centurion, and rose almost solely by 
merit till ho attained the lucrative government of Syria. Ab nn officer Niger 
was a rigorous xnaiiitwiure of discipline •, us a governor he was just, but uuld 
and indulgent, and lie succeeded m gaining alike the affections of tlio soldiers 
and the subjects. In his private life he wgb chaste and temperate. 

L. Septinuus Soverus was born at Leptis in Africa. Ho reeoived a learned 
education, and devoted himself to the bar, and M. Am elms made Inin advo¬ 
cate of the Fisc. He acted as civil governor of several piovmces, and had 
occasionally a military command, but had aeon little or no actual service. 
After his consulate, Commodus, through the infiuonoo of Liotus, gave lum 
the command of the Pannomon legions, as lepoited in tlio Augustan History. 

D. Clodius Albums was also an African. Ho was born at Had mine turn, 
of an honourable family, wbioh derived its origin from the Postunm and 
Ooionii of Rome. He entered the army early, and rose thiough all the grada¬ 
tions of the service, being highly BBtoemed by M. Aurelius. Ho commanded 
m Bifchyma, at the time of the revolt of Cassius, and kept his logions in 
their duty. Commodus gave him the command in Gaul mid in Bntnin, and 
designed him for his successor, Albinus was a Btnct and even sovoro olfioor. 
He was fond of agriculture, on which subject he wrote some books. lie was 
charged with private vices, but probably without reason. 

When the intelligence of the murder of Pertmax and the sale of the 
empire to Julian reached the armies of Syria and Pnnnoma, their generals 
saw the prospect of empire open to them as the avengers of tlio emperor 
whom they had aolmowleclged Eaoh of them assembled liis troops and 
expatiated on the atrocity of the deed winch had been perpetrated at Romo, 
and each was saluted Augustus by his army and the subjects. But while 
Niger, seeing all the provinces and allied princes of Asia unanimous in liis 
favour, and therefore indulging m confidence, remained inaotive at Antiooli, 
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Severus resolved to push on for the capital, ancl possess himself of that seat 
of empire. Having secured the adherence of the armv of Gaul, he wrote a 
most friendly letter to Albums, giving him tlio title of cmsar, and adopting 
him as lus son j by which he made sure of his neutrality, if not of his co- 
operation. He then advanced by rapid marches for Rome. Dny and night 
he appeared m full armour, and surrounded by a guard of six hundred chosen 
men, who never laid aside their corslets. Resistance was nowhere offered j 
all hailed him as the avenger of Pertinax. 

The wretched Julian was filled with dismay when he heard of the ap¬ 
proach of the formidable Pannonian army. He made the senate declare 
Severus a public enemy 5 he distributed large sums of money to the prrato- 
nans to induce them to prepare to defend him; but these dissolute troops 
were vigorous only for evil, and they could not resume the discipline they 
had lost; the marines summoned from Misenum were still more inefficient; 
and an attempt at training elephants for war in the oriental manner only 
excited derision. Julian also caused an entrenchment to be run in front of 
the city, and ho secured the palace with strong doors and bars, as if that 
could be maintained when all else was lost. He put to death Marcia, Lretus, 
and all concerned in the murder of Commodus, probably with a view to 
the favour of the soldiery. 

Severus meantime had reached Ravenna and secured the fleet. Julian, 
having made some fruitless attempts on his life, caused the senate to declare 
him his associate in the empire. But Severus now disdained such divided 
power; he had written to the prratorinns, assuring safety to all hut the actual 
assassins of Pertinax, and they had aooepted the conditions. The oonsul, 
Silius Messalla, assembled the senate, and it was resolved to put Julian to 
death and give the empire to Severus. When those oharged with the man¬ 
date for his death came to Julian, his only words were, “What evil have I 
done ? Whom have I slain ? ” He was then killed by a common soldier, 
after a reign of only sixty-six days. 


Severus (L. Septimius Severub), 198-211 a.d. 

Severus was met at Intornrana (Terni), in Umbria, seventy miles from 
Rome, by deputies from the senate. He received them with favour, and still 
oontmued to ndvanoC. As lie drew nigh to Romo he commanded the execu¬ 
tion of the murderers of Pertinax,. and he Bent orders to the remaining prae¬ 
torians to leave their arms in their oamp ancl come to meet him, dressed ns 
they wore wont when attending the emperors on solemn occasions. They 
obeyed, and Severus received them in the plain before his camp, and addressed 
them from a tribunal, reproaching them’ with the murder of Pertinax and 
the sale of the empire to Julian. He would spare their lives, he said, but 
he would leave them nothing save their turuaB, and death should be the fate 
of any of them who ever oamo within a hundred miles of the capital. While 
he was speaking his soldiers had imperceptibly surrounded them; resiatanoe 
was vain, and they quietly yielded up their swords and their rioh habili¬ 
ments, and mournfully retired. A detaohment had meantime taken posses¬ 
sion of their camp, to obviate the effects of their despair. 

Severus entered the city at the head of his army. The Benate and. people 
met him with all the marks of joy and festivity. He ascended the Capitol 
and worshipped j he then visited the other temples, and at length proceeded 
to the palace. In tho morning he met the senate, to whom he made a 
n. w. — vor., vi, 2 0 
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speech full of the fairest promises, assuring them that Marcus should be liis 
model and swearing that he would put no senator to death unless con¬ 
demned by themselves — an oath which he kept but indifferently. The 
usual titles and powers had been already decreed him; among these was 
the title of I’eiLiuax, of whioh prince ho affected to be the avenger, and the 
ceremony of whose deification he performed with the greatest magnificence 
and solemnity. Ho distributed large sums of money among the soldiers and 
people; ho regulated the supply of provisions, and he examined into the con. 

duct of several governors of pro¬ 
vinces, and punished those who 
were proved guilty of oppression. 

Sovorus restored the praeto¬ 
rian gnai'ds on a now model, and 
raised them to four times tlieir 
original number. Augustus had 
admitted none but Italians into 
this body; the youth of Spam, 
Noriouin, and Macedonia hud 
gradually been suffered, to enlist 
in it; but Severus threw it open 
to alb selecting tlic ablest and 
most faithful soldiers from the 
legions for the higher pay and 
more easy life of the guardsmen. 

After a stay of only thirty 
days in Home, Severus set out for 
the war against Niger, who was 
master of all Asia and held the 
strong city of Byzantium in Eu¬ 
rope. The preparations on both 
sides oocupied some time; at 
length Severus took the field, and 
leaving part of Ins troops to carry 
on tlio siege of Byzantium, lie 
sent the main body of bis army, 
under Ins generals, over the Hel¬ 
lespont. jfenilianus, tho procon¬ 
sul of Asia, gave thorn battle 
(194) near Cyzicus, but was de¬ 
feated. lie fled to Cyzions, and thence to another unnamed town, whore 
he was seized and put to death. Niger in person afterwards engaged tlie 
Severmn general, Candidus, between Niotoa and Cms. The contest was long 
and arduous, but victory declared for the European, army, and Niger, leaving 
troops to guard the passes of Mount Taurus, hastened to Antioch to raise 
men find money. The elements, however, favoured Severus; heavy falls of 
ram and snow destroyed the defences constructed by Niger, and Ins troops 
were obliged to abandon the passes and leave Cilicia open, to the enemy, 
Niger made lus flunl stand at the Cilioian Gates, ns tho pass from Cilicia 
into Syria at the head of the Bay of Issue was named, a place famous for tho 
defeat of Darius by Alexander tho Great. The troops of Niger were more 
Humorous, but they were mostly raw levies, yet they fought with oonstanoy; 
but the elements, wo are told, again favoured the Sevemns, a storm of rain 
nnd thunder came oyer the sea and blew full m the faces of tho Nigriana, 
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and they fled with the loss of twenty thousand men. Niger hastened to 
Antioch, and thence, oil the approaoh of the enemy, he fled to the Euphrates, 
in order to Beek refuge with the Partluans; hut he had hardly quitted the 
town when he was seized, and his head was out off and sunt to governs. 


CONQUESTS Off BEVERUB 

This emperor, who had been in none of the preceding actions, now 
appeared. He put to death all the senators who had borne arms for Niger; 
he banished some, and seized the property of others. He put numbers of 
inferior rank to death, and lie tieated severely Antiooli and some other 
towns. He then (195) led his army over the Euphrates, and his generals 
employed this and a part of the following year in reducing the various tribes 
and princes of Mesopotamia. While he was thus engaged (196), he received 
the Joyful intelligence of the surrender of Byzantium, which, strong by 
situation and fortifications, had held out for nearly three years against the 
valour and skill of the besieging army, and was ouly subdued at last by 
famine. The magistrates and soldiers weie all put to death; the property 
of the inhabitants wbb sold; the walls and the public edifices were demol¬ 
ished i Byzantium was deprived of its title of city, and subjected as a village 
to the jurisdiction of Permthus. 

It is said that Severus was meditating an invasion of Purthia, but his 
thoughts were more fixed on securing the succession to his children by 
removing Albums. Suitably to his character, he resolved to proceed by 
treachery rather than by force. He wrote to Albinus in the most affectionate 
terms, os to his dearest brother; but the bearers of the letter were instructed 
to ask a private audience, as having matters of greater importance to com¬ 
municate, and then to assassinate him. The suBpioions of Albinus, however, 
being awaked, ho put them to the torture, and extracted the truth. He saw 
that ne luid no alternative, that he must be emperor or nothing, and he 
therefore deolarod himself Augustus and passed with his army over to Gaul. 
Severus returned with all possible speed from the East, and advanced in 
person into Gaul against lua rival. He crossed the Alps in the depth of 
winter, and after some minor engagements a deoisive battle was fought on 
the 19th of February, 197, in the neighbourhood of Lyons. Tile united 
number of the combatants was 160,000 men *, the battle was long and dubi¬ 
ous, the loft wing on each side was routed, but Severus, who now fought for 
the first time, brought up the preo tomans to the support of Ins beaten troopB, 
and though he received a wound and was driven Back, ho rallied them once 
more, and being supported by the cavalry, under Ins general, Ltetus, lie 
defeated and pursued the enemy to Lyons. The loss on both sides was con¬ 
siderable ; Albinus slew himself, and his head was out off and brought to his 
ungenerous enemy, who meanly insulted it; his wife and children were at 
first spared, but they woro soon after put to death, and their bodies cast 
into the Rhine. 

The city of Lyons was pillaged and burned ; the chief supporters of Albi¬ 
nus, both men and women, Romans and provincials, were put to death, and 
their properties oonfiaonted. Having spent some time in regulating the 
affairs of Gaul and Britain, Severus returned to Rome, breathing vengeance 
against the senate, for he knew that that body was in general more inclined 
to Albinus than himself, and he had found, among his rival's papers, the 
letters of several individual senators. The very day after his arrival he 
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addressed them, commending tlie stern polioy of Sulla, Marius, and Augus¬ 
tus, and blaming the mildness of Pompey and Closer, which proved then* ruin. 
He Bpoke in terms of praise of CSonunodus, saying that the senate had no 
right to dishonour him, as many of themselves lived worse than ho liad done. 
He spoke severely of those who liad written letters or sent presents to Albi- 
nus. Of those he pardoned five-and-thirty, but he put to death nine-iuul- 
twenty, among whom was Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Porbiuax. These, 
howevor, wore not the only violims ; the whole family of Niger, and several 
other illustrious pei sons peri shod. The properties of all woro confiscated; 
[wherefore the ubuiiI charge of avarice waB brought ngaiiiBt Severus. j 

After a short stay at Romo Severus set out again for the East; for the 
Partisans, taking advantage of lus absence, had invaded Mesopotamia, and 
laid siege to Niaibis. They retired, lioweyer, when they hoard of his ap¬ 
proach, and Severus, having passed the winter in Syria making preparations 
tor the war, crossed the Tigris the following summer (198) and laid siege to 
Ctesiphon. The Roman soldiers suffered greatly for want of supplies, ancl 
wore reduced to feed on roots and herbage, which produced dysenteries, but 
the emporor persevered, and the city at length was taken. All the full- 
grown males wore raassaorod, and the women and ohildren, to the number of 
one hundred thousand, wore sold for slaves. As want of supplies did not 
permit the Romans to remain beyond the Tigris, they returned to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and on his way to Syria (199) Severus laid Biege to the redoubtable 
Ati'to, but ho was forced to retire, with a great loss both of men and inoohinos. 
He renewed the attaok some time after (it is uncertain in what year) but 
with as little euooess, being obliged to retire with loss and disgrace from 
before the impregnable fortress. 

Severus remained in the East till the year 202. Ho Bpent a part of that 
time in Egypt, where he took great pleasure in examining the pyramids and 
the other curiosities of that country. Ho at length re tinned to Rome, to 
oelebrate the marriage of lus elder son. 

The family of Severus consisted of his wife and two sons. The empress, 
named Julia Domna, was a native of Emesa in Syria, whom Severus, who 
was addicted to astrology, is said to have espoused beoause she liad a royal 
nativity. She was a woman of great beauty, sense, and spirit, and a cultivator 
of literature and philosophy. The elder son was at first named Rassianus j 
but his father, at the time of the war against Albinos, created him ccosar, by 
the name of Aurelius Antoninus ; l and he was subsequently nicknamed Carn- 
calla, which, to avoid confusion, is the name employed by modern historians. 
In the year 198 Severus created him augustus, and made him lus associate 
in the empire. The name of the emperor’s younger son was Getu, and lie 
also was Bfcyled Antoninus. 

The bride selected for Caraoalla was Plautilla, the daughter of Plautianus, 
the prrotorian prefect. Tins mail was a second Sejanus, and it is very 
remarkable that two emperors of such superior menial powers as Tiberius 
and Severus should have been so completely under the influence of their 
ministers. Plautianus, hko his master, was an Afnoitn by birth ; he was of 
mean extraction, and he seems to have early attached him self bo the fortune 
of his aspiring countryman, whose favour and confidence he won in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree j and when Severus attained the empire, the power of 
Plautianus grew to such a height, that lie, the historian observes, was, as it 

1 Bovortis, not content with expressing his veneration and respect for the memory of M 
Aurelius, had the folly to pretend to be hie son “ What most amazed ub, m says Dion/ woe 
Ills saying that he was the son of Marcus nnd brotlior of Commodus.” 
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were, emperor* .md Severus captain of the guards. Persons Idee Plautianus, 
when elevated, rarely bear their faculties meekly. He was therefore proud, 
cruel, and avaricious j lie was the oliief cause of so many persons of rank and 
foitune being put. to death, m older that he might gain their properties. 
He seized whatever took liis fancy, whotker sacred or piofane, and he thus 
amassed such wealth that it was commonly stud he wns noher than Severus 
and his sons. Such was his pride that no one dared approach him without 
Ins pet mission ; and when lie appeared in public oners preceded lum, 
ordering that no one should stop and gaze at him, but turn aside and look 
down. He would not allow his wife to visit or to receive visits, not oven 
excepting the empress. As his power wns bo great, he was of course the 
object of universal adulation. Tho senators and soldiers swore by bis 
fortune, and his statues wOie Bet up in all parts of the empire. He was m 
effect more dreaded and moro honoured than tho emperor himself. 

Such power is, liowevor, unstable in its very nature, and tho marriage of 
his daughter with the Hon of the emperor caused the downfall of Plautianus. 
The wedding was celebrated with tho utmost magnificence ; tlie dower of 
the bride, wo arc told, would have poitioned fifty princesses. [But the usual 
allowances must be made for exaggerations of tlie gossipers. Some of the tnles 
related by Dion Cassius 6 are not worthy of repetition eyen, though perhaps 
told m good faith. Doubtless all details ns to the death of Plautianus must 
be heard with reservations.] Plautilla was haughty like himself ; and Cara- 
aalla, who had been forced to many her, hated father and daughter alike, and 
resolved on their destruction. He induced one Saturainus and two other 
centurions to declare that Plautianus had ordered them and seven of their 
comrades to murder Severus and his Bon. A written order to this effect was 
forged and shown to the emperor, who forthwith summoned Plautianus to liis 
presenoe. He came suspecting nothing j he was admitted, but his followers 
were exoluded. Severus, however, addressed him in a mild tone, and asked 
him why lie had meditated killing him. Plautianus was expressing his sur- 
priae and commencing Ins defence, when Gamoalla sprang forward, tore his 
sword from him, struck him with his fist, aud would have slam him with his own 
hand but for tho interference of his father. He then made some of his 
attendants despatch him, olid sent his head to the empress and Plautilla, a 

« sight to the one, a mournful speotaole to tho other. Plautilla and 
.•other Plautius wero sent to the ibIo of Liparn, where they lived in 
poverty and misery for the remainder of the roign of Severus, and their 
murder was one of the first aots of Caraoalla when emperor. 

Severus now remained in Italy for a space of four years, aotively engaged 
in the administration of justice, the regulation of the finanoeB, and the 
correction of all lands of abuses. He oonforred the important post of 
prretonaii prefect oil Papinian, the most renowned of jurisconsults; and as 
it was now a part of this officer’s duty to try oivil oausos, Papinian appointed 
as Ins assessors Paulus and Ulpian — names nearly as distinguished os his 
own. 

In tho year 208, Severus, though far advanced in years and a martyr to 
the gout, set out for Britain, where the northern tribes had for some time 
been making their usual mouvsions into tho Roman part of the island. 
Various motives are assigned for this resolution, the most piobnble is that 
he wished to remove liis sons from the luxury of Romo, ana to restore the 
relaxed discipline of the logions. lie entered tlie wild country north of 
the Roman wall, out down the woods, and passed the marshes, and suc¬ 
ceeded m penetrating to the extremity of the island, though with a loss, it 
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ia said, of fifty thousand inon ; for the barbarians, who would never ventuie 
to give him cuttle, hung on his flanks and rear, formed numerous ambus¬ 
cades, and out off all stragglers. In order to check their future incursions, 
he repaired and strengthened the mound or wall which Hadrian had con¬ 
structed f 10111 the Bhore of Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. 

Severus had associated his second son Gets in tlie empire tlio year ho 
come to Britain. But the two brothers hated each other mortally, and 
Caraoalla made little secret of his resolution to reign alone. This aban¬ 
doned youth, it is said, even attempted to kill his father in the very sight 
of tlie Roman legions and the barbarian enemies; for as the emperor was 
riding one day to receive the arms of the Caledonians, Caraoalla drew his 
sword to stab him in the hack; those who were about them cried out, and 
Severus, on turning round, saw the drawn sword in the hand of Ilia son. 
He said nothing at tlio time, but when he returned he called Caraoalla with 
Papmian and the chamberlain Castor to him m private, and causing a sword 
to be laid before him, rebuked his son, and then told 1dm if he desired Ins 
death to slay him with Ms own hand, or to order Ptipinhvn the prefect to do 
it, who of course would obey lnm as he was emperor. Caraoalla showed 
no signs of remorse ; and though Severus had often blamed M. Aurelius for 
subordinating his public duty to his private affections in the case of Coin- 
moduH, he MmselE exhibited oven more culpable weakness. 

Severus was onco more about to take the field against tho barbarians, 
who had renewed their ravages (211), when a severe fit of the gout carried 
him off at York (Eboraoum), in the sixty-sixth year of his age and tlie 
eighteenth of his reign. 

Though this emperor had passed the greater part of lus life in civil 
rather than military employments, it is remarkable that liis government 
relied more on the arms of tho soldiery than that of any of his predecessors. 
We have seen the important changes which he made in the prat Orion guards, 
whom he also seems to have been the first to employ on foreign service. 
Hitherto the legions of the froutieis had maintained something of tho 
appearance of those of the republic, but Severus allowed them to have their 
wives and families in their camps, and to wear gold rings like the knights. 
He also increased their pay and accustomed them to donatives. His dying 
counsel to his sons, “Be united, enrich the soldiers, despise all others,” 
revealed Ina principles of despotic government c In judging Seveins, how¬ 
ever, it is neoessaiy to recall that the entire period through which wo are 
now passing—up to the time of Diodetian-—is in a senBo an epoch of 
revolution, tlie contending forces being tlie senate, tlie emperor, the populace 
of Home, the pxrotomns, and the legions. The weakness and brutality of 
Gommodus preoipitated the revolution. The prmtonans not only trampled 
upon the Bonate and tlie residents of the capital, but also asseited the right to 
make and to unmake emperors. This was tlie first stage of the revolution. 
In the second stage, beginning with Septimius Severus, the legions, jealous 
of the pampered guard, fought against it, against the senate, and against 
one another. This oivil war, after rendering tlie prretorians helpless and 
depriving the senate of its last remnant of authority, decided that tlie 
sovereign should be a general, tho choice of the soldiors who protected 
the empire. Thus for the result of the revolution was in a great degree 
just and beneficent. It is to be noted that Severus was tlie anti-senatorial 
candidate for the impeiial office,—lienee lus unfavourable treatment at the 
hands of tlie historian. Though haish m the punishment of political offences, 
Severus was in other respects a giant and admirable ruler. The fact that 
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the three groat jurists, Papim&n, Ulpian, and Paulas co-operated with him 
speaks volumes in Ins favour. He strengthened the empire, encouraged 
education, and made his reign ail epoch in wise legislation.a 


Caracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus Oaraoalla), 211-217 a.d. 


In spite of the efforts of Oaraoalla to the contrary, the army proclaimed 
the two sons ol Soverus joint-emperors. The Caledonian war wns aban¬ 
doned, and the emperors leturnocl to Rome to oelobrate tho obsequies of 
tlieir father. On tho way Caraculla made various attempts on the life 
of his brothor, but Geta wns protected by tho soldier} 1- , of whom lie was tho 
favounte. Tlio brothers adopted every precaution against eaoli oilier on 
the road, and at Home they divided the palace, securing nil the approaches 
to their several portions. The court, the camp, tho senato, and tho people 
were divided in their affections to tho brotheis, neither of whom was in 
reality deserving of the attachment of any man of worth; but Geta had a 
certain degree of mildness and humanity, of affability and of devotion to 
literature, which gave him the advantage over his more ferocious brother, 
and gained bun tho affection of their mother Julia. 

As there soeinod no probability of concord between tho brothers, a 
division of tho empiro wrs proposed and arranged, by whioh Oaraoalla was 
to retain the European iiortion, while Gota was to rule in Asia mid Egypt, 
residing at Antiooh or Alexandria. This arrangement, it is said, was 
dofeated by the tears and entieaties of Julia; and Ceracalla, bent on reign¬ 
ing alone, then resolvod on tho murder of his brothor. At his desire (212) 
Julia invited her two sons to a meeting m her apartments. Geta came sus¬ 
pecting no danger; suddenly some centuiions, whom Camcalla lmd placed 
in concealment, rushed out and fell oil him. He threw lnmself on his 
mother’s bosom for protection, hut lior efforts to save him were vain; she 
herself received ft wound in the arm, and was covered with the blood of her 


murdered son. When the deed was done Caracalla hastened to the anmp, 
crying all tho way that a plot had boon laid for his lifo. He flung himself 
down before the standards in the camp ohapel to rotum thanks for his 
preservation; and then addressed tho soldiers, assuring them tliat_ he was 
one of themselves, and depended on them alone. He promised to raise their 
pay ono half, and "to distribute among them all the treasures aoouniulated by 
his father. Such aiguments could not fail of convincing, and lie was readily 
proclaimed sole emperor. lie thence proceeded to the camp at the Alban 
Mount, where ho found more difficulty, as the Boldiers there were muoh 
attached to Geta; but by dint of promises ho gamed them also to acknow¬ 
ledge him. 

Followod by the soldiers, Oaraoalla then proceeded to the senate house; 
he had a cuirass under liis robe, and lie brought some of his military followers 
into the house. He justified his conduct by the example of Romulus and 
others, hut he spoke of Geta with regret, and gave him a magnificent fune¬ 
ral, and placed him among the gods. 

The unhappy empress dared not lament the death of her son; she was 
even obliged to wear an aspect of joy for the safety of tho emperor, who 
all through his reign continued to treat her with respeot, and to give her a 
share in the affairs of state. Blit on all the other friends and favourers of 
Geta, botk civil and military, he let hiB vengeance fall without restraint, and 
the number of those who perished on this account is estimated at twenty 
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thousand. Among these the most regretted wob the groat Papmian, Cara- 
Cftlla, it is said, wished him to compose an apology for the murder of Geta, 
but ho replied, with virtuous intrepidity that it was not so easy to excuse a 
parricide as to commit it. A soldier cut off bis head with an axe, and Cara- 
calle rebuked him for not having used a sword. Fadilla, the surviving 
daughter of M. Aurelius, was put to death for having lamented Geta. Ilel- 
vius Pertmax, son of the emperor, Thrasea Priscus, a descendant of the great 
lover of liberty, and many other persons of rank aud vutuo were involved in 
the common ruin. To such an extent it is said did Camcalla cany his hatred 
to his brother that the comic poets no longer ventured to employ the name 
of Geta in their plays. 

Like Coinmodus, the emperor devoted most of his Lime to the oiroua and 
amphitheatre. In order to defray Ins enormous expenses he increased the 
taxes and confiscated all the properties he could lay hold on. When liia 
mother one day blamed him for bestowing suoli enormous sums on tho soldiers, 
and said that no would soon have no source of revenue remaining, ho laid liis 
hand on his sword, and said, in the true spirit of despotism, 41 Never fear, 
mother j wlnle we have tins we shall not want for money.** 

One of the acts of Caracalla at this time was to confer tho rights of citi¬ 
zenship, of which the old republicans luid been so ohary, on all the subjects 
of the empire. 

His restless temper soon urged him to seek for glory in a contest witli 
the Germans. He marched to the Rhine and obtained (by purchase as it 
would seem) some advantages over tile confederacy of tho Alamanni, whoao 
name now first appears in liistory. He henceforth wonderfully affected tho 
Germans, even wearing a blond periwig to resemble them ; and lie placed n 
number of them about lum as guards. It is thought that it was on the occa¬ 
sion of his return to Rome from Gaul after this war (214) that he distributed 
among the people the long Gallic coats named caracal *, whenoe he derived 
the appellation by Avhich he is usually known. After his German Avar, he 
marched to the Danube (216), visited the province of Dacia, and had some 
skirmishes with the neighbouring barbarians. Ho then passed over to Asia 
with the intention of making war on tho Parthians, and spent tho winter at 
Nicomeclia. 

As he professed an especial regard for the memory of Achilles, he visited 
the remains of Ilium, offered saorifioes at the tomb of tho hero, led liis troops 
in arms round it, and erected a brazen statue on its summit. One of his 
freedmen happening to die, or being poisoned by him for the purpose, he 
aoted over again the Homerio funeral of Patroclus, pouring, like Achilles, 
Avine to the AVinds to induce them to inflame the pyre, and cutting off the 
hair, with Avlnoh nature had furnished him most scantily, to cast into the 
flames. In thus honouring Achilles, be sought to folloiv the example of 
Alexander tho Great, ft piince of ivliom his admiration was suoh that he 
erected statues of bun everywhere; and he foirned a phalanx of sixteen 
thousand Macedonians armed as in tho time of that prinoe, whom he styled 
the Eastern Augustus. He eyeu porseouted the peripatetic philosophers, be¬ 
cause Aristotle was accused of being concerned in the death ot his royal pupil. 

In the spring (216) Caracalla set out for Antiooh. The rarthmns 
averted a Avar by the surrender of two persons whom he demanded. By 
tioachery ho made himself master of the persons of the king of Armenia and 
his sons, and of the prince of Edeesa j but the Armenians defeated tho troops 
Avhich he sent against them under Theocritus, a common player, whom he 
luid laised to the dignity of prrotonan piefeot. Pie then proceeded to 
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Alexandria with the secret losolve of taking a bloody vengeance on the in¬ 
habitants for thou* railleries and witticisms against him on the occasion 
of the minder of his brother* When lie approached the city the people 
came forth to meet him with all the marks of joy and respect, and he re¬ 
ceived them graciously, and entered the town. Then pretending a design 
of forming a phalanx in honour of Alexander, he directed all tlie youth to 
appear in the plain without the walls. When they had done ns required, he 
went through them as it were to inspect them; and then retiring to the 
temple of oetapia, he gave the signal to his soldiers to fall on them and 
massacre them. The slaughter was dreadful both within and without the 
walls, lor no age or rank was spared. Trendies were dug, and the dead and 
dying were flung into them in ordoi to conceal the extent of the massacre. 
He deprived the city of all its privileges, and its total rum was only availed 
by Ills death. 

After this slaughter of Ins helpless subjects, Camcalla returned to Anti- 
ooh, and m order to have a pretext for making war on tlie Parthians he sent 
to Artabanus then* king, demanding his daughter in marriage. The Parthian 
monaroh having refused tins strange suit, Caraonlla invaded and ravaged his 
teiritories, ana having taken Arbela, wheio were the royal tombs, he opened 
them and scattered the bones of the monarohs which were deposited within 
them. He then took up Ins winter quarters in Edessa. 

In tlie spring (217) both sides were engaged in aotive preparation for 
war; when a conspiracy in his own array terminated the life and reign of 
the Roman emperor. Of the two prmtonan prefects, tlie one, Adventus, was 
a mere soldier, the other, Mucniius, was a civilian well versed in the laws. 
The Tongli und brutal Caracalla often ridioulod him on this account, and 
even menaced his life; and MacrinuB, having got sure information that his 
destruction was dasignod, resolved to anticipate tlio tyrant. He accordingly 
oommunicatcd lus designs to somo of the officers of the guards, among whom 
was one Maitial, whom Caracalla had mortally offended by refusing him tlie 
post of centurion, or, as others say, by putting his brother to death. Accord¬ 
ingly on the 8th of April, 217, as the emperor was riding from Edessa to 
Garihre in order to worship at the temple of the Moon, and had retired and 
alighted for a private ocoasion, Martial ran up as if eallod, and stabbed him 
in the throat. The emperor fell down dead. Martial mounted Ins horse 
and fled; but ho was shot by a Scythian archer of the guard. 


Maorinus (M. Opilius Maorinus), 217-218 a.d. 

When the news of the murder of the emperor was divulged, Maorinus 
was the first to hasten to the spot, and to deplore his death. As Caracalla 
liad left no heir, the army was unoertam whom to proclaim emperor in his 
stead, and the empire was for four days without a chief. _ Meantime.the offi¬ 
cers who were in tlie interests of Maorinus used all their influence with their 
men, and on the fourth day he was saluted emperor. lie accepted the office 
with feigned reluctance, and he distributed, according to custom, large suras 
of money among tlie soldiers, Adventus was the bearer of the ashes of 
Cftiitoalla to Rome, where they were deposited in the tomb of the Antoninas; 
and Macnnus and the senate were obliged to yield to tlie instanqes of the 
soldiers, and place the monster among tlie gods. The senate received with 
joy the letter in which Mnoriims announced his elevation to the empire, and 
they deoroed him all tlie usual titles and honours. 
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While these changes were taking plaoe in the Roman Empire, Artabauun 
had passed the Tigris with a large army. Maerums having in vain proposed 
terms of accommodation, led out his legions, and some fighting took plaoe in 
the neighbourhood of Nisibis, in which the advantage was on the side of the 
Partitions; but as they now began to feel the .want of supplies, and were 
anxious to return home, they readily listened to the renewed proposals of 
the Roman emperor, and a peace was concluded. Maori nus then led lus 
troops back to Antiooh for the winter. 

Macrinus, as we have already observed, was not a military man. lie was 
a native of Ceesarea in Africa (Algiers), of humble origin, and lie was 
indebted for Ins elevation to his countryman Plautianus. He was a man of 

ati amiable disposition, and a suioero lover of justioe. 
He therefore turned his attention oluafly to civil 
regulations, and he made some necessary reforms 
and oxoellent laws; but he was timid by nature, and 
in his anxiety to serve and advance liis friends, he 
did not sufficiently consider their fitness for the em¬ 
ployments whioh bo boetowod on them. lie com¬ 
mitted a great and irreparable fault in not 
setting out for Rome at onoe, and iu hoop¬ 
ing the army all together in Syria; and ho 
further commenced too soon a necessary, 
bub imprudent attempt at bringing baok 
the discipline of the legionB to what it had 
beau, under Severus; for though ho applied 
it only to recruits and did not interfere 
with the old soldiers, these last appre¬ 
hended tlmfc the reform would at length 
Teach themselves, and they became highly 
discontented. This feeling of the soldiers 
was soon token advantage of, and a rival 
set up to Macrinus. 

The empress Julia was at Antiooh at the time of 
the murder of Curacolla. Macrinus wrote to her iu 
very obliging terms; but in tlie first transports of her 
grief at the death of her son or the loss or her powei, 
she had given herself several blows on the breast, and 
thus irritated a cancer with which she was afflicted, 
and her death ensued. Her sister, named Miosn, who 
had lived at court during the last two roignB and 
had acquired immense wealth, retired by order of 
Macrinus to her native town of Emesa. She had two daughters named 
Soramins and Mum ran, each of whom was a widow with an only son; that 
of the former was named Bassianus; lie was now a handsome youth of 
seventeen years of age, and the influence of lus family had procured for 
him the lucrative priesthood of the Sun, who was worshipped at Emesa 
under tlio title of Elagabalua. The Roman troops who were onoamped near 
the town used to fioquent tlio temple, and they greatly admired the oomely 
young priest, whom they know to be a cousin of then* lamented Caraculln. 
The artful Mrasa resolved to take advantage of that feeling, and she made 
no scruple to sacrifice the reputation of her daughters to tne hopes of em¬ 
pire : she therefore declared (ivhat was perhaps true) that Caraoalla used 
to cohabit with her daughters in the palace, and that Bassianus was in 
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reality Ixia son. Her assertion, backed with large sums of money and lavish 
promises of more, found easy acceptance with the soldiers. On the night 
of the 16th of May, 218, she and nor daughter and grandson, and the rest 
of her family, oonduoted by their eunuch Gannya, a man of great talent, 
stole out of the city and proceeded io the camp, where they were joyfully 
received; and Bassianua was proclaimed emperor by the title of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. The camp was immediately put into a state of defence against a 
siege; and numbers of the other soldiers hastened to sustain the cause of the 
son of Caracalla. 


Maorinus sent llio praetorian prefect Ulpius Julianus against the rebels. 
This oilioer was successful in Ins first attack on their camp; but having 
neglected to push his advantage, he gave the enemy time for tampciing with 
his troops, a part of whom abandoned him; and he was taken and slain. 
Maorinus had meantime advanced as far as Apamea, where he declared his 
son Diadumenianiia, a boy of only ten years of age, Augustus, and took 
this opportunity of promising a large gratuity to the army; he also wrote 
against Bassianua to the senate and governors of provinces. But instead of 
advancing rapidly against the rebels, ho fell back to Antioch, whither they 
speedily followed linn, and ho was forced to give them battle near that town. 
The troops of Bnustamis were ably disposed by the eunuoh Gannya, who now 
in arms for the first time in his life snowed the talents of a general. But 
the prrotorians on the side of Maorinus fought with suoli determined valour 
that the rebels wore on the point of flying, when Mtesa and Soromias rushed 
out and stopped tliom; and Bassianua, sword in liancl, led them on to the 
oombnt. Still the pnotortana gave not wav, and victory would have declared 
for Maorinus had ho not shamefully fled in the midst of the battle. His 
troops when assured of his flight declared for Bassianus. 

Maorinus fled in disguise, and never stopped till he came to Gholoedon, 
whore ho was taken and put to death, and his innocent son shared his fata. 
His reign had lasted only fourteen months.® 


EijAGabalus (Vaeius Ayitus Babsianus), 218-222 a.d. 

Bassianua now hastened to assort Mb claim to the succession. He was en¬ 
tirely successful; ascending the throne under title of M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Elagabalus, or, as the Latins called him, Heliogabolus. Dion Cassius® (as 
preserved by XiphilinusQ has left us a picturesque account of the accession 
and brief reign of this effeminate youth, whoso name has beoome a proverb 
for sensuality of the most degenerate type. We turn to his aooount, making 
such omissions ns the restrictions of modem taste demand; — the classical 
wiiters, aa wo havo had oocoBion to note heretofore, adjudged the limits 
between frankness and prudery by standards quite different from ours. 

This narrative of Dion Cassius has the unique interest of being the aooount 
of an exaot contemporary. The author was a member of the Homan senate, 
at the time of Elagabalus 1 accession. The following year he was governor 
of Forgomus and Smyrna. ** He had conversed with Maorinus after his ele¬ 
vation, and yet was in the senate when the letters of Maorinus were read on 
the elevation of Elagabahis" (Clinton O'). 

Here, then, is the story of Romo’s most degenerate emperor, as told by 
this contemporary witness. The account is the most authoritative one that 
lias come down to us; but it will bo observed that allowance must be made 
for current superstitions m ports of the narrative.® 
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DIO IT CASSIUS ON THE ACCESSION AND BElGN 01 * ELAGABALUS 

Avitus [Elagabaltis], who is called pseudo Antoninas* or the Assyrian, 
or, again, Sardanapalus or Tibennus (tne laBt name having been bestowed 
upon him after his body was cast into the Tiber), made liis entry next day 
[after the defeat of Maonnus] into Antioch, having promised five hundred 
drachm® to the soldiers if they refrained from pillaging tlio city, as they 
greatly desired to do. This sum lie of course exacted from the inhabitants. 
He likewise wrote a letter to Rome, m which, among other matters befitting 
the occasion, he heaped invectives upon Macrimis for tho obscurity of Ins 
origin and his conspiracy against Antoninus, and made lavish promises, not 
only to tho soldiers but to the senate and populace (pretending to aot in all 
things after the example of Augustus, whoso nge ho compared with his own, 
and of Marcus Antoninus); and, in allusion to the oensures passed upon him 
by Maonnus, he added, “tie took upon himself to consule my youth, lie who 
nominated his six-year-old son emperor.” 

Swell was Ins message to tho senate. To that assembly and to the legions 
be despatched an account of what had tnkon place among the soldiers, to¬ 
gether with the letter written by Maciinus to Maximus, m order furtlior to 
inflame their hatred of Maonmis and tlieir attachment to Ins own person. 
In Ins letter to tho senate and lus address to the people he styled himself 
emperor, Caesar, the son of Antoninus, the grandson of Sevorus, the pious, 
the fortunate, Augustus, proconsul, prince invested with tribniiioian au¬ 
thority. He is also reported to have said, “Let them give me no titles 
whioh have to do with war; in ‘the pious' and ‘the fortunate' I have 
enough.” 

A number of persona having, in both a public and a private oapaoifcy, 
committed oifoncos in word and deed against nim and against Caraoalla, lie 
declared that lie would punish no man whatever; nor did lie punish any, al¬ 
though in the rest of his oonducfc he oArned debauoliery, injustice, and cruelty 
to such lengths that oertam customs wholly unknown at Romo were practised 
there as having come down from our forefathers, and that crimes committed 
in single instances by other men. and in other places there flourished freely for 
the three years aud nine months of his reign, reckoning from the battle whioh 
put him in possession, of tho sovereign power. 

In Syria he shod the blood of Nestor and of Fabius Agrippiinis, governor 
of the province, and of the chief of the knights who lmd been about Maori- 
iius, and at Romo he noted likewise towards thoso who had been most 
strongly attached to the oauso of the late monarch j m Arabia he slew Picas 
Ceeiianus, to whom tho government of that country had boon committed, for 
not having immediately oome over to his side; in Cyprus, Claudius Attalus, 
a former governor of Thrnoe, who had been expelled from the senate by 
Severus at the time of the war with Niger, restored to lus honours by Tar- 
antus, 1 and placed by fate at the head of tho province of Cyprus, merely 
because he had given offence to Comazon. For while the latter was sorying 
m Thrace Attalus hod placed him among the oarsmen as a pnniBhmont for 
dereliction of duty. 

Thus tho pseudo Autoumus put Attalus to death,—though lie had written 
concerning him to the senate saying that he had recalled him to Romo, 
whence lie had been banished by Maorinus, together with Julius Aspor, — 
and Sulla, a former governor of Cappadociti, because he was involved in 

C 1 Tararutua was a nldkiuuna gtvau to Caiacallo, of lor Ills death It was tho name of a gladiator 
of Ignoble aspect, J 
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certain intrigues and because, having been summoned to Koine, he had gone 
before some Celtio soldiers on their way home from Bithyma, where they 
had passed the winter, and had stirred up some disorders. Such were the 
motives from which these two personages perished, no word thereof being 
aenfc to the senate. As for Seius Carus, the grandson of Fuscianus, a former 
prefect of Homo, the reason was that ho was noh and noble, and a man of 
ability; the pretext, that he had incited the soldiers of the Alban legion to 
mutiny. 

The monarch being his only aoouser, the trial of Seius was held in the 

J inlace, where he was slain. Valerian us Psotns was put to death because he 
lad caused portraits of himself to he made 111 gold as ornaments for his mis¬ 
tresses. Tills action brought upon him the ohargo of intending to go into 
Cappadocia, a province bordering on his native land (for he was a Galatian) 
to stir up a rebellion, and having for this purpose made gold pieces bearing 
his own imago. 

Besides these, Silius MesBalla and Pomponius Bussus were put to death by 
the senate on a charge of having disapproved of the emperor’s conduct, as 
lie said. He did not hesitate to write to tlie senate, which he styled the 
examiner of his life and the censor of what took place in the palace: “ As 
for the proofs of their oonspiraoy, I have not sent them, for it would be idle 
to read them, since the men are already dead.” Mess alia had frequently 
oxpieesed his opinions forcibly in the senate, for whioli reason the emperor 
had commanded his attendance in Syria, as though he were indispensable to 
him, but really lost he should cause an opinion different to his own to pre¬ 
vail in that assembly; as for Brsbus, ho had a beautiful wife of noble birth 
(a granddaughter of Claudius Severus and of Maious Antoninus); whom 
Elagabalus himself wedded, not permitting her (suoh was tlie terror with 
which he inspired her) to weep for her husband’s unhappy fate. We shall 
presently hoar of espousals in which he played the part of bridegroom and 
bride, for lie gave himself out as mail or woman indifferently, and behaved 
with the utmost shameloBanesa in either character. 

The murder of Gannys, who had paved the way for the rebellion, had 
brought him to the camp and proouroa him the viotory over Maorinus—of 
Gannys, his foster-father and guardian, which he oonunitled in Nioomedia, 
caused him to be regarded from tlie very beginning of his reign as the most 
impious of men. Gannys lived an effeminate life and loved to receive pres¬ 
ents, but, far from doing injury to any man, lio conferred many benefits upon 
numbers of persons j and, what was still more important, he was zealously 
devoted to his sovereign and enjoyed the favour of Mrosa and Soremias. 
But this was not the reason why the emperor put him to death. His real 
motive was that Gannys obliged him to observe the rules of temperance and 
wisdom. Tlie monarch, with Ins own hand, dealt Gannys the first wound, 
since none of tlie soldiers dared to begin the attack. In suoh wiso did mat¬ 
ters ga« 

Thus much we have said of the blood that was Blied. As for the things 
done by Elagabalus contrary to the customs of our forefathers, they were 
matters of small account and did no groat harm; unless, indeed, it be that 
he introduced innovations contrary to our usage, by assuming of his own 
accord, as I have said, titles of office, substituting himself for Macnnus in 
the consulate without being elected, and so forth. 

He wedded Cornelia Paula, desiring, as he said, to become a father 
quickly} he, who was not so much as a man. At the celebration of these 
nuptials, not the senate and the knights alone, but even the wives of tlie 
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senators received liberal presents. There was a banquet for the populace 
which cost 150 drachm®, and one for the soldiers which cost more than 100. 
He also gave gladiatorial shows, at which he was present clad in the toga 
prestexto, and lie appeared in the same garb at the votive games. He like¬ 
wise caused a groat number of wild beasts to be slaughtered, among the rest 
an elephant and fifty-one tigers, a larger number than Iuid ever been exhib¬ 
ited at one tune. Afterwards, having put away Paula under the pretext 

that she had a blemish on her body, he wedded 
Aquilia Severn, in open violation of the laws, 
for with flagrant impiety lie defiled a woman 
who was a vestal. He was hold enough to say, 
“ I have done it that of myself, tlio pontifex 
raaximWB, and of her, the vestalis maxima, 
divine ohildren may be born ”; nor did ho hes¬ 
itate to boast of these sacrilegious aots, for 
which he should have been first scourged with 
rods in the Forum and then cast into prison 
and pub to death. Nevertheless ho did not 
keep Severs long, hut took another wife, and 
then another and another, after which he went 
baok to her. 

Among his most flagrant violations of the 
law was the worship of the god Elagabnlus, not 
only by reason of the introduction of a foreign 
divinity into Home and the granting of now 
tuid gorgeous honours to such a divinity, but 
by reason of the superiority which the emperor 
gave Mm over Jupiter; and tlio priesthood of 
Elagabalus which ho caused to be bestowed 
upon himself, by reason of lus circumcision and 
abstinence from pork (as though tins abstinence 
made the worship of this god purer), and also 
by reason of the barbarous vestments worn by 
Syrian priests, m which ho was often to be 
seen, a fact which had muoh to do with liis 
a Roman matmon surname of the Assyrian. 

(From the capitoi) As the height of absurdity lie bestowed a 

wife upon Elagabalus, as though the god had 
need of a wife and ohildren. Moreover, since this wife ought not to bo 
poor or of humble birth, he chose the Urania of Cartilage, had the goddess 
brought from thence, established her m tlio palace, and exaoted wedding 
gifts for her from all the subjects of liis empire, ns ho had done for ins own 
wives. 

Nevertheless this Sarclanepalus, who must needs unite the gods by regular 
marriages, himself led the most irregular of lives. He lnarrieu several wives, 
and had relations with many other women with whom he formed no legal tie. 

Such was ins conduct to all who had to do with liim; yet this did not 
prevent him from playing the part of a bride to a favourite, by name 
Hisrooles, on whom he wished to bestow the title of emsar, himself being 
willed unperatrix. Being opposed by his grandmother in this design, he 
broke out into threats against her, and by his shameful conduct no less than 
for other reasons incurred the hatred of the soldiery. These extravagances 
were the oauae of lus ruin. 
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He wns destined soon to receive the due reward of Ins infamy. By the 
things lie did and suffered to be done he brought upon himself the hatred of 
the people and of the soldiers, the main prop of his throne, end was finally 
assassinated bv them m his own camp. The thing oame to pass on this 
fashion. He had brought his cousin BassianuB into the senate, and, taking 
his jfiace beside Mam and Soromms, he adopted him as his son; lie boasted 
of his good fortune in having become all at onoe the father of auoh a child, 
as though ha himself were already far more advanced in. years, and he declared 
that he had no need of any other son, since his house was henceforth safe from 
extinction. Elagabalus himself had commanded him to take this oourse ancl 
to bestow on his cousin the name of Alexander. For my own part I am con¬ 
vinced that these occurrences were aotually the work of a god, not because 
of the emperor’s words hut beoause of the saying that one Alexander, from 
Emesa, would succeed him, and also because of what took place in Upper 
Mysin and in Thrace. 

Shortly before this time a genius appeared, I know not how, in the 
countries about the Ister, claiming to he the celebrated Alexander of Maoodon, 
and bearing the form and all the equipments of that prince. Starting thence 
he traversed Mcasia and Thrace after the manner of Baoclius, accompanied by 
four hundred men, armed with thyrsi and wearing goatskins. They did no 
harm, and, as those who then dwelt in Thrace are convinced, everything was 
supplied them, both lodging and provisions, at the expense of tlie oities ; for 
no one dared oppose him either by word or deed, neither chief, nor soldier, 
nor procurator, nor provincial governor 5 and 111 open daylight, as he had 
announced, he advanced in procession rs far as Byzantium. Thence, returning 
upon his footBteps,he crossed over into Chaloedon, and there, having performed 
certain sacrifices by night and buried a wooden hoTse in the ground, he dis¬ 
appeared. Those facts I learned in Asia, as I have said, before anything 
was done at Rome with regard to Bassianus. 

Ab long as SardonripaluB loved his oouBin he himself remained alive, but 
when he began to suspect all mdn and learned that papular favour was turning 
towards Alexander, lie changed his purpose and aid all he oould to get rid of 
liim. He was not only unsuccessful in an attempt to destroy bun, but oame near 
to perching himself, for Alexander wns jealously guarded by hia mother, his 

g randmother, and the soldiery. The praetorian guards, becoming aware of 
is intentions, stirred up a fearful riot, which did not cease until Sardauapalus, 
coming into the comp with Alexander, appealed to them .with urgent entreaties, 
yielded up, under compulsion, the companions of Mb dobnuoheriea whose 
death they demanded, only pleading piteously in favour of Hierocles, and 
finally sucoeoded in mollifying them. 

Afterwards, having again laid snares for Alexander, and having gone with 
the latter to tire camp to appeaso a tumult which had been excited among the 
prmtorians by this attempt, he perceived that they were watohing him with 
intent to put him to death, and strove to flee while his mother and 
Alexander’s, more openly at strife than before, were endeavouring to excite 
the soldiers. He tried to escape by hiding in a chest, but wns caught and 
slain at the age of eighteen. His mother perished with him. Their heads 
were out off and tlieir bodies stripped of their ornaments and dragged 
through the streets of the oityj then that of the woman was ensfc forth un- 
buried, and that of Sardauapalus thrown into the Tiber. The god Elagabalus 
was banished from Rome,® The administration has not suffered greatly 
through Elagabalus, for while he abandoned himself to his sensual worship, 
ho left the government in the hands of his prudent grandmother M©sa.« 
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Alexander Severus (M. Aurelius Alexander Sevbrus), 222-285 a.d. 

Both the senate and the army joyfully concurred in the elevation of 
Alexander Severus; and the former body, lest any competitor should 
appear, hastened to confer on him all the imperial titles ana powers. On 
account of his youth and hie extremely amiable disposition ho was entirely 
directed by his grandmother and mother, but M©aa dying soon after his 
accession, the sole direotaon of her son foil to Mamma. [The statues and 
coma of this woman show that she was a pagan, though the contrary lias 
been inferred from the correspondence with Origen.] Nevertheless in hoi* 
guidance of public affairs glie exhibited a spirit of wisdom, justice, and mod¬ 
eration such as had not appeared m any preceding empress, Her enemies 
laid to her oharge the love of power and the love of money, and blamed her 
son for deferring too much to her; bub their accusations are vague, and uo 
act of cruelty caused by avarice stains the annalB of tins reign. 

The first cure of Mamma was to form a wise and upright council for her 
son. Sixteen of the moat respectable of the senate, with the learned Ulpian, 
the prrotonan prefect, at their head, composed this council, and nothing was 
ever done without tlieii* consent and approbation. A general system of 
reformation was commenced and steadily pui sued. All the absurd acts of 
the late tyrant were reversed. His god was sent back to Emesaj the 
statues of the other deities were restored to their temples; the ministers 
of liis vioes and pleasures were sold or banished, some of the worst wore 
drowned; the unworthy persons whom lie had placed in public situations 
were dismissed, and men of knowledge and probity put in their places. 

Mamtea used the utmost care to keep away from her son all those persons 
by whom his morals might be corrupted, and in order to have his time fully 
occupied she induced him to devote the greater part of eaoh day to the 
administration of justice, where none but the wise and good would be his 
associates. The good seed fortunately fell into a kindly soil. Alexander 
was naturally disposed to every virtue, and all his efforts wore directed to 
the promotion of the welfare of the empire over which he ruled. 

The first ten years of the reign of this prince were passed at Rome and 
devoted to civil occupations. His daily corn's© of life has been thus trans¬ 
mitted to us. He usually rose early and entered his private chapel (lai'a- 
rium ), m winch he had caused to be plaoed the images of tlioso who bad 
been teachers and benefactors of the human race, among whom he included 
the divine founder of the Christian religion. Having performed liis devo¬ 
tions l\e took some kind of exercise, and then applied nimself for same hours 
to public business with his council. He then read for some timo, his favour¬ 
ite works being the Republics of Plato and Cioero, and the versos of Horace, 
and tlio Life of AlexmuUr the G-reat, whom he greatly admired. Gymnastic 
exercises, in which ho excelled, suooeeded. He then was anointed and 
bathed, and took a light breakfast, usually of bread, milk, and eggs. In the 
afternoon he waB attended by his secretaries, and he heard his letters road 
and signed the answers to them. The business of the day being concluded, 
his friends in general were admitted, and a frugal and simple dinner 
followed, at which the conversation was mostly or a serious mstruotivo 
nature, or some literary work was read out to the emperor and his 
guests. 

The dress of Alexander was plain and simjile, his manners were free 
from all pride and haughtiness; he lived with the senators on a footing 
of friendly equality, like Augustus, Vespasian, and the wiser and better 
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emperois. He wns liberal and generous lo all orders of tlie people, and lie 
took an especial pleasure in assisting those persons of good family who had 
fallen into poverty without xeproach, Among the virtues of Alexander was 
the somewhat raie one in that age of chastity. His mother early caused him 
to espouse a lady of noble birth named Memnia, whom however ho afterwards 
divorced and even banished to Africa. The accounts of this affair differ 
greatly. According to one, the father of the empress formed a conspiracy 
against his son-in-law, which being discovered, he was put to death and his 
daughter divorced. Othcis say that as Alexander showed great respeot for 
his father-in-law, Mamma’s jealousy was excited, and she caused him to bo 
slain and liis daughter to be divorced or banished. It appears that Alex¬ 
ander soon married again. 

We have already observed that a portion of the civil jurisdiction had 
fallen to the prrotonan prefocts. This imposed a necessity that one of them 
should be a civilian, and Mamtea had therefore caused this dignity to be con¬ 
ferred on Ulpion. From the love of law and order which distinguished this 
prefect, he naturally sought to bring back discipline in the prtetorian camp { 
the consequence was that repeated attempts were made on iris life, and the 
emperor more than once found it necessary to oast his purple over him to 
save him from the fury of the soldiers. At length (228) they fell on him 
in the night; ha escaped from them to the palace, but they pursued and 
slaughtered him m the presence of the emperor and his mother. 

Some slight actions on the German and Moorish frontiers were the only 
occupation given to the Roman arms during the early years of the reign of 
Alexander, but in the year 282 ao powerful an enemy menaced the oriental 
provinces of the empire, that the presenoe of the emperor became absolutely 
requisite jn the East. 

The Partluans, whom we have hacl such frequent oooasion to mention, 
are said to have boen a Scythian (*.<?., Turkish) people of the north of Persia, 
who, talcing advantage of the declining power of the Macedonian kings of 
Syria, oast off their yoke (250 n.o.), and then gradually made themselves 
masters of the whole of Persia. Their dominion had now lasted for five 
hundred years, and their power had from the usual enusos, such as family 
dissensions, contested successions, and such like, been long on the decline; 
and in the fourth year of Alexander Severus (226) a native Persian, named 
Artaxerxos (Ardnslur), who pretended to bo of the ancient royal line but 
who is said to have been of humble birth aud a mere soldier of fortune, 
raised a rebellion against the Parthian king, Artabanus. Fortune favoured 
the rebel, and Artabanus was defeated and slain. Artaxerxos then assumed 
the tiara, and his line, which existed till the Mohammedan conquest, was 
named the Sassaman, from the name of his father. 

Affecting to be the descendant of the ancient Achcoinenians, Artoxerxes 
sought to restore Persia to its condition under those princes. The Magian or 
Light religion resumed the rank from which it had fallen under the sway of 
the Partluans, and flourished in its pristine glory. As the dominion* of the 
house of Cyrus had extended to the coasts of the JEgeau Sen, Artaxerxos 
ordered the Romans to quit Asia, and when his mandate was unheeded he led 
Ins troops over the Tigris. But his ill fortune induced him to attack the 
invincible A tree, and he was forced to retire with loss and disgrace. He 
then turned his arms against the Mecles and some other of the more northern 
tribes, and when he hod reduced them he again invaded Mesopotamia (282). 
Alexander now resolved to take the command of his troops in person. He 
left Rome, followed by the tears anil prayers of the people, and. proceeded 

u. w. «—yot« vi, 2d 
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through iUyricum to tho Host. On Ins march the strictest discipline was 
maintained, while ovorv attention was paid to tho wantfl of the soldiers and 
oare taken that they should he abundantly supplied with clothes and anus. 
The emperor himself used the same fare as the men, and ho caused his tent 
to be thrown open when lie was at his meals that they might perceive his 
mode of life. 

Alexander halted at Antioch to make preparations for the war j mean¬ 
time he sent an embassy with proposals ot peace to Artaxerxes. The 
Persian in return sent four hundred of his most stately men splendidly 
clothed and armed to order the Romans to quit Asia; and if we can believe 

Herodian (for tho oireuniRtaiice is almost incredible), 
Aloxander was so regardless of the laws of nations us 
to seize and stup thorn, and send them prisoners lo 
Phrygia. It is also said that while lie w,is at Anti¬ 
och, finding that some of the soldiers frequented the 
Paphian gi'ove of Daphne, lie oast thorn into prison; 
and that when a mutiny broke out in tho legion to 
which they belonged, he ascended liifl tribunal, had 
the prisoners brought before him, and addressed 
their oomvades, who stood around m arms, dwelling 
on tiie necessity of maintaining discipline. Hut 
when Ins arguments proved of no effect, and they 
even menaced him with their arms, lie oried out, in 
imitation of Crosar, “ Quirites, depart, and lay down 

J rour aims.” The legion obeyed, and the moil, no 
onger soldiers, took up their abode in the houses 
of tlio town instead of the cmnp. After a month 
the emperor was prevailed on to pai don them, but 
he punished their tribunes with doath; and this 
legion was henceforth equally distinguished by 
, valour and fidelity. 

, In imitation of Alexander the Great, the 

* —— emperor formed six of hm legions into a pha¬ 
lanx of thirty thousand men, to whom ho gave 
higher pay. He also had, like that conqueror, 
bodies of men distinguished by gold-adorned 
and silver-adorned shields-—ohrysonapuls and 
argyi'oaspids. 

Tiie details of the war cannot be learned 
with any certainty. One historian saya that 
Alexander made three divisions of lus army* 
one of which was to enter Media through Armenia, another Persia at the junc¬ 
tion of the Tigris and Euphiatea, while the emperor was in person to lead tho 
third tlnough Mesopotamia, and all were to 30 m in the enemy's country; but 
that, owing to the timidity of Alexander, who loitered on the way, tho second 
division was cut to pieces, and the first nearly all perished while retreating 
through Armenia m the winter. This account labours undei many difficul¬ 
ties} for the emperor ceilainly triumphed on his return to Rome; and in 
his speech to the senate on that oocasion he asserted that of 700 war 
elephants which weie in the enemy’s array ho had killed 200 , and taken 
800; of 1000 soythed chariots ho had taken 200 5 and of 120,000 heavy- 
armed horsemen he had slain 10 , 000 , besides taking a groat number of 
prisoners.* Notwithstanding this report to tho senate, the Romans were 
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probably beaten in this war* though the Persians likewise suffered great loss. 
The latter made no further attempts on Mesopotamia for Borne years.** 

The Germans had taken advantage of the absence ot the emperor and the 
greater part of the troops in the East, to pass the Rhine and ravage Gaul. 
Alexander therefore, leaving sufficient garrisons in Syria, led home the 
Illyrian and other legions, and having celebrated a triumph for the Persian 
War at Home, where he was received with the moat abundant demonstra¬ 
tions of joy, he departed with a large army for the defence of Gaul. The 
Germans retired at his approach; he advanced to the Rhine and took up his 
winter quarters in the neighbourhood of Mogontiacum (Mainz), with the 
intention of opening the campaign beyond the river in tlio spring (235). 

The narratives of the events of this reign are so very discordant that we 
cannot hope often to arrive at the real ti nth. In no part are they moTO at 
variance than in their account of the circumstances of the emperor’s death. 
We can only collect that, whether from his efforts to restore discipline, from 
the intrigues of Maxi min, nil ambitious officer who had the charge of disci¬ 
plining the young troops, or fiom some other cause, a general discontent 
prevailed in the anny, and that Alexander was assassinated in Ins tent, either 
by his own guards or by a party sent for the purpose by Maximin, and that 
his mother and several of his friends perished with him. The troops forth¬ 
with proclaimed Maxim in emperor, and the senate and peojile of Rome, 
deeply lamenting tlie fate of the virtuous Alexander, were foroed to acquiesce 
in the choice of tlie anny. 

Alexander had reigned thirteen years. Even tlie historian least partial 
to him acknowledges that towards Ins subjeots his conduct was blameless, and 
that no bloodshed or unjust condemnations stain the annals of Ins reign. 
His fault seems to have been a certain degree of effeminacy and weakness, 
the oonsoquence probably of his Syrian origin, which led to his extreme sub¬ 
mission to his mother, against whom the charges of avarice and meanness 
are not perhaps wholly unfounded. 1 

Dion Cassius, whose history ends with this reign, gives the following 
view of the numbers and disposition of the legions, at this period. Of the 
twenty-five which wore formed by Augustus, only nineteen remained, the 
rest having boon broken or distributed through tlie others; but the em¬ 
perors, from Nero to Sevorus inclusive, hod formed thirteen new ones, and 
tlie whole now amounted to thirty-two legions. Of these, three weie in 
Britain, one in Upper and two in Lower Germany, one in Italy, one in Spain, 
one in Numidio, one in Arabia, two in Palestine, one in Phoenicia, two in 
Syria, two in Mesopotamia, two in Cappadocia, two in Lower and ono in 
upper MoiBift, two in Dacia, and four in Pannonin, one in Noricnm, and one 
in Itretia. Ho does not tell us where the two remaining ones were quartered, 
neither does he give the number of men in a legion at this time, but it is 
conjectured to have been live thousand. 0 

MBNAn’S CHARACTERISATION OF THE PERIOD 

On principles less disastrous than those of unbridled military despotism, 
the empire might have survived the ruin of the Roman spirit in the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, might have given peace to Christianity a century earlier 
and have avoided the streams of blood shed to no purpose by Deoius and 

1 The Life of Alexander, by Lfltnpridlna, in the Augustan History, / Is, as Gibbon observes, 
“ (he mere idea of a perfect prinoo, an awkward imitation of the Cyroptcdla •' [The best rulers 
had to hear the charge of avarloo, 1 
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Diocletian. TI 10 part of the Roman aristocracy was played out 5 after 
having worn folly threadbare 111 tlie first century, it had worn virtue thread- 
hare 111 the second. But the hidden forces of the great Mediterranean 
confederacy were not exhausted. Tims, after the downfall of the political 
edifice founded on the sovereignty of the family of Augustus, a provincial 
dynasty, tliat of the Flavians, was found to restore the empire, even as after 
the downfall of the edifice built up by the adoptions of fcho Roman aristoc¬ 
racy, there were found provincials, Orientals and Syrians, to restore the great 
association in which all men found peaoe and profit. S optimum Severus did, 
without moral grandeur hut not without glory, what Vespasian had dona. 

It is true that the repiesontatives of this new dynasty are not to he 
compared to tho great emperors of the second century. Even Alexander 
Severus, who ecraals AutomniiB and Marcus in kindliness, is very inferior 
to them 111 intelligence and greatness of soul. Tho principles of the govern¬ 
ment arc detestable j men outbid one another for tho favour of the legions 5 
a price is set on mutiny j none approaches the Boklier except with purse in 
hand. Military despotism never took a more shameless form; but military 
despotism can ho long-lived. 

Side by side with hideous spectacles, under the Syrian emperors, what 
reforms do we find I What progress in legislation I What a day was that 
when, under Caracalla, all froe men dwelling within the empire attained 
equal rights I 

Wo must not exaggerate the advantages offered by Buoh equality; yet 
m politics words are never wholly void of meaning. Many excellent things 
had been inherited. The philosophers of the school of Marous Aurelius lmd 
disappeared, but their place was taken by the masters of jurisprudence. 
Papiniaii, TJlpian, Paul, Gaius, Modestinus* Florentmus, Marcian, during 
years of execrable evil, created masterpieces and aolually brought the law 
of the future into being. The Synau emperors, though far inferior to 
Trajan and to the Antonmes as far ns political traditions aro concerned, 
inaBinuoh as they were not Romans and had none of tho Roman prejudices, 
often give proof of an openness of mind wlnoh would have boon impossible 
to the great emperors of the seoond century, all of whom wore intensely 
conservative. Tlioy permitted and even encouraged colleges or syndicates. 
They wont to extreme lengths in this matter, and they would luivo organised 
tho trade guilds ns onstes with a distmotive garb. They flung tho doors of 
tho empire wide open. One of them, that noble and pathetic figure Alex¬ 
ander Severus, the son of Mamma, almost equalled in Ins plebeian goodness 
the patrician virtues of the great agej the loftiest ideas pale before tho 
honest effusions of his lioart. 

It was in religion above all that these Syrian emperors inaugurated a 
liberality of mind and a tolerance unknown before . 1 Tho Syrian women of 
Emesa, Juha Domna, Julia Mtosa, Julia Maimoa, Julia Soranuas, beautiful, 
intelligent, venturous to tho point of utopianism., are hampered by no tradi¬ 
tion or conventionality. They dared to do what no Roman woman lmd ovor 
donej they entered the senate, took part in its deliberations, and practi¬ 
cally governed the empire, dreaming of Semiramm and Nitoeria. It was 
a tiling that such a woman as Faustina would not have done for all her 


[* The substitution of tho Syro-Phconioiau sun-god by ElngnbaTns nnturally recalls tho mono¬ 
theistic reformation of Amonhotop IV (Khun-aton) In. Egypt more than sixteen con Ulrica bofoio 
In Amenbotop*B day, Syrian lnfluenco jirctlominatod nt the Egyptian comt, as It did nt Romo in 
tho beginning of tho third century a i» That the culminating result of this should have boon so 
much tho smna In both cases Is a matter tlmt seems to call foi at toast passing notice.] 
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frivolity, she would have been checked by tact, by the sense of absurdity, 
by the rules of good Roman society. The Syrian women hesitated nt 
nothing. They lind a senate of women, which enacted every sort of ab¬ 
surdity. The Roman religion seemed to them cold and meaningless. They 
had no family reasons for attachment to it, and being more in harmony, 
imaginatively, with Christianity than with Italian paganism, they delighted 
in the tales of tlie travels of godB upon the earth. PhUostratiiB enchanted 
them with his Apollonius ; porhaps they had a secret leaning towards Chris¬ 
tianity. 

During tins time the Inst noble ladies of the older sooioty, suoh as the 
eldeily daughter of Marcus Aurelius, honoured by all men and put to death 
by Caracalla, lived in obscuiity, looking on at an oigy which formed so 
strange a contrast to tlie memories of their youth. 

The provinces, and those of the East more particularly, which were far 
more active and enlightened than those of the West, gamed a decided ascen¬ 
dency. Elagabalus was certainly a madman, but nevertheless Ins cliimencal 
idea of a central monotheistic religion, established in Rome and absorbing 
all others, shows that tlie narrow circlo of Antonine conceptions hud been 
to a great extent broken through. Mam tea and Alexander Soverus were to 
go further; whilst the jurisconsults continued to transonbo their old and 
ferocious maxims against liberty of conscience with the oalmness of habit, 
the Syrian emperor and his mother studied CIuiBlianity, and manifested 
sympathy with it. Not content with gi an ting security to the Christians, 
Alexander, with touolung eclecticism, introduced tlie name of Jesus among 
his household gods. Peace seemed made, not, as under Constantine, by the 
abasement of one party, but by a generous reconciliation. In all this there 
was certainly a daring attempt at loform, inferior in rationality to that of 
tho Anfconinca, but more lilcoly to succeed because it was much more popular 
and took the provinces and the East more into account. 

In fluoli a democratic work, people with no ancestors, such ns those 
Africans and Syrians, had more chance of success than rigid men of irre¬ 
proachable bearing, like the iirislooratio emperors. But tho innate vicious- 
iiqbs of tho impel ini Bystem revealed itsolf for the tenth tune. Alexander 
Severua whb assassinated by the soldiers on the 19 th of March, 285. It was 
clear that tlie army would tolerate none but tyrants.^ The empire had fallen 
successively from tho Roman aristooracy to provincial officers, now it passed 
to subordinate offioers and military ussassins. Whereas, until the time of 
CommocluH, the murdered emperors are intolerable monsters, it is now the 
good emperor, tho man who desires to restore some kind of discipline and 
represses the crimes of the army, who is inevitably marked for death J Still, 
it cannot be denied that there was need of strong, able commanders on the 
eve of the barbarian invasions. With all his virtues, Alexander was a 
weakling, unfit to rulo at sueli a lime. With his death the military revo¬ 
lution entered upon a third stage. It became more than ever neoessary to 
strengthen tho imperial offioe, beomise, it having been deoided that tlie em¬ 
peror should be a soldier, the choice of the soldiers, rival claimants of the 
office were threatening, by their civil strife, to break up the Roman world 
into & multitude of waning states.** 
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“Now begins Iho Inferno of half a contury (2)16-284), In which nil 
philosophy, all civil order, nil delicacy founders, with power pul up to 
auction, tlioaoldleiy maslcrs of every Uilug, with wmiatlmeB ton tyrants 
at onoo, with the barbarian eutoilng tiuough all tho breaches of a 
shuttered world, with Athoiis destroying her auoiont monumouta, to 
girdle hevsolf with ill-built walls as a protection against the Goths, If 
anything cun show tho intrinsic necessity of tho Bomau Empire, it is 
tho fact that It was not wholly put out of Joint by this annroliy and 
retained hi eath enough to revive under tho vigorous action of Diocle¬ 
tian, and to endure for two centuries inoro. In evorv olase tho deca¬ 
dence Is terrible. In fifty years the art of sculpture is forgotten Batin 
literature comes to an ond It Is as If ft VRinplro brooded over society, 
drinking Its life-blood M — Kenak 

Rad matters become worse in llie period we are now entering Old evils 
remain, and now ones are added. Tho rulo of the soldiers is absolute, and 
as before, money affords the only channel to tho suffrage of these rulers of 
tlio empire. As before, there w an incessant scramble after tho honours and 
emoluments of the imperial office j us befoie, successful and unsuccessful 
aspirants alike place themselves on the sui e road to an early death, so soon 
us they attempt to grasp the purple. 

In the halt contury we are now enteimg, some seventeen emporora who 
may be styled legitimate holders of the title, puss in rapid succession "before 
the view; and with only one or two doubtful exceptions they all meet a tragic 
end. Some reign for a few weeks or months, some for a few years} some 
are young, some are old; hut neithor tho tender years of a Gordian nor the 
senility of ft Tacitus can give proteotion from the imperial fate. 

All this indeed is but a repetition of wliat we have seen in tho half contury 
just gone There is no suduen transition, no marked revolution. And yot 
the tune upon which we are entering lias in other lospects a character that 
is peculiarly its own. It minks a condition towards which tho ompiie lias 
been steadily tending; ft condition that is the logical, tho noocssary out¬ 
come of the antecedent conditions wo have studied Tho essence of tins now 
condition is found in the de-iomamsation of the empiro. From now on tlio 
rulers of Rome, with iaio exceptions, are no longer Romans in tho old sense 
of the word. Ciirocalla, to be euro, gave Roman cili/enship to all free 
men in the empire, which list, it may bo noted, included vast munbeig of 
persons who lmd once been slaves. Rut the sweep of the imperial stylus, 
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while lb may make the Gaul and the Goth, the Dalmatian and the Dacian, 
the Syrian and tlie Arab, each and all Romans in Hie ofiioiol sense, is impo¬ 
tent to change the racial traits of this heterogeneous company. The mail 
from the provinces, who has never been within a thousand miles of Rome, 
may count himself a Roman otUzen, may evon glory m the name, but beyond 
peradvenfcure his closest interests lie with his own kith and kin, with his own 
race, as against those others of his fellow-citizens who live in far-distant 
lands, and Iiavb habits, oustoms, and languages different from Ins own. 

In the present connection this natural instiuot comes to have much im¬ 
portance. It becomes increasingly evident that we no longer have a strongly 
centralised government. In the first instance nearly all the emperors are 
themselves men from the provinces. A great city is seldom the birthplace of 
the groat men of any epoch. It has been said that Rome never produced a 
poet, and the briefest analysis of her great names will show that few men 
indeed whom posterity remembers were born within the confines of the city 
itself. But in the early day the great Romans were, for the most part, born 
in Italy, if not at the capital. In tlio first centiuy, mdoed, importance attaches, 
as wo have seen, to a good many adoptive Romans who were boin in Asia 
Minor, and to others who came from Spain—such men as the Senecas, Lucan, 
and Quintilian. In the second centmy of the empire, it will be recalled, two 
of the greatest emperois, Trajan and Hadrian, were Spaniards. But these 
are exceptional instances. 

Now, however, we arc entering upon a period when tho Roman emperor, 
almost us a matter of course, is not an Italian. Maximum is a Thracian 
peasant, Philip is an Arab, Deems comes from Pannonia, ASunlianus is said 
to bo iv Moor; Claudius, Probus, Cams, and Carmua come from various 
regions of lllyrioum. Some of theso provincials visit Romo whenever a lull 
in tho border warfares will permit. Philip the Arab, for example, makes 
Romo his headquarters; and by an odd freak of fortune it is this man of 
alien blood who is on the throne when Rome oomes, in the year 248, to her 
one thousandth anniversary: it is he who conducts the magnificent secular 
games that maik the millennium. 

Thor© are rulers too, like Auralmu, who take an interest in the more 
intimate economical affairs of the empire, and who strenuously apply their 
energies to a reform of tho ourrenoy, the debasement of which is one of the 
most significant features of the time. Aurolian fixes an honest value for the 
gold and silver coins, takes from the senate and from all cities but Alexan¬ 
dria the right of coinage, stiivmg thus to fix more firmly the position of 
the seat of empire as tlie financial centre, and to give stability to the 
economic) system. But his best efforts lead to mutiny in tho present, and 
fall far short of hoped-for results in the future. Moreover, even an Aurelian, 
whatever his regard for Romo, finds Iiis time chiefly oconpied with tho war¬ 
like affairs of the outlying provinces. He rnuBt dash fiom Syria to Egypt, 
from Egypt to Gaul; one revolt is not put down before another begins. 
And in this day it is no easy matter to transport an army from one part of 
the bulky empire to another. 

Then again, there are emperors who scorn the capital; Maximin, for 
oxample, who for a time transfers the seat of empire to distant Pannonia. 
It is a strange speotaelo when Italian citizens are brought from their resi¬ 
dences in Rome to have punishment — punishment, be it understood, not 
justice—meted out to them in a province on the Danube. Few other 
emperors go quite to such extremes as this; but more and more as time goes 
on we feel that tlie interests of tho empire are everywhere except in Romo. 
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After the time of Claudius, who oooupiea the throne just as the empire is 
rounding out its thud century, it is almost a foregone conclusion that Illyri- 
cum will supply the empire with its rulers. The significance of this fact is 
at onoe evident, if we recall that Illyncum is that territory north of Greece 
including Macedonia, Thrace, and Mcesia, which a future emperor will fix 
on as the seat of New Rome — Constantinople. 

The decenti alisation of the empire, of which these are significant marks, 
is still more strikmgly manifested in the ever increasing number of rival 
claimants to the purple. Again and again it happens that the soldiers m 
different portions of the empire liuso different chiefs to nominal imperial 
power. At one tunc, while Gallionus is the legitimate holder of the title, 
there are Bpimous emperors m Illyncum, Gaul, Greece, Egypt,—everywhere. 
The time comes to ba known as the epooli of the Thirty Tyianta. Doubt¬ 
less there were not thirty of these rival emperors; hut there may have been 
fifteen or twenty—just how many no one knows or need greatly care to 
know. 

And while internal dissonsions are thus weakening the empire, an even 
greater danger threatens it from without. The peoples whom we have come 
to speak of rather loosoly as barbarian hoi dee — Fianks, Alnmanni, Goths— 
are piercing through idle cordon of Bteel which ia the Bole safeguard of the 
empire. The Persians contest the eastern border They capture a Roman 
emperor, Valenan, and carry him off to ignominious servitude. The 
Gotlis sweep down to the Bosporus, invade Asia Minor, and ooast along 
the shores of Greens, The Alnmanni. invade Italy, and come almost to 
Rome itself. For the time being thcB© hordes are repelled. A pest from 
Egypt carries off the Goths by thousands and renders their motley array of 
warriors powerless. The arms of Aureliau drive bock the Alainanm, For 
the moment the imperial seat is secure. But so dreadful appears tins now 
threat of the old northern enemies that now, just at the close of tlie third 
century of empire, a wall is built about the imperial city. A few genera¬ 
tions buck that far-outlying wall of steel was all-sufficient j now a narrow 
circle of stone must safeguard the capital, as in the days of long ago, when 
Rome had not yet conquered Italy. 

This faof alone sufficiently characterises the time. When the proud city, 
whose snbjeot territories are hounded by the Euphrates and the Atlantic, 
acknowledges the fear of an enemy at hor very portals, the beginning of the 
ond is at hand. The Roman Empire at the close of its third century is no 
longer dreaming of more distant conquests 5 it is struggling for life itself. 
Some salient features of this stiugglo will now claim our attention.a 


Maximin (C. Julius Yeuus Maxi minus), 236-238 a.d. 

Maximm was originally a Thracian peasant, of enormous size and strength; 
liis stature, we are told, “ exceeded eight feet 5 his wife’s bracelet made him a 
thumb-ring 5 he could chaw a loaded wagon, bleak a horse’s leg with ti lack, 
and crumble sandstones in his hands I 10 often, it is added, “ate forty pounds 
of meat in the day, and washed them down with seven gallons of wino.” 
Hence he was named Hercules, Animus, and Milo of Croton. Ho beoamo 
known to the eraperoi Severus on the occasion of his celehiating the birth¬ 
day of his son Geta one time in Thrace. The young barbarian approached 
him, and in broken Latin craved permission to wrestle witli some of the 
strongest of the camp followers \ he vanquished sixteen of thorn, and received 
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tin many pi wen, and was admitted into the service. A couple of days after, 
Severus seeing him exulting at liis good fortune, spoke to a tribune about 
him, and Maxim in peioeiving that lie was the object of the emperor’s dis¬ 
course began to run on foot by Ins horse, Severus to try Ins speed put Ins 
horse to the gallop, but the young soldier kept up with him till the aged 
emperor was tired. Severus asked him if he felt inclined to wiestle after hia 
miming: ho replied in the affirmative, and overthrew seven of the strongest 
boldiers. He lose lapidly in the service under Severus and his son 5 he 
retired to his native village when Maonnus scizod the empiie; lie disdained 
to serve Elagabalus, but the accession of Alexander induced him to return 
to Rome, lie received tlie command of a legion, was made a senator, and 
the emperor even had thoughts of giving lus sister in maniago to the son of 
the Thracian peasant. 

The first care of Maxim in when raised to the empire was to dismiss fiom 
their employments all who were in the council or family of Ins predecessor, 
and seveial were put to death as conspirators. He speedily displayed the 
native ferocity of his temper, for when, having completed a bridge of boats 
over the Rhine commenced by Alexander, lie was preparing to pass over into 
Germany, a conspiracy headed by one Magnus, a consular, was discovered, 
the plan of whioli was to loose the further end of the bridge wlion Maximin 
had passed over, and thus to leave him 111 the hands of the Geinmni, and 
meantime Magnus was to be proclaimed emperor. On this occasion he mas- 
snored upwards of four thousand persons, without any form of trial whatever; 
and he wns accused of having invented the oonspiraoy with this design. 

A revolt of the eastern archers, which occuirod a few days after, being 
quelled, Maximin led liis army into Germany. As no largo force opposed 
him, he wasted and burned the country through an extent of four hundred 
miles. Occasional skirmishes took plaoe in the woods and mtushes, which 
gave Mtixiinm opportunities of displaying his porsonal prowess; and he 
caused pictures of lus victories to he painted, winch he sent to Rome to he 
placed at the door of tlie senate house. 

Maximin employed the two first years of his reign in wars againBt the 
Germans and the Sarmatians. His winter residence was Sirmium m Pan- 
lionia, and ho never oondesoended to visit Italy. But his absenoe was 110 
benefit, for Italy and all parts of the empu'o groaned alike beneath Ids merci¬ 
less tyranny. The vile race of delators once more come into life; men of all 
ranks were dragged from every part of the empire to Pannonia, where some 
wero sewed up in the skins of animals, others were exposed to wild beastB, 
others beaten to death with olubs, and the properties or all were confiscated. 
This had been the usual course of tlie preceding despotism, and the people 
111 general therefore took little heed of it; but Maximin stretched his rapa¬ 
cious hands to the corporate funds of the cities of tlie empire, wlnoh were 
destined for the support or the amusement of the people; and he seized on 
the treasures of the temples, and stripped the public edifices of their orna¬ 
ments. The spirit of disaffection thus exoited was general, and ©yen his 
soldiers wero wearied of his severity and oruelty. 


Rival Emperors, and the Death op Maximin 

The whole empire was now therefore ripe for revolt; the rapacity of the 
procurator of Africa caused it to break out in that provinoe (287). This 
officer, who was worthy of his master, had condemned two young men of 
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rank to pay such sums as "would have quite ruined them. In despair, they 
assembled the peasantry on their estates, and having gained over part of the 
soldiers, they one night surprised the procurator and slew him and those 
who defended him. Knowing that they had no safety but in a general re¬ 
volt, they resolved to offer the empire to Id. Antonins Gordianus, the gov¬ 
ernor of the province, an illustrious senator of the venerable age of eighty 
years. They came to him as he was resting after giving audienoo in the 
morning, and flinging the purplo of a standard^ over linn hailed him us 
Augustus. Gordian declined, the pi offered dignity, hut when he reflected 
that Maximin would never pardon a man who had been proclaimed emperor, 
lie deemed it the safer course to run the hazard of the contest, and lie con¬ 
sented to aacept the empire, making his sou his colleague. He then pro- 
oeeded to Carthage, whence lie wrote to the senate and people, and his friends 
at Rome, notifying his elevation to the empire. 

The intelligence was received with the greatest jov at Rome. The two 
Gordians were declared Augusti; and Maximin ana his son, whom ho had 
associated with him in tlio empire, and their friends, public enemies, and ro- 
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wards were promised to those who would kill them; hut the decree was 
ordered to be kept secret till all the necessary preparations should have boon 
made. Soon after it was given out that Maximin was slain. The edicts of 
the Gordians were thou published, tlieir images and letters were carried into 
the praetorian camp, and f 01 thwitli the people rose in fury, oust down and 
broke the images of Maximin, fell on and massaored his officers and the in¬ 
formers j and many soized tins pretext for getting rid of tlieir creditors and 
their private enemies. Murder and pillage prevailed through the oity. The. 
senate meantime having advanced too far to recede, wrote a circular to all 
the governors of provinces, and appointed twenty of tlieir body to pub Italy 
into a state of defence. 

Maximin was preparing to cross the Danube against the Sarmatians when 
he heard of what had taken place at Rome. His rage and fury passed all 
bounds. He menaced the whole of the senate with bonds or death, and 

} )romisecl tlieir properties, and those of the Africans, to his soldiers j but 
lading that they did not show all the alacrity ho had expected, he began to 
fear for his power. His spirits, However, soon rose when tidings came that 
his rivals were no more; for Capelianus, governor of Mauretania, being 
ordered by the Gordians to quit that province, marched against Carthage 
at the head of a body of legionaries and Moors. The younger Gordian gave 
him battle, and was defeated and slain, and his father on hearing the 
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melancholy tidings strangled himself. Capelianus pillaged Cartilage and 
the other towns, and exercised a]l the rights of a conqueror (287). 

When the fatal tidings reached Rome the consternation was great, but 
the senate, seeing they could not now recede, chose as emperors in the place 
of the Gordiana M. Clodius Pupienua Maximus and D. Caluu Balbinus, the 
former to conduct the military, the latter the clyiI affairs of the state. To 
satisfy the people, a grandson of the elder Gordian, a boy of twelve years of 
ago, was associated with them as ctesar. 

The new emperors were elected about the beginning of July, and Fupie- 
nii 8 forthwith left Rome to oppose Maximin, The remainder of the year was 
spent on both sides in making preparations for the war, and in the following 
spring (288) Maximin put his troops m motion for Italy. He passed the 
Alps unopposed, but found the mites of Aquileia closed against him. His 
offers of pardon being rejected, ho laid siege to the town 5 it was defended 
with the obstinacy of despair. Ill success augmented the innate ferocity of 
Maximin ; he put to death several of his offioors ; these executions imitated 
the soldiers, who were besides suffering all kinds of privations, and discon¬ 
tent become general. As Maximin was reposing one day at noon in liis tent, 
a party of the Alban soldiers approached it with the intention of killing him. 
They woro joined by liis guards, and when he awoke and came forth with his 
Bon they would not listen to him, but killod them both on the spot, and out off 
their heads. Maximiu’s principal ministers shared his fate. His reign had 
lasted only three yours. 


Puwenus (M. Clodius Puj?usnub Maximus), Balbinus (D. Cvelius 
Balbinub), and Gokdian (M. Antoniub Goudianus), 288-244 a.d. 

Tli® joy at Romo was extreme when the news of the death of Maximin 
arrived. Pupienus, who was at Ravenna, hastened to Aquiloia, and received 
the submission of the army. He distributed money to the legions, and then 
sending them book to their usual quarters returned to Rome with the pxro- 
tonans and a part of the army of the Rhine, in which ho could confide. Ho 
and his colleagues entered the city in a kind of triumph. 

The administration of Pupienus and Balbinus was of the best kind, find 
the senate and people congratulated themselves on the choice they had mode. 
But the prrotorians were far from being contented, they felt as if robbed of 
their right of appointing an emperor ; and they were annoyed at the German 
troops being retained in tho city, ob arguing a distrust of themselves. Un¬ 
fortunately, too, there prevailed a secret jealousy between the two emperors, 
and it is probable that conoord would not long have subsisted between them 
under any circumstances. 

The praetorians, having to no purpose sought a pretext for getting^ rid of 
tho emperors, at length took advantage of tne celebration of the Oapitoline 
games, at which almost everyone was present, and the emperors remained 
nearly alone in the palaoe. They proceeded thither in fury. Pupienus, 
when aware of their npproaoh, proposed to send for the Qernwni, but Balbi¬ 
nus, fearing that it was meant to employ them against himself, Tefused his 
consent. Meantime the praetorians arrived, forced the entrance, seized the 
two aged emperors, toio tlieir garments, treated them with every kind of 
indignity* and wore dragging them to their camp, till hearing that the Ger¬ 
mans were coming to their aid, they killed them and left their bodies lying 
in the street. They carried the young Gordian with them to their camp, 
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where they proclaimed him emperor, and tlie senate, the people, and the 
provinces readily acquiesced m Ms elevation. 

The youthful emperor was the objeot of general affection; the soldiers 
called him their child, the senate their son, the people tlieir delight. He 
was of a lively and agreeable temper j and ho was zealous in the acquisition 
of knowledge, in order that lie might not ho deoeived by those about him. 
In the first years, however, of hie reign public affairs wore indifferently 
managed. Ills mother, who was not a Mamma, allowed lior eunuchs and 
freedinen to sell all the great offices of the state (perhaps she shared in their 
gains), and in oonsequence many improper appointments were made. But 
the marriage of the young emperor (241) brought about a thorough reforma¬ 
tion. lie espoused the daughter of Misitlieua, a man distinguished in the 
cultivation of letters, and he made his father-in-law his prrotorian prefect, 
and guided hnnself by his counsels. Misilheus, who was a man of virtue 
and talent os well &b of learning, discharged the duties of his office in the 
ablest manner. 

A Persian war soon called the emperor to die East (242). Sapor (Sliupur), 
the son and successor of Artaxorxes, had invaded Mesopotamia, taken 
Nisibis, Carrliao, and other towns, and menaced Antioch. But tlie able con¬ 
duct of Misithous, when die emperor arrived in Syria, speedily assured vic¬ 
tory to the Roman arms; the towns were all recovered, and the Persian 
monarch was obliged to repasa the Tigris. Unfortunately for Gordian and 
tbe empire, Misitheus died in die following year (248), to the great regret 
of the whole army, by whom he to both beloved and feared. The office of 
prrotorian prefect waa given to M. Julius Philippus, who is acoused, though 
apparently without reason, of having caused die death of his predecessor. 
Row, however, having in effeot tlie command of the army, Philip aspired to 
the empire. He spoke disparagingly of the yontli of Gordian; lie contrived, 
by diverting the supplies, to cause the army to bo in want, and then laid the 
blame on the emperor. At length (244), after a victoiy gamed over tlio 
Persians on die banks of the Chaooras, he led the troops into a oountry whore 
no provisions could be procured : a mutiny in oonsequenoe ensued, in which 
the emperor was slain, and Philip was proclaimed in his plaoe. Gordian 
was only nineteen years of age when he met his untimely fate j lie had 
reigned five years and eight months. The soldiers raised him a tomb on 
the spot, and the senate placed him among tlie gods. 


Philip (M. Julius Philippus), 244-249 a.d. 

The adventurer who had now attained the imperial purple was on Arab 
by birth, and it is even pretended a Christian in religion. He probably 
entored the Roman servioe in Ins youth, and gradually rose to rank in the 
army. 

Being anxious to proceed to Rome, Philip lost no time in concluding a 
treaty with Sapor. He then, after a short stay at Antiooh, set out for Italy. 
At Home he used every means to conciliate tlie senators by liberality and 
kindness, and he never mentioned the late emperor but in terms of respect. 
To gain the affections of the people, ho fonnod a reservoir to supply with 
water the part of the oily beyond tlie Tiber. 

In the fifth year of liis reign (248), Rome having then attained her one 
thousandth year, Philip, in conjunction with his son, now associated with 
him in the empire, celebrated with great magnificence the secular games. 
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These liacl been already solemnised by Augustus, by Claudius, by Donutian, 
and Severus, and Rome now witnessed them for the last time. 

Philip would appear to have acted unwisely in committing extensive 
commands to his own relations j for hi Syria, where his brother Priscus, and 
in MoDaio, where his father-in-law Severianus commanded, rival emperors 
were proclaimed. The Syrian rebel was named Jotapianus; the Mcesian 
waB a centurion, named P. Corvihus 
Horinus. Philip, it is said, in alarm, 
colled on the senate to support him or 
to accept his resignation (249) but 
while tne other senators maintained 
silence, Decrus, a man of rank and 
talent, reassured him, speaking slight¬ 
ingly of the rebels, and asserting that 
they could not stand against him. 

His prediction proved correct, for they 
both were shortly after slain. Philip 
then obliged Deoius, much, it is said, 
against his inclination, to take the com¬ 
mand of the Mcesian and Pannonian 
legions. But when Decius reached the 
army, the soldiers inBistocl on investing 
him with the purple. He wrote to the 
emperor assuring him of his fidelity ; 

but Philip would not trust to his declarations, and leaving his son at Rome with 
a part of the prratormns, he put himself at the head of his troops to chastise 
him. The armies met near Verona; Philip was defeated and slam, and when 
the news reached Rome, the prrotorians slew his son and proclaimed Decius. 



A Roman Hbwibx 


Deoius (C. Mesbius Qutntub T raj anus Decius), 249-261 a.d. 

Deoius was born at Bubalia, a town near Sirmium in Pannonia. He was 
either forty-eight or fifty-eight years of age, it is uncertain which, when 
he was proclaimed emperor j and from the imperfect accounts which we have 
of his reign he would seem to have been a man of considerable ability. His 
reign was, however, brief and unquiet. It had hardly commenced when he 
had to go in person to quell nil insurrection m Gaul, and all the rest of it 
was occupied in war with the Goths. 

* This people, whose original seat seems to have been the Scandinavian 
peninsula, had at an early period crossed the Baltio, and settled on its south¬ 
ern ooast. They had gradually advanced southwards, and they now had 
readied the Euxino. In the time of Alexander Severus they had made 
inroads into Dacia; and in that of Philip they ravaged, both that province 
and Moesia. In the first year of Deoius (260) the Gothic king* Cniva passed the 
Danube at the head of seventy thousand warriors, and laid siege to the town pf 
Eustesium (Novi); being repelled by the Roman general Gallus, he advanced 
against Nioopolis, whence he was driven by the emperor or his sen (it is 
unoertain which) with a loss of thirty thousand men. Undismayed by his 
reverses he Grossed Mount Hromue, in the hope of surprising Philippopolis j 
Decius followed ]iim, but his camp at Bercea was surprised by the Goths and 
his troops were cut to pieces. Philippopolis stood a siege of some duration j 
but it was taken, and the greater part of its, inhabitants were massacred. 
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The Got-lia now spread their ravages into Macedonia, the governor of which, 
Philip’s brother Prise us, assumed the purple under their protect ion. 

It seems most probable that it was tho younger Darius who met with 
these reverses, for the emperor must have been at Rome, as we find that on 
his leaving it (251) to direct the Gothic war, a person named Julius Valena 
was deolaied emperor, to the great joy of the people, Ho was, however, 
hilled shortly after. Decius, who was worthy of empire, was meantime 
amidst the oares of war engaged in the visionary project of restoring the long- 
departed public virtue which hod once ennobled Rome, With this view ho 
proposed to revive the office of censor, and the choice of the person being left 
to the senate they unanimously voted it (October 27), to P. Lioinius Valeri* 
anus as being the man most worthy of it. The deoree was transmitted to the 
emperor, who was in Thrace; he read it aloud in a large assembly, and 
exhorted Vfilerian, who was present, to nocopt the proffered dignity. Valerian 
would fain excuse himself. We know not if the emperor was satisfied with 
Ids excuses, hut from tho turn which publio affairs took the censorship was 
never exercised. 

Decius was successful against the Goths, who offered to surrender their 
booty and prisoners if allowed to reposa tho Danube; hut tho emperor, who 
was resolved to strike suoli a blow as would daunt the barbarians and make 
them henoeforth respect the Roman arms, refused all terms. The Goths 
therefore gave him battle in a place where a part of their front was covered 
by a morass. Tho younger Deoius was slain by an arrow in the beginning 
of the action; but the emperor crying out that the Iosb of one soldier did not 
signify, led on hie troops. In the attempt to oross the morass they were 
pierced by the arrows of the enemy, or swallowed up in the mire, and the 
body of the emperor was never found. 


&ALi,us (0. Vibius Tbebonianus Gallus), 261-268 a.d. 

The senate, it is said, but more probably the army, conferred the vacant 
purple on Gallus, the governor of Maria* He adopted IIoBtilianus, the 
remaining son of Decius, and gave him the title of Augustus; but this youth 
dying soon after of the plague, Gallus associated his own son Volusianus in 
the empire. Unable probably to resist the victorious Goths, Gallus agreed 
that they should depart with their booty and prisoners, and even consented 
to pay them annually a large sum of gold. He then set out for Romo, wlieve 
he remained for the rest of his reign, ruling with great mildness and equity. 

The Goths and their allies, heedless of treaties, again (268) poured over 
the Danube*, but JEiuilionus, the governor of Moesia, gave them a Bignal 
defeat, and his victorious troops forthwith proclaimed him emperor. With¬ 
out a moment’s delay he put them in motion for Rome. Gallus advanced to 
engage him; the troops came in sight of each other at Interamna (Term), 
and those of Gallus seeing themselves tho weaker, and gained by the promises 
of iEmilianus, murdered the emperor and hie son, and passed over to tlio side 
of the rebel. 


JBmtltanub (0. Julius .®mtlianub), 268 a.d. 

^Emilianus is said to have been a Moor by birth. Of his previous history 
nothing is known He wrote to the senate to say that they should have the 
whole civil administration, and that he would be no more than their general, 
and that assembly readily acquiesced in his elevation. 
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But Valerian had been sent by Gallus to fetch the legions of Gaul and 
Germany to his aid; and these troops, ns soon ns they heard of ills dentil, 
proclaimed their general emperor. He led them into Italy; and the troops 
of jExnilutnus, which were encamped at Spoletium (Spoleto), fearing the 
strength and number of the advancing army, murdered their emperor to 
obviate a conflict. The reign of riSmiliamiB find not lusted four months. 


Valbriak (P. Lioiniub Valeri anus) and G allien us (P. Licjntus 

Gallienub), 268-200 a.d. 

Valerian is said to have'been sixty years of age when thus raised to the 
empire. Feeling the infirmities of age, or in imitation of the practice of so 
many preceding emperors, he associated 
with him his son Gallienus, a young 
man devoid neither of oourage nor 
ability, but immoderately addicted to 
pleasure. 

Had the Roman Empire been in 
the condition in which it was left by 
Augustus, Valerian might have emu¬ 
lated that emperor, and have displayed 
his virtues and beneficence in promot¬ 
ing the happiness of his subjects. But 
a great change had taken place in the 
condition of Roinej her legions no 
longer inspired their ancient terror; 
her northern and eastern provinces 
were exposed to the ravages of those 
who had formerly cowered before her 
eagles. Valerian oould therefore only 
exhibit his wisdom in the selection of 
his generals; and it is to be observed 
that his ohoice never fell on an un¬ 
worthy subjeot. 

The enemies by whom the empire 
was assailed at this period were the 
Franks, the Alnraanm, the Goths, and 
the Persians. As tlio scanty notices 
of these times do not enable us to Wjcakmh wBiinmr ovthk Gaum 
arrange events ohranologicaUy y we will 

give a separate view of the wars with each of these peoples during the 
reigns of Valerian and his son. 

Wo have already observed the pronenesB of the Germanic tribes to form 
confederations. The Chauoi, CheruHci, Chafcti, and sotba adjoining states, 
had lately, it would seem, entered, into one of these political unions under 
the name of Franks—freemen, Their strength and number now caus¬ 
ing uneasiness for Gaul, the young emperor Gallienus was sent to that 
country; but the chief military command was conferred on Postumus, a man 
of considerable ability. The arms of the legions were successful in various 
encounters; but they were finally unable to prevent the passage of an army 
of the Franks through Gaul, whence surmounting the barrier of the Pyrenees 
they poured down into the now unwarlike Spain. The rich city of Tarraco 
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was talwn and sacked; the whole country was devastated, and the Franks, 
then seizing the vessels which they found in the ports, embarked to ravage 
Africa. We know not what was their ultimate fate • they were probably, 
however, destroyed in detail by the Roman troops and the provincials. 

A portion of the great Suevian confederation had formed a new combina¬ 
tion under the name of Alainanni — i,&. y all men, on account of the variety of 
tribes which composed it. Like the Suevi, their forces were chiefly composed 
of cavalry, with aotive footmen mingled with them; and they always proved 
a formidable foe. While Gallienus was in Gaul a body of them, entered Italy, 
penetrated as far as Ravenna, and their advanced troops came nearly within 
sight of Rome. The senate drew out the praetorian guards, and added 
to them a portion of the populace to oppose them; and tho barbarians, find¬ 
ing themselves greatly outnumbered, hastened to get beyond the Danube 
with their plunder. Gallienns it is said was so muoh alarmed at the spirit 
and energy shown by the senate on this occasion, that ho issued an edict 
interdicting all military employments to the senators, and even prohibiting 
their acoess to the camps of the legions. It is added that the luxurious 
nobles viewed this indignity as a favour rather than an insult. 

Gallienus is also said to have overcome a large army of Alaraanni in the 
vicinity of Mediolanum. 1 He afterwards espoused Pipa, daughter of the 
king of the Marcomanni (one of the confederates), to wnom lie gave a ter¬ 
ritory in Pannoma, as a means of averting the hostilities of the barbarians. 

The Goths were now masters of the northern coast of the Euxine, and 
finding their attaoks on the northern provinces generally repelled with vig¬ 
our, they resolved to direct their efforts against more unwarlilce districts. 
Collecting a quantity of the vessels used for navigating the Euxine, they 
embarked (258) and crossed that sea. They made their first attempt on 
tho frontier town of Pity us, whioh was long ably defended against them; 
but they at length succeeded in reduoing it. They thence Bailed to the 
wealthy city of Trapezus (Trebizond); and though it was defended by a 
numerous garrison, they effeoted an entrance during tho night. The 
cowardly garrison fled without making any resistance • the inhabitants were 
massacred in great numbers j the booty and number of captives were immense, 
and the viotors having ravaged the province of Pontus embarked there on 
board of the ships whioh they found in the harbours, and returned to their 
settlement in the Tnurio Chersonesus. 


The next expedition of tlio Goths was directed to tlie Bosporus (261). 
They took and plundered Clialcedon and Nicoraedia, l^icrea, Apivmea, rrusa, 
and other oities of Bithyma. The accidental swelling of the little river 
Rhyndaous saved the town of Cyzicus from pillage. 

The third expedition of the Gotlis was on a larger soale (262). Their 
fleet consisted of five hundred vessels of all sizes. They Bailed along tho 
Bosporus end Propontis ; took and plundered Cyzicus j passed the Helles¬ 
pont, and entered the ASgean. They directed their Qourso to tlie Pirrous j 
Athens oould offer no resistance j the Goths ravaged Greece with impunity, 
and advanced to the shores of the Adriatic. Gallienus roused himself from 
Ilia pleasures and appeared in arms. A Hernlian chief with his men was 
induoed to enter the Roman service j the Gotlis, weakened by this defection, 
broke up; a part foroed their way to the Danube overland; tlie rest em¬ 
barked and, pillaging and burning the temple of Diana at Ephesus on tlieir 
way, returned to the Euxine, 


1 Zonnrns,« xll. He says the Alamaunl wore 800,000, tlie Romans only 10,000 strong. 
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Sapor of Persia had been long engaged in war with Choaroes ting of 
Armenia, a prince of the house of Arsaces. Unable to reduce the brave 
Armenian, he caused him to be assassinated; and Armenia then received 
the Persian yoke. Elated with hie suooess, Sapor invaded the Roman terri¬ 
tory, took Nisibis and Carrhee, and spread hia ravages over Mesopotamia. 
Valerian, alarmed for the safety of the Eastern provinces, proceeded thitlier 
in person (269). The events of the war which ensued have not reaohed us. 
All that we know with certainty is that Valerian was finally defeated and 
made a captive (260). The ciroumstanoes of his capture were somewhat 
similar to those of the taking of Crassus. Ilia army, by ignorance or treach¬ 
ery, got into a position where neither discipline nor courage could avail, 
being without supplies and suffering from disease. The soldiers clamoured 
for ft capitulation j Sapor detained the deputies that wore sent to him, anil 
led Ins troops up to the camp; and Valerian was obliged to consent to a 
conference, at which he was made a prisoner. 

Valerian ended his days a captive in Persia. We are told that Sapor 
treated him with every land of indignity j that he led him about in chains 
clad in his imperial purple ; that when the haughty Peisian would mount 
his horse, the captive emperor was made to go on Jus hands and knees to 
serve as his horse-block $ and that when death at length released him from 
his sufferings, his skin was stripped off, tanned and stuffed, and placed in one 
of the most celebrated temples of Persia. The sufferings of Valerian are, 
however, probably of the same kind with the tortures of Regulus and the 
iron cage of Bajazet—gross exaggerations of some degree of ill treatment or 
of necessary precaution. 


Galuenus (P, Lioinius Galliencts), 260-268 a.d. 

The oaptivity of Valerian was lamented by all but his son, who felt him¬ 
self relieved by it from the restraint imposed on. him by his father’s virtue. 
He even affected to act the philosopher on the occasion, saying in imitation 
of Xenophon, “ I knew that my father was mortal ”; but he never made any 
attempt to prooura his liberty, and he abandoned himself without restraint 
to sensual mdulgenoe. 

Tlie reign of Gallienus is termed the time of the Thirty Tyrants. This 
word [in its present sense deviating slightly from old Greek usage], merely 
signified prince, or rather usurper—that is, one who olaims the supreme 
power already held by another. The tyrants of this time were in general 
men of excellent oharaoter, who had been placed in the oomtnand of armies by 
Valerian, and were invested with the purple by their soldiers often against their 
will. The number of these usurpers who rose and fell in suooession did not 
exoeed eighteen or nineteen, but some very fanciful analogy led to a compari¬ 
son of them with the Thirty of Athens, and in the Augustan Ei&tory an effort 
is made, by including women and children, to raise them to that number. 

The East, Illyricura, Gaul, Greece, and Egypt were the places in which 
these tyrants appeared. We will notioe them, m order,^ 

After the defeat of Valerian, Sapor conferred the title of emperor on a 
person named Cyriades, the soil of a citizen of Antioch. This vassal forth¬ 
with conducted the Persian troops to the pillage of his native city, and so 
rapid and so seoret was their march that they surprised the Antiochian? 
while engaged at the theatre. The massacre and devastation usual in the 
East ensued. The Persian monarch, then poured his troops into Cilicia, took 
a -w —Yo*. 'm, 2» 
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and plundered Tarsus and other towns; then crossing Mount Taurus, he 
laid siege to Csesarea in Cappadocia, a oity with four hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It was stoutly defended for some time, but treachery at length 
delivered it into the hands of tire Persians, and maBBftore and pillage fol¬ 
lowed. Sapor now spread hiB ravages on all sides; but the Roman troops 
having rallied under the command of Ser. Anicius Balista, who had been 
prmtorian prefect, cheeked his career, and os he was retiring towards his own 
states he found himself assailed by an unexpected enemy. 

Soon after the defeat and capture of valerian, a train of camels laden 
with presents entered the camp of Sapor. They were acoompauied by a 
letter from OdenatliuB, a wealthy citizen of Palmyra (the ancient Tadmor), 
containing an assurance that he had never acted against the Persians, 
Sapor, enraged at such insolence (as he deemed it), tore the letter, flung the 
gifts into the river, and declared that he would exterminate the insolent 
writer and his family unless he came before his throne with Ins hands bound 
behind Ins baok. Odenathus at onoe resolved to join the Romans 5 he ool- 
leotcd a force chiefly composed of the Bedouins, or Arabs of the desert, over 
whom lie lmd great influence. He hovered about the Persian army, and 
ftttaokmg it at the passage of the Euphrates, earned off muoli treasure and 
some of the women of the Great King, who was foroed to seek safety m a 
precipitate retreat. Odenathus made himself master of ell Mesopotamia, 
and he even passed the Tigris and made an attempt on Ctesiphon (281). 
Gollienus gave him the title of his general of the East, and Odenathus him¬ 
self took soon after that of king of Palmyra. 


THE THIRTY TYRANTS 

The Roman troops 111 the East meantime, being resolved not to submit to 
GaUienus, were deliberating on whom they woula bestow the purple. Act¬ 
ing under the advioe of Balista, they fixed on the preetoriim prefeot, M. Ful- 
viub Maorianus, a man of great military talents and, what was perhaps of 
more importance in their eyes, extremely wealthy. Maorianus conferred the 
office of prestonan prefect on Balista, and leaving with him his younger son 
and a port of the army to defend the East, lie put himself at the head of 
forty-five thousand men, end taking with Imn his elder son, set out for 
Europe (261). On the borders of Illyrioum he was encountered by 
M\ Acilius Aureolus, the governor (or as some say the tyrant) of that 
province, and in the battle which ensued, himself and his son were slain, 
and his troops surrendered. After the death of Maorianus, Balista assumed 
the purple, but he was slain by order of Odenathus, whom Gollienus (204), 
with the full consent of the senate and people of Rome, had made his asso¬ 
ciate in the empire, giving him the titles of oamr, ougustus, and all the 
other tokens of sovereignty. 

Ti. Cestiue jEmihanus, who commanded in Egypt, assumed the purple 
m that province (262), in oonsequenoe it is said of a sedition in the most 
turbulent oity of Alexandria; but he was defeated the following year, taken 
prisoner, and sent to GaUienus, who caused him to be strangled. 

It was in. Gaul that the usurpers had most success. As soon as GaUienus 
left that country (260), the general M. Cassianua LatiniuB Postumus was pro¬ 
claimed emperor, and his authority appears to have been acknowledged in 
both Spam and Britain. He is described as a man of most noble and upright 
ohnraoter; he admuustered justice impartially, and he defended the frontier 
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against the Germans with valour aiul success. Possessed of the affections of 
the people t he easily maintained himself against all the efforts of Galllenus j 
but he waa slain at last (267) m a mutiny of his own soldiera, to whom he had 
refused the plunder of the oity of Mogontiaoum, in which a rival emperor had 
appeared. Postmnus had associated with himself in the empire Vietorinus, the 
son of a lady named Aurelia Victoria, who was called the Mother of the Camp, 
and who had such influence with the troops, we know not how acq Hired, but 
probably by her wealth, as to be able to give the purple to whom she pleased. 
Vietorinus being slain by a man whose wife he had violated, a simple 
armourer, named Marius, wore the purple for two days, at the end of which ne 
was murdered j and Victoria then oaused a senator named 0. PiveBUs Tetnous 
to he proclaimed emperor, who maintained hie power for Borne years. 

At the time when Maevianue claimed the empire, P. Valerius Valens, the 
governor of Greece, finding that that usurper, who was resolved on his de¬ 
struction, had sent L. Calpuniius Piso against him, assumed the purple in 
his own defence. Piso, being forced to retire into Thessaly, oaused himself 
to he proclaimed emperor there j but few joined him, and he was slain by a 
party of soldiers sent against him by Valens, who was himself shortly after 
put to death by his own troops. Both Valens and Piso were men of high 
oharaoter, especially the latter, to whom the senate decreed divine honours, 
and respecting whom Valens himself said that he would nob be able to 
acoount to the gods below for having ordered Piso, though his enemy, to be 
slain, a man whose like the Roman Republic did not then possess. 

C. Annius Trebellianus declared himself independent in Isauria, and 
T. Cornelius Celsus was proclaimed emperor in Africa j but both speedily 
perished (266). Among the calamities of this reign was an insurreotion of 
the slaves in oioily, similar to those in the time of the republic. 

While his empire was thus tom asunder, Gallienus thought only of in¬ 
dulgence, and the loss of a province only gave him oooaBion for a joke. 
When Egypt revolted, “Well,” said he, “cannot we do without Egyptian 
linen?” So when Gaul was lost, ho asked if the republic could not be 
seoure without oloaks from Arras. He was ooutcnfc to retain Italy, satisfied 
with a nominal sovereignty over the rest of the empire; and whenever tins 
seat of dominion was menaced, he exhibited in its defenoe the vigour and 
personal courage which he really possessed. 

Gaul and IUyrioura were the quarters from which Italy had most to 
apprehend. Gallienus therefore headed his troops against Poafcumus, and 
when D. Lrolius Ingenuus revolted in Pannouia, he marohed against him, 
defeated and elew him, and mode the most cruel use of his victory to deter 
others (260). Q. Nonius Regalianus, who afterwards revolted in the same 
oountry, was slain by his own soldiers (268); but when Aureolus was induced 
to assume the purple (267) the Illyrian legions advanoed and made them¬ 
selves masters of Mediolanum (the modern Milan). Gallienus, shaking ofE 
sloth, appeared at the head of his troops j the hostile armies encountered on 
the banks of the Addua, and Aureolus was defeated, wounded, and foroad to 
shut himself up in Mediolanum, During the siege a conspiracy was formed, 
against the emperor by some of the principal officers of his army, and one 
night os he was sitting at table a report was spread that Aureolus had made a 
nally. GnJliemis instantly threw himself on horseback to hasten to the point of 
danger, and in the dark ho received a mortal wound from an unknown hnqd. 

W e now enter on a Beries of emperors of a new order. Born nearly all 
in humble stations, and natives of the province of Illyrioum, they rose by 
merit through the gradations of military service, attained the empire in 
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general without crime, maintained its dignity, and checked or punished the 
inroads of the barbarians. This series commences with the death of Galli- 
onus and terminates with that of Lioinius, embracing a period of somewhat 
more than half a oentury, and marked, as we shall find, by most important 
changes in the Roman Empire. [Thus the military revolution now begins 
to bear good fruit.] 

Claudius (M. Auiielius Claudius), 268-270 a.d. 

The murmurs of the soldiers on the death of Galhenns were easily stilled 
by the promise of a donative of twenty pieces of gold a man. To justify 
themselves in the eyes of the world, the conspirators resolved to bestow the 
empire on. one who should form an advantageous contrast to its late unworthy 
possessor, and they fixed on M. Aurelius ClaudiiiB, who oommandod a divi¬ 
sion of the army at Ticmum (modern Pavia). The soldiers, the senate, and 
the people alike approved their olioioe, and Claudius assumed the purple with 
universal approbation. 

This excellent man, in whose praiso writers of all parties are agreed, was 
a native of Illyricum, born apparently in humble oirauinstanoes. His merit 
raised him through the inferior gradations of the army j he attracted tlio 
notice of the emperor Decius, and the discerning Valerian made him general 
of the Illyrian frontier, with an assuranoe of the consulate. 

Aureolus was soon obliged to surrender, nud he was put to death by tiie 
soldiers. An army of Alamanni, coming perhapB to his aid, was thou, it is 
said, defeated by Claudius near Verona. After his victory the emperor pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, where during the remainder of the year he devoted his time 
and thoughts to the reformation of abuses in the state. Among other just 
and prudent regulations, he directed that the properties confiscated by Gal- 
lienus should be restored to their original owners. A woman, it is said, 
came on tins ocoaston to the emperor and claimed her land, which she said 
had been given to Claudius, the oonnnander of the cavalry. This offiaor 
was the emperor himself, and lie replied that the emperor Claudius must 
restore what he took when he was a private man and less hound to obey the 
laws. 

The following year (269) the Goths and their allies embarked, we are 
told, to the number of 820,000 warriors, with their wives, children, and 
slaves, m two or, as some say, six thousand vessels, and directed their course 
to the Bosporus. In passing that narrow channel the number of their ves¬ 
sels and the rapidity of the current oaused them to suffer considerable loss. 
Their attempts on Byzantium and Cyzicus having failed, they proceeded 
along the northern const of the JEgean, and laid siege to the cities of Cna- 
sanurea and Thessalonica, While thus engaged they learned that the 
emperor was on his maroh to oppose them, and breaking up they advanced 
into the interior, wasting and plundering the country on their way. Near 
the town of Nimbus, in Dardania, they encountered the Roman legions. 
The battle was long and bloody, and the Romans were at one time on tlie 
verge of defeat j but the skill of Claudius turned the beam, and tlio Goths 
wore finally routed with a loss of fifty thousand men. During the remainder 
of tlie year numerous desultory aotionB ocourred, in wlnoli the Gotlis sustained 
great losses j end being finally hemmed in on all sides by the Roman troops, 
they were forced to seek refuge m Mount HiomuB, and pass the winter 
amidst its snows. Famine and pestilence alike preyed on them, and when 
on the return of spring (270) the emperor took the field against them, they 
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W 016 obliged to surrender at discretion A portion of their youth were en- 
lolled m the imperial troops j vast numbers both of men and women were 
reduced to slavery; on some lands wore bestowed in the provinces; few 
returned to their seats on the Euxine. 

The pestilence which had afflicted the Goths proved also fatal to the 
emperor. He was attacked and carried off by it at Sirnuuru in the fifty- 
seventh year of Ins age. In the pveaenae of his principal officers he named, 
it is said, Aurelian, one of his generals, as the fittest person to suooeed him ; 
but his brother Qmntilius, when he heard of his death, assumed the purple 
at Aquiieia, and was acknowledged by the senate. Hearing, however, that 
Aurelian was on his march against him, lie gave up all hopes of success, and 
opening his veins died after a reign of seventeen days. 


Atjiielian ( L . DoMiTrus Aukelianus), 270-276 a.d. 

Aurelian, like his able predecessor, was a man of humble birth. His 
father is said to have been a small farmer, and his mother a priestess of the 
Sun, in a village near Sirmium. He entered the array as a common Boldier, 
and rose through the successive gradations of the service to the rank of 
general of a frontier He was adopted in the presence of Valerian (some 
said at his request) by XJlpiua Oruiitus, a senator of the some family with the 
emperor Trajan, who gave him his daughter in marriage, and Valerian be¬ 
stowed on him the office of consul. In the Gothio War Claudius had com¬ 
mitted to Mm the command of the cavalry. 

Immediately on his election Aurelian hastened to Rome, whence he was 
speedily recalled to Pannauiahy the intelligence o£ cm irruption of the Goths. 
A great battle was fought, which was terminated by night without any de¬ 
cisive advantage on either side. Next day the Goths retired over the river 
and sent proposals of peaoe, whioh was cheerfully aocorded, and for many 
years no hostilities of any account occurred between the Goths and Romans. 
But while Aurelian was thus ocoupied in Panuomo, the Alamanm, with a force 
of forty thousand horse and eighty thousand foot, had passed the Alps and 
spread their ravages to the ro. Instead of following them into Italy, 
Aurelian, learning that they were on their return home with their booty, 
marched along the Danube to intercept their retreat, and attacking them 
unawares, he reduced them to such straits that they sent to sue for peace. 

The emperor received the envoys at the head of his legions, surrounded 
by his principal officers. After a silence of some moments they spoke by their 
interpreter, saying that it was the desire of peace and not the fear of war 
that had brought them thither. They spoke of the uncertainty of war, and 
enlarged on the number of their forces. As a condition of pence they 
required the usual presents, and the same annual payments in silver and 
gold that they had had before the war. Aurelian replied in a long speech,, 
the sum of which was that nothing short of unconditional surrender would 
be accepted. The envoys returning to their countrymen reported the ill 
success of their embassy, and forthwith the army turned book and re-entered 
Italy. Aurelian followed and came up with them at Placentia. The Ala- 
manni, who had stationed themselves in the woods, fell suddenly on the 
legions in the dusk of the evening, and nothing but the firmness and 
skill of the emperor saved the Romans from a total overthrow. A second bat¬ 
tle was fought near Fnnum in Umbria, on the spot where Hannibal’s brother 
Ilasclrubal was defeated and slain five hundred years before. The Alum Mini 
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were totally routed, and a concluding viotory at Tiomum delivered Italy from 
their ravages* Aurelian pursued the barbarians beyond the Alps, and then 
turned toPonnoma, which the Vandals had invaded. He engaged and de¬ 
feated them (271), They sent to sue for peace, and he referred the matter 
to his soldiers, who loudly expressed their desire for an accommodation. The 
Vandals gave the children of their two kings and of tlieir principal nobles for 
hostages, and Aurelian took two thousand of them into lus service. 


AURELIA.1T WALLS ROME AND INVADES THE EAST 

There had been some seditions at Rome during the time of the Aleman- 
man War, and Aurelian on hia return to the oapital aoted with great seventy, 
and even oruelLy, in punishing those engaged in them. He is aooused of hav¬ 
ing put to death senators of high rank on the slightest evidence, and for the 
most trifling offences. Aware, too, tlmt neither Alps nor Apennines Gould 
now check Hie barbarians, he resolved to put Rome into a posture to stand a 
siege, and he commenced the ereotion of massive walls around it, which, when 
completed by his successors, formed a circuit of twenty-one miles, and yielded 
a striking proof of the declining strength of the empire. 

Aurelian, victorious against the barbarians, had still two rivals to subdue 
before he could he regarded as perfeot master of the empire. Tetrious was 
acknowledged in Gaul, Spain, and Britain; Zenohia, the widow of Odenatlius, 
ruled the East. It is uncertain against which he first turned his arms, but as 
the greater number of writers give tlie priority to the Syrian War, we will 
here follow their example. 

Odenathus and. liis eldest son Herod were treacherously slain by his nephew 
Me&oniua 5 but Zenobia, the widow of the murdered prince, speedily punished 
the traitor, and then held the government in the name of her remaining sons. 
This extraordinary woman claimed a desoent from the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
In her person she displayed the beauty of the East, being of a clear dark oam* 
plexion, with pearly white teeth and brilliant blaok eyes. Her voice was 
Btrong and harmonious j she spoke the Greek, Syrian, and Egyptian lan¬ 
guages, and understood the Latin. She was fond of study, hut at the same 
time she loved vigorous exercises ; and she accompanied her husband to fcho 
chase of the lion, the panther, and the other wild beasts of the wood and 
desert, and by her counsels and her vigour of mind she greatly contributed 
to hiB success in war. To these manly qualities was united a ohastity rarely 
to be found in the East. Viewing the union of the sexes ns the appointed 
means of continuing the species, Zenobia would admit the embraces of her 
husband only in order to have offspring. She was temperate and sober, yet 
when needful she could quaff wine with her generals, and even vanquish in 
the oombats of the table the wine-loving Persians and Armenians. As a 
sovereign Zenobia was severe or clement as Hie occasion required; she was 
frugal of her treasure beyond what was ordinary with a woman, but when her 
affairs called for liberality no one dispensed them more freely. 

After the death of Odenatlius, which occurred in the year 267, Zenobia 
styled her three sons Augusta, but she held the government in her own 
hands; she bore tlie title of Queen of the East, wore royal robes and the 
diadem, caused herself to be adored in the oriental fashion, and put the years 
of her Teign on her coins. She defeated an army sent against her by Gul- 
lienus; she made herself mistress of Egypt, and her rule extended north¬ 
wards as far as the confines of Bithynia. 
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Aurelian on passing over to Asia reduced to order the province of Bi- 
thyma. The city of Tyana in. Cappadocia resisted him, but tne treachery of 
one of its inhabitants put it into his hands. He pardoned the people, and 
he abandoned the traitor to the just indignation of the soldiers. On the 
banks of the Orontes he encountered the troops of the Queen of the East.® 
Let us turn to Zosimue for an aocount of what then took place : 


ZOSIWTTS DESOamiCS THE DEFEAT OF ZENOBIA 

Aurelian observing that the Pabnyrenian cavalry placed great confidence 
in their armour, which was very strong and secure, and that they were muob 
better horsemen than his soldiers, he planted lua infantry by themselves on 
the other side the Orontes. He charged the cavalry not to engage immedi¬ 
ately with the vigorous oavalry of the Palmyrenians, hut to wait for their 
attack, and then, pretending to fly, to oontinue so doing until they had 
wearied both the men and their horses through excess of heat and the weight 
of their armour; so that they could pursue them no longer. This proieot 
suooeeded, and as soon as the cavalry of the emperor saw their enemy tired 
and their horses soaroely able to stand under them, or themselves to move, 
they drew up the reins of their horses, and, wheeling round, charged them, 
and trod them under foot os they fell from their horses. By which means 
the slaughter was promiscuous, some falling by the sword and others by their 
own and the enemy’s horses. 

After this defeat, the remains of the enemy fled into Antiooh. Labdas, the 
general of Zenobia, fearing that the AntioohianB on hearing of it should 
mutiny, ohose a man resembling the emperor, and clothing him in a dress 
such as Aurelian was accustomed to wear, led him through the city as if he 
had taken the emperor prisoner. By this contrivance he imposed on the Anti- 
oohiftns, stole out of the city by night, and took with him Zenobia with the 
remainder of the army to Emesa. In the meantime the emperor was intent 
on his affairs, and os soon ns it was day onlled the foot soldiers around him, 
intending to attack the defeated enemy on both sides; but, hearing of the 
escape of Zenobia, he entered Antiooh, where he was joyfully received by 
the citizens. Finding that many had left the city, under apprehensions that 
they should suffer for having espoused the party of Zenobia, he published 
edicts in every place to recall them, and told them that Bueh events had hap¬ 
pened more through necessity than of his own inclination. When this was 
known to the fugitives they returned in crowds and were kindly received by 
the emperor, who, having arranged affairs in that oity, proceeded to Emesa. 

Finding that a party of the Palmyrenians had got possession of a hill 
above the suburbs of Daphne, thinking that its steepness would enable them 
to obstruot the enemy’s passage, he commanded his soldiers to march with 
their bucklers so near to eaoh other, and in so oompaot a form, as to keep 
off any darts and stones that might be thrown at them. This being observed, 
as soon as they asoonded the hill, being in all points equal to their adversaries, 
they put them to flight in such disorder that some of them were dashed in 
pieoes from the precipioes, and others slaughtered in the pursuit by those 
that were on the hill and those that wero mounting it. Having gained the 
victory, they marohed on with great satisfaction at the success of the emperor, 
who was liberally entertained at Apamea, Larissa, and Arethusa. Finding 
the Palmyrenian array drawn up before Emesa, amounting to seventy thousand 
men, consisting of Palmyrenians and tlieir allies, he opposed to them the 
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Dalmatian cavalry, the Mcesiana and Pannonians, and the Celtic legions of 
Noncum and Roafcia, and besides these the choicest of the imperial regiment 
selected man by man, the Mauretanian horse, the Tyaneetuis, the Mesopota¬ 
mians, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, and the Palestinians, all men of acknow¬ 
ledged valour; the Palestinians besides other aims wielding clubs and 
staves. 

At the commencement of the engageinonfc the Roman cavalry receded, 
lest the Palmyrenians, who exceeded them in number and were bettor horse¬ 
men, should by some stratagem surround the Roman army. But the Palmy- 
renian oavulry pursued them so fiercely, though tlieir ranks were broken, that 
the event was quite contrary to the expectation of the Roman cavalry. For 
they were pursued by an enemy much their superior m strength, and there¬ 
fore most of them fell. The foot had to bear the brunt of the action. Observ¬ 
ing that the Pali^'renians had broken their ranks when the horse commenced 
their pursuit, they wheeled about, aud attaoked them while they were scattered 
and out of order. Upon which many were killed, heoause the one side fought 
with the usual weapons, while those of Palestine brought clubs and staves 
against coats of mail made of iron and brass. The Palmyrenians therefore 
ran away with the utmost precipitation, and in their flight trod eaoh other 
to pieces, ns if the enemy did not make Buffioicnt slaughter; the field was 
filled with dead men and horses, whilst the few that could esoape took refuge 
m the city. 

Zenobia was not a little disturbed by this defeat, aud therefore consulted 
on what measures to adopt. It was the opinion of all her friends that it 
would be prudent to relinquish all pretensions to Emeso* because the Emose- 
nians were disaffected towards her and friendly to the RomanB. They advised 
her to remain within Palmyra, and when they were in security in that strong 
city, they would deliberate at leisure on their important affairs. This was 
no aooner proposed than done, with the concurrence of the whole assembly. 
Aurelian, upon hearing of the flight of Zenobia, entered Emeea, where lie 
was cordially welcomed by the citizens, and found a treasure winch Zenobia 
oould not carry along with her. He then marched immediately to Palmyra, 
which he invested on every side, while his troopB were supplied with provisions 
of every kind by the neighbouring oountry. 


THE PALL OP PALMYItA 

Meantime [continues Zosimus] the Palmyrenians only derided the RomanB, 
as if they thought it impossible for them to take the city { and one man spoke 
in very indecent terms of the emperor’s own person. Upon this, a Persian who 
stood by the emperor said, “ If yon will allow me, sir, you shall see me kill 
that iusoleufc soldier,” to which the emperor consented, and the Persian, 
placing himself behind some other men that lie might not be seen, shot at 
the mail while in the act of looking over the battlements, and hit him whilst 
still uttering his insulting language, so that he fell down from the wall before 
the soldiers and the emperor. The besieged however still held out, in hopes 
that the enemy would withdraw for want of provisions, and persisted in their 
resolution, until they wore themselves without necessaries. They then called 
a council, in which it was determined to fly to the Euphrates, and request 
aid of tlio Persians against the Romans. Having thus determined, they set 
Zenobia on a female camel, which is the Bwiftest of that kind of animals, and 
much more swift than horses, and conveyed her out of the city. 
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Aurelian was muoh displeased at the escape of Zenobia; and therefore 
exerted all his industry to send out horsemen, m pursuit of her. They suc¬ 
ceeded in. taking her, as she was crossing the Euphrates m a boat, and brought 
her to Aurelian. Though much pleased at this sight, yet being of an 
ambitious disposition, he became uneasy at the reflection that in future ages 
it would not redound to his honour to have oonquerod a woman. Meantime 
some of the Palmyrenians, that were shut up in the town, resolved to expose 
themselves courageously, and to hazard their being made oaptives in defence 
of their city. While others on the contrary employed bumble and submis¬ 
sive gestures from the walls, and entreated pardon for what was past. The 
emperor accepting these tokens, and commanding them to fear nothing, they 
poured out of the town with presents and sacrifices in then hands. Aure¬ 
lian paid due respect to the holy things, received their gifts, and sent them 
away without injury. 

But having made himself master of the city, with all the treasure it con¬ 
tained, he returned to Emesa, where he brought Zenobia and her accomplices 
to a judiciary trial. Zenohia ooming into oouxt pleaded strongly in excuse 
of herself, and produced many persons, who had seduoed her as a simple 
woman, and among the rest Longinus, whose writings are highly beneficial 
to all lovers of learning. Being found guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, 
he received from the emperor sentence of death, which he bore with so 
much courage as to oonsole his friends, who were much concerned at his 
misfortunes. Several besides Longinus suffered upon the aoousation of 
Zenohia. 

I cannot here omit to mention [Zosimus continues] what happened 
before the nun of Palmyra, thougli 1 profess only to write a transient his¬ 
tory. For os Polybius informs us by what means the Romans in a short 
space of time attained a vast empire, it is my purpose to show, on the other 
hand, that by their ill management in as short a time they lost it. But I 
am now Breaking of the Palmyrenians who, having os I related acquired a 
large portion of the Roman Empire, were warned by several declarations 
from the gods of the overthrow which they afterwards sustained. For ex¬ 
ample, at Soloucia in Cilicia there was a temple of Apollo (oalled there 
Sfti'pedonins) and in that temple an oracle. It is repotted of this deity 
that he used to give to those that were infested with loousts a species of 
birds, called soleuciades, which used to hover about his temple, and would 
send diem along with any that desired itj that these birds would fly amongst 
the locusts, catch them in tlieir mouths, and in a moment destroy a vast 
number of them, thus delivering the people from the mischief they produced. 
This I ascribe to the felicity of that age j our own generation has not merited 
such kindness from heaven. 1 The Palmyrenians, having consulted this oraole, 
to learn if they should ever gam the empire of the East, received this answer: 

“ Aacursed raool ovoid ray saored fane, 

Whose tieooh'rous deeds the angry gods disdain/* 

And some persons inquiring there concerning the success of the expedition 
of Aurelian against the Palmyranione, the goas told them, 

« One faloon many dovea commands, whose end 
On inn destructive pounces must depend " 

[i Zoslmns writes in tlie first half of the fifth Century, ad. 3t Is Interesting to observe that 
he thus looks back upon tlie time of Aurelian as an “ago of felicity.’ 1 To some minds the post 
is always glorious 1 
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Another story was likewis e much oiroulate d of the Palmyranians. 13 etween 
Heliopolis and Byblus is a place called Aphaon, where is a temple dedicated 
to Venus Aphaoitis, and near it a pond resembling- an artificial cistern. 
Here is frequently Been, near the temple and m the adjaoent places, a fire in 
the air, resembling a lamp, of a round figure, wlnoh has appeared even in 
our time, as often as people have assembled there on particular days. Who¬ 
ever resorted hither, brought to the pond some offering for the goddess, 
either in gold, silver, linen, silk, or anything of like value. If she accepted 
it, the olotli sunk to the bottom, like substances of greater weight j but if 
rejected, they would float on the water; and not only cloth ana buoIi sub¬ 
stances, but even gold, silver, or any other of those materials which usually 
sink. For an experiment of this miracle, the Palmyrenians, in the year before 
their overthrow, assembled on a festival, and threw into the pond several 
presents of gold, silver, and cloth, in honour of the goddess, all of which sank 
to the bottom. In the following year, at the same festival, they were all seen 
floating on the surface j by whioli the goddess foretold what would happen, 
In this manner was the regard of heaven shown to the Romans, so long as 
they kept up their snored rites. But it is my lot to speak of these times, 
wherein the Roman Empire degenerated to a speoies of barbarity, and fell 
to decay.* 


AURELIAN QUELLS REVOLTS; ATTEMPTS EBVOBMS; IS MURDERED 

Aurelian had passed the Bosporus on his return to Rome when intelligence 
reached him that the Pahnyrenians had risen on and massaored the small 
garrison he had left in their city. He instantly retraced his steps, arrived at 
Antiooh before it was known tnat he had set out, hastened to Palmyra, took 
the city, and m&SB&ored men, women, and children, oitizens and peasants, 
without distinction. As he was on his way baok to Europe, news came that 
Egypt had revolted and made a wealthy merchant named Firmus emperor, 
ana that the export of corn to Rome had been stopped. The indefatigable 
Aurelian soon appeared on the banka of the Nile, defeated the usurper, and 
took and put him to death.. 

The overthrow of Tetrious left Aurelian without a rival. Tetrious, it is 
said, was so wearied with the state of thraldom in whioh he was hold by 
his mutinous troops, that he seoretly wrote to Aurelian to oome to his de¬ 
liverance. When the emperor entered Gaul, Tetrious found it neoessary to 
affect the alacrity of one determined to conquer or dio; but when the armies 
encountered in the territory of the Oatalauni on the plains of Chalons, ho 
betrayed his troops, and deserted in the very commencement of the battle. 
His legions fought, notwithstanding, with desperation, and perished nearly 
to a man. 

Victorious over all his rivals and oil the enemies of Rome, Aurelian cele¬ 
brated a triumph with unusual magnificence. Wild beasts of various kinds, 
troop 9 of gladiators, and bands of oaptives of many nations opened the pro¬ 
cession. Tetrious and his son walked, olad m the Gallio habit; Zenobia also 
moved on foot oovored with jewels and bound with golden chains, which wero 
borne up by slaves. The splendid oars of Odenathus and Zenobia, and one 
the gift of the Persian king to the emperor, preceded the ohariot drawn by 
four stags, onoe the oar of a Gothio king, in whioh Aurelian himself rode. 
The senate, the people, the army, horse and foot, suooeeded; and it was late 
in the day when the monarch readied the Capitol. 
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The view of a Roman senator led in triumph in the person of Tetricue 
(on act of whioh there was no example), oast a gloom over the minds of the 
senators. The insult, if intended for such, ended however with the prooes- 
aion. Anrelian made him governor of the southern part of Italy, and 
honoured lnm with his friendship. He also bestowed on the Palmyrenian 
queen an estate at Tibur, where she lived many years, and her daughters 
matched into some of the noblest Roman f amili es. 

The improvement of the oity by useful publio works, the establishment of 
daily distributions of bread and pork to the people, and the burning of all 
aocounts of moneys due to the treasury, were measures calculated to gam 
Aurelian the popular favour. But a reformation of the coinage became the 
oause or pretext of an insurrection, the quelling of whioh cost him the lives 
of seven thousand of his veteran soldiers. [Aurelian had attempted to put 
the depreciated currency on a sound basis. He restored the aurene to its 
normal weight of one-fiftieth of a pound, made the imperial gold, piece the 
standard, and took from the senate, and from all cities except Alexandria, the 
right of coinage.] The senators muBt have been implicated in the insur¬ 
rection, for Aurelian’s vengeanoe fell heavily on the whole body of the no¬ 
bility. Numbers of them were cast into prison, and several were exeouted. 

Aurelian quitted Rome onoe more for the East, in order to carry on war 
against the Persians. On the road in Thrace, having deteoted his private 
secretary Mnestheue in some aot of extortion, he menaced him with his anger. 
Aware that he never threatened in vain, MnestheuB saw that himself or the 
emperor must die; he therefore, imitating Aurelian’s writing, drew up a list 
containing liis own name and those of the prinoipal officers of the army as 
marked out for death. He showed this bloody list to those who were named 
in it, advising them to anticipate the emperor’s cruelty. Without further 
inquiry they resolved on his murder, and falling on. him between Byzantium 
and Heraolen, they despatched him with their swordB. 


Tacitus (M. Claudius Tacitus), 275-276 a.d. 

After the death of the emperor Aurelian a scene without example presented 
itself — an omioable strife between the senate and the army, each wishing the 
other to appoint an emperor, and the empire without a head and without a 
tumult for the greater part of a year. It originated in the following manner. 

The assassins of Aureliau speedily discovered their error, and Mnestheus 
expiated his treason with his life. The soldiers, who lamented the emperor, 
would not raise to his plaoe any of thoBe ooncerned in his death, how¬ 
ever innooently, and they wrote to the senate requesting them to appoint 
his suooessor. The senate, though gratified by the deference shown to them 
by the army, deemed it prudent to decline the invidious honour. The 
legionB again pressed them, and eight months passed away in the friendly 
contest. At length (September 28) the consul assembled the senate 
and laying before them the perilous condition of the empire, called on 
Taoitus the first of the senate to give his opinion. But ere he could speak 
he was Baluted emperor and augustus from all parts of the house, and after 
having in vain represented his unfitness for the office on acoount of his 
advanced age, he was obliged to yield to their wishes and accept the purple. 
The prrotoxian guards willingly aoquiesced in the ohoioe of the senate j and 
when Taoitus proceeded to the oamp iu Thrace, the soldiers, true to their 
engagement, submitted willingly to hits authority. 
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TuciUw was now seventy-live yews old. He was one of Uiobo men who 
were perhaps less rare at Romo than we generally imagine, who in the pos¬ 
session. of a Hplomlicl fortune spent a life dignified by the honours of the 
state in the cultivation of philosophy and elegant literature. He claimed a 
descent from the historian of his name, whose works formed Ills constant 
study, and after his accession to the empire lie directed that ton copies of 
them should be annually made and plaoea in the public libraries. 

Viewing himself only as the minister of the laws and the senate, Taoitus 
sought to raise that body to its former consideration, by restoring the privi¬ 
leges of which it had been deprived. Once more it began to appoint mag¬ 
istrates, to hear appeals, and to give validity to the imperial edicts. But 
this was merely a glimpse of sunshine irradiating the deolino of its great¬ 
ness. In history there is no return, and the real power of the once mighty 
Roman senate had departed forever. 

Aurelian had engaged a body of the Alam, a Sarmatian tribe who dwelt 
about Lake Mceotis, tor the war against Persia. On the death of that 
emperor, and the suspension of the war, they ravaged the provinces south 
of the Buxine to indemnify themselves for their disappointment. Taoitus 
on taking the command of the army offered to make good to them the en¬ 
gagements contracted by his predecessor. A good number of them accepted 
the terms and retired, and he led the legions against the remainder, and 
speedily reduced them. As these military operations fell in. the winter, the 
emperor’s constitution, enervated by age and the relaxing alimo of southern 
Italy, proved unequal to them. His mind was also harassed by the faotions 
which broke out in the camp and even reached his tent, and he sank under 
mental and corporeal suffering at Tyana on the 22nd of April, 276, after a 
brief reign of blx mouths and twenty days. 1 


Probus (M. Aurelius Probus), 278-282 a.d. 

On the death of Taoitus his brother Plorianua claimed the empire as if 
fallen to him by inheritance, and the legions yielded him their obedience j 
but the army of the East obliged their general, Probus, to assume the 
purple, and a oivil war commenced. The constitution of the European 
troopB soon, however, began to give way under the heat of the sun of Asia; 
sickness spread among them, desertions beoarno numerous, and when at 
Tarsus in Oilicia the army of Probus came to givo them buttle, they averted 
the contest by proclaiming Probus, and putting their emperor to death after 
a reign of leas than three months. 

Probus was another of thoso Illyrians who, born ui a hum bio station, 
attained the empire by their merit, anil honoured it by their virtues. lie 
entered the army young, and speedily became distinguished for his courage 
and hia probity. His merit did not escape the discerning eye of Valerian, 

[ l Zosiimiflrt gives the following brief aoaoiint of tills emperor, with, It will bo observed, a 
different version, of the end of Taoltcs 41 Upon Aurellua's death the empire fell into tho bands 
of Taoitus, In whose time the Scythians crossed the Pains Meootla, ancl maclo Incursions through 
Pon&na oven into Cilicia, until ho opposed them Partly In person and partly by IfloiIamiB, pre¬ 
fect of the court, whom he loft In commission for that purpose, this emperor completely routed 
and destroyed them. Ho himself was going Into Europe, but was thus ourotunvonted and killed. 
He had committed the government of Syria to bis cousin Maxlmlmis, who treated the nobility 
of that country with such austerity that lie earned them bath to bate and fear hlu\ T’Uefr 
hatred became so excessive tbftt at length, conspiring with the murderers of Auveliaims, they 
assaulted Mnximfnus, and having killed him, fell on and slew Taoitus also (is ho was upon hia 
departure, 11 } 
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who made him a tribune, though under the usual age j gave him the com¬ 
mand of a body of auxiliary troops, and recommended him strongly to Gol- 
lienus, by whom and by the succeeding emperors he was greatly esteemed, 
and trusted with important commands. Aurelian rated him very highly, 
and is even thought to have destined him for his successor. 

After the death of Flonanus, Probus wrote to the senate, apologising for 
having accepted the empire from the hands of the soldiery, but assuring 
them that he would submit himself to their pleasure. A decree was unan> 
mouely passed investing him with all the imperial titles and powers. In 
return Probus continued to the senate the right of hearing appeals, appoint¬ 
ing magistrates, and of giving foroe to his edicts by their decrees. 

Tacitus had punished severely some of those oonoemed in the murder 
of Aurelian j Probus sought out and punished the remainder, but with 
less rigour. He exhibited no enmity toward those who had supported 
Florianus. 

The Germans had taken advantage of the interregnum which succeeded 
the death of Aurelian to make a formidable irruption into Gaul, where they 
made themselves masters of not lees than seventy cities, and were in possession 
of nearly the whole of the oountry. Probus, however, as soon as ms affairs 
permitted (277), entered Gaul at the head of a numerous and well-appointed 
army. He gavo the Germans several defeats, and forced them to repass the 
Rhine with a loss, it is said, of four hundred thousand men. 1 He pursued 
them over that river, and nine of their kings were obliged to come in person 
to sue for peaoe. The terms whioh the emperor imposed were the restoration 
of all thoir booty, the annual delivery of a large quantity of corn and cattle, 
and sixteen thousand men to recruit the Roman armies. These Probus dis¬ 
tributed iu parties of fifty and sixty throughout the legions, for it was his 
wise maxim that the aid derived from the barbarians should bo felt, not seen. 
He also placed colonies of the Germans and other tribes in Britain, and some 
of the other provinces. He had further, it is said, conceived the idea of 
making the conquered Germans renounce the use of arms and trust for their 
defence to those of the Romans; hut on considering the number of troops 
it would require he gave it up, contenting himself with making them retire 
behind tho Nicer (Neckor) and Albis (Elbe), with building forts and towns 
in tho country between these rivers and the Rhine, and running a wall two 
hundred miles in length from the Rhine to the Danube as a defence to Italy 
and tbe provinces against the Alamanni, 

After the conquest of tho Germans tho emperor led his troops into Rtetia 
and Illyrioum, where the terror of has name and hiB aims daunted the Goths 
and Sarmatians, and gave security to the proymoes. He then (279) passed 
over to Asia, subdued the brigands of IsaUria, expelled them from their fast¬ 
nesses in tho mountains, in which he settled some of his veterans, under the 
condition that they should send their sons when eighteen years of age to 
the army, in order that they might not he induced by the natural advan¬ 
tages of the country to take to a life of freebooting, and prove as dangerous 
ns their predecessors. Proceeding through Syria he entered Egypt and 

[i Zoaimuatf oalinly tells tho following tale, ns to the manner in wliioh Trobua was enabled 
to defeat tlio Germans. •* Wliou the war began there, a grievous famine prevailed throughout 
the surrounding oountry; but n. heavy shower of rain and corn fell together, so that in some 
places wore groat heaps of it made by its own descent. At this prodigy, all wore so astonished 
that at first they dared not touch the corn to satisfy their hunger, hut being at length, forced to It 
by necessity, which expels all fear, they made bread of it, whioh not only allayed thoir hunger, 
but enabled them to gain the victory with g^eat 0080 .” Zoslnras, it will be roodled, was a pagan, 
but obviously tho Christians hod no monopoly of the belief in miracles, In the fifth oentory 
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reduced the people named Blemyes , 1 who had taken the cities of Ooptoa 
and Ptolemais. He concluded a peace with the king of Persia, and on his 
return through Thrace he bestowed lands on a body of two hundred thou* 
sand Bastarnte, and on some of the Gepidee, Vandals, and other tribes. He 
triumphed for the Germans and Blemyes on his return to Borne, 

A prince so just and upright, and at the same time so warlike as Probus, 
might have been expected to nave no competitors for empire 5 yet even lie 
had to take the field against rival emperors. The first of these was Satur- 
ninua, whom he himself had made general of the East, a man of both talent 
and virtue, and for whom he had a most oordial esteem. But the light* 
minded and turbulent people of Alexandria) on ocoasion of liis entry into 
tlieir city, saluted him augustus; and though he rebooted the title aud re¬ 
tired to Palestine, he yet, not reflecting on the generous nature of Probus, 
deemed that he could no longer live in a private station. Ho therefore 
assumed the purple, saying with tears to his friends that the republic had 
lost a useful man, and that his own ruin and that of many others was inev¬ 
itable. Probus tried in vain to induce him to trust to his clemency. A 
part of his troops joined those sent against him by the emperor; he was 
besieged in the castle of Apamen, and taken and slain. 

After the defeat of Saturninus, two officers, named Prooulus and Bonosus, 
assumed the purple in Germany. They were both men of ability, and the 
emperor found it neoessary to take the field against them in person. Pro- 
oulus being defeated fled for suooour to the Franks, by whom he was betrayed, 
and lie fell in battle against the imperial troops. Bonosus held out for some 
time, but having received a deoisive overthrow, he hanged himself. As he 
had been remarkable for his drinking powers, one who saw him hanging 
oned, “There hangs a jar, not a man. Probus treated the families of both 
with great humanity . 0 


TUB ISAUHIAN ROBBEBB 

In the year 278 the Isaurian marauders were reduoed to submission. 
Zosimus gives us an account of the incident that led up to the capture of 
tlieir oity of Crymna. “ There was an Isaunan named Lydius,” lie says, 
“who had been a robber from liis youth, and with a gang like himself hail 
committed depredations throughout Pamphylia and Lycia. This gang being 
attacked by the soldiers, Lydius, not being able to oppose the whole Homan 
army, retreated to a place in Lyoia called Ciymna, whioh stands on a preoi- 
pioe and is Beamed on one side by large and deep ditches. Finding many 
who had fled there for refuge, and observing that the Romans were very 
intent on the siege and that they bore the fatigue of it with groat resolu¬ 
tion, he pulled down the houses, and making the ground fit for tillage, sowed 
com for the maintenance of those that were in the town. But the number 
being so great that they were in need of muoh more provisions, ho turned 
out of the place all that were of no service, both male and female. 

w The enemy, perceiving liis design, forced them baok again, on which 
Lydius threw them headlong into the trenches that surrounded the walls, 
where they died. Having done this, he constructed a mine from the town 
beyond the enemy’s camp, through which he sent persons to steal oaUlo and 
other provisions. By these means he provided for die besieged a consider¬ 
able time, until the affair was discovered to the enemy by a woman. 


1 Thta people Inhabited the mountains between Upper Egypt and the lied Sea. 
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Lydius, however, still did not despond, but gradually retrenched bis men in 
their wine, and gave them a smaller allowance of corn. But this not answer¬ 
ing the end, he was at length driven to such straits that he killed all that 
were in the town, except a few of his adherents sufficient as he thought to 
defend it, and some women, whom he ordered to be in oommon among them 
all. But when he had resolved to persevere against all dangers, there hap¬ 
pened at length this aooident. There was with him in the town a man who 
was expert in making engines, aud in using them with suoh dexterity that 
when Lydius ordered him to shoot a dart at anv of the enemy, he never 
missed his aim. It happened that Lydius had ordered him to hit a particu¬ 
lar person, whom either accidentally or on purpose he missed, for which he 
stripped and scourged him severely, and moreover threatened him with 
death. 

« The man was so exasperated on aooount of the blows he had received, 
and so affrighted at the menaces, that he took an opportunity to steal out of 
the town; and falling in with some soldiers to whom he gave an account 
of his actions and sufferings, he showed them an aperture in the wall 
through which Lydius used to inspeot all that was done in their camp, and 
promised them to shoot him as ho was looking through it in his usual 
manner. The commander of the expedition on this took the man into 
favour, who, having planted Ins engine, and placed some men before him 
that ho might not be disoovered by the enemy, took aim at Lydius as he 
looked through the aperture, and with a dart shot him and gave him a 
mortal wound. He had no sooner received tins wound than he beoame still 
more strict with some of his own men. Having enjoined them upon oath 
never to surrender the place, he expired with muon struggling.”4 

Notwithstanding the admonition of tho dying ohief, the city capitulated 
presently to Probus. In the same year the Blemyes of Nubia were expelled 
from Upper Egypt. And, os the wars on the Rhine had been followed by 
the settlement o! numbers of oaptive German! iu Gaul and Britain* so in the 
year 279 largo bodies of Bastarnro, a Germanio tribe which was giving ground 
before the advancing Gotha, were transplanted to Mcesia and Thraoe, with a 
view to the romanisotion of those provinces. 

But gradually the disgust of the soldiers at the laborious tasks to which 
they were set, suoh as agriculture, the draining of swamps, and the laying 
out of vineyards, objects which the excellent emperor pursued with the utmost 
zeal, grew to bo a menace to his personal safety. As early as the summer of 
282, mutinous troops in Reetia and Norioum had forced m. Aurelius Oarus, 
a Dalmatian general and a native of Narona, who had always been on friendly 
terms with Probus, to oome forward as a rival emperor j and m the Ootober 
of the same year Probus himself was slain by Iris own soldiers, in a revolt 
that broke out suddenly, after the fashion common in this century* among 
the men employed in digging a canal at Siimium, 


Cabus, Numbbianus, and Caiunus (282-285 a.d.) 

Carus, the now emperor, an old man of stern temper, set about the war 
with Persia in earnest. Tho elder of his sons, the oeesar M. Aurelius 
Comma, managed the affairs of Rome and Gaul, and the emperor, accom¬ 
panied by M. Aurelius NumerianuB, the other orosar, set out before the end 
of 282 for Asia, where he gamed some considerable successes. Favoured by 
the internecine disorders of the Persian Empire, he first brought Armenia 
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once more under the dominion of Home, in the year 288 j and then piooeeded 
to reconquer Mesopotamia. At length Ctesiphon itself fell into the hands 
of the Romans. But the army had no derive to follow the emperor into the 
interior of Iran, and Cams perished, apparently by a conspiracy among the 
officers of high rank, in December, 288. Hie son Kumerianue fell ill during 
the retreat of the army to the Bosporus (284) ; and when, at the beginning 
of September, one part of the force reached Chaloedon and the other 
Perinthus, the soldiers discovered that the young emperor, who had accom¬ 
panied the latter body, was dead. His father-in-law, Arrius Aper, prrotorirm 
prefeot, who then tried to win the people for himself, was arrested on a 
strong suspicion of having murdered him. 

Meanwhile the officers at Chaloedon, taking into consideration the prof¬ 
ligate and disgraceful conduct of the youthful ooosar, Carmus, at Rome, pro¬ 
claimed Diodes, the commander of the imperial body-guard, emperor on 
September 17th, 284. 

This general, who was at that time thirty-nine years of age, was bom in 246, 
at Doolea or Dioeleu, near Scodra, in Dalmatia, of humble parents. IIo owed 
his promotion to his extraordinary ability and exceptional intellectual gifts. 
Though addicted, like all his oomrodes, to the superstition of the age, he was 
superior to them all in administrative capacity, as in penetration, discretion, 
ana resolution. Having slam Aper before his tribunal—whether from 
motives purely superstitions or, as the pessimistic criticism of our day would 
have it, as an accomplice in his own designs, he took up the dynastic war 
against Carmus, under the name of Aurelius Valerius Diooletianus. It 
ended in favour of Diooletian, after a somewhat protracted struggle, by ft 
battle on the lower Morgue (Morava), in whioh, while the fortune of the day 
hung yet undecided, an officer whose wife had been seduced by the Roman 
d4bauoh6, struck Carmus down in the thick of the fray (summer of 285).& 





CHAPTER XLI. NEW HOPE FOR THE EMPIRE: THE AGE 
OP DIOCLETIAN AND CONSTANTINE 

11 Diocletian Inaugurated . . . the -period ol the Partnership Em¬ 
peror a. Him sol! borne to power by something not very unlike a 
mutiny of tho troops on the Persian frontier, bo nevertheless repre¬ 
sented and gave voice to the passionate longing of tho world that the 
ago of mutinies might cease With this intention he remodelled 
the Internal constitution of the state and moulded it into a bureau¬ 
cracy so strong, so stable, so wisely organised, that It subsisted 
virtually the same for more than a thousand years, and by its endur¬ 
ance prolonged for many ages the duration of the Byzantine Empire." 

— Hodgkin.* 

DIOCLETIAN APPOINTS MAXIMIAN OO-BEGENT 

From what we know of Diocletian, he hod aspired to the throne long 
before Mb acoeBsion, and maintained the power he had won by military foroe. 
Soon after the death of Carinua, ho appointed hiB oollengue Maxim Ian as 
ornsar or assistant in the government (289), either because the latter bad 
been initiated into his ambitions plans, or perhaps because Diocletian, on 
aooount of the almost uninterrupted war carried on in the remote parts of 
the kingdom, saw the necessity of a divided rule and of a second seat 
of government in the neighbourhood of the threatened provinces. Max- 
imian, whom the emperor shortly afterwards invested with the title of 
augustus and ohargea with the government of the West of the empire, 
generally lived in Augusta Trevirorum (Treves) or in the town of Arelate 
(Arles) in tho south of Franoe; whilst Diocletian raised Nioomedia in 
Bitliynia to he the oapilol of the East, and, as often as circumstances allowed, 
took up Mb residence there. 

Maximian was, like Diocletian, a good general and a brave soldier, but 
differed from lum essentially in his want of education and refinement. As 
he felt tho superiority of Diocletian and was led by him, the results of a 
divided government were not very perceptible in the first years. At first 
Diocletian was principally engaged in war with the Persians, who had again 
invaded the kingdom ; Maximian found sufficient oooupation for his martial 
activity in Gaul and Britain. In the first-named oountry, Maximian had at 
the very beginning to suppress a terrible insurrection of the peasants, 
oooasioned by the internal condition of the pro vino e. In Gaul, even in 
Crasar’s time, the same oppressive conditions existed amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants, which afterwards were to be found in all the states of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, and these conditions become still more burdensome under 
the Roman Empire. 

B. w.— vol. vi. 2v 
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The entire nation was split up into three olasHes : a landed nobility 
which had usurped the government; a clergy who formed a caste and 
compelled the poor to contribute to their maintenance and comfort; and the 
townspeople and peasants who, as the two other dosses managed to ovoid 
public burdens, had to meet all the expenses of the administration unaided 
and were also exposed to the harshest despotism and exaction. Want and 
misery finally drove the peasants to despair, and under the name of Bagoudne, 
or banditti, they began an insurrection which may be plaoed on a level with 
the most terrible peasant wars which find a plaae m history. They assembled 
and gathered round them all manner of slaves and rabble, and roamed about 
in great hordes, ravaging and plundering. Soon all the roads were unsafe, 
commeroe oeased, and even the large towns were destroyed or pillaged by 
the enraged hordes. Maximian had to wage a regular war with the 
Bitgaudm, and cut down whole troops of them. In this manner ho restored 
peace, but only for a short time j for the cause of the misory of the unfortu¬ 
nate peasants was not removed, and the insurrection and devastations of 
the Bagaudie lasted until the fall of the Roman dominion in Gaul. 

Maximian had to hasten the suppression of internal disturbances for he 
needed Ina army to fight the barbarians. At that time the Franks and 
Saxons, who lived on the North Sea, and lmd learned shipbuilding from tlio 
Romans, began then* piratical expeditions into Gaul and Britain, whilst their 
predatory excursions continued on land, In order to meet this new evil, 
Maximian prepared a fleet for the guarding of the channel, and. gave it 
into the hands of a capable seaman, the Netherlander Carausius. The latter 
made use of the command entrusted to him to make friends for himself in 
Britain by means of the booty seized from the barbarians, to excite tho 
troops there to rebellion and set up himself as emperor. Maximian marched 
against him, failed in his enterprise, and had to concede to tlio usurper tho 
title he had assumed, as well as the government of Britain (280). Carausius 
remained in undisturbed possession of the island, until one of his generals, 
AUeotus, murdered him and seized the government (298). 


THIS FOURFOLD DIVISION OF POWER 

The situation of the empire in the East was also very oritioal. Diocletian 
not only had to make war against the Persians but also to fight tho people 
of the Danube j and as in Britain, a usurper also arose in Egypt, Aofiilleus 
by name. This state of affairs compelled the emperor Diocletian to alter the 
entire organisation of the empire (292). He consulted his colleague Max- 
imian about this important step, but m taking it showed not the slightest 
regard for the Roman senate, which lie never thought worthy of attention. 
In his new organisation, Diocletian endeavoured to further the prompt intro¬ 
duction of necessary measures and thereby to anticipate all disturbances and 
insurrections, and carried still further the division of the imperial power 
begun at the appointment of Maximian. But as ho was not in the least 
molmed to lessen his own authority, he only appointed as his oo-rulors men 
on whose respect and obedience he oould rely, 

The change which he undertook to introduce into the government of the 
empire was therefore entirely based on his personal relations with liis 
co-rulers. For this reason alone it oould not possibly have been of any 
duration, even if it had not stood in direct opposition to the prejudices of tho 
Romans [which latter, indeed, now had but alight influence]. The newly 
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oliosen co-i ulers were the generals Valerius and Conatautius Chlorus. They 
received the title of C&asar, and were thus in outward rank both subordi¬ 
nate to the two augtisti, Diocletian and Maximian. Constantins was as¬ 
signed to Maximian and received the government of Spain* Gaul} and 
Britain, whilst Maximian took Italy and Africa under his immediate super¬ 
intendence ; Galerius was entrusted with the administration of Thrace, 
Illyricura, and Greeoe and appointed to be coadjutor to Diooletian, who 
retained the East for himself. Each of the four regents had therefore his 
appointed provinces to govern, and liis appointed boundaries to defend j yet 
each could deal with the affairs of government and lead the troops in the 
provinces of the others j also the commands of either of the four emperors 
held good in all provinces, and generally all four regents were considered 
as one. 

Four oourts, four imperial armies, and a fourfold military government 
were necessarily very oppressive for the empire. Unfortunately, in oonse- 
quenoe of this now organisation, the number of officials was also considerably 
increased and the divisions of the provinces multiplied, so that not only 
the entire administration proceeded with much delay and difficulty, but 
for the first time its despotic oharaoter was muoh felt even in the smallest 
districts and towns. All this must have been the more oppressive, as Diocle¬ 
tian permanently introduced Eastern forms of government. Until his time 
the outward appearanoe of the emperor, his position with regard to the nation 
and the oourt, had only had a passing air of orientalism, but with Diocletian 
this oharaoter of the government was firmly established for all time to come. 
The ordering of the oourt and the official hierarchy were, so to speak, estab¬ 
lished by law, the relations between the classes from thenceforth formed, as 
it wore, the soul of the state, and the head of the empire was outwardly 
separated from the nation by n great gulf. Prom Diooletian the white ban¬ 
deau or diadem, borrowed from the East, became the distinctive sign of the 
ruler, whilst formerly the purple raiment had been the sole sign. Diocletian 
and Mb next suooessor, besides this, introduced the remaining oriental regal 
ornaments. [The emperor Aurelian bad, indeed, set them the example here.] 

Now came the gloomy period when honour and consideration, power ana 
influence, were entirely dependent on the oourt, when the services rendered 
to the person of the emperor were considered before all other services, when 
all patriotism and all effort for the general good disappeared. As is the case 
in me East up to the present time, everything beoame the ruler’s property, 
the oourt and the officials consumed all private wealth, and Boon none 
oould attain to distinctions and wealth but the servants of the court and 
the officials. 

Out of the four regents, three were equally brave, but equally harsh and 
cruel j Constantins Chlorus alone was of a milder disposition, and diBtin* 
guished by birth, education, and culture. The latter was now commissioned 
to reunite Britain with the empire. He did not find the task easy, and was 
only able to accomplish it after some yeel's. Besides this, Constantius, as 
wen as the three other emperors, had to fight against barbarians and insur¬ 
gents. A war with Persia was most honourable for the Roman Empire i like 
nearly nil Parthian wars Binoe Nero’B time, it was caused by the succession 
to the Armenian throne. Diooletian had placed a Roman protSgd in Arme¬ 
nia as king. The latter banished the Persian king Nurses I, and the result 
was a war (294), the conduct of which Diooletian and Galerius undertook 
together. The latter, by Mb carelessness, brought on himself n temblc defeat 
in the same region where Crassus had onoe been annihilated. He afterwards 
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obliterated fclie disgrace by a brilliant victory, and obliged the Persians to 
make a peaoe, by which they not only relinquished several provinces on the 
Tigris but for the first time liad to renounce all claim to Mesopotamia. Dio- 
oletian secured the newly acquired lands of the eastern border by erecting 
considerable fortifications. He now stood at the height of hiB fortune. 1 
Meanwhile Maximian had subdued the warlike Quinquegentiani which had 
been exceeding terror in. Africa. 


DIOOI/BTIAN PERSECUTES THE 0HKISTIAN8 

Soon after the end of the Persian War, Diooletian ordered a persecution 
of the Christians (308), the harshness of wluoh would be incomprehensible 
in such a sagacious ruler if we did nob know, from other actions, how jeal¬ 
ously he watched ins authority. Every act of disobedionoe, every attempt 
at rebellion, he punished with inexorable severity and cruelty, often in n 
paroxysm of rage giving orders whioh had the most fatal results. For in¬ 
stance, in Egypt, after the defeat of the usurper Aoliilleus, lie exterminated 
all the latter’s adherents and destroyed entire towns, the inhabitants of 
whioh had shown themselves insubordinate. When a oertcun Eugenius had 
set himself up os emperor in Syria, he oaused the inhabitants of Antioch to 
expiate this presumption by suffering revolting cruelties, nlthough they had 
helped to suppress the insurrection and lind killed the rebel. 

Diooletiairs persecution of the Christians at first only struck at the 
Christians in the army. Latterly, whenever they had to witness n heathen 
sacrifice they lmd fastened the sign of the cross to their helmets, so as to 
prevent the raising of the devil, which, according to their belief, took 
place at the inspection of the entrails of the victim; they thereby roused 
the anger of one of the high priests, and lie inoitod tlie emperor against 
them. Nevertheless Diooletian did not yet determine on oruol measures, as 
he was wise and thoughtful enough to perceive that tlie now sect could not 
be rooted out, on account of its wide diffusion, and tliat to persecute it would 
occasion dangerous disturbances throughout the kingdom. On tliiB aocount 
he would not have determined on a general persecution had not Golerius, 
who was passionately attached to the mystical fantasies of the Phrygian wor¬ 
ship, drawn him into it by every sort of intrigue. Even then his orders 
were directed less against the persons of the Christians than against their 
religion and against the acknowledgment of their congregation as a body. 

The Christians were to fill no public offioes, and not to seek justioo before 
tiie tribunals; their churches weie to bo closed or pulled down, Grosses and 
piotures of Christ were not allowed. This ordinance was publicly posted 
up in Nicomedia, where Diocletian and Galerina were. A man of groat 
distinction among the Christians tore it down in full daylight with loud 
mockery, and it was only then that Diooletian, who, as soon ns ho thought 
ilia imperial dignity touched, became terribly cruel, gave freo scope to a 
cruel persecution of individuals, His rage was further increased by a fire in 
the imperial palace, whioh, ns it seems not unjustly, waB attributed to the 
Ohnstians. The execution of the imperial orders was left to the soldioi'B 
and the populace, and a number of Christians suffered death. These extreme 
measures were restricted to the East, to Africa, and to the south of Europe. 

[i Diocletian's administrative system was efficient; but the multitude of offloloJa and the ex¬ 
penses of tlie four imperial courts weighed heavily upon tho people. The arrangement for the 
snooesslon was also defective. Nevertheless Diocletian added Btrongth to the empire and gave It 
a new lease of Ufo.] 
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ABDICATION OB' DIOCLETIAN AND UAXIMlANj THE TWO NEW O/ESAHS 



Soon after the beginning of this persecution Diooletian fell ill, and his 
illness, whioh lasted almost a year, beoame so dangerous that the news of 
his death was repeatedly spread, When he reoovered, traces of a weakening 
of intellect often showed themselves, and made it impossible for him to con¬ 
tinue to conduct the busineBB of administration. Therefore in May, 305, 
he laid down the government, and at the same time Maxim ian did likewise, 
Galerius having previously extorted from hun a promise to abdicate. 

The two crosars, Galerius and Conatantius Clilorus, were then acolaimed 
as emperors. The former immediately named two new crosars without 
consulting his oo-rulers, but in so doing 
paid no heed to either Maxiiman’B son 
Maxentius, or the son of Conatantius, 
afterwords the emperor Constantine the 
Great. It is probable that his own father 
did not deem the former worthy to 
ascend the throne; the latter had already 
distinguished himself in. the field, and 
possessed the favour of Diooletian, but he 
was aUo friendly towards the Christians, 
and seemed dangerous to Galerius, The 
new orosars were rough officers, undis¬ 
tinguished by any superiority of merit. 

One of thorn, Severus, received the gov¬ 
ernment of Afrioa and Italy] the other, 

Maximinus, was invested with Syria and 
Egypt. 

Diooletian and Maxhnian, in abdicat¬ 
ing, secured themselves in the possession 
of considerable property and peculiar 
revenues. Maxiinian oould not aooustom 
himself to the tranquillity of private life 
and seized the first opportunity to resume 
the purplo. Diooletian on tne contrary 
returned to his own country, Dalmatia, 
and lived there until his death (818) as a 
private person at Salona. On his prope rty 
in the vicinity of the present Spalatro, 
he oooupied himself with gardening and 
with the erootion of enormous buildings, 
the remains of whioh show us that aroni- 


Dioctetian 
(F rom ft bast In tbs YoUwn) 


tecture had entirely lost its noble oharaeter, and that attempts were made to 
supply the place of the taste of the olden times by elaboration and splendour. 

Constantius Chlorus, whose health had long been failing, died a year 
after the abdication of Diocletian (806). Before his death he had ear¬ 
nestly commended his son Constantine to the army, and as soon as Constan- 
tius was dead it proclaimed his son emperor, Galerius was at first in great 
anxiety, but was satisfied when Constantine agreed to oontent himself 
with the title of Caosar, granting Severus, as the elder man, the honours of 
an augustus or emperor, Constantine was the son of Helena, a woman of 
humble origin. Constantins had divorced her by command of the empetors 
Diooletian and Moximian in 292, in order to marry Theodora. 
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STRUTS AMONG THIS RULERS 

In the autumn of the same year, the relatione of the rulers of the empire 
again changed. Galerius and Severus, by their oppressive measures, had 
roused the anger of the citizens and soldiers of Rome. They rebelled and 
proclaimed Maxentius, the son of Maximian, emperor.* 

Zosunus declares that Maxentius incited the rebellion, moved thereto 
by jealousy of Constantine, a quite plausible supposition. u When Constan¬ 
tine's effigy according to oustom was exhibited at Rome,” he says, “ Maxentius, 
the son ofMaximian, could not endure the sight of Constantine's good fortune, 
■who was the son of a harlot, while himself, who was the son of so great an 
emperor, remained at home in indolence, and his father's empire was enjoyed 
by others. He therefore associated with himself in the enterprise Marcel- 
lianus and Marcellus, two military tribunes, and Luoianus, who distributed 
the swine's flesh with which the people of Rome were provided by the 
treasury, and the court-guards called prmtonani. By them lie was promoted 
to the imperial throne, having promised liberally to reward all that assisted 
him in it. For this purpose they first murdered Ahellius, because he, being 
prefect of the city, opposed their enterprise. 

“When Galerius learned this,” Zosimus continues, “ho sent Severus 
CBasal* against Maxentius with an army. But while he advanced from Milan 
with several legions of Moors, Maxentius corrupted Ins troops with money, 
and even the prefect of the court, Anullinus, and thereby conquered him 
with great ease. On which SeveruB fled to Ravenna, which is a strong and 
populous city, provided with neoessarieB sufficient for himeolf and soldiers. 
When Maximian 1 knew this, he was doubtless greatly ooncernod for his 
son Maxentius, and therefore, leaving Luconia where he then was, he went 
to Ravenna, binding that Severus could not by any means be forced out of 
this city, it being well fortified and stored with provisions, he deluded him 
with false oaths, and persuaded him to go to Rome. But on his way thither, 
coming to a place called the Three Tnbern©, he was taken by a stratagem of 
Maxentius. [Hoping to save his life, he renounced the dignity of emperor j 
notwithstanding whioh he waal immediately executed. Galerius oould not 
patiently endure these injuries done to Severus, and therefore resolved to go 
from the east to Romo, and to punish Maxentius as he deserved. On liis 
arrival in Italy, he found the soldiers about him so troaoherous, that he 
returned into the east without fighting a battle. ”4 

On the retreat from Italy, after this unsuooeBsful foray, Galerius 
allowed his army to oornunt the moBt horrible outrages and thereby gained 
the deadly hatred of all the inhabitants of the peninsula. Meanwhile, 
Maximian had gone to Gaul to ally himself with Constantino against Gnle- 
itub. He married his daughter Rausta to the young otssar and invested 
him with the title of Augustus, but did not attain hie speoial object, as 
Constantine did not consider it wise to allow himself to bo drawn into open 
war with Galenus. Soon after this, Maximian quarrelled with liis own son, 
again tried without success to win over Constantine, and then formed the 
strange resolve to betake himself to Galerius. 

The latter had long thought of naming his old friend and comrade, 
Lioinius, as augustus, and had just dragged Diocletian from his retirement 
and induced him to journey to Fminonia, to help celebrate the promotion of 

C 1 Maximian had renounced the purple roluotantly at the bidding of TMooletlun, and liad 
probably never been aontent to remain In retlremont. His attomptad resumption ol authority 
was ultimately to cost bim his life, as we alml! Bee,} 
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Lioimus m the most brilliant manner. He also made use of Max liman’a 
unexpected appearance, and so Liounus was proolaimed august us in the 
presence of three emperors (807). 

As Maximian found no help in Galerius, he immediately afterwards re¬ 
signed the purple for the second time. From Pannonia he returned to his 
son-in-law in Gaul, who received him in a friendly manner, and during 
his absence on a campaign against the Germans intrusted him with a share 
in the government. Maxim ion, who was manifestly suffering from senility, 
formed the ridiculous idea of using tliis opportunity to overthrow his son-in- 
law and forcibly supersede him, although naturally neither the country of 
Gaul, now almost entirely Christian, nor the troops of Constantine, can have 
been in the least disposed to prefer him to their former master. When 
Maximian really made this foolish attempt, he was easily vanquished by 
Constantine and taken prisoner. Two years later, when he had made an 
attempt on the life of Constantine, the latter had him strangled (810). 

Of the six emperors, Moximian, Galerius, Maximin, Maxentius, Constan¬ 
tine, and Lioinius, only one had thus passed away; but another had already 
arisen in Afrioa and had established himself in possession of the government. 
This was Alexander, a wretched old man who had himself proolaimed em¬ 
peror by the troops. He maintained his position for three years, and was 
then in 811 overthrown and killed by Maxentius, who sent a skilled general 
and a picked army against him. Galenus died at about the same time. 
Maximrn and Lioinius divided his dominions among them. Now only four 
emperors ruled the empire : Maximin, Lioinius, Maxentius, and Constantine; 
but there was no thought of friendly relations among them. 

It remained therefore for the one among them who possessed the most 
ability, strength, and skill to overthrow the others and to gain, undivided 
sway. This oould only be successfully effected by Constantine, whose 
dignified, judicious, and moderate demeanour deserves our greatest admira¬ 
tion. The oruoiftl point, that which must finally determine the issue of the 
struggle between the emperors, was the relation of each individual ruler to the 
Christians. In all parts of the realm the latter formed a very considerable 
number, they wore very closely united amongst themselves, their hierarchies 
and synods had remained unweakenodj whilst not only had the old system of 

g overnment long been undermined, but also the adherents to the old religion 
ad been divided by a orowd of different opinions and views, and were neither 
held together by an inward nor an external hierarchical union. Whoever 
therefore had the Christians in the empire on his side must Booner or later 
carry the victory over his oo-rulers. 

Galerius perceived this shortly before hie death, and had therefore issued 
an edict in his own name and those of his oolleagues, by which the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians ordered by Diooletian wsb arrested, and the bloody 
strife so often begun between the state and the ohuroh forever ended (811). 
Even Maxentius seems to have felt it j for he had soaroely bqoome master an 
Home before lie assured the Christians of toleration. But his entire conduct 
towards them contradioted the raildtermB of the ediot; the Christians could 
rely on him just ns little as the pagans. 


CONSTANTINE WAHB WITH MAXENTIUS 

Of the other emperors, only Constantine seemed to be sincerely attached 
to the Christians. For a long time he remained a pagan, but continually 
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Licinius m the most brilliant manner. He also made use of Maximum’s 
unexpected appearance, and so Licinius was proclaimed augustua in the 
presence of three emperors (807). 

As Maximian found no help in Galerius, he immediately afterwards re¬ 
signed the purple for the second time. From Pannonia he returned to liis 
son-in-law m Gaul, who received him in a friendly manner, and during 
his absenoe on a campaign against the Germans intrusted liim with a share 
in the government. Maximum, who was manifestly suffering from senility, 
formed the ridioulous idea of using this opportunity to overthrow his son-in- 
law and. forcibly supersede Inin, although naturally neither the country of 
Gaul, now almost entirely Christian, nor the txoopB of Constantine, can have 
been in the least disposed to prefer him to their former master. When 
Maximian really made this foolish attempt, he was easily vanquished by 
Constantine and taken prisoner. Two yeftra later, when he had made an 
attempt on the life of Constantine, tlio latter had him strangled (810). 

Of the six emperors, Maximian, Galerius, Maxmiin, Maxentius, Constan¬ 
tine, and Lioinius, only one had thus passed away; but another had already 
arisen in Afnoa and had established himself in possession of the government. 
This was Alexander, a wretched old man who had himself proclaimed em¬ 
peror by the troops. He maintained his position for three years, and was 
then in 811 overthrown and killed by Maxentius, who sent a skilled general 
and a picked army against him. GaleriuB died at about the same time, 
Mftximm and Lioinius divided his dominions among them. Now only four 
emperors ruled the empire : Maximin, Licinius, Maxentius, and Constantine; 
but there was no thought of friendly relations among them. 

It remained therefore for the one among thorn who possessed the moat 
ability, strength, and skill to overthrow the others and to gain undivided 
sway. This oould only be successfully effeofced by Constantine, whose 
dignified, judicious, and moderate demeanour deserves our greatest admira¬ 
tion. The oruoial point, that which must finally determine the issue of the 
struggle between the emperors, was the relation of each individual ruler to the 
Christians. In all parts of the realm the latter formed a very considerable 
number, they were very olosely united amongst themselves, their hierarchies 
and synods hod remained unweakened; whilst not only had the old system of 
government long been undermined, but also the adherents to the old religion 
had been divided by a orowd of different opinions and views, and were neither 
held together by an inward nor an external hierarchical union. Whoever 
therefore had the Christians in the empire on liis side must sooner or later 
oarry tlio victory over his oo-rulera. 

Galerius perceived this shortly before his death, and had therefore issued 
an edict in bis own name and those of hiB colleagues, by which the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians ordered by Diocletian was arrested, and the bloody 
strife so often begun between the state and the church forever ended (811). 
Even Maxentius seems to have felt it; for he had scarcely become master m 
Rome before he assured the Christians of toleration.^ But his entire conduct 
towards them contradicted the mild terms of the ediot; the Christians could 
rely on him juBt ns little os the pagans, 


CONSTANTINE WARS WITH MAXENTIUS 

Of the other emperors, only Constantine seemed to be sinoerely attached 
to the Christians. For a long time he remained a pagan, but continually 
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STRIPE AMONG THIS RULERS 

In the autumn of tlie same year, the relations of the rulers of the empire 
again changed. Galenas and Severus, by their oppressive measures, had 
roused tlie anger of the citizens and soldiers of Rome. They rebelled and 
proolaimed Maxentius, the son of Mnximian, emperor,& 

Zosimua declares that Maxentius incited the rebellion, moved thereto 
by jealousy of Constantine, a quite plausible supposition. “ When Constan¬ 
tine’s effigy according to custom was exhibited at Rome,” he says, “Maxentius, 
the son of Maximion, could not endure the sight of Constantine’s good fortune, 
who was the son of a harlot, while himself, who waa the son of so great an 
emperor, remained at home in indolenoe, and his father’s empire was enjoyed 
by others. He therefore associated with himself in tlie enterprise Maroel- 
lianus and Marcellus, two military tribunes, and Luoianus, who distributed 
the swine’s flesh with which the people of Rome were provided by the 
treasury, and the court-guards called preetoriani. By them lie was promoted 
to the imperial throne, having promised liberally to reward all that assisted 
him in it. For this purpose they first murdered Abellius, because he, being 
prefect of the city, opposed their enterprise. 

“When Gaierius learned this,” Zoeimus continues, “he sent Severus 
Ceesar against Maxentius with an army. But while he advanced from Milan 
with several legions of Moors, Maxentius corrupted his troops with money, 
and even the prefect of the court, Anullinus, and thereby conquered him 
with, great ease. On which Severus fled to Ravenna, which is a strong aud 
populous oity, provided with necessaries suffloient for himself and soldiers. 
When Maximian 1 knew this, he was doubtless greatly concerned for his 
son Maxentius, and therefore, leaving Lucania where be then was, he went 
to Ravenna. Finding that Severus could not by any meanB be forced out of 
thra city, it being Well fortified and stored with provisions, he deluded him 
with false oaths, and persuaded him to go to Rome. But on his way tliither, 
coming to a place colled the Three Tab era to, he was taken by a stratagem of 
Maxentius. [Hoping to save his life, he renounced the dignity of emperor j 
notwithstanding which he wasl immediately oxeouted. Gaierius could not 
patiently endure these injuries done to Severus, and therefore resolved to go 
from the east to Rome, and to punish Maxentius as he deserved. On hie 
arrival in Italy, he found the soldiers about him so treacherous, that he 
returned into the east without fighting a battle.” <* 

On the retreat from Italy, after this unsuccessful foray, Gaierius 
allowed his army to commit the most horrible outrages and thereby gained 
the deadly hatred of all tlie inhabitants of the peninsula. Meanwhile, 
Mftximian had gone to Gaul to ally himself with Constautlue against Gaie¬ 
rius. He married his daughter Fausta to the young ctesar and invested 
him with the title of Augustus, but did not attain liis special object, ns 
Constantine did not oonsider it wise to allow himself to bo drawn into open 
war with Gaierius. Soon after this, Mftximian quarrelled with his own son, 
again tried without success to win. over Constantine, Mid tlien formed tlie 
strange resolve to betake himself to Gnlerius. 

The latter had long thought of naming liis old friend and comrade, 
Lioiuius, as align stus, and had just dragged Diocletian from his retirement 
and induoed him to j’ourney to Pannonio, to help celebrate the promotion of 

[} Mnximian liad renounced the purple reluctantly at the bidding of Diocletian, and had 
probably never been oontent to romam In rotirament. Hla attempted resumption of authority 
was ultimately to cost him Ills life, ns we shall see.] 




OONSTANTINIS'S DEFEAT OF MAXENTIUS 
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showed himself friendly towards the Christians; and they were powerfully 
supported by the most influential ladies of the court. These were his wife 
Fauata, her mother Eutropia, but espeomlly tile mother of Constantine, 
Helena, who became celebrated by her great zeal for the teaching of the 
cross. Besides the good will of the Christians, Constantine had the great 
advantage that from the beginning he alone exhibited a care for law and 
order, whilst all his fellow-emperors showed only military violence and des¬ 
potic will. Moreover he alone seemed to he satisfied with his share of 
the empire ; the three other emperors, on the contrary, sought with utter 
recklessness to extend their provinces at the expense of theii co-rulers. 

The first whom the sagacious Constantine defeated was Maxentius, who 
from his speedy victory over Alexander had manifestly conceived too high 
an idea of his power, and in his arrogance decided to attack Constantine. 
That he was not in the least to be compared to him and that it was foolhardy 
to seek a quarrel with him, is shown by one glance at the lives of the two 
emperors. Maxentius liad never found himself at the head of an army in 
real warfare 5 he had continually enjoyed hie pleasures in idle tranquillity, 
and on account of his tyranny and cruelty he was loved by no one, save by 
his guards and ft small number of other troopB whom ho enriched by robbing 
the citizens. Constantino’s life, on the aontrary, had been one of constant 
exertion and discipline. He had served with distinction, first under Diode* 
tian, and then under Ins father Constantius, and had afterwards long con¬ 
tended against the Frankish peoples on the Rhine. The result of the wax' 
between the two emperors could not therefore be doubtful. 6 

Zosimus gives an interesting aooount of the struggle, with certain em¬ 
bellishments that do not detract from the aoouraoy of his main narrative. 
“Constantine,” he tells us, “had raised an army amongst the barbarians, 
Germans, and Celts, whom he had conquered, and likewise drawn a force 
out of Britain, amounting in the whole to ninety thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse. He marched from the Alps into Italy, passing those towns 
that surrendered without doing them any damage, but taking by storm 
those whioh resisted. While he was making this progress, Maxentius had 
collected a much stronger army, consisting 01 eighty thousand Homans and 
Italians, all the Tusoans 011 tlie sea ooast, forty thousand mon from Car¬ 
thage, besides what the Sicilians sent him j Ins whole force amounting to one 
hundred and seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse. 

“Both being thus prepared, Maxentius threw a bridge over tho Tiber 
[the Milvian bridge], which was not of one entire piooe but divided into 
two parts, the centre of the bridge being made to fasten with irons, whioh 
might bo drawn out upon oooasion. He gave orders to the workmen that, 
as soon os they saw the army of Constantine upon the juncture of the bridge, 
they should draw out the iron fastenings, that tho enemy who stood upon it 
might fall into the river. 

“ Constantine, advancing with his army to Rome, euoampod in a field 
before the city, which was broad and therefore convenient for cavftlry. 
Maxentius in the meantime shut himself up within the walls and sacrificed to 
the gods, and, moreover, consulted the Sibylline oracles concerning tho event 
of the war. Finding a prediction that, whoever designed any harm to the 
Romans should die a miserable death, lie applied it to himself, because he 
withstood those that came against Home, and wished to take it. His appli¬ 
cation indeed proved just. For when Maxentius drew out liis army before 
the city, and was marching over the bridge that he himself had oonstruoled, 
an infinite number of owls flew down ana covered the wall. 
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* l When Constantine saw tlnsi he ordered his men to stand to their arms. 
And the two armies being drawn up opposite to each other, Constantine 
sent his cavalry against that of the enemy, whom they charged with such im¬ 
petuosity that they threw them into disorder. The signal being given to the 
infantry, they likewise marched in good order towards the enemy. A furious 
battle having commenced, the Homans themselves, and their foreign allies, 
wore unwilling to risk their lives, as they wished for deliverance from the 
bitter tyranny with which they were hardened, though the other troops 
were slain in great numbers, Doing either trod to death by the horse or 
killed by the foot. 

“As long as the cavalry kept their ground, Maxentius retained some 
hopes, but when they gave way, he fled with the rest over the bridge into 
the city. The beams not being strong enough to hear so great a weight, 
they broke, and Maxentius, with the others, Was carried with the stream 
down the river. [The date of the battle was Ootober 27, 813.] 

“When the news of this victory was reported in the city,” Zosimus 
conohidoa, “none dared to show any joy for what had happened, because 
many thought it was an unfounded report. But when the head of Maxen¬ 
tius was brought upon a spear, their fear and dejection were changed to joy 
and pleasure. On tins occasion Constantine punished very few, and they 
wore only some few of the nearest friends of Maxentius, but he abolished 
the preotoriau troops, and destroyed the fortress in whioh they used to 
reside, 

Before the deoisive battle, Constantine had tried to win over the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Christians in his own and his adversaries’ army to his cause, and 
therefore the sign of the cross was made the principal ensign of the Homan 
army* Tlio report wtua spread that a shining cross with this inscription, 
“ By this sign thou shalt oonquer,” had appeared to him in the sky, ana that 
in the following night, Christ himself had commanded him in a dream to 
make the Bign of the cross his standard against the enemy. On the day 
before the battle, the orosB and the monogram of the redeemer appeared on 
the imperial standard, which from thenceforth hore the name of Labarum j 
and afterwards Constantine publioly announced that he had seen the cross iu 
the sky, and had conquered his enemy by the direct aid of God. 

After his victory over MaxontiuB the oharaofcer of Constantino changed, 
and his subsaquonfc proceedings often stand in opposition to the principles 
which ho publioly acknowledged. He went over to Christianity, although 
in prudent fashion, not formally nor irrevocably, and for this the Christian 
priests permitted and forgave him everything. The miserable senate, which 
lor n long time had ceased to be a governmental institution and to be con¬ 
sulted in affairs of state, deolarod him the first of the three emperors of the 
realm, and in this manner he passed naturally to the idea of undivided sway. 
Although ho made the oross the imperial standard, ho took part in. the heathen 
sacrifices, allowed himself to consult soothsayers, and boro the title of a. high 

E nost of the old religion as before. Moreover he postponed the rite of 
aptism until his death-bed, that he might puss, according to the tenoning 
of the priests at his court, into the next life washed oleon from all sin. 

From. Homo Constantine wont to Milan, 1 where he met Licmips and gave 
him his sister Constantin in marriage. Then he went to his province of 
Gaul, to repulse the German tribes which had again invaded the country j 
but Lioinius hastened to meet the emperor Maximin, who was trying to 

r 1 The city bora tlio Latin name of Mediolanum, Moxlmlan had made It the capital of Ills 
division of the empire.] 
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tamed of his perfidy j and the indignities offered at JSmona, on the frontiers 
of Italy, to the statues of Constantine, became the signal of disoord between 
the two princes. 

The first battle was fought near Cib&lis, a city of Pannonia, situated on 
the river Savus, about fifty miles from Sirmium. From the inconsiderable 
forces which in this important contest two such powerful monarohs brought 
into the field, it may be inferred that the one was suddenly provoked, and 
that the other was unexpectedly surprised. The emperor of the West had 
only twenty thousand, and the sovereign of the East no more than flve-and- 
tliirfcy thousand man. The inferiority of number was, however, compen¬ 
sated by the advantage of the ground. Constantine had taken post in a 
defile about half a mile in breadth, between a steep hill and a deep morass, 
and in that situation he steadily expected and repulsed the first attack of 
the enemy. He pursued his suooess, and advanced into the plain. But the 



veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the standard of a leader who had 
boon trained to arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile 
weapons on both sides were soon exhausted; the two armies, with equal 
valour, rushed to a oloser engagement of swords and spears, and the doubt¬ 
ful contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to a late hour of 
the evening, when the right wing, which Constantine led in person, made 
a vigorous and decisive charge. The judioious retreat of Licmius saved the 
remainder of his troops from a total defeat \ but when he oomputed ius lose, 
which amounted to more than twenty thousand men, he thought it unwie 
to pass the night in the presence of an active and victorious enemy. Aban¬ 
doning his camp and magazines, he marohed away with seoreoy and Uiiigenoe 
at the bead of the greatest part of hie cavalry, and woe soon removed beyona 
tlio danger of a pursuit. His diligence preserved his wife, bis 9°?* ™ 
treasures, which ho had deposited at Sirmium. 1 Liamms pasaed througn 
that oity, and breaking down the bridge on the Savus, hastened to collect 

[i glrmium wbs tlio capital of tha Pannonlan division of the empire.] 
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wrest from him his share of the empire, and had already seized the towns 
of Byzantium and Heraolea, or Perinthus. 

To the aoutli of Hadnanopolis there was a deoisive battle between the 
two emperors. Lioinius won it, and tradition has also attributed his victory 
to a divine miraolo, although the victor was m no way inclined towards 
Christianity. It is said tliftt an angel appeared to Lioinius and taught him 
a prayer, whioli ou liis awakening ho immediately caused to bo written out 
and distributed to the soldiers. This prayer was sung before the beginning 
of the battle and helped them to victory (818), Maxiimn flodj on the way 
lie took poison, which brought on a severe illness of which he died after groat 
tortures. With torriblo harshness and cruelty Lioinius prooeedod against 
the relations and friends of Maxirain. They were all put to death with¬ 
out moroy tmd tho widow and daughter of Diocletian, as well as the sons 
of Galerius and Soverus, perished ns saoriflees to the wanton brutality of 
Lioinius. b 


tm«JC-K4taa BimvismN oonstantinb akp litoisruB 

Tlio Roman world was now divided between Constantine and Lioinius, 
tho former of whom was mas tor of tlie West, and tho latter of tho East, It 
might porliapa have boon expoctocl that tho conquerors, fatigued with civil 
war and. oonnootod by a private ns well as a public alliance, would, have re¬ 
nounced, or at least would have suspended, any further designs of ambition» 
and yet a year had scarcely elapsed after the death of Maxinun, before the vic¬ 
torious emperors turned their arms against eaoh other. The genius, the suc¬ 
cess, and the aspiring temper of Constantine may seem to mark him out as 
the nggroHsor; bub tho porfldious oharaotor of Lioinius justifies tho most 
unfavourable suspioioiiB, and by the faint light which history refloots on tins 
fcvmmotion, we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts ngainst the 
authority of his colleague. 1 

OtmaLuilina had lately given his sister Auastasia in mamttgo to B&s- 
simius, a man of a considerable family and fortuno, and had elevated his 
now kinsman to tho rank of mosar. According to the system of govern- 
mont instituted by Diocletian, Italy and perhaps Afrioa woro designed for 
Ids departments in tho empire, But tho performance of tho promised favour 
wan either attended with bo much delay, or accompanied with ho many un¬ 
equal conditions, that tho fidelity of llassiauns was alionatod rather than 
Nomu’od by tho honourable distinction which ho had obtained. Ilia nomina¬ 
tion hud boon ratified by tho uonsont of Lioinius ; and that artful jn’inoo, by 
ll 10 moans of his cmiHsariou, soon contnvod to on tor into a secret and danger¬ 
ous correspondence with tho now ciusar, to irritate his discontent, and to 
urge him to tho rash ontorpriHO of extorting by violence what ho might in 
vain solicit from tho justice of Constantino. But tho vigilant emperor dis¬ 
covered tho ooimpivuuy beforo it was ripe for execution j and after solemnly 
renouncing the alliaiico of lhiHsianua, despoiled him of tho purple, and m- 
iUolod tli o doaorved puuiHlmiout on his truiiHOii and ingratitude. Tho haughty 
refusal of .Lieinius, whon Jig was required to dolivor up tlio criminals who 
had talom refugo in liifl doniinionH, oonfirinod tho suspicion a already ontor- 

f 1 liowovor, talum n different vlow. IIo says “ Tlio omplvc having Urns devolved 
on (?i»iiNtiuitlnci ami Lioinius, limy booh qimrwillod s not buoauso Lioinius giwo any oatiao for It, 
but Umt ConnlniitEuo, In his usual ninnnor, was unfaithful to bis agroemont, by ondoavoitrlng to 
alUmiito fiom Lioinius sumo nations that belonged to Ids dominions. By tills moans an opon 
riiiiLnru oiihiuuI aiul both proparod lor war.” Hut Zoslnius Is always liostuo to Constantino, and 
thin jirojiulliui must not bo ovoi looked.] 
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invested with the same dignity in the EaBt. In this double proportion of 
honours, the conqueror asserted the superiority of his arms and power. 

THE LONG TRTJOB BETWEEN THE EMPEBOBS ; REFORMS OF CONSTANTINE 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Lioinius, though it was embittered 
bv resentment and jealousy, by the reraembrauoe of recent injuries, and by 
the apprehension of future dangers, maintained however above eight years the 
tranquillity of the Homan world. As a very regular senes of the imperial 
laws oommenoes about this period, it would not be diffioult to transonbe the 
civil regulations whioh employed the leisure of Constantine. But the most 
important of his institutions are intimately oonnected with the new system 
of pohoy and religion, which was not perfectly established till the last and 
peaceful years of his reign. There are many of bis laws which, as they con¬ 
cern the rights and property of individuals and the practioe of the bar, are 
more properly referred to the private than to the pnblio jurisprudence of the 
empire; and he published many ediots of so local and temporary a nature 
that they would ill deserve the notice of a general history. 

Two laws may be seleotcd from the crowd—the one for its importance, 
the other for its singularity; the former for its remarkable benevolence, and 
the latter for its excessive severity. (1) The horrid practice, so familiar 
to the ancients, of exposing or murdering their newborn infants, was become 
every day more frequent in the provinqes, and especially in Italy. It was 
the effect of distress; and the distress was principally occasioned by the 
intolerable burden of taxes, and by the vexatious aa well as cruel prosecu¬ 
tions of the officers of the revenue against their insolvent debtors. The less 
opulent or less industiioua part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in on in¬ 
crease of family, deemed it an act of paternal tenderness to release their 
children from the impending miseries of a life whioh they themselves were 
unable to support. The humanity of Constantine, moved perhaps by some 
recent and extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him to address an 
edict to nil the cities of Italy, and afterwards of Airioa, directing immediate 
and sufficient relief to he given to those parents who should produce before 
the magistrates the ohilclren whom their own poverty would not allow them 
to educate. But the promise was too liberal, and the provision too vague, to 
offset any general or permanent benefit. The law, though it may merit 
soma praise, served rather to display than to alleviate the public distress. 
It still remains an authentic monument to contradict and oonfound those 
venal orators who were too well satisfied with their own situation to dis¬ 
cover either vice or misery under the government of a generous sovereign, 

(2) The laws of Constantine against rapes were dictated with small indyd- 
genoe for the moat amiable weaknesses of human nature j since the deserip- 
tion of that crime was applied not only to the brutal violence whioh com¬ 
pelled, but even to the gentle seduction which might persuade an unmarried 
woman, under the age of twenty-five, to leave the house of her parents. The 
successful raviehor was punished with death; and, aB if simple death was 
inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was eitker burned alive or tom in. 
pieces by wild beasts in the amphitheatre* The virgin’s declaration that 
she had been onri'Ied away with her own oonsent, instead of saving hex lover, 
exposed lier to share liis fate. The duty of a public prosecution was intrUBted 
to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid; and if the sentiments 
of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, and to repair by a 
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a new army in Dacia, and Thrace. In his flight he bestowed the precarious 
title of Ccescir on Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier. 1 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a second battle, no loss 
obstinate and bloody than the former. The troops on both sideB displayed 
the same valour and discipline; mid the victory was once more decided by the 
superior abilities of Constantine. 0 Liomius drew up his army [says Zosi- 
mus] in order of battle, extending from a mountain which la above the town 
two hundred stadia, as far as the junction of another river with the Hebrus s 
thus the armies continued opposite to each other for several days. Constan¬ 
tine, observing where the river was least broad, concerted this plan. Ho 
ordered his men to bring trees from the mountain, and. to tie ropes around 
them, aa if he intended to throw a bridge over the river for the passage of 
his army. By this stratagem ho deluded the enemy, and, ascending a hill 
on which were thick woous sufficient to oonceal any that wore in them, be 
planted there five thousand orohera and eight hundred horse. Having done 
this, he crossed the Hebrus at the narrowest place* and so surprised the enemy 
that many fled with all their speed, while others, who were amazed at his 
unexpected approaoh, were struck with wonder at his coming oyer so sud¬ 
denly. In the meantime, the rest of his army crossed llio river in security, 
and a great slaughter commenced. Nearly thirty thousand fell > and about 
sunset Constantine took their camp, while Lioimus, with all the foroos ho 
oould muster, hastened through Thrace to his ships.^ 

The loss of two bottles reduced the fierce spirit of Licinius to sue for 
peace. His ambassador Mistrianas was admitted to the audience of Constan¬ 
tine ; he expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, which 
are so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished; represented, in the most 
insinuating language, that the event of the war was still doubtful, whilst its 
inevitable oalamities were alike pernicious to both the contending parties; 
and declared, that he was authorised to propose a lasting and honourable 
peace in the name of the two emperors, hia masters. Constantine received 
the mention of Valens with indignation and contempt. 

“It was not for such a purpose,” he sternly replied, “that we have ad¬ 
vanced from the shores of the western ocean in an uninterrupted oourse of 
combats and viotories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, wo Bhouid 
accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. The abdication of Valens is 
the first article of the treaty.” It was necessary to aooept this humiliating 
oondition; the unhappy Valens, after a few days* reign, was deprived of the 
purple and of his life. As soon as this obstacle was removed, the tranquillity 
of the Roman world was easily restored. The suooessive defeats of Licinius 
had ruined his forces, but they had displayed his oourage and abilities. His 
situation was almost desperate, but the efforts of despair are sometimes for¬ 
midable ; and the good sense of Constantino preferred a great and oertalu 
advantage to a third trial of the ohanoe of amis. Ho consented to leave his 
rival, or, ns he again Btyled Licinius, hia friend and brother, in the possession 
of Thraoe, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; but the provinces of Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Groeoe were yielded to the Western Em¬ 
pire ; and the dominions of Constantine now extended from the confines of 
Ualedonia to the extremity of Peloponnesus, It was stipulated by the same 
treaty that three royal youths, the sons of the emperors, should be oallod to 
the hopes of the succession. Ciispus and the young Constantine were soon 
afterwards declared erasers in the West, while the younger Lioinvns was 

> Zoslinusri (l 2, pp 00, 01) gives a particular account of this battle, but the dOBcrlntiona of 
ZOBlams ate rhetorical rather than mUlttuy 
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OONSTA 3 JTINB AND LIOINIUS AGAIN AT WAIt 

In tliia exalted state of glory it was impossible that Constantine should 
any longer endure a partner in the empire. Confiding in the superiority of 
his genius and military power, he determined, without any previous injury, 
to exert them for the destruction of Lioinius, whose advanced age and 
unpopular vices seemed to offer a very eaBy conquest. But the old emperor, 
awakened by the approaching danger, deceived the expectations of his 
friends, as well as of his enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those 
abilities by which he had deserved the friendship of Gatorau and the im¬ 
perial purple, he prepared himself for the oontest, collected the forces of the 
East, and soon filled me plains of Hadrianopolis with his troops, and the straits 
of the Hellespont with nis fleet. The army con¬ 
sisted of 160,000 foot and 16,000 horse; and a a the 
cavalry was drawn, for the most part, from Phrygia 
and Cappadooia, we may conceive a more favourable 
opinion of the beauty of the horses than of the 
oourage and dexterity of their riders. The fleet 
was composed of 860 galleys of three ranks of oars. 

A hundred and thirty of these were furnished by 
Egypt and the adjacent coast of Africa. A hun¬ 
dred and ten sailed from the ports of Phoenicia and 
the isle of Cyprus; and the maritime oountrieB of 
Bithynia, Iomo, and Coria were likewise obliged 
to provide 110 galleys. The troops of Constantine 
were ordered to rendezvous at Thessalonioa; they 
amounted to above 120,000 horse and foot. The 
emperor was satisfied with their martial appearanoe, 
and his army contained more soldiers, though fewer 
men, than that of his eastern competitor, 

The legions of Constantine were levied in the 
warlike provinces of Europe j aotion had confirmed 
their discipline, victory liad elevated their hopes, 
and there were among them a great number of 
veterans who, after seventeen glorious campaigns 
under the same leader, prepared themselves to 
deserve an honourable dismission by a last effort of 
their valour. But the naval preparations of Con¬ 
stantine were in every respeot muoh inferior to 
those of Lioinius. The maritime cities of Greece 
sent their respective quotas of men and ships to 
the celebrated harbour of Pireeus, and their (From the A«h of gomudHiuo 
united forces consisted of no more then two hun¬ 
dred small vessels — a very feeble armament, if it is compared with those 
formidable fleets whioh were equipped and maintained by the republic) of ' 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War. Since Italy was no longer the seat 
of government, the naval establishments of Misenum and Ravenna had bean 
gradually negleoted; and as the shipping and mariners of the empire were 
supported by commerce rather than by war, it was natural that they should 
the most abound in the industrious provinces of Egypt Asia. It is only 
surprising that the eastern emperor, who possessed so great a superiority at 
sea, should have negleoted the opportunity of carrying an offensive war into 
the centre of his rival’s dominions. 
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subsequent marriage the honour of their family, they were themselves pun¬ 
ished by exile and confiscation- The slaves, whether male or female, who 
were convicted of having been accessory to the rape or seduotion, were burned 
alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture of pouring down their throats 
a quantity of melted lead. 

As the orime was of a publio kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers. The commencement of the notion was not limited to any term of 
years, and the consequences of the sentence were extended to the innocent 
offspring of such an irregular union. But whenever the offence inspires less 
horror Sian the punishment, the rigour of penal law is obliged to give way 
to the common feelings of mankind. The most odious parts of this ediot 
were softened or repealed in the subsequent reigns; and even Constantino 
himself very frequently alleviated, by partial acts of mercy, tlie stern temper 
of his general institutions. Suoh, indeed, was the singular humour of that 
emperor, who showed liimself as indulgent and even remiss in the execration 
of hi8 laws, as he was severe and even cruel in the enacting of them. It is 
scaroely possible to observe a more decisive symptom of weakness, either m 
the character of the prince or in the constitution of the government. 

The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the military 
defence of the empire. Orispus, a youth of the most amiable character, 
who had reoeived with the title of Crosar the command of the Rhine, dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his conduct in several victories over the Franks and 
Alamanni, and taught the barbarians of that frontier to dread the eldest 
son of Oonstontine and the graudson of Oonstantius. The emperor himself 
had assumed the more difficult and important province of the Danube. The 
Goths, who in the time of Claudius and AureHon had felt the weight of the 
Roman arms, respeoted the power of the empire, even in the midst of its 
intestine divisions. But the strength of that warlike nation was now 
restored by a peace of near fifty years; a new generation had arisen, who 
no longer remembered the misfortunes of ancient days: the Sarmations of 
the lake Meeofcis followed the Gothio standard, either as subjects or aa allies, 
and their united force was poured upon the countries of lilyrioum. Cam- 
pona, Margus, and Bononia 1 appear to have been the scenes of several mem¬ 
orable sieges and battles, and though Constantine encountered a very 
obstinate resistance, he prevailed at length in the oontest, and the Goths 
were compelled to purchase an ignominious retreat, by restoring the booty 
and prisoners they had taken. "Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy 
the indignation of tlie emperor. Ho resolved to chastise, as well ns to 
repulse, the insolent barbarians who had dared to invade the territories of 
Rome. 

At the head of Ins legions he passed over the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge whioh had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into tlie strongest 
recesses of Dacia, and when he had inflioted a severe revenge, oondosoendod 
to give peaoe to the suppliant Goths on condition that, as often os they were 
required, they should supply his armies with ft body of forty thousand soldiers. 
Exploits like these were no doubt honourable to Constantine, and beneficial 
to the Btate; but it may surely bo questioned, whether they can justify the 
exaggerated assertion of Eusebius that all Scythia, as far as the extremity 
of the north, divided as it was into so many names and nations of the most 
various and savage manners, had been added by lus victorious awns to tlie 
Roman Empire. 

1 The first of these plnaea Is now Old lludn, In Hungary , the second, Hnstolate, and the 
third, Btddla, or Wlddeu, in Mcoala on the Danube —Guizot 1 . 
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loss, retired to their respective harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
day, about noon, a strong south wind sprang up, which carried the vessels 
of Criepus against the enemy; and as the casual advantage was improved 
by hie skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete victory. A hundred 
and thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, and Araan- 
dua, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, esaaped with the utmost difficulty to 
Hie shores of Chaleedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open, a plentiful 
convoy of provisions flowed into the camp of Constantine, who hoa already 
advanced the operations of the siege. He constructed artificial mounds of 
earth of an equal height with the ramparts of Byzantium, The lofty towers 
winch were ereoted on that foundation galled the besieged with large stones 
and darts from the military engines, and the battenng-rams had shaken the 
walls in several places. If Liomius persisted much longer in the defence, he 
exposed himself to be involved m the ruin of the place. Before he was sur¬ 
rounded he prudently removed life poison and treasures to Chaleedon, in 
Asia i and as he was always desirous of associating oompamone to the hopes 
and clangers of liis fortune, he now bestowed the title of Oramr on Mar- 
tmianus, who exercised one of the most important offices of the empire. 

Suoli were still the resources, and such the abilities of Lioinius, that, 
after so many successive defeats, he ooUeoted in Bithynia a new army of 
fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity of Constantine was employed 
in the siege of Byzantium, The vigilant emperor did not, however, neg- 
leot the last struggles of his antagonist. A considerable part of Ins 
victorious army was transported over the Bosporus in small vessels, and 
tlio deoisivo engagement was fought soon after the landing, on the heights 
of Chrysopolis, or, as it is now called, Scutari. The troops of Liomius, 
though they were lately raised, ill armed, and worse disciplined, made head 
against their conquerors with fruitless but desperate valour, till a total 
defeat, and the slaughter of five-and-twenty thousand men, irretrievably 
determined the fate of their leader. Ho retired to Nioomedia, rather with 
the view of gaining some time for negotiation than with the hope of any 
effectual defence. Constantly his wife and the sister of Constantine, In¬ 
terceded with her brother in favour of her husband, and obtained from 
his policy rather than from his compassion a solemn promise, confirmed 
by an oath, that after the sacriiioe of Martmianua and the resignation of 
the purple, Lioinius himself should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in peace and affluence. The behaviour of Constantly and her 
relation to the contending parties, naturally reoall the remembrance of that 
virtu oub matron who was tne Bister of Augustus, and the wife of Antony. 
But the temper of mankind was altered 5 and it was no longer esteemed 
infamous for a Roman to survive his honour and independence. Licinius 
solicited and accepted the pardon of his offences, laid himself and his purple 
at the feet of his lord aud master, was raised from the ground with in¬ 
sulting pity, was admitted the same day to the imperial banquet, and soon 
afterward was sent away to Thessalomoa, which had been chosen for the 
place of his confinement. ? _ 

His confinement was soon terminated by death; and it is doubtful 
whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as 
a motive for hia execution.. According to the rules of tyranny he was 
aoousecl of forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians; but as he was never convicted either by his own 
conduct or by any legal evidence, we may perhaps he allowed, from his 
weakness, to presume his innocence. 
h. w, — YOfc, vi. 2 o 
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Instead, of embracing auch an active resolution* which might have changed 
the whole face of the war, the prudent Lioinius expected the approach of his 
rival in a camp near Haclinanopolis, whioh he had fortified with on anxious care 
that betrayed his apprehension of the ovent. Constantine directed his march 
from Theesalonioa towards that part of Thrace, till he found himself stopped 
by the broad and rapid stream of the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous 
army of Lioinius, whioh filled the steep asoento of the hill, from the river to 
the city of Htidrifpiopolis. Many days were spent in doubtful and distant skir¬ 
mishes j but at length the obstacles of the passages and of the attnok were 
removed by the intrepid oonduot of Constantine. In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, wlnoh, though it oan soaroely be 

S araUelecl either in poetry or romanoe, is oelebrated, not by a venal orator 
evoted to his fortune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. 
We are assured that the valiant emperor threw himself into the river Hebrus, 
aoeompamed only by twelve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror of his 
invincible arm he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 

The credulity of Zosimus prevailed so strongly over his passion that, 
among the events of the memorable battle of Hadnanopolis, be seems to have 
selected and embellished not the most important but the most marvellous. 
The valour and danger of Constantine are attested by a slight wound, wlnoli 
he received in the thigh j but it may be discovered, even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no less 
by the oonduot of the general than by the courage of the hero j that a body 
of five thousand archers marched round to occupy a thick wood in the roar 
of the enemy, whose attention was diverted by the construction of a bridge, 
and that Liciiuub, perplexed by bo many artful evolutions, was reluctantly 
drawn from his advantageous post to oombat on equal ground in the plain. 
The contest was no longer equal. Hib confused multitude of now levies was 
eiwily vanquished by the experienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. The fortified camp of Lioin- 
ius was taken by assault the evening of the battle j the greater pait of the 
fugitives, who hod retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves the next 
day to the discretion of the conqueror j and his rival, who oould no longer 
keep the field, confined himself within, the walls of Byzantium. 

Constantine besieges Byianthm 

The siege of Byzantium, whioh was immediately undertaken by Con¬ 
stantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
civil wars, the fortifications of thfi,t plaoe, so justly considered as the key 
of Europe and Asia, had been repaired and strengthened j and as long 
as Lioinius remained master of the sea, the garrison was much less ex¬ 
posed. to the danger of famine than the army of the besiegers. The naval 
commanders of Constantine were summoned to his oamp, and received his 
positive orders to foroe the passage of the Hellespont, as tho fleet of Lioinius, 
instead of seeking and destroying their feeble enemy, continued inactive 
in those narrow straits where its superiority of numbers was of little use 
or advantage. Orispus, the emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the exe¬ 
cution of this daring enterprise, whioh he performed with so much courage 
and success that he deserved the esteem, and most probably excited the 
jealousy, of his father. The engagement lasted two days i and in the even¬ 
ing of tho first, the contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual 
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150 acres of our own measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism 
is ereoted on the foundations of a Grecian republio ; but it may be supposed 
that the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency of the harbour to ex¬ 
tend their habitations on that side beyond the modern limits of the seraglio. 
The new walla of Constantine stretched from tha port to the Propontis 
across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia 
from the anoient fortification j and with the city of Byzantium they enclosed 
fiye of the seven hills which, to the eyes of those who approach Constan¬ 
tinople, appear to rise above eaoh other in beautiful order. About a century 
after the death of the founder, the new buildings, extending on one side up 
the harbour and on the other along the PropontiB, already covered the na£ 
row ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the seventh hill. The neces¬ 
sity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant 
inroads of the barbarians engaged the younger 
Theodosius to surround hiB capital with an adequate 
aud permanent enclosure of walls. From the 
eastern promontory to tile golden gate, the extreme 
length of Constantinople was about three Roman 
miles; the oiroumferenoe measured between ten 
and eleven; and the surface might bo oomputed os 
equal to about two thousand English acres. 

It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous 
exaggerations of modern travellers, who sometimes 
stretch the limits of Constantinople over the adja¬ 
cent villages of the European, and even of the 
Asiatic coast. But the suburbs of Pera and Galata, 
though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to 
he considered as a part of the city, and this addition 
may perhaps authorise the measure of a Byzantine 
historian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about four¬ 
teen Roman} miles for the oiroumferenoe of his 
native city. Snoli an extent may seem not unworthy 
of an. imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must 
yield to Babylon and Thebes, to anoient Rome, to 
London, and even to Paris. 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired to 
oreot an eternal monument of the glories of his 
reign, could employ in the prosecution of that great 
work the wealth, the labour, and all that yet re¬ 
mained of the genius of obedient millions. Some 
estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed 
with imperial liberality on the foundation of Con¬ 
stantinople, by the allowance of about £2,600,000 sterling for the con¬ 
struction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. The forests that 
overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white 
marble in the little island of Prooonnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stoqk of' 
materials ready to bo conveyed, by the convenience of a short water-carriage, 
to the harbour of Byzantium, A multitude of labourers and artificers urged 
the oonolusion of the work with inoessant toil; but the impatience of Con¬ 
stantine soon, discovered that, In the decline of the arts, the skill as well aa 
numbers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to the greatness of 
his designs. The magistrates of the most distant provinces were therefore 
directed to institute sdhools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards 
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Tlia memory of Lioiniua waa branded with infamy, Ins statues were 
thrown down, and by a hasty edict, of such miaohievous tendency that it 
was almost immediately corrected, all hie laws and all the judicial proceed¬ 
ings of his reign were at once abolished. By this victory of Constantino, 
the Homan world was again united under the authority of one emperor, 
thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided his power and provinces 
with Ilia associate Maximian. 


CONSTANTINE, BOLE RULER, IfOUNDB CONSTANTINOPLE 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from his drat assum¬ 
ing the purple at York to the resignation of Lioinius at Nicomedia, have 
been related with some minuteness and precision, not only as the events are 
in themselves both interesting and important, but still more as they contrib¬ 
uted to the decline of the empire by the expense of blood unci treasure, and 
by the perpetual inoreoso as well of the taxes as of the military establish¬ 
ment. The foundation of Constantinople and the establishment of the 
Christian religion were the immediate and memorable oonsequonoes of this 
revolution. 

But the prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in a single 
spot, was sufficient to justify the ohoioe of Constantine. But os some docent 
mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every age, been supposed to reflect a 
becoming majesty on the origin of great cities, the emperor was desirous of 
ascribing his resolution not so nauoli to the uncertain counsels of human 
policy as to tlie infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In one of 
Ins laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in obedience to the 
commands of God, ho laid the everlasting foundations of Constantinople; 
and though he has not oondesoended to relate in what manner the celestial 
inspiration was communicated to his mind, the defect of his modost silenoo 
baa been liberally aupplied by the ingenuity of snoooeding writers, who 
describe the nocturnal vision which appeared to the fancy of Constantine, 
as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the oity, 
a venerable matron sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, was 
suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned 
with all the symbols of imperial greatness. The monarch awoke, inter¬ 
preted the auspioious^ omen and obeyed,. without hesitation, the will of 
heaven. The day which gave birth to a oity or colony was celebrated by 
the Homans with such ceremonies as had been ordained by a generous super¬ 
stition ; and though Constantine might omit some rites wliioh savoured too 
strongly of their pagan origin, yet ho was anxious to leave a doop impres¬ 
sion of hope and respect on tlio minds of the spectators. On foot, with a 
laneo in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procossion, and directed 
the line wliioh was traoea as the boundary of the destined capital; till the 
growing circumference was observed with astonishment by the assistants, 
who at length ventured to observe that he had already exoeedod the most 
ample measure of a great oity. “ I shall still advance,” replied Constantine, 
“ till he, the invisible guide, who marches before me, thinks proper to stop,” 
Without presuming to investigate the nature or motivos of this extraordi¬ 
nary conductor, we shall content ourselves with the more humble task of 
describing the extent and limits of Constantinople, 

In tlie aotual state of the oity, the palace and gardens of the seraglio 
occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, and cover about 
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from the design of this history if we attempted minutely to describe the 
different buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to observe 
that whatever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to 
the benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within the 
walls of Constantinople. A particular description, composed about a oen~ 
tury after its foundation, enumerates a oapitol or school of learning, a 
oirouH, two theatres, eiglit public and 168 private baths, fifty-two portiooes, 
five granaries, eiglit aquoduots or reservoirs of water, four spacious halls 
for the mootings of the senate or courts of justice, fourteen ohurohes, four¬ 
teen palaces, and 4888 houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations. 


THE OLD METROPOLIS AND THIS NOT J ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE 

The populousnoss of this favoured city was the next and most serious 
objoot of the attention of its founder. In the darlc ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, tho remote and the immediate oonsequenoes of 
that memorable event were strangoly confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks and the credulity of tho Latins. It was assorted and believed that 
all the noble families of Romo, tho senate, and the equestrian order, with 
their innumerable attendants, hod followed their emperor to the banks of 
the Propontis s that a spurious raoo of strangers ana plebeians was left to 
possess tho solitude of ilia ancient capital, and that the lands of Italy, long 
since oonvorted into gardens, were at onoo deprived of oultivation ana 
inhabitants. In the oourse of this history such exaggerations will bo 
roduoed to their just value. Yet, since the growth of Constantinople can¬ 
not bo ascribed to the general increase of mankind and of industry, it 
must be admitted that this artificial colony was raised at the expense 
of the ancient cities of tho empire. Many opulent senators of Rome 
and of the eastern provinces were probably invited by Constantine to 
adopt for tlioir oountry tlio fortunate spot wliioh lie lmd chosen for his 
own rosidenoo. Tho invitations of a master are soaroelv to bo distinguished 
from commands 5 and the liberality of tlio emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedionco. Ho bestowed on his favourites tho palaoes which he 
bad built in tho several quarters of the eiby, assigned them lands and pen¬ 
sions for the support of tlioir dignity, and alienated the demesnes of Pontus 
and Asia to grant tho hereditary estates by tho easy tenure of maintaining 
a house in tho capital. But thoso enoouragemonts and obligations soon 
became superfluous, and wore gradually abolished, Wherever the seat of 
government is flxod, a oonsiderohb part _ of the publio revenue will be 
oxpendod by tlio prince himself, by his ministers, by tlio officers of justice, 
and by tlio domostios of the palaoo. Tlio most wealthy of the provinoiols 
will bo attraoted by the powerful motivos of interest and duty, of amuse¬ 
ment and curiosity. A third and more numerous class of inhabitants will 
insensibly bo formed, of servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive 
thoir subsistence from their own labour, and from the wants or luxury of 
the superior ranks. In less than a oontury Constantinople disputed with 
Rome itself tho pre-eminence of riohos and numbers. New piles of build¬ 
ings, orowclcd together with too little regard to health ox* convenience, 
Boarcoly allowed the intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual throng of 
men, or horses, and of carriages. Tho allotted space of ground was insufficient 
to contain the increasing people j and tho additional loundatiojis, which, on 
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and privileges to engage in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths who had received a liberal education. The 
buildings of the new oxty were executed by auoh artificers as the reign of 
Constantine could afford; but they were decorated by the hands of the most 
celebrated masters of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the 
genius of Phidias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power of a Roman 
emperor 3 hut the immortal productions whioh they had bequeathed to pos¬ 
terity were exposed without defence to the rapaoiouB vanity of a despot. By 
his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their moat 
valuable ornaments. The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sagos and 
poets, of ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumph of Constantinople; 
and gave oooaaion to the remark of the historian Cedronus, who observes with 
muon enthusiasm that nothing seemed wanting except the souls of the illus¬ 
trious men whom those admirable monuments were intended to represent. 
But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the declining period of an 
empire, when the human mind was depressed by oivil and religious slavery, 
that we should seek for the souls of Ilomer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror had pitched his tent on 
the commanding eminence of the second hill. To perpotuato the memory 
of his suooess, he ohose the same advantageous position for the principal 
forum, whioh appears to have been of a circular, or rather olliptioal form. 
The two opposite entrances formed triumphal arches j the porticoos, wliioli 
enclosed it on every side, were filled with statues; and the centre of the 
forum was occupied by a lofty column, of whioh a mutilated fragment is now 
degraded by the appellation of “the burnt pillar.” This column was erected 
on a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high, and was composed of ten 
pieoee of porphyry, eaoh of which measured about ten feet in height and 
about thirty-three in circumference. On the summit of the pillar, above 
120 feet from the ground, stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of 
bronze, had been transported either from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, 
and was supposed to be the work of Phidias. Tlio artist had represented 
the god of day, or, as it was afterwords interpreted, the emperor Constan¬ 
tine liimself, with a sceptro in his right hand, the globe of the world in liiis 
left, and a orown of rays glittering on his head. The Cirous, or Hippo¬ 
drome, was a stately building, about four hundred paces in length and one 
hundred in breadth. The spaoo between the two melee, or goals, was filled 
with statues and obelisks; and we may still romnrk a very singular frag¬ 
ment of antiquity — the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one pillar of 
brass. Their triple^ heads had once supported tho golden tripod which, 
after the defeat of Xerxes, was oonBeoroted in tlie temple of Delphi by tlio 
victorious Greeks, The beauty of the Hippodrome has boon long since 
defaced by the rude luinds of the Turkish conquerors ; but under the simi¬ 
lar appellation of Atraeidan, it still serves a place of exeroise for ihoir horses, 

From the throne, whence tho emperor viewed tlio Circonaian games, 
a winding staircase descended to the palace—a magnifioont edifice, which 
scarcely yielded to tlio residence of Rome itself, and whioh, together 
with the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, oovorod a considerable 
extent of ground upon the banks of tho Propontis, between tho Hippo¬ 
drome and tlie churoh of St. Sophia. We might likewise celebrate tho 
baths, whioh still retained the name of Zouxippus after they liad boon 
enriched, by tho munificence of Constantino, with lofty columns, various 
marbloB, and above threescore statues of bronze. But we should deviate 
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of the vanquished party has compared Constantine to the most abhorred, 
of those tyrants who by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the Imperial 
purple. e 

The some passions have in some degree been perpetuated to suooeedinfr 
generations, and the character of Constantine is considered, even in the pres¬ 
ent age, os an object either of satire or of panegyric. By the impartial 
union of those defects which are oonfessed by his warmest admirers, and of 
those virtues which are acknowledged by lus most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, which the 
truth ana oandour of history should adopt without a blush. But it would 
soon appear that the vain attempt to blend suoh discordant oolours, and to 
reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous rather 
than human, unless it is viewed in its proper and distinot lights by a careful 
separation of the different periods of the reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had beau enriohed by 
nature with her ohoioest endowments. His stature waB lofty, his countenance 
majestic, Ins deportment graceful; his strength and activity were displayed 
in every manly exeroise, and from Ins earliest youth to a very advanced 
season of life he preserved the vigour of his constitution by a strict adher- 
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once ta the domestio virtues of chastity and temperance. He delighted in 
tlio social intercourse of familiar conversation j and though ha might some¬ 
times indulge his disposition to raillery with loss reserve than was required 
by the severe dignity of Ilia station, the oourtesy and liberality of his manners 
gamed the hearts of all who approached him. The sincerity of hie friendship 
haa boon suspected j yet lie showed, on some occasions, that he was not in¬ 
capable of a warm and lasting attachment. The disadv&ntago of a deficient 
education had not prevented him from forming a juBt estimate of the value 
of learning; and the arts and sciences derived some encouragement from the 
munifioent protection of Constantino, In the despatch of business, his dili¬ 
gence was indefatigable; and the active powers of ms mind were almost con¬ 
tinually oxoroised in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audience to 
ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of lus subjects. Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures were compelled to acknowledge 
Hint he possessed magnanimity to oonoeive and patienoe to execute lie most 
arduous designs, without being checked either by the prejudices of education 
or by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he oonduofced with the talents of a consummate 
general; and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the 
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either aide, were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed a very 
considerable oity. 

The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of com or bread, 
of money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorest citizens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. The magnificence of the first Ccesars was in 
some measure imitated by the founder of Constantinople 5 but his liberality, 
however it might exoite the applause of the people, has incurred the censure 
of posterity. A nation of legislators and conquerors might assert its olaim to 
the harvest of Afnoa, which had been purchased with its blood j and it was 
artfully oontrived by Augustus that in the enjoyment of plenty the Homans 
should lose the memory of freedom. But the prodiguhty 01 Constantino 
could not be excused by any consideration either of public or private inter¬ 
est; and the annual tribute of com imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of his 
new oapifcal was applied to feed a lazy and indolent populaoo, at the expense 
of the husbandmen of an industrious province. Some other regulations of 
this emperor are less liable to blame, but they are leas deserving of notice. 
Ho divided Constantinople into fourteen regions or quarters, dignified the 
publio council with the appellation of senate, communicated to the citizens 
the privileges of Italy, and bestowed on the rising oity the title of Colony, the 
first and moat favoured daughter of ancient Rome. The vonorablo parent still 
maintained the legal and acknowledged supremaoy, which was duo to her age, 
to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her foimor greatness. 

Ab Constantine urged the process of the work with the impatience of a 
lover, the walls, the portiooea, and the principal edifioos wore completed in 
a few years, or, aooording to another aooount, in a few months; but this 
extraordinary diligence should exoite less admiration, sinoe many of the build¬ 
ings were finished in so hasty and imperfect a manner that, under tho suc¬ 
ceeding reign, thoy were preserved with difficulty from impending ruin. 
But while they displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, the rounder 
prepared to celebrate the dedication of his city. The games and largesses 
whioh crowned tho pomp of tills memorable festival may easily bo supposed j 
but there is one circumstance of a more singular ana permanent nature, 
whioh ought not entirely to be overlooked. As often as the birthday of tho 
city returned, the statue of Constantine, framed by his ordor, of gilt wood, 
and bearing in his right hand a small imago of tho genius of llio plaoo, was 
erected on a triumphal car. The guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed 
in their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it moved 
through the Hippodrome. When it was opposite to the throne of the reign¬ 
ing emperor, he rose from his seat, and with a grateful roverenoe adored the 
memory of his predecessor. At tho festival of dedication an edict, engraved 
on a column of marble, bestowed the title of Seoond or Now Rome on tho 
oity of Constantine. But the name of Constantinople has prevailed over 
that honourable epithet, and after the revolution of fiffceon oenturics still 
perpetuates the fame of the author. 


CHARACTER OS* CONSTANTINE THE GUIS AT 

The character of the prince who removed the seat of empire, and intro¬ 
duced such important changes into the civil and religious constitution of Ilia 
country, has fixed the attention and divided the opinions of mankind. By 
tho grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been deco¬ 
rated with every attribute of a hero, oven of a Bainfc; while the discontent 
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laws of juBtioe and the feelings of nature to the diotates either of bis passions 
or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard of Constan¬ 
tine seemed to seoure the hopes and comforts of his domestic life. Those 
among his predecessors who had enjoyed the longest and most prosperous 
reigns, Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity; 
and the frequent revolutions had never allowed sufficient time for any impe¬ 
rial family to grow up and multiply under the shade of the purple. But the 
royalty of the Flavian lino, wlnoh had been first ennobled by the Gothic 
Claudius, descended through several generations; and Constantine lmnself 
derived from his royal father the hereditary honours which he transmitted 
to his children. Tne emperor lmd been twice married. Minervina, the 
obsoure but lawful object of his youthful attachment, had left him only 
one son, wlio was oalled Crispus. Ily Fausta, the daughter of Maximum, ho 
had three daughters and tliree sons, known by the kindred names of Constan¬ 
tine, Constantins, and Conetans. The unambitious brothers of the great 
Constantino, Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus, were per¬ 
mitted lo enjoy tho most honourable rank and the most affluent fortune that 
oould ho consistent with n private station. The youngest of the three lived 
without ft immo, and died without posterity. His two older brothers obtained 
in marriage tho daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated new branohes 
of tho imperial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards became the most illus¬ 
trious of the children of Julius Constantius, the patrician. The two sons 
of Dalmatius, who hod been decorated with the vain title of censor, were 
named Dalmatius and Ilannibalianus. Tho two sisters of the great Con¬ 
stantino , Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, 
two senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third sister, Con¬ 
stants, was distinguished by lior pre-eminence of greatness and of misery. 
She remained the widow of tho vanquished Lioinlus; and it was by her 
entreaties that an innocent boy, tho offspring of their marriage, preserved 
for some time his life, the title of Crosar, and a preoarioua hope of the succes¬ 
sion. Besides the females and the allies of the Flavian house, ton or twelve 
males, to whom tho language of modern oourta would apply the title of 
princes of tho blood, seemed, aooording to the order of tlieir birth, to be 
destined either to inherit or to support the throne of Constantino. But 
in loss than thirty years, this numerous and increasing family was reduced to 
tho persons of Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived a aeries of 
crimes and calamities such na tho tragio poets have deplored in the devoted 
lines of Felops and of Cadmus. 


CONSTANTINS AND CRISPUS 

Onspus, tho eldest son of Constantino, and the presumptive heir of the 
empire, is represented by impartial historians as on amiable and accomplished 
youth. Tho oaro of his education, or at least of his studies, was intrusted 
to Lnotantiuti, the most eloquent of the Christians; a preoeptor admirably 
qualified to form tho taste and to oxoite the virtues of his illustrious dis-i 
oiple. At the age of seventeen Crispus was invested with the title of 
Otosar and tho administration of tho Gallio provinces, where the inroads 
of the Gormans gave him an early oooasiou. of signalising his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon afterwards the father and 
son divided their powers; tho latter displayed great valour in forcing the 
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eignal victories wluoh he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes of 
the republic. 

He loved glory, as the reward, perhaps even as the motive, of his la¬ 
bours. The boundless ambition which, from the moment of liis accepting 
the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified 
by the dangers of Mb own situation, by the diameter of lvia rivals, by the 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that lus sucoosa would 
enable him to restore peaoe and order to the distracted empire. In his civil 
wars against Maxentius and Lioinius, he had engaged on lus side the inclina¬ 
tions of the people, who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general 
tenor of the administration of Constantine. 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the plains 
of Hadrianopolis, sucli is the ohamoter which, with fow exceptions, ho might 
have transmitted to posterity. But the couolusion of lus reign (according 
to the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same ago) 
degraded him from the rank which he had acquired among the most deserv¬ 
ing of the Roman prinoes. In the life of Augustus, wo behold the tyrant of 
the reptiblio oonverted, almost) by imperceptible dogreos, into the father of 
his oountry and of human kind. In that of Constantino wo may contem¬ 
plate a hero who hod bo long inspired Mb subjects with love and hie enemies 
with terror degenerating into a cruel and dissolute monorail, corrupted by 
his fortune, or raised by conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. The 
general peace which he maintained during the last fourteen years of his 
reign was a period of apparent splendour rather than of real prospoTityj 
and the old ago of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet reconcil¬ 
able vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The accumulated treasures 
found in the palaces of Maxentius ana Lioinius were lavishly consumed; 
the various innovations introduced by the conqueror were attondod with an 
increasing expense; the oost of his buildings, his ocmrfc, and his festivals 
required an. immediate and plentiful supply; and the oppression of the 
people was the only fund which oould support the magnificence of the sover¬ 
eign. His unworthy favourites, enriched by the boundless liborality of their 
mnBter, usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine and corruption. 

A secret hut universal deoay was felt in every part of the public admin¬ 
istration ; the emperor himself, though he still retained the obodionoo, grad¬ 
ually lost the esteem of lus subjects. The dress and manners which, towards 
the decline of life, he ohose to affect, served only to dogrado him in the eyes 
of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, whioli had been adopted by the pride of 
Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and effominaoy in the person of Con¬ 
stantine. He is represented with false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a diadem of a now and more ex¬ 
pensive fashion; a profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets, and 
a variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously embroidered with flowers of 
gold. In Buoh apparel, scarcely to bo excused by the youth and folly of E1&- 
gabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monaroh and the 
simplicity of a Roman veteran, A mind thus relaxed by prosperity and 
indulgence wae incapable of rising to that magnanimity which disdains sus¬ 
picion and dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Lioinius may per¬ 
haps bo justified by the maxima of polioy ns they arc taught an the sohoole 
of tyrants; but an impartial narrative of the executions, or rather murders, 
which sullied the declining age of Constantine, will suggest to our most oan- 
did thoughts the idea of a prince who oould saorifioe without reluctance the 
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affected to express its sense of the general happiness, an d the veil of cere¬ 
mony and dissimulation was drawn tor a while over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder. In the midst of the festival, the unfortunate Crispus 
was apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid aside the tenderness of 
a father, without assuming the equity of a judge. The examination was 
short and private; and, us it was thought dooent to conceal the fate of the 
young prince from the eyes of the Homan people, he was sent under a strong 
guard to Pola, in Isfcria, where soon afterwards he was put to death, either 
by the hand of the executioner, or by the more gentle operation of poison. 

The eraser Lioinius, n vouth of amiable maimers, was involved in the ruin 
of Crispus 5 the stem jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by the prayers 
and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a eon whose rank was 
bis only crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of these 
unhappy princes, tlie nature and evidence of their guilt, the forms of their 
trial, and the oiroumstances of their death were buried in mysterious ob¬ 
scurity ; and the courtlv bishop who has celebrated in an elaborate work the 
virtuos and piety of his hero observes a prudent alienee on the subjeot of these 
tragic events. Suoh haughty contempt for the opiuion of mankind, whilst it 



imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, muBt remind us of 
tho vary different behaviour of one of the greatest monaroha of a later age. 
Tho czar Fetor, in the full possession of aespotio power, submitted to the 
judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity the reasons which had com¬ 
pelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, or at least of a degen¬ 
erate son. 

Tho iunooence of Crispus was ho universally acknowledged that the 
modom Groeks, who adore the memory of their founder, are reduoed to 
palliate tlie guilt of parricide, whioh the oommon feelings of human nature 
forbade them to justify. They protend that, os soon as the afflioted father 
disoovored the falsehood of Hie aoousalion by whioh his credulity had been 
so fatally misled, he published to the world his repentance and remorse j 
that he mourned forty days, during whioh ho abstained from the use of the 
bath and all the ordinary comforts of life; and that, for tlie lasting instruc¬ 
tion of posterity, he erooted a golden Btatue of CriBpuB, with this memorable 
inscription: a To my son, whom I unjustly condemned." A tale so moral 
and so interesting would closervo to be supported by less exceptional 
authority; but if wo consult the more undent and authentic* writers, they 
will inform us that tlie repentance of Constantine was manifested only in 
aots of blood and revenge;, and that'he atoned for the murder of an inno- 
oent son by the execution, perhaps, of ft guilty wife. They asonbe the 
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straits of the Hellespont, despite the superior fleet of Liomiua. This naval 
victory contributed to determine the event of the war j and the names of 
Constantine and of Criepus were united in the joyful acclamations of their 
eastern subjeots, who loudly proclaimed that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed by ail emperor endowed witli every virtue; and by 
his illustrious eon, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively image of his 
father’s perfections. The public favour, which seldom accompanies old age, 
diffused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem and 
he engaged the affections of the court, the army, and the people. The 
experienced merit of a reigning monarch ib acknowledged by his subjects 
with reluctance,, and frequently denied with partial ana discontented mur¬ 
murs; while, from the opening virtues of his successor, they fondly con¬ 
ceive the most unbounded hopes of private as well ns public folioity. 

This dangerous popularity soon exoited the attention of Constantino, 
who, both os a father and as a king, was impatient of an equal. Instead of 
attempting to secure the allegiance of liis son by the generous tics of confi¬ 
dence and gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might bo 
apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus soon had reason to com- 
plain that while Ins infant brother Constantins was sent, with the title of 
Croser, to reign over his peculiar department of the Gallio provinces, he, a 
prince of mature years, who had performed suoh recent and signal services, 
instead of being raised to the superior rank of augustus, was oonilned almost 
a prisoner to Ms father’s court; and exposed, without power or defence, to 
every calumny which, tha malice of liis enemies could suggest, Under suoh 
painful oiroumstanoes, the royal youth might not always he able to compose 
his behaviour or suppress his wsoontent; and we may be assured that ho 
was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious followers, who assidu¬ 
ously studied to inflame and who were perhaps instructed to betray the 
unguarded warmth of lus resentment, An edict of Coiistantino, published 
about this time, manifestly indicates his real or affected suspicions that ti 
seoret conspiracy had been formed against his person and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and. rewards, he invites informers of every 
degree to accuse without exception his magistrates or ministers, his friends 
or Ins most intimate favourites, protesting with a solemn asseveration that 
he himself will listen to the charge, that he himself will revenge his injuries j 
and concluding with a prayer, which discovers some apprehension of danger, 
that the providence of the suprome Being may still continue to protect the 
safety of the emperor and of the empire. 

The informers who complied with so liberal an invitation wore suffi¬ 
ciently versed m the aits of courts to select the friends and adherents of 
Crispus as the guilty persons 5 nor is there any reason to distrust the verac¬ 
ity of the emperor, who had promised an ample measure of rovengo aiul 
punishment. The policy of Constantine maintained, however, the same 
appearancBB of regard and oonfidenoe towards a son whom lie begun to con¬ 
sider as his most irreoonoilablo enemy. Medals were struolc with the cus¬ 
tomary vows for the long and auspioious reign of the young orasar j and as 
the people, who were not admittotf into the soorets of the palaoo, still loved 
his virtues and respected liis dignity, a poet, who solicits his recall from exile, 
adores with equal devotion the majesty of the father and that of tho son. 

The time was now arrived for oelebrating the august ceremony of the 
twentieth year of the reign of Constantino; and tho emperor, for that pur¬ 
pose, removed hie court from Nioomedia to Borne, where tho most splendid 
preparations hnd been made for his reception. Every eye and every tongue 
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distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole series of Roman 
prinoeB in any age of the empire, Hannibalionus alone was distinguished 
by the title of king, a name which the subjects of Tiberius would have 
detested os the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The use of 
such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Constantine, is a strange 
and unconnected fact, which oan scarcely be admitted on the joint authority 
of imperial medals aud contemporary writers. 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of these five 
youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantine* The exercises of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war and the duties of aotive life. 
Those who occasionally mention the education or talents of Constantius 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastio arts of leaping and running; that 
he was a dexterous aroher, a skilful horseman, and a master of all the differ¬ 
ent weapons used in the service either of the oavaLry or of the infantry. The 
same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, though not perhaps with equal suc¬ 
cess, to improve the minds of the other sons and the nephews of Constantine. 
The most celebrated professors of the Christian faith, of the Grcoian philoso¬ 
phy, and of the Roman jurisprudence were invited by the liberality of the 
emperor, who reserved for himself the important task of instructing the royal 
youths m the aoience of government and the knowledge of mankind. But 
the genius of Constantine himself had been formed by adversity and experi¬ 
ence. In the free intercourse of private life and amidst the dangers of the 
oourt of Galerius, lie had learned to command his own passions, to encounter 
those of his equals, and to depend for his present safety and future greatness 
on the prudence and firmness of his conduct. His destined successors hud 
tlic misfortune of being bom and educated in the imperial purple. Inces¬ 
santly surrounded by a train of flatterers, they passed their youth in the 
enjoyment of luxury and the expectation of a throne; nor would the dignity 
of thou- rank permit thorn to descend from that elevated station from, whence 
the various diameters of human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform 
aspect. 

The indulgence pf Constantine admitted them, at a very tender ago, 
to Bharo the administration of the empire; and they studied the art of 
reigning at the expense of the people intrusted to their oaro. The younger 
Conatantine was appointed to hold hiB oourt in Gaul 5 and his brother Con¬ 
stantins exchanged that department, the ancient patrimony of their father, 
for the more. opulent, but less martial, countries of the east. Italy, the 
western Illyrian m, and Africa wore aooustomed to revere ConstnnB, the 
third of his sons, as the representative of tho great Constantino. He fixed 
Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, to which he annexed the government of 
Thraco, Macedonia, and Greece. Tho oity of CeoBdiea was chosen for the 
residence of Hannibalianus; and tho provinces of l’ontus, Cappadocia, and 
tho lesser Armenia were destined to form the extent of his new kingdom. 
For oaoh of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. A just pro¬ 
portion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries was allotted for tlioir respec¬ 
tive dignity and defence. The minis tore and generals who were placed 
about their persons were such as Constantino could trust to assist, ana oven 
to control, those youthful sovereigns in the oxercise of their delegated power. 
As they advanced in years and experience the limit® of their authority were 
insensibly enlarged: but the emperor always reserved for himself the title 
of Augustus} and while lie showed the oeesars to the armies aud provinces, 
he maintained every part of the empire in equal obedience to its supreme 
head. The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his reign was scarcely 
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misfortunes of Crispus to the arts of his stepmother Fausta, whose implacable 
hatred, or whose disappointed love, renewed in the palace of Constantine the 
ancient tragedy of Hippolytus and of Phmdra. Lilce the daughter of Minos, 
the daughter of Mammon accused her son-in-law of an inoostuous attempt 
on the chastity of his father’s wife j and easily obtained, from the jealousy 
of the emperor, a sentence of death against a young prinoo whom she con¬ 
sidered with reason as the most formidable rival of nor own children. But 
Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, lamented and rovongod the 
untimely fate of hex grandson Crispus; nor was it long before a real or 
pretended discovery was made that Fauata herself entertained a criminal 
connection with a slave belonging to the imperial stables- Iler condemna¬ 
tion and punishment were the instant oonsequenoes of the oliarge 5 and the 
adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a batli, which for that purpose 
had been heated to an extraordinary degree. By some it will pomaps bo 
thought that the remembrance of a oonjugal union of twenty years, and tho 
honour of their common offspring, the destined heirs of the throne, might 
have softened the obdurate heart of Constantine, and persuaded liim to 
suffer his wife, however guilty she might appear, to expiate her offences in. 
a solitary prison. But it seems a superfluous labour to woigh the 
propriety, unless we oould ascertain the truth, of this singular event; 
wliioh is attended with some cirauinstances of doubt and perplexity. 


THE IIBIU8 OV CONSTANTINE 

Those who have attaokod and those who have defended tho character of 
Constantino, have alike disregarded two very remarkable passages of two ora¬ 
tions pronounced under the suoaeoding reign. The former celebrates the 
virtues, tho beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wife, sister, and mother of so many princes. The latter asserts, in explicit 
termB, that the mother of the younger Constantine, who was slain throe years 
after his father’s death, survived to weep over tho fate of her son. Notwith¬ 
standing the positive testimony of several writers of the pagan as woll as of 
the Christian religion, there may still remain some reason to believe, or at 
least to suspect, that Fausta escaped tho blind and suspicious cruelty of her 
husband. TJio deaths of a son and of a nopliow, with tho execution of a 
jprent number of respeotable, and perhaps innooont friends, who were involved 
in tlioir fall, may be suffioiont, however, to justify tho discontent of tlie 
Roman people, and to exj>l*un the satirical verses amxod to tho palaoo gate, 
comparing the splendid and bloody reigns of Constantino and Nero. 

By the death of Onspus, the inheritance of tho empire scorned to devolve 
on the three sons of Fausta, who liave been already mentioned under the 
names of Constantine, of Constantins, and of ConBtans. Those young prinoos 
were successively invested with tho title of Cajsar; and tlio dates of their 
promotion may he referred to the tenth, the twentieth, and tlie thirtieth yours 
of the reign of their father. This condnoi, though it tended to multiply tho 
future masters of the Roman world, might be excused by the partiality of 
paternal affection j but it is not easy to understand tho motives of tho em¬ 
peror when he endangered tho safety both of his family and of Ins poople, 
by tho unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, Dalmatius and Ilanni- 
balianns. The former was raised, by the title of Orosar, to an ©quality with 
his cousins. In favour of the latter, Constantine invented tho new and sin¬ 
gular appellation of «nobilissimus ”; to which he annexed tho flattering 
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aemioiroular enclosure of the Carpathian Mountains. In this advantageous 
position they watched or suspended the moment of attack* as they were pro¬ 
voked hy injuries or appeased by presents; they gradually acquired the 
skill of using more dangerous weapons; and although the Sarmatians did 
not illustrate their name by any memorable exploits* they occasionally 
assisted their eastern and western neighbours, the Goths and the Germans, 
with a formidable body of cavalry, They lived under the irregular aris- 
tooraoy of their chieftains; but after they had received into their bosom the 
fugitive Vandals, who yielded to tlio pressure of the Gotliio power, they seem 
to have ohosen a king from that nation, and from the - 

illustrious race of tlie Asfcingi, who had formerly 
dwelt on the shores of the Northern Ocean. 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the 
subjects of contention which perpetually arise on the 
confines of warlike and independent nations. The 
Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and revenge ; 
the Gofchio kings aspired to extend their dominion 
from the Euxine to the frontiers of Germany; and the 
wafcors of the Marue, a small river which falls into 
the Tlieiss, were stained with the blood of the con¬ 
tending barbarians. After some experience) of the 
superior strength and number of their adversaries, 
the Sarnmtians implored the protection of the Horn an 
monarch, who beheld with pleasure tlio discord of the 
nations but who was justly alarmed by the progress 
of the Gotliio arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in favour of the weaker party, the 
liaughty Arorio, king of the Goths, instead of expect¬ 
ing the attaok of the legions, boldly _ passed the 
Danube, and spread terror and devastation through 
the province of Mossia. To oppose the inroad of this 
destroying host, the aged emperor took the field in 
person; but on this oocaaion either his conduct or 
his fortune betrayed tlio glory whioh ho had acquired 
m so many foreign and domestic wars. Ho had tlio 
mortification of seeing his troops fly before an incon¬ 
siderable detachment of the barbarians, wbo pursued < 
them to the edge of their fortified camp and obliged 
him to oonsult his safety by a precipitate and igno¬ 
minious retreat. The event of a second and more successful notion retrieved 
the honour of the Homan name j and the powers of art and discipline pre¬ 
vailed, after an obstinate contest, over tlio efforts of irregular valour. The 
broken army of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the wasted province, 
and the passage of the Danube; and although the eldost of the sons of Con¬ 
stantino was permitted to supply tlio plaoe of his father, the merit of the 
victory, whioh diffused universal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels 
of the emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage by his negotiations 
with the free and warlike people of CkorsoneBus, whose capital, situated on 
the western coast of the Taurio or Crimean peninsula, still retained some 
vestiges of a Grecian oolony, and was governed by a perpetual magistrate, 
assisted by a oounoil of senators, emphatically styled the fathers of the oity. 
Tlio Chersonites were animated against the Goths by the memory of %ho wars 
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Interrupted by the contemptible insurrection of a oainel-driver in the island 
of Cyprus, or by the active part which the policy of Constantino engaged 
him to assume in the wots of the Goths and Sarmatians. 


THIS AGED CONSTANTINE AND THE SARMATIANS 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians form a 
vary remarkable shade, as they seem to unite the manners of the Asiatic 
barbarians with the figure ana complexion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Europe. According to the various accidents of peace and war, of alliance 
or conquest, the Sarmatians were sometimes coniined to the banks of the 
TanaiB j and they sometimes spread themselves over the immense plains 
wliioli lie between the Vistula and the Volga. The care of tlioir numerous 
docks and herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise of war, or rather of 
rapine, directed the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The movable 
onmps or cities, the ordinary rosidenoe of their wives and. ohildren, oon- 
Hisfcod only of large wagons drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. 
The military strength of the nation was composed of cavalry 5 and tho cus¬ 
tom of the warriors, to lend in their hand one or two sparo 1101 * 808 , enabled 
them to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, whioh surprised the 
security and eluded the pursuit of a distant enemy. Their poverty of iron 
prompted then* rude industry to invent a sort of ouirass, wliioli wtiB capablo 
of resisting a sword or javelin, though it was formed only of horses* hoofs, 
out into tlnn and polished slices, carefully laid over oaoli other in the man- 
nor of scales or leathers, and strongly sewed upon an undergarment of 
ootirso linen. The offensive anus 01 the Sarmatians were short daggers, 
long lanaea, and a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. They were reduced 
to the necessity of employing fish bones for the points of their weapons j but 
the custom of dipping them in a venomous liquor, tliat poisoned the wounds 
which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove the moBt savage manners j 
since a people impressed with a sense of humanity would have abhorred ho 
gl'uoI a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war would have disdained 
so impotent a resource. Whenever these imrbarinna issued from their 
deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy hoards, uncombed looks, tho furs with 
which they were covered from head to foot, and their fioroe countenances, 
whioh seemed to express tho innate cruelty of their minds, inspired the 
more oivilised provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the enjoyment of fame and lux¬ 
ury, was oondemnod to a hopeless exile on tlio froaon banka of the Danube, 
whore he was exposed, almost without defence, to the fury of these monsters 
of tho desert, with whose stern spirits ho feared that liia gentle shade might 
hereafter be oonfounded. In his pathetic but sometimes unmanly lamenta¬ 
tions, he describes in the most lively oolours the dress and manners, the arms 
and inroads, of the Get* and Sarmatians, who were associated for tlio purposes 
of destruction j and from the accounts of history there is some reason 
to believe that these Sarmatians were tho Iazyges, one of tho most Humor¬ 
ous and warlike tribes of tho nation. The allurements of plenty engaged 
thorn to Book a permanent establishment on tho frontiers of the empire. 
Soon after the reign of Augustus, they obliged the Daoiana, who subsisted by 
flailing on the banks of the river Theiss or Tibisous, to retire into the hilly 
country, and to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile plains of 
Upper Hungary, whioh are bounded by the course of the Danube and tho 
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maxima adopted by Probus and bis successors, the offers of this barbarian 
colony wore eagerly accepted; and a competent portion of lands in the 
provinces of Pannonio, Thrace, Maoedoma, and Italy were immediately 
assigned for the habitation and subsistence of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatinns. 


I/ASX DAYS OF CONSTANTINE 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the homage of a 
suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty of the Homan Empire; and 
the ambassadors of Ethiopia, Persia, and the most remote countries of India 
congratulated the penoe and prosperity of Ilia government. If he reckoned 
among the favours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of liis nephew, and 
perhaps of his wife, ho enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as well as 

E ublio folioity, till the thirtieth year of his reign; a penod which none of 
is predecessors, since Augustus, had been permitted to oolobrate. Con¬ 
stantine survived that solemn festival about ton months; and, at the mature 
ago of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his memorable life at the 
palaoo of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nicomedio, whither he had retired for 
the benefit of the air and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by the use of the warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of grief, or at 
least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been practised on any fomier 
occasion. Nolwitlistancling the claims of the senate and people or ancient 
Home, the corpse of the deceased emperor, according to his last request, was 
transported to the city which was destined to preserve the name and mem¬ 
ory of its founder. The body of Constantino, adorned with the vain sym¬ 
bols of greatness, the purple and diadem, was deposited on a golden bed in 
one of the apartments of the palace, which for that purpose had been splen¬ 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of the aourt were stnotly 
maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the principal officers of 
the state, the army, and the household, approaching the person of their sov¬ 
ereign with bended knees and a composed countenance, offered their respect¬ 
ful homage as seriously os if he Iiad been still alive. From motives of policy 
this theatrical representation was for some time continued 5 nor could flattery 
nogloot tiie opportunity of remarking that Constantino alone, by the peculiar 
indulgence of heaven, had reigned after his death. 0 
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which* in the preceding century, they had maintained with unequal forces 
against the invaders of weir country. They were connected with the Romans 
by the mutual benefits of commerce, as they were supplied from the provinces 
of Asia with oorn and manufactures, which they purchased with their own 
produotionB, salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requisition of Constantine, 
they prepared, under the conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable 
army, of which the principal strength consisted in crossbows and military 
chariots. The speedy march and intrepid attack of the Cheraonites, by 
diverting the attention of the Goths, assisted the operations of the imperial 
generals. 

The Goths, vanquished on every side, wei'O driven into the mountains, 
where in the oourse of a severe campaign about a hundred thousand 
were computed to havo perished by oold and hunger. Peace wus at longth 
granted to their humble supplications ; the eldest son of Aranc was accepted 
as the most valuable hostage; and Constantino endeavoured to convince 
their chiefs, by a liberal distribution of honours and rowards, how far the 
friendship of the Romans was proferable to thoir enmity. In tlio expressions 
of hvs gratitude towards the faithful Ghersonitea, the emperor was still more 
magnificent. The pride of the nation was gratified bv the splendid and 
almost royal decorations bestowed on their magistrate and his successors. A 
perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated for thoir vessels which 
traded to the ports of the Blaolc Sea. A regular Bubsidy was promised 
of iron, corn, oil, and every supply which could be useful either in peaoo or 
war. But it won thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently reworded by 
their doliveranoe from impending ruin ; and the emperor, perhaps with too 
strict an economy, deducted some part of the expenses of the war from the 
customary gratifications which wore allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect the Sarmatians soon forgot, with the 
levity of barbarions, the services wluoh they had so lately received, and the 
dangers which still threatened their safety. Their inroads on tlio territory of 
the empire provoked the indignation of Constantino to leave them to thoir fate, 
and he no longer opposed the ambition of Goberic, a ronowned warrior, who 
had recently ascended the Gotluo throne. Wisuraar, the Vandal kiug, whilst 
alone and unassisted he defended his dominions with undaunted courage, 
waB vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, wluoli Bwopt away the flower 
of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the nation embraoed tlio dospornte 
expedient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by 
whose tumultuary aid they revenged their defeat and expelled tlio invader 
from their confines. But they Boon discovered that they had exohangod a 
foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous and more miplacublo. En¬ 
raged by their former servitude, elated "by their present glory, tlio slaves, 
under the name of Limigantes, olaimed and usurped the possession of tlio 
oountry which they had saved. Thoir masters, unablo to withstand the uu- 
governed fury of the populace, preferred the hardships of exile to the tyranny 
of their servants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solioitod a less igno¬ 
minious dependence under the hostile standard of the Goths, A more 
numeTous band retired beyond the Carpathian Mountains, among the Quiuli, 
their Gorman allies, end were easily admitted to share a superfluous waste 
of uncultivated land. But the far greater part of the distressed nation 
turned their eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Romo. Imploring the 
protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly promised, as subjects 
in. peace and as soldiers in war, the moat inviolable fidelity to the empire 
which should graciously receive them into its bosom. According to the 
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rains of government, the eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second 
twenty, and the third only seventeen years of age. 

While the martial nations of Enrobe followed the standards of his brothers, 
Constantins, at the head of the effeminate troops of Asia, was left to sustain 
the weight of the Persian War. At the deoease of Constantine, the throne 
of the East was filled by Sapor, son of Hormuz or Hormisdas, and grandson 
of Nerses, who, after the victory of Galeriua, had humbly confessed the supe¬ 
riority of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of 
his long reign, he was still in the vigour of youth, as the date of his acces¬ 
sion, by a very strange fatality, had preceded that of his birth. The wife of 
Hormuz remained pregnant at the time of her husband’s death; and the 
uncertainty of the sex, as well os of the event, excited the ambitious hopes 
of the princes of the house of Saasan. The apprehensions of civil w»t were 
at length removed by the positive assurance of the magi that the widow of 
Hormuz had oonooived ana would safely produoe a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of 
his coronation. A royal bed, on whioh the queen lay m state, was exhibited 
in the midst of the palace ; the diadem was placed on the spot which might 
he supposed to conceal the future heir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate satraps 
adored the majesty of their invisible and insensible sovereign. 

If any oredit can be given to this marvellous tele, whion seems however 
to be countenanced by the manners of the people and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reign, we must admire not only the fortune but the genius of 
Sapor. In the soft sequestrated eduo&tion of a Persian harem, the royal youtli 
could discover the importance of exeroising the vigour of Ins mind and body j 
and by Ins personal merit deserved a throne, on which ho had been seated 
while ho was yet unconsoious of the duties and temptations of absolute 
power. I-Iis minority was exposed to the almost inevitable calamities of 
domestic discord; his capital was surprised and plundered by Thaw* a power¬ 
ful king of Yemen, or Arabia; and the majesty of tho royal family was de¬ 
graded hy the captivity of a prinoeas, tho sister of the deceased king. But 
ns soon ns Sapor attained tho age of manhood, the presumptuous Tbair, his 
nation, and his oountry fell beneath the first effort of tho young warrior, who 
used his viotory with so judicious a mixture of rigour and clemency that ho 
obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the title of dhoulaonqf, or 
protector of tho nation. 

The ambition of tho Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the virtues of 
a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the desire of revenging the dis¬ 
grace of his fathers and of wresting from the hands of the Romans the five 
provinces beyond the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine and the 
real or apparent strength of his government suspended the attack; and 
while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment Ills artful nego¬ 
tiations amusod die patience of the imperial oourfc. Tho death of Constan¬ 
tino was the Bignal of war, and tho actual condition of the Syrian and 
Armenian frontier seemed to encourage the Persians by the prospect of a 
rich spoil and an easy conquest. Tho example of the massacres of the 
palaoe diffused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition among the troops of 
the East, who were no longer restrained by tho habifca of obedience to a 
veteran oommandor. By tho prudence of Oonstantius, who from the inter¬ 
view with his brothers in Pannonia immediately hastened to tho banks of 
the Euphrates, the legions wore gradually restored to a sense of duty j but 
the season of anarchy had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis* and 
to oooupy severed of tile most important fortresses of Mesopotamia. 
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The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care of 3 ub funeral 
to the piety of Constantins 5 and that prince, by tho vioinity of his eastern 
station, could, easily prevent tho diligence of his brothers, who resided in 
their distant governments of Italy and Gaul. As soon as ho had talcon pos¬ 
session of tho palooo of Constantinople, lus first oaro was to remove tho appre¬ 
hensions of Ins kinsmen, by a solemn oath which ho pledged far their security. 
His next employment was to find some speoious pretenoe win0I1 might release 
lus conscience from the obligation of an imprudent promise. Tho arts of fraud 
were made subservient to the designs of cruelty, and a manifest forgery was 
attested by a person of the most Bttored character. From the hanUB of the 
bishop of Nioomedia Constantiua received, a fated scroll, affirmed to bo tho 
genuine testament of his father j in wliioh tho emperor expressed his suspi¬ 
cions that he had been poisoned by Ilia brothers, and conjured his sons to 
revenge bis death, and to consult their own safety, by the punishment of tho 
guilty. Whatever reasons might have been alleged by those unfortunate 
princes to defend their life and honour against so inoredible an acousation, 
they were silenced by the furious clamours of the soldiers, who doolarod 
themselves at onoo their enemies, their judges, and their executioners. Tho 
spirit and oven the forms of legal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a 
promiscuous massacre, which involved the two uncles of Constantins, seven of 
hia cousins, of whom Dalnmtius and Hnnmbnliimus wore tho most illustrious, 
the patrician Optatns, who had married a sister of the late oinperor, and the 
prefect Ablavius, whose power and riohes had inspired him with some hopes 
of obtaining the purple. If it were ueoessary to aggravate tho horrors of 
this bloody scene, we might add tlmt Constantins himself had espoused tho 
daughter of his unole Julius, and that he had bestowed his sis tor in marriage 
on his cousin Haunibalianus. Of so numerous a family, Galluy and Julian 
alone, the two youngest children of Julius Constantine, were savod from 
the hands of the assassins, till their rage, Bafciated with slaughter, had in 
some measure subsided. 

The massacre of the Flavian race was auooeedod by a now division of tho 
provinces 5 wliioh wob ratified iu a personal interview of the throe brothers. 
Constantine, the eldest of tho ouosnrs, obtained, with a oerfcain pre-eminence 
of rank, tho possession of the new capital, whioh bore his own name and that 
of his father. Thrace and tho countries of tho East were allotted for the 
patrimony of Constantins 5 and Constant was acknowledged as tho lawful 
sovereignof Italy, Africa, and the wostorn Illyrionm. The armies submitted 
to their hereditary right, and they condescended, after some delay, to aooopt 
from the Roman senate the title of Augustus. When they first assumed the 
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VAB OB' THE BROTHER BMJPBROR8 

After the partition of the empire, three years had scarcely elapsed before 
the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to oonrinoe mankind that they 
were incapable of contenting themselves with the dominions which they were 
unqualified to govern. The eldest of those pxinoes soon complained that he 
was defrauded of hie just proportion of tlie spoils of their murdered kins¬ 
men; and though he might yield to the superior guilt and merit of Con¬ 
stantins, he exacted from Constans the cession of the African provinces, as 
an equivalent for therioh countries of Mace¬ 
donia and Groeoc, which his brother had 
acquired by the death of Dalmatius. The 
wont of sinoerity which Constantine experi¬ 
enced in a tedious and fruitless negotiation 
exasperated the fierceness of his temper; 
and he eagerly listened to those favourites 
who suggested to lum that his honour, as 
well os his interest, was concerned in the 
proseoution of the quarrel. At the head of 
a tumultuary band, Buited for rapine rather 
than for conquest, he suddenly broke into 
the dominions of ConBtons, by way of the 
Julian Alps, and the country round Aqui- 
leia felt the first effects of his resentment. 

The measures of Constans, who then re¬ 
sided in Dacia, were directed with more 
rudence and ability. On the news of his 
rotlier’s invasion, he detached a select and 
disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, pro¬ 
posing to follow them in person with the 
remainder of his forces. But tlie oonduot 
of his lieutenants soon terminated the un¬ 
natural contest. By die artful appearances 
of flight Constantino was betrayed into an 
ambuscade, which had been conoealed in a 
wood, where the rasli youth, with a few 
attendants, was surprised, surrounded, 
and slain. His body, after it had been 
found in the obsoure stream of tlie Alsa, 
obtained the honours of an imperial sepulohre; but his provinces transferred 
their allegiance to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder brother 
Constantius to any shore in these uew acquisitions, maintained the undis¬ 
puted possession oi more than two-thirds of the Roman Empire (840). 

The fate of Constans himself was delayed obout ton years longer, and 
the revenge of his brother’s death was reserved for the more ignoble hand of 
a domestio traitor. The pernioious tendency of the system introduced by 
Constantine was displayed in the feeble administration of hie sons, who, 
by their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and affeofcious of their 
people. Tlie pride assumed by Constans, from the unmerited success of his 
arms, was rendered more contemptible by Mb want of abilities and appli¬ 
cation. His fond partiality towards some German oaptlves, distinguished 
only by the charms of youth, was an objeot of scandal to the people; and 
Magnentiua, on ambitious soldier, who was himself of barbarian extraction, 
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During the long* period of the reign, of Constantiua, the provinces of the 
JSaBt were afflicted by the calamities of the Persian War. The irregular 
incursions of the light troops alternately spread terror and devastation 
beyond the Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon 
to those of Antiooli j and this active service was performed by the Arabs of 
the desert, who were divided in their interests and affections, Borne of their 
independent eliiefs being enlisted hi the party of Sapor, whilst others had 
engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor. The more grave and impor¬ 
tant operations of the war were conducted with equal vigour, and the armies 
of Rom© and Persia encountered eaoh other in nine bloody fields, in two of 
which Oonstantius himself commanded in person. The event of the day 
woe most commonly averse to the Romans, but lit the battle of Singara tluiu* 
imprudent valour had almost aohioved a signal and decisive victory. The 
stationary troops of Singara retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed 
the Tigris over three bridges and occupied noor the village of Ililloli an 
advantageous camp, which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, ho sur¬ 
rounded in one day with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His formidable 
host, when it was drawn out in order of battle, ooverod the banks of the river, 
the adjacent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of above twelve miles 
which separated the two armies. 

Both were alike impatient for a trial of strength $ hut the barbarians, 
after a slight resistance, fled in disorder, unable to resist or desirous to 
woary the strength of the heavy legions, who, fainting with lioat and thirst, 
pursued them across the plain and out in pieces a line of cavalry clothed 
m complete armour which had been posted before the gatos of the camp 
to proteot their retreat (848). 

Oonstantius, hurried along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, to 
restrain the ardour of his troops by representing to them the dangers of the 
approaching night and the certainty ol completing their success with the re¬ 
turn of day. They, depending much more on their own valour than on the 
experience or the abilities of their chief, silenced by their clamours Ins timid 
remonstrances j and rushing with fury to the charge, filled lip the ditch, broke 
down the rampart, and dispersed themselves through the tents to roormt their 
exhausted strength and to enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. But the 
prudent Sapor had watched the moment of viotory. I-Iia army, of which 
the greater part securely posted on the heights had boon spectators of ilia 
notion, advanced in silence and under the shadow of the night; and 1 uh Per¬ 
sian archers, guided by the illumination of the camp, poured a showor of 
arrows on the disarmed and licentious crowd. The Binoority of history de¬ 
clares that the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful slaughter, and that 
the flying remnonfc of the legions was exposed to the most intolerable 
hardships. 

Whatever advantages might attend the anna of Sapor in tho flold, though 
mne repeated victories diffused among the nations the faino of his valour mid 
conduct^ he could not hope to succeed in the execution of his dosigns whilo 
the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and above all the strong and anoieub 
oity of Nisibis, remained in the possession of tho Romans. This largo city 
was situated about two days* journey from the Tigris, m tho mnlst of a fertile 
plain at the foot of Mt. Mashas. In the spaoe of twelve yours, Nisibis, which 
since the time of Luoullus had been deservedly esteemed tho bulwark of the 
East, sustained three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor; and the 
disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and a 
hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy. 
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Mognentrue, directing his march towards Mures-, set fire to the gates, and by 
a sudden assault had almost scaled the walls of the town. The vigilance of 
the garrison extinguished the flames, the approach of Constantius left him 
no time to continue the operations of the siege, and the emperor soon removed 
the only obstacle that oonld embarrass his motions by forcing a body of 
troops which had taken post in an adjoining amphitheatre. The field of 
battle round Mursa was a naked and level plain; on this ground the army 
of Constantius formed, with the Drove on their light, while their left, either 
from the nature of their disposition or from the superiority of their cavaky, 
extended far beyond the right flank of Magnentius. The troops on both 
sides remained under arms m anxious expectation during the greater part 
of the morning j and the son of Constantine, after animating his soldiers by 
an eloquent speech, retired into a churoh at some distance from the field of 
battle and committed to his generals the oonduot of this decisive day. They 
deserved his confidence by the valour and military skill whioli they exerted. 
They wisely began the action upon the left; and, advancing their whole 
wing of cavalry m on oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on idle right 
flank of the enemy, which was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their 
oharge. But the Romans of the West soon rallied by the habits of discipline, 
and the barbarians of Germany supported the renown of their national 
bravery. The engagement soon became general, was maintained with va¬ 
rious and singular turns of fortune, and scarcely ended with the darkness 
of the night. The signal victory which Constantins obtained is attributed to 
the arms of liis oavalry. 

His cuirassiers are described as so many massy stalueB of steel, glittering 
with their soaly armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances the Arm 
array of the Gallic legionB, As soon as the legions gave way, the lighter 
and more aotivo squadrons of the second line rode sword in hand into the 
intervals, and completed the disorder. In the meanwhile the huge bodies 
of the Germans were exposed, almost naked, to the dexterity of the oriental 
archers j and whole troops of those barbarians wore urged by anguish and 
despair lo preoipitate themselves into the broad and rapid stream of the 
Drove. The number of the slain was computed at fifty-four thousand men 
and the slaughter of the conquerors was more considerable than that of the 
vanquished, a circumstance wliioh proves the obstinacy of the contest, and 
justifies the observation of an ancient writer, that the forces of the empire 
were consumed in the fatal battle of Mursa by the loss of a veteran army 
sufficient; to defend the frontiers or to add new triumphs to the glory of 
Rome. Notwithstanding the invectives of a servile orator, there is not the 
least reason to beliovo that the tyrant deserted his own standard in the be¬ 
ginning of tho engagement. He seems to have displayed the virtues of a 
general and of a soldier till the day was irrecoverably lost and his camp in 
the possession of the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his safety, and, ' 
throwing away tho imperial ornaments, escaped with soipo difficulty from 1 
tho pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly followed Ms rapid flight 
from the banks of tho Drove to tho foot of tho Julian Alps. 

The detachments, however, which wore ordered either to press or to 
intercept the flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves with the usual 
imprudence of success 5 end allowed him, in. the plains of Tioimum, an 
opportunity of turning on his pursuers, and of gratifying his despair, by 
the oarnage of a useless victory. 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced by repeated misfortunes to sue, 
aud to sue in vain, for peace. He first despatched a senator, in whose 
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was encouraged by the public discontent to assert the honour of the Roman 
name. The chosen bonds of Jovians and Heroulians, who acknowledged 
Magneutius as their leader, maintained the most respeotable and important 
station in the imperial camp. The friendship of Mnroellmus, oount of the 
sacred largessoa, supplied with a liberal hand, the means of seduction. The 
soldiers were oonvmced by the most spacious arguments, that the republic 
summoned them to break the bonds of hereditary servitude; and by the 
choice of an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues which 
had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Oonstans from a private condition 
to the throne of the world. 

As soon as the conspiracy was in readiness for execution, Marcel linns, 
under the pretence of celebrating liis son’s birthday, gave a splendid enter¬ 
tainment to the illustrious and honourable persons of the oourt of Gaul, 
which then resided in the oity of Augustodunum. Xlie intemperance of the 
feast was protracted till a vory lato hour of the night; and the unsuspecting 
guests wore tempted to indulgo themselves in a dangerous and guilty free¬ 
dom of conversation. On a sudden the doors wore thrown open, and Mag- 
nentius, who had retired for a few moments, rolurned into the apart)nout 
invested with the diadem and purple. The conspirators instantly saluted 
him with the titles of Augustus and emperor. Thu surpnso, the terror, the 
intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of the rest of 
the assembly, prompted them to join their voices to the general acclamation. 
The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity, the gates of the town wore 
shut, and before the dawn of day, Magnontius became master of the troops 
and treasure of the oity of Augustodunum. By Jus soorcoy and diligenoo ho 
entertained some hopCB of surprising the person of Constana, who was pursu¬ 
ing in the adjacent forest liis favourite amusement of hunting, or perhaps 
some pleasures of a moro private and criminal nature. The rapid progress 
of fame allowed him, however, on instant for flight, though tho desertion of 
his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the powor of resistance. Before 
he could reaoh a seaport in Spain, whore bo intended to embailr, lie was 
overtaken near Helena, at the foot of tho Pyrenees, by ft party of light cavalry, 
whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, executed Ins commission 
by the murder of the son of Constantino (850). 

As soon as the death of Constana had dooidod this easy bub important 
revolution, the example of tho oourt of Autun was imitated by tho provinces 
of the West. Tho authority of Magnontius was aoknowlodgod through tho 
whole extent of the two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy; and tho usurper 
prepared, by every not of oppression, to collect a treasure, which might dis¬ 
charge tho obligation of an immense donative, and supply tho oxpouHoa of a 
civil waT, 


CONSTANTIU8 AND JIAQNMNTJCUS 

Tho intelligence of these important events, which so deeply affected the 
honour and safety of tho imperial houso, recalled the arms or Constantins 
from the inglorious proaeoution of the Persian War. lie reooramondod tho 
care of the East to his lieutenants, and afterwards to liis cousin Callus, whom 
he raised from a prison to a throne; and marched towards Europe, with a 
mind agitated by the oonfliot of hope and fear, of grief and indignation. 

The city of Mursa, or Essok, celebiated in modern times for a bridge of 
boats five miles in length over the river Brave and the adjaoont morasses, 
lias been alwoys considered as a place of importance in the wars of Hungary. 
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triumph of his arms served only to establish the reign of the eunuchs over 
the Roman world, Those unhappy beings, the ancient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism, were introduced into Greeoe and Rome by the con- 
togion of Asiatic luxury. Their progress was rapid; and the eunuchs, who, 
in the time of Augustus, hod been abhoned, as the monstrous returns of an 
Egyptian queen, were gradually admitted into the families of matrons, of 
senators, and of the emperors themselves. Restrained by the severe edicts 
of Donation and Nerra» cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an 
humble station by the prudenoe of Constantine, they multiplied in the palaces 
of his degenerate sons, and. insensibly aoquired the knowledge, and at length 
the directum, of the secret councils of Constantins. 

The aversion and oontempt which mankind lias so uniformly entertained 
for that iinpexfeot species appeals to have degraded their character, and to 
have rendered them almost as incapable as they were supposed to be, of con¬ 
ceiving any generous sentiment or of performing any worthy action. But 
the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue; and they alter¬ 
nately governed the mmd of Constantins by bis fears, his indolence, and his 
vanity. Whilst be viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appearaaoe of pub¬ 
lic prosperity, he supinely permitted them to intercept the complaints of the 
injured provinces, to accumulate immense treasures by the salo of justice and 
of honours j to disgrace the most important dignities, by the promotion of 
those who had purchased at their hands the power of oppression, and to grat¬ 
ify their resentment against the few independent spirits who arrogantly 
refused to solicit the protection cd slaves. Of theBe BlaveB the most dis¬ 
tinguished was the ohumherlam EusobiUB, who ruled the monarch and the 
palace with such absolute sway, that Constanfciua, according to the sarcasm of 
an impartial historian, possessed some credit with liis haughty favourite. By 
liis artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to subscribe the condemna¬ 
tion of the unfortunate Qalins, and to add a new crime to the long list of 
unnatural murders which pollute the honour of the house of Constantine. 

Whon the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, wore saved 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former was about twelve, and the latter 
about six years of ape j and as the eldest was thought to be of a sickly con¬ 
stitution, they obtained with the leas difficulty a prooarioua and dependent 
life from the affected pity of Con&tantius, who was sensible that the execu¬ 
tion of these helpless orphans would have been esteomed, by all mankind, an 
act of the most deliberate cruelty. Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia 
were assigned for the places of their exile and education j but as soon as 
their growing years excited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it more 
prudent to secure those unhappy youtnfl in the strong castle of Maeellum, 
near Cwsorea, 

The treatment which they experienced during a six years’ confinement 
was partly suoh as they could hope from a oareful guardian, and partly 
such os they might dread from a auspicious tyrant. Their prison woe an 
undent palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia; the situation was 
pleasant, the building slatoly, the enclosure spacious. They pursued their 
studios and practised their exercises under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, and tlio numerous household appointed to attend, or rather to guard, 
the nephews of Constantine was not unworthy the dignity of their birth, 
But they could not disguise to themselves that they were deprived of fortune, 
of freedom, and of safety 3 secluded from the society of all whom they could 
trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy hours in the com¬ 
pany of slaves, devoted to the commands o£ a tyrant, who had already injured 
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abilities be confided, and afterwords several bishops, whose holy oharuotor 
might obtain a more favourable audience, with the offer of resigning the 
purple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of Ida life to the service 
of the emperor. But Constautiua, though he granted fair terms of pardon 
and. reconciliation to all who abandoned the standard of rebellion, avowed 
his inflexible resolution to infliot a just punishment on tho orimos of an 
assassin, whom he prepared to overwhelm on ovary side by the effort of lus 
victorious arms. An imperial fleet acquired the easy possession of Afnon 
and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the Moorish nations, and landed 
a considerable force, whiob passed tho Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the lost and fatal station of Magnentius. Tho temper of tho 
tyrant which was never molined to clemency, was urged by distress to 
exercise every not of oppression whioh could extort an immediate supply 
from the cities of Gaul. Thoir patience was at length exhausted j and 
Treves, the seat of protorian government, gave tho signal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Deoentius, who had been raised by his brother 
to the rank either or cteaar or of augustus. From Treves, Deoentius was 
obliged to retire to Sons, where lie wos soon surrounded by an army of 
Germans, whom the pernicious arts of Gonstantius had introduced into the 
civil dissensions of Romo. In the meantime, the imperial troops forcod 
the passages of tho Cottinn Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Seleu- 
oua, irrevocably fixed the title of rebels on tho party of Magnontius. 

He was unable to bring another army ill the Hold, tlie fidelity of his 
guards was corrupted, and when he appeared in publio to animate them by 
hia exhortations!, ho ms saluted with the uuunuuoutt shout of “ Ijoug livo 
the emperor Constantins I ” The tyrant, who porceivod tlmfc they wore pre¬ 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by tho sacrifice of tho most obnoxious 
criminal, prevented their design by falling on his sword — a donfch more easy 
and more honourable than he eould hope to obtain from the hands of an 
enemy, whose revenge would have boon coloured with tho specious pretence 
of justice and fraternal piety. Tho example of Huioido was imitated by 
Dooontius, who strangled himself on the nows of his brother's death. The 
author of the conspiracy, Marcollinus, had long since disappeared in the 
battle of Mursft, ana the public tranquillity was confirmed by tho oxcoulion 
of the surviving loaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. 

A severe inquisition was extended over all who, oitlior from choice or 
from compulsion, had boon involved in the cause of rebellion. Paul, sur- 
named Catena, from liis superior skill in tho judloial oxeroiso of tyranny, 
was sent to explore the latent remains of tho conspiracy in the remote prov¬ 
ince of Britain. The honest indignation expressed by Marlin, vioo-profod 
of the island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt; and the gov¬ 
ernor was urged to the necessity of turning against his breast tho sword 
with whioh he had been provoked to wound the imperial minister, The 
most innooent subjects of the West were exposed to exile and confiscation, 
to death and torture; and, as the timid aro always cruel, tlio luind of Con¬ 
stantins was inaooeasililo to mercy. 


OONSTANTIUfl BOTifl EMPEROR 

The divided provinces of the empire wore again united by the violory of 
Gonstantius; but ns that feeble prmoe was destitute of personal merit, either 
in peace or war; as he feared his generals, and distrusted his ministers; tho 
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by the same enemies. But when the victory was deoided in favour of Gonstan- 
tius, his dependent colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every 
circumstance of his conduot was severely and suspiciously examined j and 
it woe privately resolved, either to deprive Gallua of the purple, or at least 
to remove him from the indolent luxury of Asia to the hardships and dan¬ 
gers of a German war. The death of Theophilus, consular of the province 
of Syria, who in a time of soaroity had been massacred by the people of 
Antiooh, with the connivance, and almost at the instigation, of Gallus, was 
justly resented, not only as an aofc of wanton oruelfcy, but as » dangerous 
insult on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two ministers of illustrious 
rank, Domitian, the oriental prefect, and Montiua, queeator of the palace, 
were empowered by a special commission to visit and refonn the state of the 
East. They were instructed to behave towards Gnllus with moderation and 
respect, and, by the gentlest arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply 
with the invitation of his brother and colleague. Tim rashness of the pre¬ 
fect disappointed these pru¬ 
dent measures, and hastened 
liis own ruin, as well as that 
of liis enemy. 

On his arrival at Anti¬ 
ooh, Domitian passed dis¬ 
dainfully before the gates of 
tho palace, and alleging a 
slight pretence of indisposi¬ 
tion, continued several days 
in sullen retirement to pre¬ 
pare on inflammatory memo¬ 
rial wliioh he transmitted to 
tho imperial court. Yield¬ 
ing at length to the pressing 
aolioitations of Gallua, the prefect oondosoonded to take his seat in council, 
but his first step was to signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing that 
tho ocasar should immediately repair to Italy, and threatening that he him¬ 
self would punish his delay or hesitation by an spending the usual allowance 
of his household. Tho nephew and daughter of ConBtantino, who ooulcl ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed their resentment by instantly 
delivering Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quarrel still admitted 
of some terms of accommodation. They were rendered impracticable by tho 
imprudent behaviour of Montius, ft statesman, whoso art and experience were 
frequently betrayed by the levity of his disposition. The qurostor reproached 
Gallufl in haughty language, that a prince who was soarooly authorised to 
remove a municipal magistrate should prosumo to imprison a praetorian pre¬ 
fect s convoked a meeting of the civil and military officers j and required 
them, in the name of their sovereign, to defend tho person and dignity of his 
representatives. 

By this rash declaration of war, Gallua was provoked to embrace the 
most desperate councils. He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, 
assembled the populace of Antiooh, find recommended to their z6al the oare 
of his Bftfeiy and revenge. Ilia commands were too fatally obeyed. They 
rudely seized tho prefect and the qumstor, and tying their legs together with 
ropes, they dragged them through the streets of the oity, inflioted a thousand 
insults and a thousand wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last precipi¬ 
tated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of the Orontes. 
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them beyond the hope of reconciliation. At length, however, tho emer¬ 
gencies of the state compelled tho emperor, or rather Ills ounuolis, to invest 
Galina, in the twenty-fifth year of his ago, with the title of Cmsar, and to 
oemenfc this political connection byhianutmago with theprinooss Conatinitina, 

After a formal interview, in whioh the two princes mutually engaged 
their faith never to undertake anything to the prejudice of oaoli other, they 
repaired without delay to their respective stations. Constantins continued 
his march towards the west, and Gallus fixed liia residenoo at Antiooli, from 
whence, with a delegated authority, ho administered tho live groat diooosos 
of the eastern prefecture. In this fortunate olmngo tho new omsar was not 
unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours of his rank, the 
appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an ample patrimony. 

The writers tho most indulgent to tlio memory of Gallus, and oven Julian 
himself, though he wished to east a veil over the frailties of his brollior, arc 
obliged to confess that tho closer was inoapablo of reigning. Transported 
from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius, nor application, nor 
docility, to compensate for tho want of knowledge and oxpononoo. A tem¬ 
per naturally morose and violent, instead of being eorreolod, was soured by 
solitude and adversity j tho remombranco of wliat ho had ondurod disposed 
him to retaliation rather than to sympathy; and tlio ungovornod sallies of 
his rage were often fatal to those who approached his person, or wore sub¬ 
ject to his power. 

Constantino, his wife, has been dosoribed, not as a woman, but as one 
of the infernal furies, tormented with an insatiate thirst for human blood. 
Instead of employing lier influence to insinuate tho mild counsels of pru¬ 
dence and humanity, Bhe exasperated the fierce passions of her husband; 
and qb she retained tho vanity, though she had reuouneod tlio gontlouoss, of 
her sox, a pearl neoklaoo was osteemod an equivalent prioo for tlio murder of 
an innocent and virtuous nobleman. 1 Tho oruolty of Callus was sometimes 
displayed in tho undissembled violence of popular or military uxoautionn; and 
was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and the forms of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings. The private houses of Antiooli, and tho places of publio resort, 
wore besieged by spies and informors; and tlio cmsnr himself, ooneealed in 
a plebeian habit, very frequently condescended to assume that odious char¬ 
acter. Every apartment of the palace was adornod with tho instruments of 
death and torture, ond a general oonstornation was diffused through tho 
capital of Syria. Tho prince of the East, as if ho had boon oonsoious how 
iniioh ho had to fear, and how little ho deserved to reign, selected for the 
objects of his resentment, tho provincials aeoused of some imaginary treason, 
and his own oourtiora, whom with moro reason Iio suspected of iuco using, by 
their seoret correspondence, the timid and suspicious mind of Constantins. 
But he forgot that ho was depriving himself of Ilia only support, tho affeotion 
of the people; whilst ho furnished tho nialico of his enemies with tlio arms 
of truth, and afforded tho emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the for¬ 
feit of his purple, and of his life. 

As long as tho civil war suspended tho foto of tho Roman world, Constantins 
dissembled his knowledge of the weak and cruel administration to whioh his 
ohoioa hud subjected tho East; and the discovery of some assiiHsuiB secretly de¬ 
spatched to Antioch by tho tyrant of Gaul, was employed to eonvinoo the public 
that tho emperor and the ooosar were united by the sumo intorost and pursued 

1 name was Clenmtlus of Alexandria, ami his only crime was a refuse! to gratify the 
rtcfllvoa of liU mothor-fii-law; who aolloltwl his dontli hooauso she lied boon disappointed of Ills 
lovo, AminlannM 1.J4 s o. 1. 
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Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to 
interrogate him concerning the administration, of the East. The cresar sank 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed oil the criminal actions, and 
all the treasonable designs, with which he was charged 5 and by imputing 
them to the advice of his wife, exasperated the indignation of Constantins, 
who reviewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the examination. 

The emperor was convinced that his own safety was incompatible with 
the life of his oousin; the sentence of death was signed, despatched, and exe¬ 
cuted 5 and the nephew of Conatantine, with his hands tied'behind his hack, 
was beheaded in prison like the vilest malefactor. Those who are inolmed 
to palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that he soon relented, and 
endeavoured to recall the bloody mandate; but that the eeoond messenger 
intrusted with the reprieve was detained by the ounuohs, who dreaded the 
unforgiving temper or Oallus, and were desirous of reuniting to their empire 
the wealthy provinoes of the East. 


CONSTANTIUS AND JULIAN 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all the numerous 
posterity of Constantius Cnlorus. The misfortune of his roytil birth in¬ 
volved him in the disgrace of Callus. From his retirement in the happy 
country of Ionia he vu conveyed under a Btrong guard to the court of 
Mediolanum, where ho languished above seven months in continual apprehen¬ 
sion of Buffering the same ignominious death, wliioh was daily inflicted, 
almost before his eyes, on the friends and adherents of his persecuted family, 
ilia looks, his gestures, Ins Bilonoe, were scrutinised with malignant curiosity, 
and ho was perpetually assaulted by enemies whom he had never offended, 
and by arts to which ho was a stranger. But in the school of adversity, 
Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of firmness and discretion. Ho de¬ 
fended Ins honour, as well as liia life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the 
ounuohs, who endeavoured to extort some declaration of Ins sentiments j and 
whilst lie cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, ho nobly disdained 
to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation of lus brother's minder. 
Julian moBt devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliveranoe to the protection 
of the gods, who had exempted his innocence from the sentence of destruc¬ 
tion pronounced by their justice against the impious house of Constantine. 
As the most effectual instrument of their providence, lie gratefully acknow¬ 
ledges the steady and generous friendship of the empress Eusshift, a woman 
of beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant wliioh she had gained over the 
mind of her husband, counterbalanced in some measure the powerful con¬ 
spiracy of the ounuohs. By the intercession of his patroness, Julian was 
admitted, into the imperial presence} he pleaded his cause with a,decent 
freedom, I 10 was hoard with favour; and, notwithstanding the efforts of Ids 
enemies, who urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of Galina, 
the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the council. Bat the effects 
of a second interview were dreaded by the eunuohs} and Julian was advised 
to withdraw for n while into the neighbourhood of Mediolanum, till the 
emperor thought proper to assign the city of Athens for the place of his 
honourable exile. 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the empress, reso¬ 
lute to achieve the generous design wliioh she hacl undertaken, was not 
unmindful of the oare of liis fortune. After an obstinate, though secret 
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THE FATE Olf GALLU8 

After Bweli a deed, whatever might have been the designs of GalUie, it 
was only in a field of battle that he oould assert lus innocence with any hope 
of sucoess. But the mind of that prinoe was formed of an equal mixture of 
violence and weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus* instead 
of employing in his defenoe the troops and treasures of the East, he Buffered 
himself to be deceived by the affeoted tranquillity of Constantiue, who, leav¬ 
ing him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran 
legions from the provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared dangerous to 
arrest Gallus in nis oapital, the slow and safer arts of dissimulation were 
practised with success. The frequent and pressing epistles of Constantins 
were filled with professions of confidence and friendship j exhorting the oeosar 
to discharge the duties of his high station, to relieve his colleague from a 
part of the publio oares, and to assist the West by his presence, his counsels, 
and his arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Callus had reason to 
fear and to distrust. But ho had neglected the opportunities of flight and of 
resistance; lie was seduced by the flattering nBsuranoes of the tribune Scndilo, 
who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the most artful 
insinuation ; and he depended on the oredit of his wife Constantina, till the 
unseasonable death of that princess completed the ruin in which he had been 
involved by her impetuous passions. 

After a long delay, the reluctant ocesar set forward on liis journey to the 
imperial oourt. Prom Antiooh to Hadrianopolis, lie traversed the wide extent 
of lus dominions with a numerous and stately train j and as he laboured to 
conceal his apprehension from the world, and perhaps from himBolf, ho enter¬ 
tained the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the games of tlio 
oivous. The progress of the journey might, however, haye warned him of 
the impending dangerIn all the principal oities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commissioned to seize the offices of government, to obsorvo his 
motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his despair. The persons de¬ 
spatched to seoure the provinces which he left behind, passed him with cold 
salutations, or affeoted disdain; and the troops, whose station lay along the 
publio road, were studiously removed on his approach, lest they might be 
tempted to offer their swords for the service of a civil war. After Galina had 
been permitted to repose himself n few days at Hadrianopolis, ho roooived a 
mandate, expressed in the most haughty and absolute stylo, that his splendid 
retinue should halt in that city, whilo the orosar himself, with only ton post- 
oarriages, should hasten to the imperial residence at Mediolanum. In this 
rapid journey, the profound respect which was due to the brother and colleague 
of Constantins, was insensibly changed into rude familiarity; and Gel Jus, 
discovering in the countenances of the attendants, that they already consid¬ 
ered themselves as his guards, and might soon he employed os lus execution¬ 
ers, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to recollect with terror and 
remorse the conduct by which lie had provolcod his fate. The dissimulation 
which had hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. 
He was oondnoted to a palace in the suburbs, where the general Barbatio, 
with a select band of soldiers, who oould neither be moved by pity, nor cor¬ 
rupted by rewards, expeoted the arrival of his illustrious victim. 

In the evening he was arrested, ignommiously stripped of the ensigns 
of oiesar, and hurried away to Pola in Isbria, a sequestered prison which had 
been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror which lie felt was 
soon increased by the appearance of his implacable enomy the ounuoh 
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emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, out in pieces all that 
encountered his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of the Qimdi, 
and severely retaliated the calamities which they had inflicted on the Roman 
province. The dismayed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace; 
they offered the restitution of his oaptive subjects, as on atonement for the 
paBt, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future conduct. While 
Gonstantius gave laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he distinguished 
with specious compassion ths Sarmotian exiles, who hod been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their slaves, and who formed n very 
considerable accession to the power of the Quadi. The emperor, embracing 
a generous but artful system of policy, released the Sarmatians from the 
bands of this humiliating dependence, and restored them, by a separate 
treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the government of a king, 
the friend and alrf of the republic. He declared lus resolution of asserting 
the justice of their cause, and of scouring the peace of the provinces by the 
extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners 
were still infected with the vices of their servile origin ; and the final com¬ 
bat was only terminated by the extinction of the name and nation of ths 
Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the possession of their 
ancient seats j and although Gonstantius distrusted the levity of their obar- 
uoter, he entertained some hopes that a sense of gratitude might influence 
their future conduct. 

SAPOR'S INVASION OP MESOPOTAMIA 

While the Roman emperor and the Persian monarch, at the distance of 
three thousand miles, defended their extreme limits against the barbarians 
of the Danube and of the Oxus, tlieir intermediate frontier experienced the 
vicissitudes of a languid war, and a prooarious truoe. Two of the eastern 
ministers of Gonstantius, the prrotorian prefeot Musonian, whose abilities 
wore disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, vnd Gasman, duke of 
Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened a secret negotiation with 
the satrap Tainaapor, Those overtures of peace, translated into the servile 
and flattering language of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the Groat 
King j who resolved to signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he was 
inclined to grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he invested with 
that character, woe honourably received in his passage through Antioch and 
Constantinople; he readied Sirmium after a long journey, and at Ms first 
audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the haughty 
epistle of his sovereign, A few days after tho departure of Narses, three 
ambassadors were sent to the court of Sapor, who was already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to Ins ordinary rosidenoe of Gtenphon. Tlie ambas¬ 
sadors of Rome retired without suooeas, and a second embassy of a still more 
honourable rank was detained in Btriot confinement, and threatened either 
with death or exile. 

The military historian, Ammianus, who was himself despatched to observe 
the army of the Persians as they were preparing to oonsfcruct a bridge of boatB 
over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as far as the 
edge of tho horizon, covered with men, with horses, and with arms. Sapor 
appoared in the front, conspicuous by tho splendour of liis purple. The Roman 
dosortor, who in some measure guided the oounoils of Sapor, had prudently 
advised that instead of wasting the summer in tedious and diflloult sieges, he 
should maroh directly to the Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to 
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struggle, the opposition of the favourite eunuchs submitted, to tbo ascend¬ 
ency of the empress $ and it was resolved that Julian, after oolebrating Ins 
nuptials with Helena, sister of Constantins, should be appointed, with the 
title of Cwsar, to reign over the countries beyond the Alps. 

Although the order which recalled him to oourfc was probably accom¬ 
panied by some intimation of his approaching greatness, ho appeals to the 
people of Athens to witness bis tears of undissembled sorrow, when ho was 
reluctantly torn away from his beloved retirement. 

The emperors of the age of Constantino no longer deigned to consult 
with the senate in the ohoioe of a colleague, but they were anxious that their 
nomination should ho ratified by the consent of the army. On this solemn 
occasion, the guards, with the other troops whose stations were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mediolanum, appeared under arms > and Constantins naeondod 
his lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, who entered the 
same day on the twenty-fifth year of his ago. In a Btudied speech, oonceivod 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor represented the various dangers 
whioh tine atoned the prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming a 
osesar for the administration of the West, and liis own intention, if it was 
agreeable to their wiBhes, of rewarding with the honours of the puvplo the 
promising virtues of the nopliew of Constantine. 

The two princes returned to the palace in the same chariot j and during 
the slow procession, Julian repeatod to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer, whioh he might equally apply to his fortune and to lus fours. The 
twenty-four days which the oiosar spent at Mediolanum aftor Ins invostituvo, 
and the first mouths of his Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid hut 
Hovere oaptivityj nor could the acquisition of honour compensate for the 
loss of froedom. 

The protection of the Rhrotian frontier, and the persecution of the west¬ 
ern ohuroh, detained Constantins in Italy above eighteen months after the 
departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned into the East, he indulged 
his pride and curiosity in a visit to tho ancient capital. 

The satisfaction whioh Oonetantius had received from this journey excited 
him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the Romans some memorial of 
lus own gratitude and munifioeuoe. I-Iis first idea was to imitato the eques¬ 
trian and oolossal sfcatuo which ho had soon in the forum of Trajan j bub when 
he had maturely weighed the difficulties of the execution, lie ohoso rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. 


THE QUADIAN AND SAttWATIAN WAU8 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the alarming 
intelligence of the distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. The dis¬ 
tractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss whioh the Roman legions had 
sustained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those countrios, almost without 
defence, to the light cavalry of tho barbarians ; and particularly to the in¬ 
roads of the Quncb, a fierce and powerful nation, who seem to havo exchanged 
the institutions of Germany for the arms and military arts of their Saunatian 
allies The garrisons of llie frontier were insufficient to ohook their prog¬ 
ress ; and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to assemble, from 
the extremities of his dominions, the flowov of the Palatine troops, to take 
the field in person, and to employ a whole campaign, with the preceding 
autumn and the ensuing spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. The 
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ft gam despatched to tlie frontier of Mesopotamia, and condemned to sustain, 
the labours of a war, the honours of which had been transferred to his 
unworthy rival. Sabraian fixed hie indolent station under the walls of 
Edessa, and whenever Uraioinns recommended any vigorous plan of opera¬ 
tions to relieve the distress of Amida, the timid and envious commander 
alleged that ho was restrained by his positive orders from endangering the 
safety of the troops. Araida was at length taken j its bravest defenders, 
who nacl escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in the Roman camp by 
the hand of the executioner; and Ursioimis himself, after supporting the 
disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for the misconduct of Sahinian by 
the loss of Ilia military rank. After Constantins had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, ho proceeded by slow marches into the East j and 
after he had wept over the smoking ruins of Ainida, lie formed with a power¬ 
ful army the sioge of Bezabde. The walls were shaken by the reiterated 
efforts of the most enormous of the battering-rams; the town was reduoed 
to the last extremity; but it was still defended by the patient and intrepid 
valour of the garrison, till the approach of the rainy season obliged the em¬ 
peror to raise the siege, and inglonously to retreat into his winter quartern 
at Antiooli. The priuc of Constantius, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, 
were at a loss to cusoover any materials for pfinegyrio in the events of the 
Persian War; while the glory of his cousin Julian, to whose military com¬ 
mand he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to the world 
in the oonciBO narrative of his exploits. 


JULIAN IN GAUL 

In the blind fury of oivil discord, Constantins bail abandoned to the 
barbarians of Germany tho countries of Gaul, wliioh still acknowledged the 
authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of Franks and Altunanni were 
invited to cross the Rhine by presents and promisee, by tho hopes of spoil, 
and by a perpetual grant of all the territories which they might subdue. 

Julian had been sent to Gaul immediately after he Iiaa received the purple 
at Mediolanum, with a feeble retinue of 860 soldiers. At Vienna, where be 
passed a painful and anxious winter in the hands of those ministers to whom 
Constantius had intrusted tho direction of his conduct, the ooosar was informed 
of the siege and deliveranoe of Augustodunum. That large and ancient city, 
protected only by a ruined wall and pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the 
generous resolution of a few veterans, who resumed their arms for the de¬ 
fence of tlieir oountry. In liis march from Augustodiinum, through the 
heart of tho Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour the earliest op¬ 
portunity of signalising his oourago. At tho head of a small body of arohers 
and heavy cavalry, lie preferred the shorter but the more dangerous of two 
roads j and sometimes eluding, and sometimes resisting, the attacks of the bar¬ 
barians, lie arrived with honour and safety at the Roman camp near Rheiras, 
The aspect of their young prince revived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, 
and they marolied from ttheims in sooroli of the enemy with a oonfidenoe 
wliioh had almost proved fatal to thorn. The Alamanni, familiarised to the 
knowledge of the oountry, secretly collected their scattered foroes, and seiz¬ 
ing the opportumty of a dark and rainy clay, poured with unexpected fury 
on the rear-guard of tho Romans. Before the inevitable disorder could be 
remedied, two legions were destroyed j and Julian wsb taught by experience, 
that caution and vigilance are the most important lessons of the art of war. 
u, w.—voi« vi. 2 1 
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Bme the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians were no 
sooner ftdvnnoecl into the plains of Mesopotamia than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used wliioli could retard their progress or defeat 
their design. Their skilful guide, changing his plan of operations, then con¬ 
ducted the army hy a longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, towards 
the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is reduced to a shallow aiul 
accessible stream. Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength of 
Nisibis; but as he passed under the walls of Amida, he resolved to try whether 
the majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into inunediate sub¬ 
mission. The sacrilegious insult of a random dart, wliioh glanoed against 
the royal tiara, convinoed him of his error; and the indignant monarch lis¬ 
tened with impatience to the advice of his minister’s, who conjured him not lo 
sacrifice the sucoesa of his ambition to the gratification of his rosentment. 
The following day Grambafces advanced towards the gates with a saleofc body 
of troops, and required the instant surrender of the city as the only atonement 
which could he aooepted for such an not of raslmoss and insolence. His pro¬ 
posals were answered by a general discharge, and his only Bon, a beautiful 
and valiant youth, was pieroed through the heart by a javelin shot from one 
of the ballistee. 

The ancient city of Amid, or Amida, was provided with an arsenal of 
military engines, ana the ordinary garrison had been reinforced to the amount 
of seven legions, when the plane was invested by the arms of Sapor, In one of 
the fiercest of Ins repented assaults, Amida was betrayed by tlio Ireochory 
of a deserter, who indicated to the barbarians a secret and neglected stair¬ 
case soooped out of the rock that bangs over the stream of the Tigris. The 
soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their children, all who had not time to 
escape through the opposite gate, were involved by the oonquorora in a 
promiscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the Roman provinces. As soon 
&b the first transports of yiotory hod subsided, Sapor was at leisure to reboot 
that to ohastiBC a disobedient city, he had lost the flower of his troops, and 
the most favourable season for conquest. Thirty thousand of his veterans 
had fallen under the walls of Amida, dxiring the continuance of a siogo whioh 
lasted seventy-three clays j and the disappointed monarch returned to his 
capital with affected triumph and secret mortification. Instead of aspiring in 
the ensuing spring to the conquest of the East, ho was obliged to content 
himself with the reduction of two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara, 
and Be&abde. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive a ho to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, and sent 
into remote captivity on the extreme confines of Persia. After dismantling 
the wrIIb of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that solitary and sequestered 
plaoe; but he carefully restored the fortifications of Bembdo, and fixed in that 
important post a garrison or colony of veterans, amply supplied with ovory 
moans of defonoa, and animated by high sentiments of honour and fidelity. 

The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor required, and would 
have exercised, the abilities of the most consummate general; and it seemed 
fortunate for the state, that it was the actual province of the bmvo Ursioinus, 
who alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. In the hour 
of danger, Ursioinus was removed from his station by the intrigues of the 
eunuchs; and the military command of the East was bestowed, by the same 
influence, on Sabmian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring, the experience, of ago. By a second order, 
which issued from the same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursioinus was 
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to offend them j and the ignominious retreat of Baubatio deprived Julian of 
the expected support, and left him to extrioate himself from a hazardous 
situation, where ne could neither remain with safety, nor retire with honour. 


JULIAN BEPULSES THE ALAUANNI AND THE SHANKS 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, the Ala- 
manni prepared to chastise the Roman youth, who presumed to dispute the 
possession of that country, which they claimed as their own by the right 
of conquest and of treaties. They employed thieo days and ns many 
nights, in transporting over the Rhine their military powers. The fierce 
Chnodomar, shaking the ponderous javelin which ho had viotoriouBly wielded 
against the brother of Magnentius, led the van of the barbarians, and mod¬ 
erated by his experience the martial ardour which his example inspired, 
lie was followed by six other kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by 
a long train of higli-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand of the 
bravest warriors of the tribes of Germany. The confidence derived from 
the viow of their own strength was increased by the intelligence which they 
received from a deserter, that the c»sar, with a feeble army of thirteen 
thousand men, occupied a post about one-and-twenty miles from their camp 
of StrasbuTg. 

With tliw inadequate foroe, Julian resolved to enoounter the barbarian 
hoet j and tlio ohunoe of a general action was preferred to the tedious ancl 
uncertain operation of separately engaging the dispersed parties of the Ala- 
manni. The Romans marched in close order, and in two columns, the oavnlry 
on the right, the infantry on the loft j and the day was so far spent when 
they appeared in sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring 
the battle till the next morning, ana of allowing his troops to recruit their 
exhausted strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and food. Yield¬ 
ing, however, with some reluotanoo to the clamours of the soldiers, and even 
to tho opinion of his oovmoil, ho exhorted them to justify by their valour the 
eager impationoc, which, in case of a defeat, would be universally branded 
with the epithets of rashness and presumption. Tho trumpets sounded, tho 
military shout was hoard through tho field, and the two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. Tho omsar, who oonduoted in person his right 
wing, depended on tho dexterity of his archers aud the weight of his cuiras¬ 
siers. But his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular mixture of light 
horse and of light infantry, and lio had tho mortification of beholding the 
flight of six hundred of hie most renowned cuirassiers. The fugitives were 
stopped and rallied by tho presence and authority of Julian, who, careless 
of Ins own safety, threw himself before them, and, urging every motive of 
shame and honour, led them back against the victorious enemy. The oon-, 
fliot between tho two lines of infantry wae obstinate and bloody. The Ger¬ 
mans poasessod tho superiority of strength and stature, the Romans that of 
disoiplmo and temper 5 and ns tho barbarians, who served under tho stand¬ 
ard of tho ompipo, united the respective advantages of both parties, their 
Ktrenuous efforts, guided by a skilful leader, at length determined the event 
of the day. 

Tho Romans lost four tribunes and 248 soldiers in this memorable 
battle of Strasburg, which was so glorious to tho oeesar and so salutary 
to the offlioted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the Alomanm were 
slain in the field, without including those who were drowned in the Rhine, 
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In a second and more successful action, ho recovered and established lus 
military fame; but aa the agility of the barbarians saved them from the 
pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor deoisive. Ho advanood, how¬ 
ever, to the bonks of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, 1 convinced 
himself of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the approach of 
winter, discontented with the oourt, with hia army, and with his own suc¬ 
cess. The power of the enemy was yet unbroken, and the eraser had no 
sooner separated liis troops, and fixed his own quarters at Sens, in the centra 
of Gaul, than he was surrounded and besieged by a numerous host of Gor¬ 
mans. Reduced in this extremity to the resources of Ilia own mind, lie dis¬ 
played a prudent intrepidity, wliioh compensated for all the deficiencies of 
the place and garrison j and the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, wore 
obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his sword for 
this signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection that be was aban¬ 
doned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to destruction, by those who woro 
bound to assist him by every fcio of honour and fidelity. Marcollna, master- 
general of the oavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly llio jealous orders 
of the court, beheld with supine indifference the distress of Julian, and had 
restrained the troops under liis command from inarching to the roliof of 
Sens. If the orosar had dissembled in sllonoe so dangerous an insult, lus 
person and authority would have boon exposed to tlio contempt of the 
world j and if an aotfon so criminal had boon sufferod to pass with impunity, 
the emperor would liave confirmed tlio suspicions wliioh rooeivod n very 
specious colour from his post conduct towards the princes of the Flavian 
family. Maroellus was recalled and gently dismissed from his oflico. In 
his room Soverus was appointed general of the oavalry; an experienced 
soldier, of approved oourago and fidelity, who could advise with rospeot and 
execute with zeal and who submitted, without reluctance, to the supreme 
command wliioh Julian, by the interest of liis patroness Eusebio, at length 
obtained over the armies of Gaul. 

A very judicious plan of operations was adopted for tlio approaching cam¬ 
paign. Julian himself, at the head of tho remains of tlio voleran bunds and 
of some now levies, boldly penetrated into the oentro of tho Gorman of in toll¬ 
men ts and carefully re-established the fortifications of Savorno 2 in an 
advantageous post, wliioh would either ohaok the inoureions or intercept the 
retreat of tlio enemy. At the same time Barbatio, general of tlio infantry, 
advanced from Mediolanum with an army of thirty thousand men, and 
passing the mountains, prepared to throw a bridgo over tho Rhino near 
Basilia. It was reasonable to oxpoot that tho Alnmonni, prosaod on either 
aide by the Roman nrma, would soon be foroed to ovaotmfco the provinooa of 
Gaul, and to hasten to the defenoe of their native aountry. Blit the liopos 
of the campaign wore defeated by the incapacity, or tlio onvy, or tlio soorot 
instructions, of Barbatio, who acted as if he had been tho enemy of tho 
otBsar, and the secret ally of tho barbarians. Tho nogligeuco with which ho 
permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and to return almost before tho 
gates of his camp, may bo imputed to his want of abilities j but tho treason¬ 
able not of burning a number of boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, 
winch would have been of tho most essential service to tlio army of Gaul, 
was an evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. Tho Germans 
despised an enemy who appeared destitute either of power or of inclination 
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embittered by a sense of the publio oalmnity. While the Chamavians lay 
prostrate at the foot of his throne, the royal oapfcive, whom they believed to 
have been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes 5 and as soon as the 
tumult of joy was hushed into attention, the ceeBar addressed the assembly 
m the following terms; “ Behold the son, the prince whom you wept. You 
had lost him by your faults. God and the Homans have restored him to 
you. I shall still preserve and eduoate the youth, rather as a monument 
of my own virtue than as a pledge of your sincerity Should you presume to 
violate the faith which you have sworn, 
the arms of the republic will avenge the 
perfidy not on the innocent but on the 
guilty. ” The barbarians withdrew from 
his presence, impressed with the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude and admiration. 


EXPEDITION BEYOND THE RHINE 

It was not enough for J uliau to have 
delivered the provinces of Gaul from the 
barbarians of Germany. He aspired to 
emulate the glory of the first and most 
illustrious of the emperors, after whose 
example lie oomposea his own commen¬ 
taries of the Gallia Wav. Geeeax has re¬ 
lated with consoious pride the manner 
in which he twice passed the Rhine. 

Julian could boaBt that before he as¬ 
sumed the title of Augustus, lie had ear¬ 
ned the Roman eagles beyond that great 
river in three successful expeditions. 

The consternation of the Germans after 
the battle of Sfcrasburg encouraged him 
to the first attempt, and the reluctance 
of the troops soon yielded to the persua¬ 
sive eloquence of a leader who shared 
the fatigues and dangers which lie im¬ 
posed on the meanest of the soldiers. 

The villages on either side of the Maanus 
(Main), which worn plentifully stored 
with com and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading army. The principal 
houses, constructed with somo imitation of Roman eleganoo, were oonsumed 
by the flames j and the omsar boldly advanced about ten miles, till his prog¬ 
ress was stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, undermined by subter¬ 
raneous passages, which threatened, with secret snares and ambush, every 
step of the assailants. 

The ground was already covered with snow j and Julian, after repairing 
an ancient castle whioh had boon erected by Trajan, granted a truce of 
ton months to tlio submissive barbarians. At the expiration of the truce 
Julian undertook a seoond expedition beyond the Rhine to humble the pride 
of Sunnar and llortaire, two of tlio kings of the Alamanni, who had been 
present at the battle of Strasburg, They promised to restore all the Roman 
captives who yet remained alive ; and os the oeesar had proomed an exact 
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or transfixed with darts while they attempted to swim across the aver. 
Olmodomar himself was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of liis 
brave companions who had devoted themselves to follow in life or death the 
fate of their chieftain. Julian received him with military pomp in the council 
of his officers; and expressing a generous pity for the fullon state, dissomhlod 
his inward contempt for the abject humiliation of lue captive. Inatcad of 
exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alamanm, as a grateful spectacle to 
the cities of Gaul, he respeotfully laid at the feet of the emperor this splendid 
trophy of his victory. Clmodomnr experienced an honourable treatment, 
but the impatient barbarian could not long survive his defeat, his confine¬ 
ment, and his exile. 

After Julian had repulsed the Alamanni from the provinoos of the upper 
Rhine, he turned liis arms against the Franks, who were seated nearer to 
the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Gormany ; and who, from their 
numbers, ami still more from their intrepid valour, had ever boon esteemed 
the most formidable of Ilia barbarians. Although they were strongly ac¬ 
tuated. by the allurements of rapine, they professed a aisiniorcBfcod love of 
war, winch they considered as the supreme honour and felicity of human 
nature; and their minds and bodies were so completely hordonod by per¬ 
petual aotion, that, according to the lively expression of an orator, the snows 
of winter were as pleasant to them as tlio flowers of spring. In tho month of 
December which toEowed tho battle of Strasburg, Julian attacked a body 
of b!x hundred Franks, who had thrown themselves into two casllos on tho 
Mdstl. In that sevoro season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a 
sioge of fifty-four days ; till at length, exhausted bv hunger, and satisfied 
that tho vigilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of tho river left tliom no 
hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for the first time, to disponso with 
the ancient law, which commanded them to conquer or to die. 

The orosar at once sent his captives to the court of Constantius, who, 
accepting them us ft valuable present, rejoiced in the opportunity of adding 
so many heroes to the choicest troops of his domestic guards. The obstinate 
resistance of tins handful of Flunks apprised Julian of tlio difficulties of 
the expedition which ho meditated for tho ensuing Bpring, against tho whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and astonished the 
aotive barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to provide thorn selves with biscuit 
for twenty days, ho suddenly pitohed his oamp near Tongrcs, while the 
enemy still supposed him in his winter quarters at Paris, expecting the slow 
arrival of his convoys from Aquitania. Without allowuig tho Franks to 
unite or deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Oologno to tho ocean; 
and by tho terror as well as by tho success of his arms, soon reduced the 
suppliant tribes to implore tho clemency and to obey tho commands of tlioir 
conqueror. The Chamaviann submissively retired to their former habita¬ 
tions beyond the Rhino, but the Saliana were pornutled to possess their 
now establishment of Toxandiia as tho subjects and auxiliaries of tho Roman 
Empire. The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and perpetual inspectors 
were oppointod to reside among the Franks with the authority of onforoing 
the strict observance of the conditions. An incident is rotated, intoroHlmg 
enough in itself mid by no means repugnant to the olinraotor of Julian, who 
ingeniously contrived both tho plot and tho catastrophe of tho tragedy. 
When the Chamnvians sued for pence, lie required the son of thoir king as 
the only hostage on whom ho could rely. A mournful silence, interrupted 
by tearsand groans, declared the sad perplexity of the barbarians ; and their 
aged oliiof lamented m pathetio language that his private loss was now 
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A tender iwud for the peace and happiness of liis subjects was the rul¬ 
ing principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the administration of 
Julian. He devoted the leisure of his winter quarters to the offices of civil 
government; end affected to assume, with more pleasure, the character of a 
magistrate, than that of a general. Before he took the field, he devolved on 
the provincial governors most of the public and private causes which had 
been referred to his tribunal j but, on nia return, he carefully revised their 
proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced a second judg¬ 
ment on the judges themselves. Superior to the last temptation of virtuous 
minds, and indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he restrained with 
oalmneBs and dignity the warmth of an advocate who prosecuted, for extor¬ 
tion, the president of the Narbonnese province. “ Who will ever bo found 

e ,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, “ if it be enough to deny ? '* 
who,” implied Julian, “will over bo innocent, if it be sufficient to 
affirm ? ” 

In the general administration of peace and war the interest of the sov¬ 
ereign is oommonly the same os that of his people; but Gonstantius would 
have thought himself deeply injured if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him of any part of the tribute whioh he extorted from au oppressed and 
exhausted oountry. The prince who was invested with the ensigns of royalty 
might sometimes presume to oorreot the rapacious insolence of his inferior 
agents j to expose their corrupt aits, and to introduce an equal and easier 
mode of collection. But the management of the finances was mors safely 
entrusted to Moreutius, praetorian prefect of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, in¬ 
capable of pity or remorsej and tlio haughty minister complained of the 
most docent and gentle opposition, while Julian himself was rather iuolined 
to censure the weakness of his own behaviour. The offlsor had rejected 
with abhorrence ft mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax, a new 
superiudiotion, which the prefoot had offered for his signature; and the faith¬ 
ful pioturo of the public misery, by which he had been obliged to justify his 
refusal, offendod the court of Gonstantius. 

Wo may enjoy reading of the sentiments of Julian, os lie expresses them 
with warmth ana freedom, in a letter to one of his most intimate friends. 
Aftor Btating his own oonduot, ho proceeds in the following terms ; 41 Was 
it possible for the disciple of Plato and. Aristotle to act otherwiao than 
I have done ? Could I abandon the unhappy subjeots entrusted to my care? 
Was I not called upon to defend them from the repeated Injuries of these 
unfeeling robbers? A tribune who deserts liis post is punished with death, 
and deprived of the honours of burial. With what jnstioe could I pronounoe 
his sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I myself negleotod a duty far more 
sacred and far more important? God lias placed me in this elevated post 
— His providenoo will guard and support me. Should I ho oondenmed to 
suffer, I shall derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright oom- 
scieiico. Would to lioavon that I stUl possessed a counsellor like Sallust I 
If they think proper to send me a BUOceBsor, I shall submit without reluc¬ 
tance j and had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, 
than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of ovil/’ The pi’coarious and de¬ 
pendent situation of Julian displayed his virtues and concealed his defects. 
The young hero, who supported in Gaul the throne of Conslantius, was not 
permitted to reform the vices of the government j but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. Unless he had been able to 
revive the martial spirit of the Homans, or to introduce the arts of indus¬ 
try and refinement among their savago enemies, he could not entertain any 
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aocounfc from tlie cities and villages of Gaul of tlio inhabitants whom they 
had lost, he delected every attempt to deceive him with a degree of readi¬ 
ness avid accuracy which almost established the belief of lus supernatural 
knowledge. 

His third expedition was still more splendid and important than the two 
former. The Germans had collected tlieir military powers and moved along 
the opposite banks of the river with a design of destroying the bridge 
and of preventing the passage of the Romans, But this judicious plan of 
defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three hundred light- 
armed and active soldiers wore detaohed in forty small boats, to full down 
the stream in silence, and to land at some distanco from tlio posts of the 
enemy. They executed their orders with so much boldness and eolority 
that they had almost surprised tlio barbarian ohiefs, who returned in the 
fearlOBs confidence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal festivals. 
Without repeating the uniform and disgusting tale of slaughter and devas¬ 
tation, it is sufficient to obsorvo that Julian dictated lus own conditions of 
peace to six of the haughtiest kings of tlio Alanianni, fcliroo of whom wore 
permitted to view the severe discipline and martial pomp of a Roman camp. 
Followed by twouty thousand caplivos, whom he had resulted from the chains 
of the barbarians, tlio orosar ropassed the Rhine, after terminating a war, tlio 
success of whioh has boon compared to the ancient glories of the Punic and 
Gimhric victories. 


Julian as oivio lturrcu 

As soon ns tlio valour and conduct of Julian had sooured an interval 
of peaae, ho ajipliod himself to a work more congenial to his humane anil 
philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which bad suffered from tlio in¬ 
roads of the barbarians, he diligently repaired ; and eovon important posts, 
between Mogonfciaoum and the mouth of the Rhine, are mentioned, as having 
been rebuilt and fortified by order of Julian. The vanquished Gormans 
had submitted to tlio just but humiliating condition of preparing and convoy¬ 
ing the necessary m uteri ala. The active zeal of Julian urged the prosecution 
of the work, and such was the spirit whioh lie diffused among tlio troops that 
the auxiliaries tlieinsolvos, waiving their oxomption from any duties of fuliguo, 
contended m the most servile labours with the diligonco of thoRoman soldiers. 
It was incumbent on the ctowvr to provide for the subsistence, as woll us for 
the safety, of the inhabitants and of tho garrisons. Tlio desertion o£ the 
former, and tho mutiny of the latter, must have beon tho fatal and nuwitablo 
oonaequonces of famine. The tillage of the provinces of Gaul hud boon in¬ 
terrupted by tho calamities of war j but the soanty harvests of tho non linen l 
were supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty of the adjacent island. 
Six hundred largo barks, framed in tho forest of the Ardennes, inado several 
voyages to tho coast of Britain; and, returning laden with corn, sailed up 
the Rhine, and distributed their oargoes to tlie several towns and fortresses 
along the banks of the river. The anus of Julian had restored a free and 
secure navigation, wluoh Constantins had offered to purolmso at tho expense 
of his dignity, and of a tributary present of two thousand pounds of silver. 
The emperor parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the sums which ho grim tod 
with a lavish and trembling hand to the barbarians. The dexterity, ns 
well as the firmness, of Julian was put to a severe trial, when ho took tho 
field with a discontented army wliioli hud already sorvod two campaigns 
without receiving any regular pay or any extraordinary donative. 
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ful, the buffoons of the palace, who were skilled in the language of satire, 
tried the effioaoy of those arts which they had bo often practised with success. 
They easily discovered that his simplicity was not exempt from affeotation; 
the ridiculous epithets of a hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, 
were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic warrior ; and his 
modest deapatohes wore stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of a 
loquacious Greek, a speoulative soldier, who had studied the art of war 
amidst the groves of the aoademy. The voioe of malioious folly was at 
length silenced by the shouts of victory; the conqueror of the Franks and 
Alamanni could no longer he painted as an object of contempt; and the 
monarch himself was meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant the 
honourable reward of his labours, In the letters crowned with laurel, which, 
according to ancient oustom, wore addressed to the provinces, the name of 
Julian was omitted, Constantins had made his dispositions \n person ^ he had 
signalised his valour in the foremost ranks j his military conduct had secured 
tho viotory j and the oaptivo king of the barbarians was presented to him on 
the field of battle, from which he was at that time distant about forty days' 
journey. So extravagant a fable was inoapable, however, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor himself. 



Secretly aonsoious that the applause and favour of the Romans accompanied 
the rising fortunes of Julian, Ins discontented mind was prepared to receive 
tho Bubtle poison of those artful sycophants, who coloured theiT mischievous 
designs with the fairest appearanoos of truth and candour. Instead of de¬ 
preciating the merits of Julian, they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, 
Iiis popular fame, superior talents, and important servioes. But they darkly 
insinuated that the virtues of tho coesar might instantly be converted into 
the most dangerous orimos, if tho inconstant multitude should prefer their 
inclinations to tlicir duty; or if tho general of a victorious army should be 
tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, and independent 
greatness, 

Tho apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the eastern 
provinces, offered a speoious pretence for the design which was artfully con¬ 
certed by tho imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm the oaesar ; to 
recall those faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity; and to 
employ, in a distant war against tho Persian monarch, the hardy veterans 
who had vanquished, on the hanks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of 
Germany. 'While Julian used the laborious hours of his winter quarters.at 
Paris in the administration of power, which, in his hands, was the exercise 
of virtue, lie was surprised by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a notary, 
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rational hopes of securing the publio tranquillity either by the peace or con* 
quest of Germany. Yet the victories of J ulian suspended for a short time 
the inroads of the barbarians, and delayed tbo ruin of the Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which bad boon so long 
exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic tyranny j 
and. the spirit of industry was revived with the hope of enjoyment. Agri¬ 
culture, manufactures, and commerce again flourished under tlio protection 
of the laws; and the cunte, or civil corporations, were again fllicd with use¬ 
ful and respootable members ; the youth were no longer upprohonsive of 
marriage, and married persona were no longer apprehensive of posterity} 
the publio and private festivals were celebrated with oustonnu*y pomp, aiul 
the frequent and secure intercourse of the provinces displayed the image of 
national prosperity. A mind like that of Julian must lmvo foil the general 
happiness of which he was the author, but he viewocl with pooulmr satisfac¬ 
tion and eomplaeeuoy the city of Pans, the seat of his winter residence and 
the object oven of his partial affection. That splendid capital, which now 
embraces an ample territory on either eido of the Somo, was originally con¬ 
fined to the small island in the midst of the river, from whonoo the inhabitants 
derived a supply of pure wator. Tho Tiver bathed the foot of tbo walls, and 
the town was accessible only by two wooden bridges. 

A forest overspread tlio northern side of tho Seine, but on tho south, tho 
ground, which now boars tho name of tho university, wits oovorod with houses 
and adorned with a palaoo and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a Yield 
of Mars for the exercise of tho Iloman troops. Tlio so verity of tho olimofco 
was tempered by the neighbourhood of tho ocean; and with somo precautions, 
which experience had taught, tho vino and fig troo wore stiooossfully culti¬ 
vated. But, in remarkable winters, tlio Soino was deeply Ilmen } and tho 
huge pieces of ice that floated down the Btream, might bo compared t by an 
Asiatio, to tho blooka of white marblo which wero oxtraotod from tho quarries 
of Phrygia. The licentiousness and corruption of Antioch recalled to tlio 
memory of Julian tbo Bervero and simple nmnners of his beloved Tmtotiu, 
where the amusements of tho theatre wore unknown or despised. lie indig¬ 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with tho bravo and honest sim¬ 
plicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the intemporanco, which was tho 
only stain of the Celtic character. If Julian could now revisit the capital 
of Franco, he might converse with men of seionoo nnd gonms, capable of 
understanding and of instructing a disciple of the Cl rooks j lie might excuse 
the lively and graceful follies of a nation, whoso martini spirit has never been 
enervated by tlio indulgence of luxury, and ho must applaud tlio perfection 
of that inestimable art, whioh softens and refines and embellishes tlio inter¬ 
course of social lifo, 


THE JEALOUSY OV CONSTANTIUS 

While tho Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny of ounnohs 
and bishops, the praises of Julian wero repeated with transport in every part 
of tho empire, except in the palace of Constantins. Tlio barbarians of Ger¬ 
many had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of tho yovuig euusar; bis soldiers 
were the companions of hiB victory; the grateful provincials enjoyed tho 
blessings of liis reign j but the favourites, who hud opposed his elevation, 
were offended by his virtues; and they justly oonsidorod the friend of tho 
people as the enemy of tho court. As long as tho fame of Julian was doubt- 
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holding their infants in their arms, accused tile desertion of their husbands, 
m the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. This scene 
of general distress afflicted the humanity of the osesar; he granted a suffi¬ 
cient number of post-wagons to transport the wives and families of the 
soldiers, endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which he was constrained to 
inflict, and increased, by the most laudable arts, liis own popularity, and the 
discontent of the exiled troops. 


JULIAN ACCLAIMED AUGUSTUS 

As soon as the approach of the troopB was announced, the ctesar went 
out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, whioli had been ereoted in a 
plain before the gates of the city. After distinguishing the offioors and 
soldiers who by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian 
addressed himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude j he 
celebrated then* exploits with grateful applauses encouraged them to ac¬ 
cept, with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyo of a powerful and 
liberal monarch; and admonished them, that the commands of the ougustus 
required on instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who were appre¬ 
hensive of offending their general by an indecent clamour, or of belying 
their sentiments by false and venal aoolamations, maintained an obstinate 
silence, and, after a short pause, wore dismissed to their quarters. The 
principal officers were entertained by the otosar, who professed, in the 
warmest language of friendship, his desire and his inability to reward, 
aooording to their deserts, the brave companions of his victories. They 
retired from the feast full of grief and perplexity; and lamented the 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from their beloved general and 
their native country. 

The only expedient whioh could prevent their separation was boldly agi¬ 
tated and approved ; the popular resentment was insensibly moulded into a 
regular conspiracy 3 their just reasons of oomplaint wore heightened by pas¬ 
sion, and thoir passions were inflamed by wine; as on the eve of tlieir depar¬ 
ture the troops wore indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, 
the impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and fcorohes in their hands, 
rushed into the suburbs j encompassed the palace, and oareloss of future 
dangers, pronounood the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian Augustus J 
The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by their disorderly 
aoolamations, secured the doors against their intrusion; and, bb long as lfc 
was in his power, secluded Ms person and dignity from the accidents of iv 
nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose zeal was irri¬ 
tated by opposition, forcibly entered the palace, seized, with respectful 
violence, the object of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords 
through the atresia of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated 
shouts salufcod him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated 
the propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of preparing, for his 
oppressed virtue, tlio excuse of violence. 

Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and to individuals, he im- 
plorud thoir mercy, and oxprossod his indignation; conjured them not to 
sully the fame of thou* immortal victories; and ventured to promise, that if 
they would immediately return to thoir allegianoe, he would undertake to 
obtain from the emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, but even the 
revocation of the orders whioh had excited their resentment, B ut the soldiers, 
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with positive orders from the emperor which they were directed to execute, 
and he was commanded not to oppose. Constantiua signified liis pleasure, 
that four entire legions, the Celtaj and Petulants, the Heruli, and the Bata¬ 
vians, should be separated from the standard of Julian, under which thoy had 
acquired their fame and discipline; that in each of the remaining bands 
three hundred of the bravest youths should be selected; and frlmt this num¬ 
erous detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, should instantly begin 
their march, and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, boforo the opening 
of the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia. The ooosor foresaw and lamented 
the consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who engaged 
their voluntary servioe, had stipulated that they should never he obliged to 
pass the Alps. The public faith of Homo and the personal honour of Julian 
had been pledged for the observance of this condition. Such an not of treach¬ 
ery and oppression would destroy tho ooniidenoo and exoite the resentment 
of the independent warriors of Go many, who considered truth as the nohlost 
of their virtues, and freedom ns the most valuable of their possessions. Tlio 
legionanos, who onjoyod tho litlos and privileges of Romans, wore enlisted 
for the general defence of the republio ; hut those mercenary troops hoard 
with cold indifference the antiquated names of the ropublio and of Homo. 
Attached, either from birLli or long habit, to the climate and maimers of Gaul, 
they loved ancl admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, tho 
emperor; they dreaded the laborious maroli, tho Persian arrows, mid the 
burning deserts of Asia. Thoy claimed as their own the couutry which thoy 
had saved; and excused their want of spirit, by pleading tho sacrod and 
more immediate duty of protecting their families and fnonas. 

The apprehensions of tho Gauls wore dorivod from tho knowledge of tho 
inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces were exhausted of thou* mili¬ 
tary strength, the Germans would violate a treaty which hud boon imposed 
on thou* fears; and, notwithstanding tho abilities and valour of Julian, tho 
general of a nominal army, to whom tlio public calamities would bo im¬ 
puted, must find himBolf, after a vain resistance, oitlior a prisoner in tho camp 
of tlio barbarians, or a criminal in tho palace of Constantins. If Julian oom- 

S liod with tlio orders which he had rcoeivod, ho would subsoribo to his own 
ostruotion, and that of a people who dosorved his affootion. But a positive 
refusal was an not of rebellion, and a declaration of war. Tho inexorable 
jealousy of the emperor, tho peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of 
his commands, loft not any room for a fair apology or candid interpretation; 
and the dependent station of the oaosnr scarcoly allowed him to pause or to 
deliberate. Solitude increased tho perplexity of Julian ; ho could no longer 
apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been removed from his 
omoe by tlio judicious malice of the eunuchs. Unable to rosist, unwilling to 
comply, Julian expressed, in the most serious terms, his wish, and oven his 
intention of resigning tho purple, which lie could not presorvo with honour, 
but whioh he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful oonfliot, Julian was compelled to aclaiowlcdgo that 
obediouoe was the virtue of the most ominont subjoofc ; uiid that the sover¬ 
eign alone was ontitlod to judge of tho public welfare. Ho issued tlu> 
necessary orders for carrying into execution tho commands of UmisUui- 
tius; a part, of the troops began their march for tho Alps ; and the detach¬ 
ments from the several garrisons moved towards thoir respective places of 
assembly. They advanood with difficulty through tho trembling and 
affrighted crowds of provincials, who attempted to excite thoir pity by 
silent despair, or loud lamentations; while the wives of tho soldiers, 
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he reserves for liimself the nomination of his other civil and military officers, 
with the troops, the revenue, and the sovereignty, of the provinces heyond 
the Alps. He admonishes the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to 
distrust the arts of those venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of 
princes j and to embraoe the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally 
advantageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In this nego¬ 
tiation, Julian ol&imed no more than he already possessed. 

The negotiations of peace ware accompanied and supported by the most 
vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julianheld in rendinesB for 
immediate notion, was recruited and augmented by the disorders of the times. 
The cruel persecutions of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul with 
numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the offer 
of a general pardon from a prinoo whom they oould trust, submitted to the 
restraints of military discipline, and retained only their implacable hatred to 
the person and government of Constantius. As soon as the season of the 
year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the head of hiB legions; 
threw a bridge over the Rhino in the neighbourhood of Cleves j and prepared 
to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided empire. The 
difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious march; 
and Julian had oonquoroa, as soon os he could penetrate into a country which 
former princes had considered os inaccessible. 


OOKBTANTIUB V6r8U8 JULIAN 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to exeoute with the 
utmost diligence, their important commission. But in their passage through 
Italy and lllyrioum, they wore detained by the tedious ana affected delays 
of the provincial governors j they were conducted by slow journeys from 
Constantinople to Ccosarea in Cappadooia j and when at length they were 
admitted to the presence of ConstantiuB, they found that ho had already oon- 
oeived from the despatches of his own officers, the most unfavourable opinion 
of the conduot of Julian, and of the Gallio army. The letters were heard 
with impatience ; the trembling messengers were dismissed with indignation 
and contempt; and the looks, the gostures, the furious language of the 
monarch, expressed the disorder of hie soul. The danmtio connection which 
might have reconciled the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently 
dissolved by the death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last total to herself. The empress Eusebio bad 
preserved to the last moment of her life, the warm and even jealous offeotion 
wliioh she had conooived for Julian i and her mild influence might have 
moderated the resentment of a prince, who, sinoe her death, was abandoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuohs. 

But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the punish¬ 
ment of a private enemy; he continued hiB maroh towards Persia, and thought 
it sufficient to signify the conditions which might entitle Juli&n and his guilty 
folio wore to tlio olemenoy of their offended sovereign. He required that the 
presumptuous otosar sliould expressly renounoe the appellation and rank of 
auguatua, wliioh ho had accepted from the rebels 5 that he sliould descend 
to his former station of a limited and dependent minister j that he should 
vest the powers of the state and army in the hands of those officers who wars 
appointed by the imperial court j and that he should trust his safety to the 
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-who were consoious o£ iheii* guilt, oliose rather to depend on the gratitude 
of Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly 
turned into impatience, and their impatienoo into rage. The inflexible crosar 
sustained, till tho third hour of the day, tlieir prayers, their reproaches, and 
their menaces 5 nor did he yield, till lie had been repeatedly assured, that if 
he wished to live, he must consent to reign. Ho was exalted on a shield in 
the presenoe, and amidst the unanimous acclamations, of the troops; a rich 
military oollar, which was offered by chance, supplied tho want of a diadem j 
the ceremony was concluded by the promise of ft moderate donative j and tho 
new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, retired into the most 
Beorefc recesses of bis apartment. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect tlio persons of his enemies, 
to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which woro formed against his 
Ufe and dignity, were tho cares wliioh employed the first days of the reign 
of the new emperor. Although lie was firmly resolved to maintain the 
station which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his country 





from the calamities of civil war, of declining a ooiitest with tho superior 
foroes of Constantius, and of preserving his own oliaraoter from tho reproach 
of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of military and impe¬ 
rial pomp, Julian allowed himself in tho Field of Mars to tho soldiers, who 
glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of tlieir pupil, thoir loader, and 
their friend. lie recapitulated thoir victories, lamented then* sufferings, 
applauded their resolution, animated their liopos, and olieolcotl thoir impetu¬ 
osity j nor did lie dismiss the assembly, till lie had obtained a solemn promise 
from the troops that if the emperor 01 tlio Bast would subscribe an equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any viows of conquest, and satisfy Ihomsolvos 
with the tranquil possession of the Galllo provinces. On this foundation ho 
composed, in his own name, and in that of tho army, a spooious and moderate 
epistle, whioli was delivered to Pontadius, his master of ilio oil icon, and to 
his chamberlain Eutherius; two ambassadors whom ho appointed to receive 
the answer, and observe tho dispositions of Constantins. This opistlo is 
insorihod with the modest appellation of Caesar 5 but Julian solicits, in n 
peremptory, though respectful manner, tho confirmation of tho title of Augus¬ 
tus. ^ He acknowledges the irregularity of his own oleotion j while he justi¬ 
fies in some moosure the rosentmenfc and violence of the troops whioli had 
extorted biB reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy of hie brother Con- 
stantum j and on gages to send him an annual presont of Spanish horses, to 
rooruit. his army with a select number of barbarian, youths, mid to accept 
from his choice a praetorian prefect of approved disorotion and fidolity. But 
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hundred miles m eleven days, and lie had already disomharked his troops at 
Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before Ins enemies eonld receive 
any certain intelligence that he had left the banks of the Rhine. In the 
course of tins long and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
objeot of his entei prise; and though he accepted the deputation of some 
oities, which hastened to olann the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed alone the river, without in¬ 
dulging the temptation of signalising a useless ana ill-timed valour. 

The banks of the Danube wore crowded with spectators, who gazed on 
the military pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, and diffused 
through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who advanoed with 
more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable forces of tire "West. 
Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the 
militavy powers of Illyrioum, was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful 
reports, whioh he ooulcl neither rejeot nor believe. He had taken some slow 
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and irresolute measures for the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was 
surprised by Dagalaiphus, an aotive officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed 
at Bononia, had pushed forward with some light infantry. The captive gen¬ 
eral, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and 
oonduoted to the presence of Julian, who kindly raised him from the ground 
and dispelled the terror and umnzament whioh seemed to stupefy Ms facul¬ 
ties. But Luoilion had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed his 
want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror, that he had 
rashly vonturod, with a handful of men, to expose Ms person in the midst of 
his enomieB. “Reserve foT your master Constantins these timid remon¬ 
strances,” roplied Julian, with a smile of contempt j “ when I gave you any 
purple to kiss, I received you not ns a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” 

Conscious that buoooss alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness 
only could command suooess, he advanced at the head of three thousand 
soldiers to attack the strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian prov¬ 
inces. As lie entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was rooelved by the 
joyful acclamations of the army and people; who, orowned with Rowers and 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, oonduoted their acknowledged sover¬ 
eign to his imperial residence. Two days were devoted to the public joy, 
which was celebrated by the games of the circus ; but, early on the morning 
of tho third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Snooh in the 
defiles of Mount Hromus 5 which, almost in the midway between Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt deHcont towards the former, and a gentle declivity on the side of 
the latter. The defence of this important post was entrusted to the brave 
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assurances of pardon which ware announced by Epictetus, u Gallic bishop, 
and one of the At inn favovmtofl of ConstanUus. Several months wore in¬ 
effectually oonaumed in a treaty which was negotiated at tlio distance of 
throe thousand miles between Paris mid Antioch \ and its soon as Julian, 
peroeived that his mo derate and respectful behaviour served only to imtato 
the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to oommit his life 
and fortune to tlio chance of a civil war. He gave a public and military 
audience to the qiusstor Leonas; the haughty epistle of Oonstautius was 
read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian protested with the most flatter¬ 
ing deference, that ho was ready to resign the title of Augustus, if lie oould 
obtain the consent of those whom he acknowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuously silenced 5 and the acclama¬ 
tions of “ Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of iho army, 
of the people, of the republic, which you luvvo saved,” thundered at once from 
every part of tlio field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constantins. 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolution. 
I-Ie had discovered, from iuteioepted lettors, that liis adversary, Maorilloing 
the interest of the state to that of the monarch, had again excited the bar¬ 
barians to invade tlio provinces of the "West. 

The liapos of Julian dopondod much less on tha number of his troops, 
than on the celerity of lus motions. In the execution of a daring enterprise, 
he availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence could suggest; 
and whore prudenoe could, no longer accompany his steps, ho trusted tlio 
event to valour and to fortune. In tlio neighbourhood of Halo ho assembled 
and divided his army. One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, 
was direoted under tlio command of Novitta, gonoml of tlio cavalry, to ad¬ 
vance through Iho midland parts of Rwtia and Korioum. A similar division 
of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, proparod to follow the 
oblique course of tlio highways, through the Alps, and tha nor thorn aonttnos 
of Italy. The instructions to the gonorals wore oonooivod with onorgy 
and precision; to hast oh their march in close and compact oolumns, which, 
noeording to the disposition of tlio ground, might roadily ho changed into 
any order of battle j to secure themselves against the surprises of the night 
by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to provont resistance by Lbolr unex¬ 
pected arrival; to cliulo examination by their sudden dopiuiure; to spread 
the opinion of their strength, and tho terror of his niuno j and to join their 
sovereign under the walla of Sirmiuiu. 

For lnmaelf, Julian lmd reserved a more diflioult part. IFc selected throe 
thousand active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast behind thorn 
every hope of a retreat 5 at tho head of this band, ho fearlessly plunged into 
the recesses of the Maroian or Block Forest, whioli conceals tho sources of tho 
Danube, and for many days, tho fate of Julian was unknown bo the world. 
The seoreoy of lus march, his diligenoo and vigour, surmounted every ob¬ 
stacle ; lie forced his way over mountains and morussos, ooonpiod tho bridges, 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course, without reflecting whether he 
traversed the tomtory of tho Romans or of tlio barbarians, and emerged, 
between Cnstra Regina (Ralisbon) and Vindobona (Vienna) at thu pluao 
where he designed to embark lus troops on the Dauubo. By a stratagem, ho 
seized a fleet of light brigantines, as it lay at anchor ; secured a supply of 
coarse provisions, suflioient to satisfy tlio indelicate, but voracious, appetite 
of a Gallia army; and boldly committed himself to the stream of tho Danube. 
The labours of his mariners, who plied their ootb with incossant diligenoo, 
and tlio steady continuance of a favourable wind, oarriod his floet above hovoh 
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b Late of the Gallic frontier* to dismiss them from the most important scene 
of action. They advanced, with reluctance, ns far as the oonnnes of Italy J 
but, os they dreaded the length of the way, and the savage fierceness of the 
Germans, they resolved, by the instigation of one of then* tribunes, to halt 
at Aquileia, and to ereot the banners of Constantius on the walls of that 
impregnable aity. The vigilauoo of Julian perceived at once the extent of 
the mischief, and the neoessity of applying on immediate remedy. By his 
order, Jo vinos led hack a part of the army into Italy; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formed with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. But the 
legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted 
the defence of the place with skill and perseveranoe j invited the rest of Italy 
to imiLato the example of their oourage and loyalty; and threatened the 
retreat of Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers of 
the armies of the East. 


TII15 DEATH OB* CONSTANTIUS J JULIAN SOLE EMPEROR 

But tlio humanity of Julian was preserved from the oruel alternative, 
whioli he pathetically laments, of destroying, or of being himself destroyed; 
and the seasonable death of Constantius delivered the Soman Empire from 
the calamities of oivil war. The approach of winter could not cfotain the 
monarch at Antioch, and his favourites durst nob oppose his impatient desire 
of revenge. A alight fever, whioli was perhaps oooosioned by the agitation 
of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journey j and Constantius 
was obliged to halt at the little town of Mopauoreno, twelve mileB beyond 
Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth year of his 
ago, and the twenty-fourth of his roign. His genuine character was com¬ 
posed of pride and weakness, of superstition and cruelty. The long abuse 
of power rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contempora¬ 
ries j but na personal merit can clone deserve the notice of posterity, the last 
of the sons of Constantine may he dismissed from the world with the remark, 
that ho inherited tlio defects, without tlve abilities, of his father. 

Before Constantius expired, he is said to have named Julian for liis suc¬ 
cessor ; nor does it seem improbable, that his anxious concern for the fate 
of a young ancl tender wife, whom he left with child, may have prevailed, in 
his last moments, over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius 
and his guilty associates mode a faint attempt to prolong the reign of the 
ounuolis, by the eloolion of anothor emperor; but tlieir intrigues wore re¬ 
jected with disdain by an army which now abhorred the thought of oivil die- 
cord j and two officers of rank were instantly despatched, to assure Julian, 
that every sword in tlio empire would be drawn for his servioo. The mili¬ 
tary designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks against 
Tliraoo, wore prevented by this fortunate ovent. Without shedding the 
blood of his follow-oilizens he escaped the dangers of a doubtful confliot, and 
acquired tlio advantages of a complete victory. Impatient to visit the place 
of his birth, and tlio new oapitul of the empire, he advanced from Nalssus 
through tlio mountains of Hnunua and tlio aitics of Thrace. When he reached 
Ileracloa, at tho distant}© of sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth 
to receivo liim; and ho made his triumphal ontry amidst the dutiful accla¬ 
mations of the soldiers, the people, and the sonate. An innumerable multi¬ 
tude pressed around liim with eager respect, and were perhaps disappointed, 
when they beheld tho small stature, and simple garb, of a hero whose 
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Novittft; who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, successfully 
executed the plan of the march and juuotion which their master had so ably 
conceived. 

From his palaoe, or, more properly, from his lieaclquarters, of Sirmium 
and Noissus, he distributed to the principal cities of the ompiro a laboured 
apology for l\ia own conduct j published the secret despatches of Constantins j 
and solicited the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, aud the other had invited the barbarians. Julian, whoso 
mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to main¬ 
tain, by argument ns well as by arms, the superior merits of his oauso; and 
to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those of composition, His 
epistle to the senate and people of Athens Booms to have boon dictated by 
an elegant enthusiasm, which prompted him to submit his actions and Ins 
motives to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, with tho sumo humble 
deference, as if he had been pleading in tho days of Aristides, before the 
tribunal of tho Areopagus. His application to tho senate of Homo, which 
was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was agrooublo to 
the forma of the expiring republic* An assembly was summoned by Tortnl- 
lue, prefect of tho oity; the epistle of Julian was road; and as lie appeared 
to be master of Italy, his olniins were admitted without a dissenting voioo. 
His oblique censure of tho innovations of Constantine, and his passionate 
invective against tho vices of Constantins, were heard with loss satisfaction; 
and the senate, as if Julian hud been preedit, unanimously oxoluimod: 
“Respect, wo beseech you, the author of your own fortune,’ 1 an artful 
expression, whioli, according to tho ohanoo of war, might bo differently 
explained, as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of tlio usurper, or ns a flat¬ 
tering confession, that a single aot of such benefit to tho stale ought to atone 
for all the failings of Oonstantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to liis rival, who, by tlio retreat of Sapor, had obtained some 
respite from the Persian Wav. Disguising the anguish of his soul under 
the semblance of contempt, Constantins professed his intention of returning 
into Europe, and of giving chase to Julian ; for ho novor spolco of his mili¬ 
tary expedition in any other light than that of a hunting party. In tho 
camp of Hierapolia, in Syria, ho Qommunicatod this dosign to his army; 
slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of tho Cfosiu*; and vonlurod to 
assure them, that if the mutmeors of Gaul prosumed to moot tlmm in tho 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, and tho irresist¬ 
ible weight of thou* shout of onset. Tho speech of tho emporor was received 
with military applause, and Theodotua, the pvoaidonl of tho council of Ittomp* 
olis, requested, with tears of adulation, that his oity might ho adorned with 
the head of the vanquished robel. A chosen dotaohment was despatched away 
in post wagons, to secure, if it wove yofc possible, tho pass of Suooi; tho rooruits, 
the horses, the arms, and the magazines which had boon proparecl against Sapor, 
wero appropriated to tho seryioe of the civil war j and tho domestic victories 
of Oonstantius inspired his partisans with tho most sanguine uHfmnincoH of 
success. The notary Gaiidentius had oooupiod in his name tlio provinces of 
Africa; tho subsistence of Romo was intercepted; and tho distress of Julian 
was increased, by an unexpected event, wlnoh might have been productive 
of fatal consequences. Julian had received the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of aToliers, who were stationed at Sirmium 5 but ho suspected, 
with, reason, the fidelity of those troops whioh had been distinguished by tho 
emperor; and it was thought; expedient, under the pretenae of the exposed. 
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state of the Gullio frontier, to dismiss them from the most important soene 
of notion. They advonoed, witli reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy { 
but, as they dreaded the length of the way, and the savage fierceness of tue 
Germans, they resolved, by the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt 
at Aquileia, and to ereot the banners of Constantins on the walls of that 
impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian perceived at onoe the extent of 
the mischief, and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his 
order, Jo vinos led. book a pari of the army into Italy; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formal with diligences and prosecuted with vigour. But the 
legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted 
tlic defence of the place with skill and poveovoranco; invited the rest of Italy 
to imitate tho oxamplo of tlioir courage and loyally; and threatened the 
retreat of Julian, if ho should be forced to yield to tho superior numbers of 
the armies of the East. 


TIIW DEATH OF OONSTAimUfl; JULIAN 901,14 BUFBBOH 

Bub tho humanity of Julian was preserved from tlic cruel alternative, 
which ho pntliolioally laments, of destroying, or of being himself destroyed; 
and tho seasonable death of ConsUnitius delivered tho Roman Empire from 
the calamities of civil war. Tho approach of winter oould not detain the 
mouoroli at Antioch; and his favourites durst not opposo Ida impatient desire 
of roYongo. A slight fever, which was porhaps occasioned by the agitation 
of his spirits, was inoroasod by tho fatigues of tho journoy; and Gonstantius 
was obliged to Imll at tho little town of Mopsuereue, twelve miles beyond 
Tarsus, wlioro ho expired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth your of liis 
age, nud Ulo twonty-fmirth of l\is reign. His genuine character was com¬ 
posed of prido and weakness, of superstition and cruelty. Tho long abuse 
of power rendered him a considerable objoot in tho oyos of liis eimlompora- 
rios; but as personal merit can alone dosarvo tho nolioo of posterity, tho lost 
of tho sons of Constantino may bo dismissed from tho world with the remark, 
that he inherited tho dofootu, without tho abilities, of his father. 

Before Gonstantius expired, ho is said to have named Julian for his suo- 
oomnrs nor does it scorn improbable, tlmt liis anxious concern lor the Into 
of a young and tender wife, whom ho loft with child, may have prevailed, in 
his Inst moments, ovor tho harsher passion b of hatred and rovonge. Eusebius 
and his guilty assoomtCH made a faint Attempt to prolong tho reign of the 
ounnoliH, by tho election of another omporor; but their intrigues wore re¬ 
jected with disdain l>y nu army which now abhorred the thought of civil die- 
cord ; and two officers of rank wore instantly despatched, to assure Julian, 
that every sword in tho empire would be drawn for his Borvioo. The mili¬ 
tary designs of that prlnoo, who had formed threo different attacks against 
Thrace, wore prevented by this fortunate event. Without shedding 1 the 
blood of Ufa fulUiw-aitittuin he escaped tho dangers of a doubtful conflict, and 
acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impntionl to visit the place 
of his birth, and tho now capital of the empire, ho advanced from Naissus 
through tho mountains oC litmus and tho cl tics or Thrace. When lie reached 
Horne lea, til tho dmtanco of sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth 
to recoivo him; and lio made Ids triumphal entry amidst the dutiful accla¬ 
mations of tho soUUors, tho people, and tho sonata. An innumerable multi¬ 
tude prossod around him with eager respoofc, and wore perhaps disappointed, 
when they behold the small stature, and simple garb, at ft hero whose 
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Nevitta; wlio, as well as the generals of the Italian division, successfully 
executed the plan of the march and junction which their master had so ably 
conceived. 

Prom his palaoe, or, more properly, from his headquarters, of Sirmimn 
and Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of the empire a laboured 
apology for his own oonduot j published the secret despatches of Constantills j 
and solicited the judgment of mankind between two oompotitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, and the other had invited the barbarians. Julian, whose 
mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to main¬ 
tain, by argument as well as by arms, the superior merits of lus cause; and 
to exoel, not only in the ortB of war, but in those of composition, His 
epistle to the senate and people of Athens seems to have been dictated by 
an elegant enthusiasm, which prompted him to submit his actions and lus 
motives to the degenerate Athenians of liiB own times, with the samo humble 
deference, as if he had been pleading m the days of Aristides, before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus, His application to the senate of Rome, whioh 
was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was agreeable to 
the forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was summoned by Tertul- 
lua, prefect of the aityj the epistle of Julian was read; and os he appeared 
to Ido master of Italy, his oliums were admitted without a dissenting voice. 
His oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, and his pnssionate 
invective against the vioes of Oonstantius, were heard with less satisfaction; 
and the senate, as if Julian had boon present, unanimously exclaimed: 
“ Respect, we beseech you, the author of your own fortune,” an artful 
expression, whioh, aooording to the olianoe of war, might be differently 
explained, as ft manly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flat¬ 
tering confession, that a single aot of suoh benefit to the state ought to atone 
for all the failings of Oonstantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, lmd obtained some 
respite from the Persian War. Disguising the anguish of his soul under 
the semblance of contempt, Oonstantius professed his intention of returning 
into Europe, and of giving ohase to Julian j for ho never spoke of his mili¬ 
tary expedition in any other light than that of a hunting party. In the 
oamp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his army; 
slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of the crosar; and ventured to 
assure them, that if the mutineors of Gaul presumed to meet thorn in the 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, and the irresist¬ 
ible weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the emperor was received 
with military applause, and Theodotus, the president of the oounoil of Hiernp- 
olis, requested, with tears of adulation, that his oity might be adorned with 
the head of the vanquished rebel. A chosen detachment was despatched away 
in post wagons, to seoure, if it were yet possible, the pass of Suooi; the recruits, 
the horses, the arms, and the magazines which had been prepared against Sapor, 
were appropriated to the service of the civil war; and the domestic victories 
of Oonstantius inspired his partisans with the most sanguine assurances of 
suooess. The notary Gandentius had occupied in his name the provinces of 
Afnoa; the subsistence of Rome was intercepted; and the distress of Julian 
was increased, by an unexpected event, winch might have boon produofcivo 
of fatal consequences. Julian had received the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at Sirmium ; but he suspected, 
with reason, the fidelity of those troops whioh had been distinguished by the 
emperor; and it was thought expodient, under the prelenoo of the exposed 
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allegories of the sohool of Alexandria. In fact, he had not that original 
vigour of intellect winch would have emancipated him from the spirit of the 
age. Superstition was the prevailing sentiment, and the philosophic emperor 
was in his way ofl deeply immersed in it as the most grovelling asoetio. 

Acoorchng to the emperor’s own account, he was a Christian till he 
reached his twentieth year. He then, after being instructed hy various 
sophists, was by the areliimage Maximus secretly initiated at Ephesus with 
all those ceremonies which imposture and superstition had imported from 
Asia and incorporated with the mythio faith of Hellas. During his short 
abode some yeara after at Athens, Julian was solemnly initialed in the 
mysteries of feleusis. Still he was to outward appearance a Christian, and 
the empress Eusebia had not probably a shade of doubt respecting the faith 
of her distinguished protege. In Caul be appears to have still dissembled, 
and to have openly assisted at the Christian worship, while in hia closet he 
offered hia homage to the Sun and Hermes* When he assumed the imperial 
dignity lie disdained all further concealment of his sentiments and boldly 
proclaimed himself ft votary of the ancient gods. 

Julian waB hy nature just and humane; he was also a philosopher and 
statesman enough to know that persecution, if it does not go the full length 
of extermination, adds strength and numbers and energy to the perse¬ 
cuted and irritated party. He, therefore, instead of imitating Diocletian, 
proclaimed a general toleration. The pagans were direotod to open their 
temples and offer victims ns heretofore j the contending scots of Christians 
were commanded to abstain from harassing and tormenting each other. 
The Catholic prelates and clergy, whom the Arlan Constantins had banished, 
were accordingly restored to their Bees and ohurohes.® 


JULIA* IITVAUEB THE BAST 

As soon as Sapor was informed that the throne of Constantiua was filled 
by a prince of a very different character, he condescended to make some 
artful, or perhaps sincere, overtures towards a negotiation of peace. But 
the pride of the Persian, monarch was astonished by the firmness of Julian, 
who sternly declared that he would never consent to hold a peaoeful confer¬ 
ence among the flames and ruins of the oitios of Mesopotamia j and who 
added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambassa¬ 
dors, os he himself had determined to visit, speedily the court of Persia. 
The impatience of the emperor urged tho diligence of the military prepara¬ 
tions. The generals wore named j a formidable army was destined for this 
important service j and Julian, marohing from Constantinople through the 
provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight months after the 
death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Per¬ 
sia was checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the 
empire j by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods j and by the advice of 
his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing the salutary 
interval of winter quarters, to restore the exhausted strength of the legions 
of Gaul, and the discipline and spirit of the eastern troops. Julian, was 
persuaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antiooh, among 
a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the delays, 
of their sovereign. 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection with the 
capital of tho East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince 
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unexperienced youth had vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and who had 
now traversed, in a successful career, the whole continent of Europe, from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bosporus. A few days after¬ 
ward, when the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the har¬ 
bour, the subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed m a mourning habit, 
he aooorapamed the funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apostles, where 
the body was deposited 5 and if these marks of respect may be interpreted 
as a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of liis imperial lansman, the tears 
of Julian professed to the world, that lie had forgotten the injuries, and 
remembered only the obligations, wbioh he had received from Constantius. 
As soon as the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of the emperor, 
they oiiened the gates of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, 
obtained an easy pardon from tlie prudenoe or lenity of Julian $ who, m the 
thirty-second year of his age, acquired the undisputed possession of the 
Roman Empire.* 


THE RELIGION OV JULIAN 

The love of justice and the correct sense of the duties of a ruler which 
Julian had displayed when a oaisar in Gaul, did not desert him on the 
imperial throne in Constantinople ; and had it not been for one fatal cir¬ 
cumstance, ho might have been the object of general applause and admira¬ 
tion. But Julian had renounced the religion of the empire and adopted 
that of ancient Greeoe, whioh he entertained the chimerical idea of restoring 
to its primitive importance 3 and in the pursuit of this object he did not 
attend sufficiently to the principles of justice and equity. From his change 
of faith he haB been styled the Apostate, uujustly as appears to us, for of las 
sincerity there eon he no doubt j and however we may lament for, pity, or 
even despise those wlio change from conviction, we are not justified in 
condemning or reviling them. 

Gallus and Julian after the massaore of their relatives had been com¬ 
mitted to the charge of Eusebius, the bishop of Nioomedia. They were 
instructed in the articles of faith and practice then prevalent, with all of 
whioh they complied without any hesitation j and Julian it was remembered 
had publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of that city. But while 
the rude, sullen Gallus became a steady and bigoted believer, the milder and 
more philosophic and studious Julian took a distaste to the religion in which 
he wns instructed. He had been made familiar with the great writers of 
ancient Hollas by his tutor the eunuch Mardomus; and the admiration lie 
felt for the works of Homer and other eminent poets, tlie veneration for 
antiquity, and the brilliant colours with which the ancient poetic Olympus 
stood invested, as contrasted with the grovelling superstition with which he 
was surrounded j and the noble spirit and glorious deeds of the believers in 
the ancient creed, compared with the bane arts and pUltry actions of the men 
of his own time—all combined to operate on the mind of tlie young prinoe, 
and he became a believer in the theology of Homer and Hesiod. But it was 
not the charming poetio oreed of the early and best days of Hellas that 
Julian adopted, it was the absurd, contemptible mysticism of the Neo-Pla- 
tomsts; and as in bis Christianity he neglected the beautiful simplicity of 
the Gospel, confounding it with the mtrioate inetaphysios and abject super¬ 
stition which then prevailed m the church; so in Ins paganism he lost the 
poetio creed of the old times in the tasteless, unsubstantial vagaries and 
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and twenty thousand foot, to the assistance of the Romans. But the feeble 
Arsacea Txranus, king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully 
than his father Chosroas, from the manly virtues of the great Tmdates ; 
and as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent excuses 
of religion and gratitude. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully oontrived to deceive 
the spies, and to divert the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to 
direct their marsh towards Nisibis and the Tigris. On a sudden they 
wheeled to the right; traversed the level and naked plain of C&rrh® ; and 
reaohed, on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong town 
of Nicephorium, or Callmioum, had been founded by the Macedonian kings. 
From tnenoe the emperor pursued his march, above ninety miles, along the 
winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one month after his 
departure from Antiooh, he discovered the towers of Circesium, the extreme 
limit of the Roman dominions. The river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates 
at Clroesium, and as soon as the trumpet gave the signal of march, the Romans 
passed the little stream whioli separated two mighty and hostile empires. 

Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Roman emperor j 
and they both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. At the distance of 
fifty miles from the royal resldenco of Cfcesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held 
the second rank in the province • a city, large, populous, and well-fortified, 
surrounded with a double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the 
Euphrates, and defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhor¬ 
tations of Ilormisdas were repulsed with contempt; and the ears of the 
Persian prinoe were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of his 
royal birth, ho conducted an army of strangers against his king and country. 
The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigorous, 
dofeuce; till the luoky stroke of a battering-ram having opened a large 
brenok, by shattering one of idle angles of the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the interior oitadel. The soldiers of Julian rushed 
impetuously into the town, and after the full gratification of every military 
appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; ana the engines whioli assaulted 
the citadel were planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. The oontest 
was continued by an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons; 
and the superiority which the Romans might derive from the mechanical 
powers of tlioir ballist® and catapult® was oounterbalanoed by the advan^ 
tage of the ground on the side of the besieged. But os soon as an helepolis 
had been constructed, wlnob could engage on equal terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspeot of a moving turret, that would leave no 
hope of resiatanoo or of meroy, terrified the defenders of the oitadel into an 
humble submission j and the plaoe was surrendered only two days after 
Julian first appeared under the waUs of Perisabor.. Twenty-five hundred 
peiBona, of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were per¬ 
mitted to retire; tlio plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid 
furniture wore partly distributed among the troops, and partly reserved for 
the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by nre, or thrown into 
the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate of Amida was revenged by the 
total ruin of Porisabor. 

The city, or rather the fortress, of Maogamaloha, whioh was defended by 
sixteen large towers, & deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of brick 
and bitumen, appeal’s to have been constructed at the diafcanoe of eleven 
miles, as the safeguard of the capital of Persia, The emperor, apprehensive 
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and people, lie made a very false estimate of liis own otmraoter, and of the 
manners of Antiooli. The warmth of the dim ate disposed the natives to 
the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and opulences and the lively 
lioentiousness of the Greeks wrb "blended with the hereditary softness of the 
Syrians. Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splen¬ 
dour of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of Auti- 
ooh. The arts of luxury were honoured; the serious and iuonly virtues 
were the subject of ridicule; and the contempt for female modesty and 
reverend age, announced the universal corruption of the aapital of the East. 
The love of speotades was the taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians : the 
most skilful artists were prooured from the adjaoent cities; a considerable 
share of the revenue was devoted to the public amusements; and the mag¬ 
nificence of the games of the theatre and circus was considered as the hnp- 

S iness and as the glory of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prinoe who 
lsdoined such glory, and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of Ins subjects; and the effeminate Orientals could neither mu¬ 
tate nor admire the severe simplicity which Julian always maintained, and 
sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient oustom 
to the honour of the gods, were the only oocoaions on which Julian relaxed 
his philosophic severity j and those festivals were the only days m which 
the Syrians of Antioch could rejeot the allurements of pleasure. The major¬ 
ity of the people supported the glory of the Christian name, which had been 
first invented uy their ancestors; they contented themselves with disobeying 
the moral precepts, but they were scrupulously attaohed to the speculative 
dootuues of their religion. The church of Aimooh was distracted by heresy 
and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius 
and those of Paulinus, were aotuated by the same pious hatred of their com¬ 
mon adversary. 

The martial impatienoe of Julian ur^ed him to take the field in the begin¬ 
ning of the spring; and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, the senate 
of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor beyond the limits of their own 
territory, to which he was resolved never to return. 

As the warlike emperor, instead of Constantins, had ohosen Alexander for 
Ins model, he advanoed without delay to Carrhso, a very ancient city of Meso¬ 
potamia, at the distance of foursoore miles from Hierapolis The temple of 
the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of a few days was 
principally employed in completing the immense preparations of the Porsian 
war. The secret of the expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast j 
but as Carrhee is the point of separation of the two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal, whether it was his design to attack the dominions of Sapor 
on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached 
an army of thirty thousand men, under the command of his kinsman Proco- 

S ius, aud of Sebastian, wlio had been duke of Egypt. They were ordered to 
ireot their march towards Nisibis, and to seoure the frontier from the desul¬ 
tory incursions of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the TigriB. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals j but 
Julian expected, that after wasting with fire and sword the fertile districts of 
Media ana Adiabene, they might arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon about 
the same time that he himself, advancing with equal steps along the banks of 
the Euphrates, should besiege the aapital of the Persian monarchy. The suc¬ 
cess of this well-Qoncerted plan depended, in a great measure, on the power¬ 
ful and ready assistance of the king of Armenia., who, without exposing the 
safety of his own dominions, might detach on army of four thousand horse, 
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Julian was fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the 
numerous and enterprising garrison of Coolie. In this fruitful and pleasant 
country the Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage; and 
several forts which might have embarrassed the motions of the army submit¬ 
ted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet passed from 
the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, which pours a copious 
and navigable stream into the Tigris, at a small diBtanoe below the great city. 
If they had followed tins royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha, 
the intermediate situation of Coolie would have separated the fleet and array 
of Julian; and the rash attempt of steering againBt the current of the Tigris, 
and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must have been 
attended with the total destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence of the 
emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy, As be had minutely 
studied the operations of Trajan m the same country, he soon recollected that 
his warlike predecessor had dug a new and navigable oanol, which, leaving 
Coche on the right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the 
river Tigris, at Borne distance above the cities. From the information of the 
peasants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or acoident. By the indefatigable labour of the 
soldiers, a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared tor the reception of 
the Euphrates. A strong dike was constructed to interrupt the ordinary cur¬ 
rent of the Nabnr-Malcha: a flood of waters rushed impetuously into their new 
bed ; and the Roman fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had 
ereoted to oppose their passage. 


A BAWLB BY THE TIGRIS 

As it beoome necessary to transport the Roman army over the Tigris, 
another labour presented itself, of less toil, hut of more danger, than the 
preceding expedition. The stream was broad and rapid; the asoent steep 
and difficult; and the entrenchments, which had been formed on the ridge 
of the opposite bank, were lined with a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, 
dexterous archers, and huge elephants, which (according to the extravagant 
hyperbole of Libanius) could trample, with the same ease, a field of com or 
a legion of Romans. In the presence of such an enemy, the construction 
of a bridge was impracticable j and the intrepid prince, who instantly 
seized the only possible expedient, concealed his design till the moment of 
execution from the knowledge of the baibarians, of his own troops,. and 
even of his generals themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining 
the state of the magazines, fourscore vessels were gradually unladen j and 
a select detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, was 
ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian disguised the 
silent anxiety of his own mmd with smiles of confidence and jov 5 and 
amused the hostile nations with the speotaole of military games, which he 
insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coobe. The day was consecrated 
to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour of supper waa post, the emperor sum¬ 
moned his generals to his tent, and acquainted them that lie had fixed that 
night for the passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful 
astoiusliment j but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege of his 
age and experience, the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the weight 
of his prudent remonstrances. 
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of leaving such an important fortress in lus rear, immediately formed the 
siege of Maogamalcha; and the Homan army was distributed for that pur¬ 
pose into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as far as 
the banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The oonduot of the 
attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place liis whole 
dependence in the military engines which he erected against the walls, while 
he secretly contrived a more efficacious method of introducing lus troops 
into the heart of the city. Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaxphus, 
the trenches were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually prolonged 
as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth; 
and, by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the walls, and sustained, at sufficient intervals, by props of 
timber. Three ohosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, silently explored 
the dark and dangerous passage, till their intrepid leader whispered baok 
the intelligence, that lie was ready lo issue from his confinement into the 
streets of the hostile city. Julian chocked their ardour, that ho might 
insure their success; and immediately diverted the attention of the gam- 
son by the tumult and olainour of a general assault. The Persians, who, 
from their walls, contemptuously behold the progress of an impotent attack, 
oelebrated, with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor j and ventured to 
assure the emperor, that he might ascend the starry mansion of Ormuzd, 
before he oould. hope to take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The 
city was already taken. History has reoorded the name of a private sol¬ 
dier, the first who asoended from the mine into a deserted tower. The 
passage was widened by his companions, who prossed forward with impa¬ 
tient valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already in the midst of the 
oity. The astonished garnstfn abandoned the walls, and tlieir only hope 
of safety; the gates were instantly burst open; and the revenge of the 
Boldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an 
undisfcinguishing massacre. The governor, who had yielded on a promise 
of raeroy, was burned alive a few days afterwards, on n ohmge of having 
uttered some disrepeotful words againet the honour of Prince Hormisdas. 
The fortifications were razed to the ground; and not a veBtige was left to 
indicate that the city of Maogamaloha liacl ever existed. 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles that 
opposed his march to the gates of Otesiplion. But the reduction, or even the 
siege, of the capital of Persia, was still at a distanoe; nor can the military 
oonduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of llio 
country which was the theatre of lus bold and skilful operations. Twenty 
miles to the south of Baghdad, and on tho eastern bank of the Tigris, the 
curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of Hie palaces of Ctesiphon, 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and populous oity. The name 
and glory of the adjacent Seleuoia were forever extinguished; and. tho only 
remaining quarter of that Greek oolony had resumed, with the Assyrian 
language and manners, the primitive appellation of Coche, 

Coone was situated on the western side of the Tigris; but it was naturally 
oonsided as a suburb of Ctesiphon, being supposedly connected with it by a 
permanent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form the com¬ 
mon. epithet of A1 Modain, “ the cities,” wbioh tho Orientals have bestowed 
on the winter residence of the Sassanids; and the whole circumference of the 
Persian capital was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, 
and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleuoia the camp of 
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junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be executed with 
the same courage and diligence. His expectations were disappointed by 
the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and moat probably 
directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans; 
and by the dissensions of the two generals, who were incapable of forming 
or exeonting any plan for the public service. "When the emperor had re¬ 
linquished the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to hold 
a council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of those 
generals who dissuaded him from the siege of CteBLphon as being a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive by what arts of 
fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian 
could be rendered impregnable against an army of sixty thousand Romans, 
commanded by a brave and experienced general, and abundantly supplied 
with ships, provisions, battering engines, and military stores. But we may 
rest assured, from the love of glory and contempt of danger which formed 
the character of Juban, that he was not disoouraged by any trivial or imagi¬ 
nary obstacles. At the very time when he declined the siego of Ctesiphon, 
he rejected, with obstinaoy and disdain, the most flattering offers of a nego¬ 
tiation of ponce. 

Sapor, who had been so long aocustomed to the negligence and tardy 
ostentation of Constantins, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of his 
successor. As far os the confines of India and Soythio, the satraps of the 
distant provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and to march, with¬ 
out delay, to the EiBsiBtanoe of their monaroh. But their preparations were 
dilatory, their motions slow; and before Sapor oould lead an army into the 
field, he received the melancholy intelligence of the devastation of Assyria, 
the rum of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended 
the passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty waa humbled in the dust; 
he took liia repasts on the ground, and tho disorder of his hmr expressed 
the grief and anxiety of Ins mind. Perhaps he would not have refused to 
purchase, with one-half of his kingdom, the safety of the remainder \ and 
ha would hove gladly saheexlbed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful 
and dependent ally of the Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of pri¬ 
vate bueineBS, a minister of rank and confidence was doBpatohed Bocretly to 
embrace the knees of Honnisdas, and to request, in the language of a sup¬ 
pliant, that he might be introduced into the presence of tho emperor. The 
Sussanian prince, whether he listened to tho voice of pride or humanity, 
whether ho consulted the sentiments of his birth or tho duties of his situa¬ 
tion, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which would ter¬ 
minate the calamities of Persia and secure the triumph of Rome. He was 
astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who remembered, most unfor¬ 
tunately for himself and for hiB oountry, that Alexander had uniformly 
rejected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian was sensible that the 
hope of a safe and honourable peace might oool the ardour of his troops, he 
earnestly requested that Hormisdas would privately dismiss the miuister of 
Sapor, and conoeal this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the 
oomp. 


THIS PUBSUIE OF SAPOB 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian forbade him to consume his 
time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon j and bh often rs he defied 
the barbarians who defended the city to meet him on tho open plain, they 
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Julian however oontented himself with observing that conquest and 
safety depended on the attempt; that, instead of diminishing, the number 
of their enemies would certainly be increased, by successive reinforcements; 
and that a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the stream nor 
level the height of the bank. The signal waB instantly given and obeyed; 
the most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest 
to the bank; and as they plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were 
lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the 
opposite side, and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost vessels, 
in attempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterously oonverted 
their extreme danger into a presage of victory. “ Our fellow-soldiers,” he 
eagerly exolaimed, “are already mnsteis of the bank 5 see, they make the ap¬ 
pointed signal. Let us hasten to emulate and assist then* courage.” The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, 
and they readied the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to ex¬ 
tinguish the flames and rescue their adventurous companions. The difficul¬ 
ties of a steep and lofty ascent wore increased by the weight of armour and 
the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire was incessantly 
discharged on the heads of the assailants, who, after an arduous struggle, 
climbed the bank and stood victorious upon the rampart, 

As soon as they wore possessed of a more equal field, Julian, who, with 
his light infantry, had led the attack, darted through the ranks a skilful and 
experienced eye; Ins bravest soldiers, according to the precepts of Homer, 
were distributed in the front and rear; and all the trumpets of the imperial 
army sounded to battle. The Romans, after sending up a military shout, 
advanced in measured steps to the animating notes of martial music, launched 
their formidable javelins, and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons. 
The whole engagement lasted above twelve hours; till the gradual retreat 
of the Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful 
example was given by the principal leader, and the Snrenas himself. They 
were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon; and the oonqueiors might have 
entered the dismayed city if their general, Victor, who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a rash attempt, 
which must be fatal if it were not successful. On their side, the Romans 
acknowledged the loss of ouly seventy-five men; while they affirmed that 
the barbarians had left on the field of battle tweuty-five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil was ouch os might 
be expected from the riohes and luxury of an oriental camp: large quanti¬ 
ties of silver and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and beds antf tables of 
massy silver. The victorious emperor distributed, as tlie rewards of valour, 
some honourable gifts, civio, and mural, and naval crowns; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. A 
solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the appearances of the 
victims threatened the most mauspioious events; and Johan soon discov¬ 
ered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached the term of his 
prosperity. 

On the seoond day after the battle, the domestic guards, the Jovians and 
Heroulians, and the remaining troops, which composed near two-thirds of 
the whole army, were securely wafted ovei the Tigris. While the Persians 
beheld from Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, Julian oast 
many an anxious look towards the north, in full expectation that, as he him¬ 
self had victoriously penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the march and 
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Romans. Yet, in every age, the subsistence of Bixty thousand men must 
have been one of the most important cares of a prudent general, and that 
subsistence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communication on 
the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated 
province could not afford any large or regular supplies, in a season of the 
year when the lauds were covered hy the inundation of the Euphrates and 
the unwholesome air was darkened with swarms of innumerable unseats. 

The appearance of the hostile country was far more inviting. The exten¬ 
sive region lying between the nver Tigris and the mountains of Media was 
filled with villages and townB; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in 
a very improved state of cultivation. Julian might expeofc that a conqueror 
who possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, 
would easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avanoe of the 
natives. But on the approach of the Romans this rich and smiling prospect 
was instantly blaBted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted 
the open villages and took shelter in tlie fortified towns s the cattle were 
driven away; the grass and ripe corn weie consumed with fire; and as soon 
as the flames had subsided which interrupted the maroh of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This desperate and 
effectual method of defence oan only be executed by the enthusiasm of a 
people who prefer their independence to their property; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary government which consults the pubno safety, without submit¬ 
ting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present oocaaion, the 
zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the oommands of Sapor 5 and 
the emperor was soon reduoed to the scanty stoolc of provisions, wluoh con¬ 
tinually wasted in his hands. Before they were entirely consumed, he might 
still have reaohed the wealthy and unwamke cities of Eobatana or Susa, hy 
the effort of a rapid and well-directed muroh ; but he was deprived of this last 
resource by his ignorance of the roads and by the perfidy or his guides. 

The Romans wandered several days in the country eaBt of Baghdad; 
the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the snare, escaped 
from their resentment; and his followers, as soon as they were put to the 
torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy, The visionary conquests of 
Hyroama and India, which had so long amused, now tormented the mind 
of Julian. Conscious that his own imprudence was the cause of the public 
distress, ho anxiously balanced the hopes of safety or success, without obtain¬ 
ing a satisfactory answer either from gods or men. At length, as the only 
praotioablemeaBure, he embraoed the resolution of direobing his steps towards 
the banks of the Tigris, with the dosLgn of saving the army by n hasty maroh 
to the confines of Gordyene, a fertile and friendly province, which acknow¬ 
ledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the signal 
of retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras with the 
sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of Persia. 

As long as the Homans seemed to advonoe into the country, their march 
was observed and insulted from a distance by several bodies of Persian 
oavalry ; wlio, showing themselves sometimes in loose, and sometimes in 
oloser order, faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detfioh- 
raentB were however supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of 
the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris, than a oloud of dust 
arose on the plain. The Romans, who now ospirea only to the' permission 
of a safe and Bpeedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade themselves that this 
formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or perhaps 
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prudently replied tliat* if he desired to exeroise his valour* he might seek tlie 
army of the Great King. He felt the insult, and he accepted the advioe. 
Instead of confining his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly 
to advance into the inland provinces, till he forced Ins rival to oontend witli 
him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The magna¬ 
nimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a noble Persian, 
who, m the cause of his country, had generously submitted to act a part full 
of danger, of falsehood, and ox shame. With a train of faithful followers, 
he deserted to the imperial camp, exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries 
which he had sustained; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of 
the people, and the weakness of the monarchy j and confidently offered him¬ 
self as the hostage and guide of the Roman march. The most rational 
grounds of suspioion were urged, without effect, by the wisdom and experi¬ 
ence of Horaiisdas; and the credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into his 
bosom, was persuaded to issue a hasty order which, in the opinion of man¬ 
kind, appeared to arraign his prudence and to endanger his safety. 

He destroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which had been trans¬ 
ported above five hunched miles, at such expense of toil, of treasure, and of 
blood. Twelve or, at the most, twenty-two email vessels were saved, to 
Rcoorapany on carriages the march o! the army, and to form occasional 
bridges for the passage of the rivers. A supply of twenty days’ provisions 
was reserved for the use of the soldiers *, and the rest of the magazines, with 
a fleet of eleven hundred vessels which rode at anchor in the Tigris, wero 
abandoned to the flames, by the absolute command of the emperor, Tho 
Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustine, insult the madness pf the apos¬ 
tate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine justioe. 
Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed 
by the oool judgment of an experienced soldier, who was himself spectator 
of the conflagration, and who could not disapprove the reluctant murmurs of 
the troops. 

Yet there are not wanting some specious and perhaps solid reasons 
which might appear to justify the resolution of Julian. The navigation of 
the Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, nor that of tho Tigris above 
Opis. The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman oump was 
not very considerable, and Julian must soon have renounced the vain and 
impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleot against the stream of 
a rapid river, which in sovoral places was embarrassed by natural or artificial 
ofttaraots. The power of sails and oars was msuflioient} it became liooessary 
to tow the ships against the current of the river; tho strength of twenty 
thousand soldiers was exhausted m this tedious and servile labour ; and if 
the Romans continued to march along tho banks of the Tigris, they oould 
only expect to return home without aohievmg any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of their leader. If, on tho contrary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, tho destruction of tne fleet and magazines 
was the only measure which could save thot valuable prize from the hands of 
the numerous and active troops which might suddenly bo poured from tho 
gates of Cbesiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should now 
admire tho conduct as well as the oourage of a hero who, by depriving his 
soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them, only the alternative of death or 
conquest. 

The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which retards the opera¬ 
tions of a modern army, was in a great measure unknown in tho oamps of the 
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was promptly on the spot, and the Roman light infantry, encouraged by 
Ins splendid example, succeeded in repulsing the Persians. 

The Romans immediately started m puismt, the empsior himself 
giving the signal, and, transported with ardour and eager desire for 
combat, himself taking part in it. Unarmed aa lie was, and without any 
thought of himself, he was earned away in the throng of the fugitives. He 
no longer heard the warning ones of his companions, who had been parted 
from him in the general confusion; evil fate had already overtaken him, for 
the spear of a horseman, coming suddenly from on unknown quarter, grazed 
lus arm and pierced his ribs, where it remained. He tried to extract it with 
his right hand, hut it was useless j he only wounded his fingers with the 
sharp iron. He then fell from his horse, but was soon brought into camp. 

Meanwhile the figlifcmg continued j the Romans, amongst whom the news 
of the fall of the emperor had soon spread, advanced, full of rage and without 
thought of their own safety, on the Persians who were again closing their ranks. 
A protracted struggle ensued and the air was filled with the cries of the dying, 
the neighing of hoises, and the whir of arrows. At last night put an end to 
the bloodshed. The loss on both sides was considerable. 

frat us return to the emperor. He lay dying in his tent, surrounded by 
his faithful followers, who oould not suppress their anguish. He tried to 
console them by long speeches, in which he alluded to the honourable death 
granted him by favour of the gods; death was made easy to him, since 
he had nothing to repent of in the notions of his life, for he had always con¬ 
sidered the happiness and welfare of his subjects as the object of his govern¬ 
ment, and bad had them in view in all Ins undertakings. 

He would not express any desire as to his successor, lest he should pass 
over anyone worthy. Who does not recall the death of Alexander, his 
great model ? All that he desired was the best possible ruler for the empire. 
After thus speaking in a tranquil tone, the emperor gave some directions 
concerning his private property; he alBO inquired for the chancellor Ana¬ 
tolius, whose absence he had noticed. When he heard from Sallust that he 
was dead, he lamented him bitterly, he who shortly before had considered 
Ins own death as a favour of the gods. He soon recovered himself and 
reproached those around him who had burst into tears, as he considered it 
unseemly to lament a prince who was so soon to become united to the gods. 
He then engaged in conversation with the philosophers, Maximus and Pris¬ 
ons, on the immortal destiny of the soul. This continual conversation, was 
not favourable to his condition, for the wound suddenly began to bleed 
again, his breath beoome laboured, and after taking a drink of fresh water, 
he expired quietly about midnight. 

Such wos the end of the last emperor of the house of Constantine, on 
whom the pagans had set such great hopes, at the early age of barely 
thirty-two years, and after a reign of barely twenty months.® 
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by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They belted, pitohed their tents, 
fortified their camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms ; and dis¬ 
covered at the dawn, of day that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. 
This army, which might be considered only as the van of the barbarians, was 
soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, com¬ 
manded by Nermanes, a general of rani; and reputation. He was aooompamed 
by two of the king’s sons, and many of the principal satraps ; and fame and 
expectation exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which slowly 
advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their 
march, their long array, which was forced to bend, or divide, according to 
the varieties of the ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities 
to their vigilant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury, they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness 5 and the aotion at Mnronga, whioli 
almost deserved the name ot a battle, was marked by a considerable loss of 
satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes of their monarch. 


JULIAN’S DEATH 

These splendid advantages were not obtained without considerable 
slaughter on the Roman side; several offioara of distinction were either 
killed or wounded j the emperor himself, who, on all occasions of danger, 
inspired and guided the valour of his troops, was obliged to expose Ins person 
and exert his abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, which 
still oonstituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them from 
making any long or effectual pursuit; and as the horsemen of the Bast were 
trained to dart their javelins and shoot their arrows at full speed, and in 
every possible direction, the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than 
in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the most certain and 
irreparable loss of the Romans was that of tune. The hardy veteians, ac¬ 
customed to the cold olimate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry 
heat of an Assyrian summer; their vigour was exhausted by the incessant 
repetition of maroh and ooinbat 5 and the progress of the army was suspended 
by the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, in the presence of an 
active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply diminished, the value 
and price of subsistence increased in the Roman camp. Julian, who always 
contented himself with such food as a hungry soldier would have disdained, 
distributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions of the imperial house¬ 
hold, and whatever could be spared from the eumpter-horses of the tribunes 
and generals. But this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of 
the public distress j and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy 
apprehensions that before they could reaoh the frontiers of the empire they 
should all perish, either by famine or by the sword of the barbarians. & 

In the early hours of the 26th of June the army adyenced and was 

immediately followed by the Persians, who marohed on tlio wings, on 
the hilly ground at either side of the way, watching to seize a favourable 

opportunity for attack. This soon offered itself, for whilst Julian had 

ridden a little in advance, unarmed, to reconnoitre, he was suddenly in¬ 
formed that the army had been attacked in the rear. He went there imme¬ 
diately to render assistance, seizing a shield, but in his haste forgetting to 
put on the coat of mail winch be had taken off on account of ite weight and 
the oppressive heat. No sooner had he reaohed the rear than the news came 
that the army was also engaged with the enemy in the van. The emperor 
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been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this unexpected 
elevation was moderated by the just apprehension that the same day might 
terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of 
necessity was obeyed without delay; and the first orders issued by Jovian, 
a few hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march, 
which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress. 


flA^OB ASSAILS THE llOMANS 

The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to 
the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden confidence 
of victory He immediately detaohed the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten 
thousand Immortal8 1 to second and support the pursuit j and discharged the 
whole weight of Ms united foToes on the rear-guard of the Romans. The 
rear-guard was thrown into disorder j the renowned legions, which derived 
their titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, wore broken and 
trampled down by the elephants; and three tribunes lost their lives in 
attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at length 
, restored by the persevering valour of the Romans; the Persians were 
repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants j and the army, after 
marching and fighting a long summer’s day, arrived, in the evening, at 
Samara on the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles above Cteaiphon. 
On the ensuing day, the barbarians, instead of harassing the march, attacked 
the camp of Jovian, which had been seated in a deep and sequestered valley. 
From the lulls, the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the weary legion¬ 
aries, and a body of oavalry, which had penetrated with desperate courage 
through the praetorian gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near 
the imperial tent. In the succeeding night the camp at Carche was pro¬ 
tected by the lofty dikes of the river j and the Roman army, though inces¬ 
santly expand to the vexatious pursuit of the SaraoeiiB, pitched their tents 
near the city of Dura, four days after the death of Julian. The Tigris was 
still on their left; then* hopes and provisions were almost consumed j and 
the impatient soldiers who had fondly persuaded themselves that the frontiers 
of the empire were not far distant, requested their new sovereign, that they 
might be permitted to hazard the passage of the river. With the assistance 
of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to oheok their rashness, by repre¬ 
senting that if they possessed sufficient skill and vigour to stem the torrent 
of a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver themselves naked and 
defenceless to the barbarians who had occupied the opposite banks. 

Yielding at length to their clainorouB importunities, lie consented that 
five hundred Gauls and Germans, aocustomed from their infancy to the 
waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold adventure, which 
might serve eithei as on encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of the 
army. In the silence of the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an 
unguarded poBt of the enemy, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of 
their resolution and fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor 
to listen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to construct a float¬ 
ing bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor 
of earth and fascines. Two important days were spent in the ineffectual 
labour; and the Romans, who already endured the miseries of famine, cast a 
look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the barbarians, whose numbers and 
obstinacy increased with the distress of the imperial army. 




CHAPTER X.LIIL JOVIAN TO THEODOSIUS 
[808-806 A.D.J 

ELECTION - OP JOVIAN (FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JOVIANU8) 

Three or four hours of the night had not passed amy without some 
secret cabals j and when the election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit 
of faotion began to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arintheeus collected 
tho remains of the court of Gonstantius j the friendB of Julian attached them¬ 
selves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and the most fatal 
consequences might he apprehended from the discord of two factions, so 
opposite in their character and. interest, in their maxims of government, and 
perhaps in their religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust aoulcl 
alone reoonoile their divisions, and unite their suffrages j and the venerable 
prefect would immediately have heeu declared the successor of Julian if he 
himself, with sinoere ana modest firmness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. 

The generals, perplexed by his refusal, showed a disposition to adopt the 
salutary advice of an inferior officer, that they should aot ns they would have 
acted in tho absence of the emperor; that they should exert their abilities 
to extricate the army from the present distress; and, if they were fortunate 
enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with 
united autl deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful sovereign. While 
they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than first of the 
domestios, with the names of emperor and augustns. The tumultuary 
acclamation was instantly repeated by the guards who surrounded the tent, 
and passed, m a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, 
astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the imperial 
ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose favour 
and protection lie so lately solicited. The strongest recommendation of 
Jovian was the merit of his father, Count Varroman, who enjoyed in honour¬ 
able retirement the fruit of his long services. In the obsotire freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged Ins taste for wine and women ; yet lie sup¬ 
ported, with oredifc, the character of a Christian and a soldier. Without 
being conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which oxoite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, Ills cheerful 
temper and familiar wit, had gained tlio affection of his fellow-soldiers; and 
the generals of both paities acquiesced in a popular election, which had not 
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Aa soon as the Romans had landed on fche western bank, thav were 
delivered from the hostile pursuit of the barbarians; but, in a laborious 
march of two hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured 
the loBt extremities of thirst and hunger. At Tliilsaphata, the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia; and the remains of a once 
nourishing army at length repOBed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. 
The messengers of Jovian had proclaimed, in the language of flattery, his 
election, his treaty, and his return; and the new prince had taken the most 
effectual measures to seoure the allegiance of the armies and provinces of 
Europe, by placing the military command m the hands of those officers who, 
from motives of interest or inclination, would firmly support the oauae of 
their benefaotor. 

The minds of the people were filled with astonishment and gnef, with 
indignation and terror, when they were informed that the unworthy suc¬ 
cessor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had been noquired 
by the victory of Galerius, and shamefully surrendered to the barbarians 
the important city of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the 
East. The deep and dangerous question, how far the publio faith should be 
observed, when it becomes incompatible with the publio safety, was freely 
agitated in popular conversation; and some hopes were entertained, that 
the emperor would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by & splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had always dis¬ 
claimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from the distress of her 
captive armies; and, if it were necessary to satisfy the national honour by 
delivering the guilty general into the hands of the barbarians, the great¬ 
est port of the subjects of Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of anoiont times. 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state ; and 
the Bame motives which had foroed him to subscribe, now pressed him to 
execute, the treaty of peace. He whs impatient to secure an empire at the 
expense of a few provinces; and the respectable names of religion and 
honour ooncealed the personal fears and ambition of Jovian. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, deoenoy, as well as prudence, 
forbade the emperoT to lodge in the palaoe of Nisibis j but the next morning 
after his arrival, Hineses, the ambassador of Persia, entered the plaoe, dis¬ 
played from the oitadel the standard of the Great Ring, and proclaimed, in 
nis name, the cruel alternative of exile or servitude. The prinoipal citizens 
of Nisibis, who till that fatal moment had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet. They conjured nim not to aban¬ 
don, or at least not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a barbarian 
tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which he had experienced 
under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and courage to repel 
the invaders of their country; they requested only the permission of using 
them in their own defence; and as soon as they had asserted their independ¬ 
ence, they should implore the favour of being again admitted into the ranks 
of his subjects. Their arguments, their eloquenoe, their tears, were inef¬ 
fectual, Jovian alleged, with some oonfusion, the sanctity of oaths; and* as 
the reluotanoe with which he accepted the present of n crown of gold don- 
vinoed the citizens of their hopeless condition, the advocate Sylvanus was 
provoked to exolaim, “ O emperor I may you thus he crowned by all the 
oities of your dominions I ” 

Jovian, who in a few weeks had easily learned to assume the habits 
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THU HUMILIATION Off THE ROMANS 

In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were revived 
by the sound of peace. The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished: 
he observed with eenous concern, that in the repetition of doubtful combats, 
he had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his tram of elephants; and the experienced monarch feared 
to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
unexhausted powers of the Roman Empire ; whioh might soon advance to 
relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. The Surenas himself, accom¬ 
panied by another satrap, appeared m the oamp of Jovian; and declared that 
the clemency of hia sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions on 
which he would consent to spare and to dismiss the caaaar, with the relics of 
his oaptive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; 
the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his oounoil, and the oriea of his 
soldiers, to embrace the offer of penoe; and the prefect SAllust was immedi¬ 
ately sent, with the general Arinthmus, to understand the pleasure of the 
Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, under various protenoes, the oon- 
alusion of the agreement; started difficulties, required explanations, sug¬ 
gested expedients, receded from Ills concessions, increased his demands, and 
wasted four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the stook 
of provisions whioh yet remained in the oamp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he would have con¬ 
tinued his maroli with unremitting cUligeuoe, the progress of the treaty 
would have suspended the attacks of the barbarians; auct, before the expira¬ 
tion of the fourth day, he might have Bafely reached the fruitful provinoe 
of Gordyene, at the distance of only one hundred miles. The irresolute 
emperor, mateod of breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected hia 
fate with patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 
peace, which it was no longer in his power to refuse. 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might perhaps 
have stipulated, that the camp of the hungry Romans should be plentifully 
supplied; and that they should be permitted to pass the Tigris on tlie 
bridge which was constructed by the hands of the Persiaus. But if Jovian 
presumed to solioit those equitable terms, they were sternly refusod by the 
haughty tyrant of the East whoso clemency had pnrdoned the invaders of 
his Qountry, The Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the 
maroli; but the generals and troops of Sapor respected tlie cessation of 
arms, and Jovian was suffered to explore tlie most convenient place for the 
passage of the river. & 

“ But wheu the trumpets openly gave the signal for orossiug the river,” 
says Ammianus, “it was dreadful to see with what ardour every individual 
hastened to rush into this danger, preferring himself to all his comrades in 
the desire of avoiding the many dangers and distresses behind him. Some 
tried to guide the boasts who were swimming about at random, with hurdles 
hurriedly put together; others, seated on bladders, and others, being driven 
by necessity to all kinds of expedients, sought to pass through Uio opposing 
waves by crossing them obliquely. The emperor himself with a few others 
crossed over iu the small boats, whioh we said were saved when the fleet 
was burnt, and then sent the same vessels backwards and forwards till our 
whole body was brought aoross. And at length nil of us, except suoh as 
were drowned, readied the opposite bank of the river, being saved amid Our 
difficulties by the favour of the Supreme Deity.”** 
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and declared, by the reverence whioh he expressed for the celestial vir¬ 
tues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, at tho age 
of seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first intelligence of the 
tyrant’s death. The acclamations of the people seated him once more on 
the arohiepisoopal throne } and he wisely accepted, or anticipated, the invi¬ 
tation of Jovian. Before his departure from Antiooh, he assured Jovian 
that lus orthodox devotion would be rewarded by a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius had reason to hope, that he should be allowed either the merit of 
a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful, though ineffectual, prayer. 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the natural 
descent of its object, operates with irresistible weight; and Jovian bad the 
good fortune to embrace the religious opinions winch were supported by 
the spirit of the times, and the zeal ana numbers of the most powerful 
sect. Under his reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory; 


In the spaoe of seven months, the Roman troops, who were now returned 
to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred mileB ; in whioh they 
had endured all the hardships of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwith¬ 
standing their services, their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the timid 
and impatient Jovian allowed only, to the men and horses, a respite of six 
weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet and malicious raillery 
of the people of Antiooh. He was impatient to possess the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople; and to prevent the ambition of some competitor, who might 
oaoupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon received the grateful 
intelligence, that his authority was acknowledged from the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus to the Atlantio Ooean. By the first letters which the emperor had 
despatched from the oamp of Mesopotamia, he had delegated the military 
ooromand of Gaul and Illyrioum to Malarioh, a brave and faithful officer of 
the nation of the Franks ,* and to his father-in-law Count Lucillion, who had 
formerly- distinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisihis. 
Malarioh had declined an ofQoe to whioh he thought himself unequal; and 
LuoiUian was massacred at Rerai [Rlieims], in an accidental mutiny- of tho 
Batavian cohorts. But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general of the 
cavalry, who forgave tho intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the tumult, 
and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity- was 
administered, and taken with loyal acclamations; and the deputies of the 
western armies saluted their new sovereign as he descended from Mount 
Taurus to the oity of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana he continued his 
hasty maroh to Ancyrn, oapitnl of the province of Galatia; where Jovian 
assumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the consulship. 
Dadostana, on obscure town, almost at an equal distance between Anoyra 
and Nioffia, woe marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life, After 
indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he re¬ 
tired to rest; and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found dead 
in his bed. 


The cause of the sudden death of Jovian waB variously understood. 
By some it was aaoribed to the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned 
either by the quantity of the wine, or the quality of the mushrooms, which 
lie had swallowed in the evening, Aooorc&ug to others, he was suffocated 
in his sleep by the vapour of oliarooal, whioh extracted from the walls of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster. The body 
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of a prince, was displeased with freedom and offended with truth; and 
as he reasonably supposed that the discontent of the people might inolino 
thorn to submit to the Persian government, he published an edict, under 
pain of death, that they should leave the oity within the term of three days. 
The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have aggravated the hardships 
of these unhappy fugitives. They were seated, however, in a new-built 
quarter of Amlda; and that rising city, with the reinforcement of a very 
considerable oolony, soon recovered its former splendour, and became the 
capital of Mesopotamia. Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for 
the evacuation of Smgara and the castle of the Moors; ana for the restitu¬ 
tion of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and 
the fruits of his victory; and this ignominious peace 1ms justly been con¬ 
sidered ns a memorable era in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

After Jovian had performed those engagements, which the voice of his 
people might have tempted hnn to violate, he hastened away from the scene 
of liia disgrace, and proceeded with his whole oourt to enjoy the luxury 
of Antioch, b 

Anunianus has left us a terse description of the personal traits of the 
emperor. “Jovian,” he says, “was slow in bis movements, of a cheerful 
countenance, with blue eyes, very tall, so much so that it was long before 
any of the royal robes oomd be found to fit him. He was anxious to imitate 
Constantius, often oooupying himself with serious business till after midday, 
and being fond of jesting with his friends in public. He was given to the 
study of the Christian law, sometimes doin^ it marked honour; he was 
tolerably learned in it, very well inclined to its professors, and disposed to 
promote them to be judges, as was seen in some of his appointments. He 
was fond of eating and addicted to wine and women.*’ 

Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity; and as he marched 
from Nisibis to Antiooh, the banner of the cross, the Labarum of Constantine, 
which was again displayed at the head of the legions, announced to the peo¬ 
ple the faith of their new emperor. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 
transmitted a circular epistle to all the governors of provinces j in which 
he confessed the divine truth, and secured the legal establislmient, of the 
Christian religion. The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished; the 
ecclesiastical immunities were restored and enlarged; and Jovian conde¬ 
scended to lament, that the distress of the times obliged him to dimmish 
the measure of ohavltable contributions. The Christians wore unanimous 
in the loud and sincere applause whioh they bestowed on the pious suc¬ 
cessor of Julian. But they were still ignorant what creed, or what synod, 
he would ohoose for the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peaoe of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes wliibh lmd been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of the oontending 
seots, convinced from experience how much their fate would depend on 
the earliest impressions that were made on the mind of an untutored sol¬ 
dier, hastened to the oourt of Edesaa, or Antiooli. The highways of the 
East were crowded with Houiodusian, and Arian, and somi-Arian, and Eu- 
nomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in the holy race 5 the 
apartments 01 the palace resounded with their clamours; and the ears of 
their prinoe were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture 
of metaphysical argument and possionate invective. The moderation of 
Jovian, who re00mmended concord and charity, and referred the disputants 
to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a symptom of in¬ 
difference j but his attachment to the Nioene oreed was at length discovered 
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laws that he had studied; and he was soon distinguished by the laborious 
diligence and inflexible seventy with whioh he discharged and enforced the 
duties of the camp. In the time of Julian lie provoked the danger of dis¬ 
grace by the oontempt whioli he publioly expressed for the reigning 
religion ; and it should seem from his subsequent conduct that the indis¬ 
creet and unseasonable freedom of Vnlenfcinian was the effeet of military 
spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and still 
employed by a prince who esteemed his merit; and m the various events of 
the Persian War, he improved the reputation which he had already acquired 
on the hanks of the Rhine. The celerity and sucoess with which he exe¬ 
cuted an important commission reooramended lnm to the favouT of Jovian, 
and to the honourable command of the Becond eohool, or company, of tar- 
geteers, of the domestio guards. In the maroh from Antioch, he had 
reached his quarters at Anoyrn, when he was unexpectedly summoned, 
without guilt, and without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of 
his age, the absolute government of the Roman Empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nictea was of little moment, 
unless it were confirmed by the voioe of the army. The aged Sallust, who 
had long observed the irregular fluctuations of popular assemblies, proposed, 
under pain of death, that none of those persons, whose rank in the service 
might exoite a party in their favour, should appear in public on the day 
of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, 
that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, because 
it happened to be the intercalation of the bissextile. At length, when the 
hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian showed himself from a 
lofty tribunal j the judicious ohoioe was applauded; and the new prinoe 
solemnly invested with the diadem and the purple amidst the acclamations of 
the troops, who were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But 
when he stretched forth lus hand to address the armed multitude, a busy 
whisper was accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a 
loud and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col¬ 
league in the empire. 

The intrepid calmness of Valentinian at last obtained silence, and com¬ 
manded respeot j and he thus addressed the assembly : “ A few minutes 
since it was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity 
of a private station. Judging, from the testimony of my past life, that I 
deserved to roign, you have plaoed me on the throne. It is now my duty to 
consult the safety and interest of the repuhlio. The weight of the universe 
is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am conscious 
of the limits of my abilities, and the uncertainty of my life 5 and far from 
declining, I am anxious to solioit, the assistance of u worthy colleague. But, 
where dlsaord may bo fatal, the ohoioe of a faithful friend requires mature 
and serious deliberation. That deliberation shall bo my care. Let your 
conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to your quarters, refresh your 
minds and bodies j and expeot the aooustomed donative on the accession of 
the new emperor.” 

The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their master. Their angry clamours subsided 
into silent reverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, whb conducted, 
in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nioaaa. As he was sensible, however, of the 
importance of preventing some rasli declaration, of the soldiers, he consulted 
the assembly of the duets 5 and their real sentiments were concisely expressed 
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of Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred with his predecessors'; 
and the Bad procession was met on the road by his wife Chorito, the daughter 
of Count Luoillian; who still wept the recent death of her father, and was 
hastening to dry her tears in the embraces of an imperial husband. Her 
disappointment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tender¬ 
ness, Six weeks before the death of Joyiou, his infant son had been placed 
in the ourule chair, adorned with the title of NobiU 8 svmm y and the vain en¬ 
signs of the consulship. Unoonsoious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, 
from his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronmn, was reminded only by 
the jealousy of the government, that he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen 
years afterwards he was still alive, but he had already been deprived of an 
eye; and his afflicted mother expected, every hour, that the mnooent victim 
would be tom from her arms, to appease with his blood the suspicions of the 
reigning prince. 


VALENTINIAN AND VALENS 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world remained ten 
days without a master. The ministers and generals still continued to meet 
in council; to exeroise their respective functions; to maintain the publio 
order ; and peaceably to oonduofc the army to the city of Niotea in Bitliynia, 
which was onosen for the plaoe of the election. In a solemn assembly of 
the civil and military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unani¬ 
mously offered to the prefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal; and when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour of lus 
son, the prefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared to 
the electors, that the feeble age of the one, and the inexperienced youth of 
the other, were equally incapable of the laborious duties of government. 
Several candidates were proposed; and, after weighing the objections of 
character or situation, they were successively rejeoted; but as soon as the 
name of Yolentinian was pronounced, the merit of that officer united the 
suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of 
Sallust himself. 

Vftlentinian was the son of Count Gratian, who was a native of Cibalis 
in Pannoma, and who, from an obscure condition, had raised lumself, by 
matchless strength and dexterity, to the military oommands of Afrioa 
and Britain; from whioh he retired with an ample fortune and suspioious 
integrity. The rank and services of Gratian contributed, however, to 
smooth the first steps of the promotion of his son, and afforded him an early 
opportunity of displaying those solid and useful qualifications, which raised 
his oharaoter above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. 

The person of Valentinian was tall, graceful, and majestio. His manly 
countenance, marked with the impressions of sense and spirit, inspired Ins 
friends with awe, and his enemies with fear ; and, to seoond the efforts of his 
undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a 
strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of chastity and temperance, 
which restrain the appetites and invigorate the faoulties, Valentinian pre¬ 
served his own and the publio esteem. The avocations of a military life 
had diverted his youth, tram, the elegant pursuits of literature; he was 
ignorant of the Greek language, and the arts of rhetorio; but as the mind 
of the orator was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, ho was able, as 
often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his aeoided sentiments with 
hold and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
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When Julian had gone, the barbarians, repulsed for a while, had once more 
turned towards the Roman provinces. The Alamanni and Burgundians 
crossed the upper Rhine, the Quad! and Sarmatians the Danube. The 
Franks had come out of their cantonments on the lower Rhine, and Saxon 
pirates again swarmed on the seas. In Britain the Piets and Scots had 
come down from their mountains. In Africa a Moorish chief, Firmus, had 
revolted. It seemed ns if the whole borbanan world had risen to assail a 
falling and humiliated empire. Valentinian had the courage necessary to 
faee the danger; able generals, Joviu, Sebastian, above all Theodosius, 
helped in this difficult task. In the year 805 he established himself in 
PariB that ho might keep a closer watoh over the barbarians, degraded the 
corps which had allowed their standards to be seized, and, feeling more sure 
of his troops after this revival of ancient discipline, he marched against the 
Alamanni, whom he defeated near Oatelnuni (Ch&lons) ( 806 ). 

Two years later, one of their kings, Randon, surprised Mogontiacum when. 
en f$te and took much booty and many captives. Similar expeditions were 
on foot, and the whole Alamannio league was astir. The emperor resumed 



the policy of Diocletian, Tiberius, and Augustus, and sowed division among 
the barbarians. The Burgundians, who had already attained to a certain 
degree of civilisation, were gained over and opposed to the Alamanni. He 
himself crossed the Rhine with a numerous army and oonquered the rebel¬ 
lious tribes near Solicinium 1 (868). Ho employed part of the following year 
in raising the fortifications wliioh guarded the river passages, and on the 
Neckar, near Mannheim, began works to which he wished to attach great 
importance. To make the barbarians understand that the empire intended 
to resume its aggressive position towards them, he entered the great valley 
of the Mcenus (Main), whioh flows through the heart of Germany. Maori- 
anus, the Alamannio king, was alarmed and sued for peaoe, and Valentinian. 
returned in triumph to Augusta Trovirorum (Treves) with his son Gratian. 
The poet Ausonius of Burcligala (Bordeaux), the young prince’s tutor, and 
SymmaohuB, the last orator of Rome, celebrated these exploits which gave 
seourity to Gaul. 

During these operations on the Rhine those “kings of the sea,” the Saxons, 
had been chased from the shores they had been accustomed to pillage, and 
the oount Theodosius, the father of the future emperor, had acquired in 
Britain a renown almost equal among his contemporaries to that of Agricola j 


SalzTjooh according to Du.ray.] 
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by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphua. “ Most excellent prince,” said that 
officer, ** if you consider only your family, you have a brother; if you love 
the republic, look round for the most deserving of the Romans.” 

The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, without altering hiB inten¬ 
tion, slowly proceeded from Nicroa to Nioomedia and Constantinople. In 
one of the suburbs of that capital, thirty days after hie own elevation, he 
bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Yalens j and as the boldest 
patriots wore convinced that their opposition, without being serviceable to 
their oountry, would be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his absolute 
will was received with silent submission. Yalens was now in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age j but his abilities had never been exercised in any em¬ 
ployment, military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality, which recom¬ 
mended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire: 
a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose superiority of 
genius, as well as of authority, Yalens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged 
m every aotion of his life. 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, ho reformed the administration 
of the empire. All rankB of subjects, who had been, injured or oppressed 
under the reign of Julian, were invited to support then* public accusations. 
The silence or mankind attested the spotless integrity of the prefect Sallust; 
and his own pressing solicitations that lie might bo permitted to retire from 
the business of the state were rejected by Yafentmian with the most honour¬ 
able expressions of friendship and esteem. But among the favourites of the 
late emperor, there were many who had abused his credulity or superstition, 
and who oould no longer hope to be protected either by favour or justice. 1 
The greater part of tne ministers of the palace, and the governors of the 
provinces, were removed from their respective stations; yet the eminent 
merit of some officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd; and, 
notwithstanding the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been oonduoted with ft 
reasonable share of wisdom and moderation. The festivity of a now reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from the sudden illness of the 
two princes; but as soon as their health was restored, they left Constanti¬ 
nople in the beginning of the spring. In the oastlo or palace of Mediana, 
only three miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn and final division of 
the Roman Empire. Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich prefecture 
of the East, from the lower Danube to the oonfmes of Persia, whilst he re¬ 
served for his immediate government the warlike prefectures of IlLyrioum, 
Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart; and 
from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial 
administration remained on its former baBis; but a double supply of gen¬ 
erals and magistrates was required for two counoils and two oourts : the 
division was made with a just regard to their peouliar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created, either of the oavalry or infan¬ 
try. When this important business had been amicably transacted, Yalon- 
tmian and Valons embraoed for the last time. The emperor of the West 
established his temporary residence at Mediolanum; and the emperor of the 
East returned to Constantinople, to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, 
of whose language he was totally ignorant. 6 

1 Eunapius celobrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus, yet he allows that this 
sophist or magician, the guilty favourite of Julian and the persons! enemy of Valentinian, was 
dismissed oa the payment of a small flue. 
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ended in a treaty by which the barbarians were sent beyond the Danube, the 
subsidies which the empire had paid them were suppressed, and two frontier 
towns given in exchange. Athananc, one of the principal leaders of the 
western Goths or Visigoths who lived to the north of the lower Danube, 
accepted this convention for hU people. Bishop UlfUas had just converted a 
number of the Goths to Ananism. He had compiled a translation of the 
Gospels in their tongue, the first written monument of their language. The 
manuscript is preserved at Upsala. Ulfilas had first to make an alphabet, 
which ho borrowed in great part from that of the Greeks. Arianism was 
therefore to return with the barbarians during the invasion. 

To that invasion we are approaching, after having seen it constantly threat¬ 
ening for nearly two hundred years. The people who brought it about were 
strangers to the Germanic race, being tribes of Huns belonging to the Mongo¬ 
lian race, as fares can he judged from the description which ancient writers 
have left us of the features and customs of these ferocious hordes. The Huns 
were nomads and scarcely recognised social ties. The tribes in their expedi¬ 
tions followed particular leaders, who sometimes, however, united for common 
enterprises. Attila, one of them, is apparently the first who oontrived to 
make the entire nation recognise his authority. 

All the Huns were horsemen, and knew no other dwellings than their 
tents or huts. As greedy and cruel as those Mongols of the Middle Ages 
who killed five or bix million men under Jenghiz Khan, they ravaged gold 
and silver—not for use, because that they did not understand, hut simply 
to possess it. Following their vagabond instincts, and in order to augment 
these useless treasures, they undertook disastrous expeditions against oiviliBod 
peoples. Their incursions, so rapid and unlookecl for, spread more terror 
than those of any other barbarous people of the time, for wherever they 
piiBBed they destroyed, merely for the pleasure of destroying. Attila, thoir 
great oilier, boasted later that grass would not spring again where his horse 
had passed. There was a legend that they were born in the desert of demons 
and witches, and their cruelty towards women, whom even the Gormans in 
their ravages respected, seemed to confirm this unclean origin. 

Whore they first lived and what led them to migrate towards the west, 
is unknown, but it seems to be established that, at the time when the Scan¬ 
dinavian and German tribes began to stir, the nomadio hordes of western 
Asia furled their tents and advanoed on tlie west. Their maroh, many 
times interrupted and by long intervals, owing to the obstinate resistance of 
certain tribes, resumed its com so when the obstacle had been overcome or 
they had attracted to them the peoples who had stopped their way. This 
is what happened in the time of Valeris. The Huns crossed the Urals and 
subjugated the Alans who lived between the Volga and the Black Sea. A 
part of these people fled beyond the Cauoasua, where their descendants 
Btill live; the rest followed the conquerors, who, spreading over the vast 
plains of Sarmatia, found themselves confronted by the great kingdom of 
the Goths. 

That great German nation, which had gradually descended from the 
mouth of the Odor, on the Danube and Pontus Euxinus, had long remained 
divided under a great number of chiefs. But Hermanrio had united the 
greater part of his tribes and founded a powerful state, the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths or eastern Goths, which extended from the Baltio to the Black 
Sea, and a number of peoples had submitted, to him. This kingdom barred 
the whole continent and, had it not already been in full oourse of dissolution, 
would no doubt have stopped the invasion. 
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but he had not a Tacitus for son-in-law. He saved the Britons from pillage 
by tko Piets, re-established the Roman dominion) which had been nearly 
driven from the island, and consolidated it by a wise administration. Some 
time after, he brought the same talents into Africa. The oxaotions of the 
last governors and their cruelties towards the Donatists had excited such 
great disaffection that Firmus the Moor had been able to conquer a large 
part of the country. Theodosius suppressed the revolt, and, after the death 
of Valentinian, restored peace to the province \ but, becoming involved in 
some obscure intrigue, in spite of his innooence and his services, ho was 
beheaded at Carthage. 

In the internal government of the provinces Valentinian waB hard and 
often cruel. He had hardly any other punishment for crimes save death. 
And if we are to oredit a not very reliable story, he had lodged in Ins palaoo 
two immense hears, which tore oriminals to pieces before his eyes. In relig¬ 
ious matters he followed the principles of tolerance, with regard to all re¬ 
ligions, although he himself belonged to the orthodox ohuroh. The magicians 
alone, who were then rapidly increasing in number, were diligently hunted 
down. Wise laws against the exposing of ohildren, for the management of 
schools, the retaining of paid doctors in Rome and the establishment m pro¬ 
vincial towns of protectors or defensors of the city, show that he was not 
only a man of war. Unfortunately for the empire he died in an expedition 
against the Quodi. When these people, whom he intended to punish for an 
incurs ion into Ulyrioum, heard of nis coming, they sent him a humble embassy 
to whioh lie refused to listen. When he had pitilessly devastated their 
oountry, lie consented to receive their deputies, but spoke to them with so 
muoli passion that he burst a blood vessel, and some moments after expired 
( 376 ). The suocessor of Valentinian was his son Gratian, who had borne 
the title of Augustus since 867 , and was now only seventeen. He aooepted 
his brother Valentinian. II, then only four years old, as colleague, and 
abandoned in his favour the prefectures of Italy and Jllyncuni. 


INVASION OB' THE GOTHS IN THE EAST (876) j BATTLE OB* HADRIANOPOLI8 

AND DEATH 01* VALENS (878) 

During these events there reigned in the East a suspicious and weak 
prinoe, Valens, who had had to suppress the revolt of Procopius, cousin to 
Julian. That usurper being doteoted in treason was beheaded ( 36 C) j but 
Valens, far from imitating tlie prudeut reserve of his brother, disturbed the 
whole Orient by a cruel persecution directed against the magicians and 
those who consulted them, and also by his partiality for the Asians. The 
faithful of the orthodox ohuroh were onoe more disturbed, the bishops 
driven from their sees, and an Avian placed on the arohiepiscopal throne at 
Constantinople. Still worse sufferings would have been infliclod on the 
Ohuroh if the gravity of the political events which filled this reign had loft 
Valens sufficient leisure to respond to all the demands of the heretic leaders. 
Sapor had expelled the kings of Armenia and Iberia. Valens restored them 
and forced the Great King to agree to a treaty with the empire. This was 
a success, but unfortunately a frightful catastrophe was preparing on the 
Thracian border. 

Procopius, when he revolted, had taken into his pay a corps of three thou¬ 
sand Visigoths. When the usurper was overthrown Vtilens endeavoured to 
punish the barbarians for the help they had furnished. A three years* war 
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VALENS MABOHES AGAINST THE GOTHS 


On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among 
the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar, the emperor Valens, leaving 
under a strong guard his baggage and military treasure, marched from 
Hadrianoplis to attack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles 
from the city. By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wmg or ooluznn of cavalry arrived in sight of the enemy 
whilst the left was still at 

of aummer, to precipitate 

splendid ensigns of his k Gothic Warmor 

dignity, had proceeded (After iiothmotb) 

some way in the spaoe 

between tho two armies, when he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of 
battle. The hasty and imprudent attaok was mads by Baourius the Iberian, 
who commanded a body of archers and targets era; and os they advanced 
with l'ABlmess, they retreated with loss and disgraoe, In the same moment 
the flying squadrons of Alatheus and Saphrax, whoBe return was anxiously 
expected by the general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the 
hills, swept across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but 
irresistible charge of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadri 
anopolis, so fatal to Valeue and to the empire, may be described in a few 
wordBj the Roman cavalry fled; the infantry was abandoned, surrounded, 
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When the aged Ilermanrio learned of the enemy’s approaoh, he made great 
preparations, despite his 110 years. But the vassal tribes showed little zeal 
lor snoh a formidable war. Two chiefs of the Hoxolnni, whose sister he had 
oaused to be trampled to death under his horse’s hoofs because her husband 
refused to arm for him, tried to assassinate him. Other chiefs also refused 
obedience and the old kin^ in desperation fell upon his sword. His succes¬ 
sor Whithinier was vanquished and killed. He left an infaut son who was 
saved by Alatheus and Saphrax, two Gothic warriors who had served for a 
long time in the Roman armies. Leaving the bulk of the nation to make 
submission to the conquerors, they, with the royal child, gained the interior 
of the country by skilful marches and escaped the pursuit of the Huns, now 
oocupied iu lighting a new enemy. A than aria, a chief of the western Goths, 
had advanced as far as the Danastris (Dniester) to defend the passage ; their 
oavalry crossed the river during the night and attacked him in the rear. 
There was nothing for it hut to retreat as far as the Pyretus (Prntli). 
There Atihaanrio wanted to raise fortifications from the Carpathians to the 
sea and might thus have arrested the Huns, but his discouraged people 
preferred going to beg an asylum in the territories of the empire. The brave 
chief himself refused Biioh a disgrace, or did not venture to trust to the 
hospitality of Valens, and fled to the mountains with a few faithful warriors 
( 3 ? 5 ). 

When the emperor was told that what remained of the Gotluo nation was 
now suppliant to him, his flattered pride made him forget his prudence, and 
he opened the empire to this multitude, wliioh still numbered two hundred 
thousand fighting men. The only condition imposed waB that they should lay 
down their arms and give some or their ohildren as hostages, who were sent to 
the small townB of Asia Minor. The barbarians submitted to anything. But 
when the imperial officers saw them disarmed they would sell them no provi¬ 
sions except at the highest prices. All their money was first exhausted, then 
their slaves, and afterwards their children, whom they sold. When they had 
nothing more they were reduced to taking by force what was refused to them, 
and went marauding through the country. They had not given up all tlieir 
arms and they manufactured more. Alatheus and Saphrax, who, about the 
same time, forced the Danube passage and came with their oomrades to join 
them, augmented both their numbers and their confidence, All Thrace was 
given up to pillage. Even Huns and Alans ran to share in the prey. 

Valens collected his forces to fight them and also invoked the aid of his 
nephew. Gration promised help, but a young Alamanman of his guard, away 
on leave among his own people, having spoken of these preparations, the Ala- 
monni thought it a favourable opportunity to attack the denuded frontieis 
and their movement made it neoessary to keep back the troops destined for 
Valens. Yet every day added to the peril of tins prince. All the barbarians 
settled m tlio Danubian provinces, all the Germanics captives whom the em¬ 
perors had transported there, hastened to join their brotlien. For a whole 
year the legions vainly tried to stay the devastation. At last, in 878, Valens 
arrived with a part oi the army of the East. Gration was also on tlio march ; 
but Valens wanted to prevent the conoentration of the bai'bonons in a Bingle 
body and advanced against them.* 

The Goths had proposed to occupy the defiles on the road from Constan¬ 
tinople to Hndrianopolis, but the march of the imperial troops was conduotcd 
with so much skill and celerity, that they reached the latter place unim¬ 
peded and secured themselves in n strong camp beneath its walls. A oouncil 
was held to deoido on future operations.* 
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household and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, 
of whose death they were still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of Hadrianopolis to the suburbs of Constantinople. 

The barbarians were surprised with the splendid appearance of the cap¬ 
ital of the East, the height and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy 
and affrighted citizens who crowded the ramparts, the various prospect of 
the sea and laud. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by a 
party of Saracens, who had been fortunately engaged in the service of 
Valeng. The oavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swift¬ 
ness and spirit of the Arabian horses; their riders were skilled in the evolu¬ 
tions of irregular war, and the northern barbarians were astonished and 
dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of the south. A Gothio 
soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab; and the hairy, naked savage, 
applying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight while he sucked 
tne blood of his vanquished enemy. The army of the Goths, laden with the 
spoils of the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from 
the Bosporus to the mountains which form the western boundary of Thrace. 
The important paBs of Sucoi was betrayed by the fear, or the misconduct, 
of Maurus, and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistanoe to appre¬ 
hend from the soattered and vanquished troops of the eaBt, spread them¬ 
selves over the faoe of a fertile and cultivated oountry, as far ns the confines 
of Italy aud the Adnatio Sea.® 

Gratian, more fortunate, at the same time defeated the Alamanni near 
Colmar. But the Eastern Empire was without a head. Gratian could not 
think of adding this heavy orown to tluit which he already wore, and to help 
him in the difficult task of repairing the great catastrophe under which the 
nation groaned, he cast his eyes on Theodosius, son of the valiant oount 
Theodosius. 


THEODOSIUS NAMED AUGUSTUS 

After his father’s unhappy end Theodosius had retired to Spain, his 
native oountry. Gratian reoailed him, and on the Jan. 19, 879, gave him 
the title of Augustus and the two prefectures of the East and of IHyrioum. 
Theodosius aet to work bravely. Asia was quiet, thanks to an atrocious 
measure. All the Goths sent as hostages into the provinces had been con¬ 
voked on the same day in the chief cities to reooive gifts in money and land. 
But troops awaited them there j taken by surprise and defenceless, they had 
been massacred. In Thrace their brothers and fathers were avenging them. 
Theodosius had to reform an army, and, above all, to raise tne courage 
of the soldiers. He succeeded in so doing by giving them the opportunity of 
fighting a great many small battles wherein he was careful to insure their 
auooess. These were the old tactics of Fabiua Cunotator against Hannibal; 
and in this case they were even more Bucoessful. He allowed no stronghold 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, whose numbers he diminished by pro¬ 
voking desertions, so that, without gaining a great viotory, he brought the 
Goths to treat. 

Fritigern, the conqueror of Hadrianopolis, was dead; the gallant Athaa- 
ario, his suoceasoi*, had allowed himself to he allured to Constantinople, and 
there, dazzled by the brilliance of the gorgeous court, he persuaded his 
people to accept the emperor’s offers (October, 882). Theodosius, as a matter 
of mot, gave tnem what they wanted. He settled them in Thraoe and Moesin, 
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and out in pieoos. The moafc skilful evolutions, the firmest courage, are 
scarcely sufficient to extricate a bo‘dy of foot, encompassed on an open plain 
by superior numbers of horse; but tlio troops of Valens, oppressed by the 
weight of the enemy and their own fears, were orowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use with 
effeot their swords and javelins. 

In the midst of tumult, slaughter, and dismay, the emperor, deserted 
by his guards, and wounded, aB it was supposed, with an arrow, sought pro¬ 
tection among the lanoeaTii and the mattiarii, who still maintained their 
ground with some appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, 
Trajan and Yiotor, who perceived his danger, loudly exolaimed that all was 
lost unless the parson of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, animated 
by their exhortation, advanced to his relief j they found only a bloody spot, 
covered with a heap of broken arms and mangled bodies, without being able 
to discover their unfortunate prince, either among the living or the doad. 
Their search oould not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the cir¬ 
cumstances with which some historians have related the death of the emperor. 
By the oare of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field of battle 
to a neighbouring oottage, where they attempted to dress his wound, and to 
provide far his future safety. But his humble retreat was instantly sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy; they tried to force the door; they wore provoked 
by a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at length, impatient of delay, 
they set fire to a pile of dry fagots, and consumed the oottage with the Roman 
emperor and his train. Valens perished in the flames; and a youth who 
dropped from the window alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and 
to inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which they had lost by them 
own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished officers perished 
in the battle of Hadmanopolis, whioh equalled in the aotual loss, and far 
surpassed iu the fatal oonsequCnoes, the misfortune whioh Rome had 
formerly sustained m the fields of Cannes. 

The pride of the Goths was elated by tliis memorable victory, but tlioir 
avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery that the richest part 
of the imperial spoil had been within the walls of Hndrianopolis. They 
hastened to possess the reward of then valour j but they were encountered 
by the remains of a vanquished army, with an intrepid resolution which 
was the effect of their despair and the only hope of their safety. Tho 
walls of the city, and the ramparts of the adjacent camp, were lined with 
military engines, that threw stones of an enormous weight, and astonished 
tho ignorant barbarians by tho noiso and velocity, still more than by the 
real effects, of tho discharge. The soldiers, the oitizens, tho provmoials, tho 
domestios of the palace were united in the danger and in tho defence; 
tilie furious assault of the Goths was repulsed; their secret arts of troaohery 
and treason wore discovered j and, after an obstinate confiiot of many hours, 
they retired to tlieir tents; convinced, by experience, that it would bo far 
more advisable to observe the treaty which their sagacious lender lmd tacitly 
stipulated with the fortifications of great and populous cities. Aflor tho 
hasty and impolitic massaore of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths indig¬ 
nantly raised the siege of Hadrianopolis. The saene of war and tumult was 
instantly converted into a silent solitude: the multitude suddenly disap¬ 
peared; the seoret paths of the woods and mountains were marked with 
the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in the dis¬ 
tant oities of Illyriomn and Macedonia; and the faithful officers of the 
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part of Ilia conquest, but gave it up to Valentinian. To con-firm the young 
prince's power and extirpate both heresy and the last remains of paganism 
which yet lingered in the Western provinces, he stayed three years in his 
brother-in-law's province. On his departure he gave him as chief minis¬ 
ter Arbogast the Frank, who had just delivered Gaul from the Germans, 
and filled all offices, civil and military, with barbarians. Valentinian did 
not long endure this guaidianslnpj he wished to deprive the count of all his 
offices. “ I hold my charge from XheodoBius, ” answered Arbogast before the 
whole court, “he alone can take it from me.” Valentinian, iu a violent 
rage, threw hnnself upon Arbogast, sword in hand. Some days after he 
was found dead (May 16, 892). 

Arbogast could not hope that Theodosius would leave this murder un¬ 
punished. Not during to proclaim himself emperor, he threw the purple 
robe on the shoulders of an imperial secretary, the rhetorician Eugenius, 
Theodosius, the avenger of orthodoxy, had the Catholic clergy on hm side. 



Thb Palatine, Rome 


Arbogast and Eugenius tried to rally to their cause all that were left of the 
pagans. This conduct raised the Christian population against them. A 
Bingle battle, near Aquileia, put an end to this rule. Eugenius, being taken 
prisoner, was put to death j Arbogast slew himself (894). This time the 
victor retained his conquests. 

This viotory redoubled Theodosius’ zeal for orthodoxy. He forbade, 
under severe penalties, the worship of the gods, who, driven from the towns, 
took refuge amongst the oountry people (jiagani ), and he deprived heretics 
not only of all claim to honours but of the right of disposing of tlieir prop¬ 
erty. On the other hand, numerous and wise regulations showed the mon¬ 
arch’s constant preoccupation with remedies for some of the evils which were 
harassing this moribund sooial order. He oould not succeed, for the ills 
were incurable, but at least ho did honour to the last days of the empire by 
displaying Buch virtue on the throne as subjects rarely had been called upon 
to reverence. We have seen his disinterestedness and his gratitude to his 
benefaotor’s family \ let us add that peace alwavB reigned in his numerous 
family—that if lie retained courtiers lie also had friends. 

Before his death (January 17, 896) he divided the empire between hid two 
sons Arcadius and Honorius j an irrevocable separation which still endures 
in the different religion and civilisation of these two halves of the ancient 
world. 

One great act does Theodosius honour. The people of Thessalonioa had 
killed the governor and several imperial officers in a sedition. Under similar 
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with the oharge of defending the passage of the Danube. Forty thousand 
warriors of the Gotha were enrolled among the imperial troops. 

This was really to deliver the empire into their hands; for these Goths 
—remaining a national body under their national leaders, with a military 
organisation of their own—soon felt the instincts of pillage and the need 
of adventure reawaken in them. A few years more, and they would take 
Rome after ravaging Greece and Italy, ana the war they would thus carry 
to the very heart of the empire would level the barriers over which this 
flood of invasion was destined to pass. 

For the time being, however, Theodosius had put an end to a deplorable 
situation, and the empire, believing itself saved, showed its gratitude. 
Those sad events of which the West was the scene, and whioh would lead to 
a reunion of the whole empire of Augustus under his authority, for a while 
increased his renown. The ohurob, above all, delivered by him from 
Arioniam, looked upon him as a second Constantino, and the epithet of 
“the great” has remained joined to the name of the lost master of the 
Roman world. 

Gratian, aotive, intelligent, and brave, was nevertheless overthrown by a 
usurper. Passionately fond of hunting, he forgot liis princely duties, and 
waB now usually seen surrounded by Alan archers. This preference irri¬ 
tated the soldiers, and the British legions proclaimed their chief, Maximus, 
one of the able comrades of Count Theodosius, emperor. Maximus immedi¬ 
ately marched into Gaul. Gratian, abandoned by his troops, tried to ieaoh 
the Alps, but, being overtaken near Lyons, he was put to death (August 26, 
888). For this expedition Maximus had withdrawn the legions from 
Britain. The island, left defenceless, was soon desolated by the inroads of 
the Piots and Scots, and by the invasions of Saxons and Frisians. 

Theodosius would gladly have avenged his benefaotor, but tranquillity 
was not yet restored in. the East, and a oivil war might have lost all. He 
recognised the usurper as master of the Gallio prefecture on condition that he 
should leave that of Italy to the young Valentinian II (886). The latter’s 
mother, Justina, in her zeal for A nan ism, sought to propagate heresy in her 
son’s provinces, which were by no means favourably disposed towards it. At 
Mediolanum the opposition was very strong. She tried to overcome it by 
threatening to exile Saint Ambrose, the arohbishop, but the people repulsed her 
barbarian guards. Maximus thought the oooasion favourable, lie crossed 
the Alps, and Valentinian II fled (887) to Theodosius at Thessalomea. 

This pnnoe had already declared himself Btrongly opposed to the Arians. 
As early as the year 380 he had received baptism, flaa promulgated edicts 
m favour of orthodoxy, and expelled Damopliilus, patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, from his Bee, whioh was given to Gregory of Nazianzus, A council 
wlnoh met in Constantinople (881) condemned the heresy afresh and con¬ 
firmed the Nioene creed. Justina owed her misfortunes to her zeal for 
Arianism, but Theodosius had married her daughter, the beautiful Galla, so 
the empress, despite her imprudence, could oount on the support of her son- 
in-law. He hesitated, however, for nearly a year until he learned that Maxi¬ 
mus by his harshness had stirred up all the Italians against him. 

Theodosius entered Pannonia in the year 888, and made a diversion in 
Gaul by means of the Saxons and Franks. Maximus used the same weapons 
against him and tampered with the fidelity of his barbaric troops. Danger¬ 
ous defections would have ensued had he not anticipated them by severe 
measures. The usurper, vanquished on the banks or the Save, was given 
up by his own soldiers and put to death in Aquileia, Theodosius kept no 
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seemed to expand with his fortune. The season of his prosperity was that of 
his moderation \ and his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the 
danger and success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had 
been massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But the em¬ 
peror showed himself much more attentive to relieve the innocent than to 
chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, who would have 
deemed themselves happy iu the restoration of their lands, were astonished to 
receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses j and the liberality of the 
conqueror supported the aged mother and eduoated the orphan daughters 
of Maximus, A oharacter thus aoooinplished might almost excuse the ex¬ 
travagant supposition of the orator Paoatus that if the elder Brutus could 
he permitted to revisit the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the 
feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kingB; and ingenuously confess that such 
a monarch was the moat faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of 
the Roman people. 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have dieoerned 
two essential imperfections, which might perhaps have abated his recent love 
of despotism. The virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indo¬ 
lence, and it was sometimes inflamed by passion. In the pursuit of an im¬ 
portant object, his active oourage was capable of the most vigorous exertions; 
but, as soon as the design was accomplished or the danger was surmounted, 
the hero Bunk into inglorious repose; and, forgetful that the time of a prince 
is the property of hie people, resigned himself to the enjoyment of the inno¬ 
cent but. trifling pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposition of 
Theodosius was hasty and choleric j and, in a station where none could 
resist and few would dissuade the fatal consequence of hia resentment, the 
humane monarch was justly alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity 
and of his power. It was the constant study of his life to suppress or regu¬ 
late the intemperate sallies of passion j and. the suocess of his efforts en¬ 
hanced the merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the 
merit of victory is exposed to the danger of defeat j and the reign of a wise 
and meroiful pnnoe was polluted by an act of cruelty whioh would stain the 
annals of Nero or Domitian. Within the space of three years, the inconsist¬ 
ent historian of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens 
of Antioch and the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessalonioa. 


tumult in Antioch 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antiooh was never satisfied 
with their own situation, or with the oharaoter and .conduct of their succes¬ 
sive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of their 
churches 5 and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the 
sontence whioh decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two un¬ 
successful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothio War, and the inevi¬ 
table expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, hod constrained 
the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public impositions; and the prov¬ 
inces of Asia, as they had not been involved in the distress were the less 
inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. The auspicious period 
now approached of the tenth year of his reign j a festival more grateful to 
the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose 
voluntary offerings had been long since converted into an extraordinary and 
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oh’ouinstances Theodosius bad pardoned the people of Antioch (887). This 
time he fell into a violent rage and gave orders whioli cost the lives of seven 
thousand persons. This massacre excited a feeling of horror throughout 
the empire. When, some time after, Theodosius presented himself at the 
doors of Milan cathedral, St. Ambrose hod the courage to stop him. Before 
all the crowd he reproached him for his crime, forbidding him to enter or 
approach the Holy Table. Theodosius aooepted the public penance whioli 
the bishop imposed upon him in the name of God ana outraged humanity. 
For eight months he never crossed the threshold of the ohuroh.0 


VIRTUES OF THEODOSIUS 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without diffi¬ 
culty and without reluotanoe; and posterity will confess that tho oharaoter 
of Theodosius might furnish the subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. 
The wisdom of his laws and the suocess of lus arms rendered Ins adminis¬ 
tration respectable in the eyes both of his subjeots and of his enemies. He 
loved and practised the virtues of domestio life, whioli seldom hold thair 
residence in the palaces of kings. Theodosius was oliaste and temperate; 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table; 
and the warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from their 
lawful objeots. The proud titles of imperial greatness were adorned by the 
tender nameB of a faithful husband, an indulgent father; his unole was 
raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second parent, Theo- 
doBiuB embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and sister i and the 
expressions of his regard were extended to the most distant and obscure 
branohes of his numerous kindred. His familiar friends wore judiciously 
selected from among those persons who, in tho equal intercourse of private 
life, had appeared before his eyes without a mask. The consciousness of pei- 
sonal and superior merit enabled him to deapise the acoidental distinction of 
the purple ; and he proved, by liis conduct, that he had forgotten nil the 
injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all the favouis and services, 
whioli he had received before he ascended the throne of the Roman Empire. 

The serious or lively tone of Mb conversation was adapted to the age, 
the rank, or the character of subjeots whom he admitted into his society; 
and the affability of Ins manners displayed the image of lus mind. Theo¬ 
dosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous ; every art, every 
talent, of a useful or even of an innocent nature, was rewarded by his 
judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom he persecuted with im¬ 
placable hatred, the diffusive oirole of his benevolence was circumscribed 
only by the limits of the human raoe. The government of a mighty empire 
may assuredly suffice to oooupy the time and the abilities of a mortal; yet 
the diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound 
learning, always reserved some moments of his leisure for tho instructive 
amusement of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his 
favourite study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human life j and 
it has been particularly observed that whenever he perused the cruel acts of 
Cinna, of Marius, or of Sulla, he warmly expressed his generous detestation 
of those enemies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion of 
past events was usefully applied as Hie rule of his own actions; and Theo¬ 
dosius has deserved the singular commendation, that his virtues always 
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noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of Antiooh, appeared before them 
m ohainsj tlie exammation was assisted by the use of torture, and their 
sentence was pronounoed or suspended according to the judgment of these 
extraordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and ohildren were suddenly reduced from affluence and 
luxury to the most abject distress; and a bloody execution was expected to 
conohide the horrors of a day, which the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent 
Chrysostom, has represented sb a lively image of the last and universal judg¬ 
ment of the world. But the ministers of TheodosiuB performed, with reluc¬ 
tance, the cruel task which had been assigned them; they dropped a gentle 
tear over the calamities of the people j and they listened with reveronoe to 
the pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms 
from the mountains. Hellebicue and Csesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their seutenoe j and it was agreed that the former should 
remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all possible speed, to 
Constantinople, and presumed onoe more to consult the will of his sovereign. 

The resentment of Theodosius had already subsided j the deputies of the 
people, both the bishop and the orator, had. obtained a favourable audience ; 
and the reproaohes of the emperor were the complaints of injured friend¬ 
ship, rather than the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general 
pardon was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch; the prison-doors 
were thrown open; the senators who despaired of their liveB recovered the 
possession of their houses and estates *, and the capital of the East woe 
restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius 
condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who had generously 
interceded for their distressed brethren; he rewarded the eloquence of 
Hilanus with the government of Palestine, and dismissed the bishop of An¬ 
tioch with the warmest expressions of his respect and gratitude. A thou¬ 
sand new statues arose to the olemenoy of Theodosius j the applause of 
his subject® woe ratified by the approbation of his own heart 5 and the 
emperor confessed that, if the exercise of justice is the most important duty, 
the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a sovereign. 


THB SEDITION 03T THES8AL0NT0A 

The sedition of ThesBalonioa is aBonbed to a more shameful oause, and 
was productive of much more dreadful consequences. That groat city, the 
metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the dangers 
of the Gotiiio war by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison, Botheno, 
the general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a barbarian, 
had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure desires of one 
of the oharioteers of the cirous. The insolent and brutal lover was thrown 
into prison by the order of Bathetic j and he sternly rejected the importu¬ 
nate clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, lamented 
tiie absence of their favourite, and considered the skill of a charioteer as an 
object of more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people 
was imbittered by some previous disputes j and, as the strength of the 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian War, the feeble 
remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not save the 
unhappy general from their lioentious fury. Botherio, and several of his 
principal officers, were inhumanly murdered : their mangled bodies were 
dragged about the streets; and the emperor, who then resided at Mediolanum, 
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oppressive burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleas¬ 
ures of Antiooh; and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a sup¬ 
pliant crowd, who, in patlietio but at first in respectful language, solicited 
the redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the pride 
of their haughty rulera, who treated their complaints as a criminal resistance j 
their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry invectives; and, from 
the subordinate powers of government, the invectives of the people insensibly 
rose to attaok the sacred character of the emperor himself. 

Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharged itself on the 
images of the imperial family, erected, as objeots of public veneration, in 
the most conspicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his 
father, of his wife Flnocilla, of his two sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, were insolently thrown down from their pedes¬ 
tals, broken in pieces, or dragged with contempt through 
the streets j and tho indignities wluoh were offered to the 
representations of imperial majesty sufficiently declared 
the impious and treasonable wisiios of the pojjuhioe. The 
tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival 
of a body of archers j and Antiooh had leisure to reflect 
on the nature and consequences of her crime, According 
to the duty of his office, the governor of the province de¬ 
spatched a faithful narrative of tho whole transaction; while 
the trembling oitizens entrusted the confession of their crime 
and the assurances of their repentance to tho zeal of Flavian 
their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, 
the friend and most probably the disciple of Libanius, whose 
genius, on this melancholy occasion, was not useless to his 
oountry. But the two onpitals, Antiooh and Constantinople, 
were separated by the distance of eight hundred miles; and, 
notwithstanding the diligenoe of the imperial posts, the 
guilty city was severely punished by a long and dreadful 
interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the hopes 
and fears of the Antioohians, and they heard with tenor 
that their sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had 
been offered to his own statues, and more especially to 
those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level with the 
ground the offending city; and to massacre, without dis¬ 
tinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants, many of 
whom were aotually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek 
a refuge in the mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert. 
At length, twenty-four days after the sedition, tho general 
Hellebicus, and Ceesanua, master of the omoes, declared the will of the em¬ 
peror and the senlonoe of Antiooh. That proud capital was degraded from 
the rank of a city; and the metropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its 
privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating denomina¬ 
tion of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea. 

The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut; and, that every source 
of plenty and pleasure might at the same tune be intercepted, the distribu¬ 
tion of corn was abolished, by the severe instructions of Theodosius, His 
commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the guilt of individuals 5 of 
those who had perpetrated, and of those who had not prevented, tho destruc¬ 
tion of the sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebious and Ceesarius, enoom- 
passed with armed soldiers, was erooted in tho midst of the Forum, The 
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tumultuously burned a conventicle of the Yalentmianu and a synagogue 
of the JewB. 

The seditious prelate was condemned, by the magistrate of the prov¬ 
ince, either to rebuild the synagogue or to repay the damage; this moderate 
sentence was confirmed “by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the 
archbishop of Milan. He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more 
suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the marie of ciromncision and 
renounced the faith of lus baptism. Ambrose considers the toleration o! the 
Jewish, as the persecution of the Christian, religion; boldly declares that 
he himself, and every true believer, would eagerly dispute with the bishop 
of Callinicum the merit of the deed, and the orown of martyrdom $ and 
laments in the most pathetic terms that the execution, of the sentence 
would be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodosius. As this private 
admonition did not produoe an immediate effect, the archbishop, from his 
pulpit, publicly addressed the emperor on lus throne j nor would he consent 
to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration, which Be cured the impunity of the bishop 
and monies of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was sinoere; ana 
during the term of Mb residence at Milan his affection for Ambrose was 
continually moreased by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of TheasalonioA, lus mind 
was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the country to indulge 
his grief, and to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But as the archbishop 
was satisfied that a timid sileaoe would render him the acaomphoe of his 
guilt, he represented, in a private letter, the enormity of the crime ] which 
could only bo effaced by Che tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour of 
Ambrose was tempered by prudeuoe j and he contented himself with signify¬ 
ing an indirect sort of exoommunioation, by the assurance that ho had been 
warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in the name or in the presence 
of Theodosius ; and by the advice that ho would confine himself to the' use 
of prayer, without presuming to approaoli the altar of Christ, or to receive 
the Holy Eucharist with those hands that were still polluted with the blood 
of an umooent people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own re¬ 
proaches and by those of his spiritual father; and, after he had bewailed the 
mischievous and irreparable consequences of hie rash fury, he proceeded, 
in the accustomed manner, to perform his devotions in the great church of 
Milan. 

He was stopped in the porch by the arohbishop, who, in the tone and 
language of an ambassador of heaven, declared to his sovereign that private 
contrition was not sufficient to atone for a publio fault, or to appease the 
justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly represented that, if he 
liad contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man after God’s own heart, 
had been, guilty, not only of murder hut of adultery. “ You have imitated 
David in his orune, imitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the 
undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were ac¬ 
cepted; and the publio penanoe of the emperor Theodosius hna been recorded 
ns one of the most honourable events in the annals of the Churoli. Accord¬ 
ing to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were established in 
the fourth century, the crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of ^ 
twenty years j and as it was impossible, in the period of human life, to purge * 
the accumulated guilt of the massacre of Thessalonioa, the murderer should 
have been excluded from the Holy Communion till the hour of his death. 
But the archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious polioy, granted some 
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was surprised by the intelligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of tlie 
people of Thesaalonicft. The sentenoe of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crime; and the merit of 
Botlierio might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his 
master. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of the 
dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry j and he hastily resolved that the blood 
of his lieutenant should he expiated by the blood of the guilty people. 

Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of olemenoy and of 
revenge; the ?eol of the bishops had almost extorted from the relnotant 
empeior the promise of a general pardon j his passion was again inflamed hy 
the flattering suggestions of his minister, Rufinus; and, after Theodosius 
had despatched the messengers of death, he attempted, too late, to prevent 
the execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city was mindly 
committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians j and the hostile 
preparations wore concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice of an illegal 
oonspiraoy. The people of Thesaalonioa were treacherously invited, in the 
name of their sovereign, to the games of the oiroua; and snob was their 
insatiate avidity for those amusements that every consideration of fear, or 
suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the 
assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had been secretly posted round 
the oirous, received the signal, not of the races but of a general massacre. 
The promiscuous oarnage oontiuued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt 5 the most moderate 
acoounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand; and it is affirmed 
by some writers that more than fifteen thousand victims were soorifloed to 
the manes of Botherio. A foreign merchant, who had probably no oonoern 
in his murder, offered his own life, and all his wealth, to supply the place of 
one of his two sons j but, while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, 
while he wob doubtful to choose and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers 
determined his suspense by plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apology of the assassins that 
they were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only to 
increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the massacre, 
which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the em¬ 
peror is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at Tliessalonioa. The 
situation or the unfortunate oity, the aspect of the streets and buildings, 
the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and even present to his 
imagination; and Theodosius possessed a quiok and lively sense of the exist¬ 
ence of the people whom he destroyed. 


THEODOSIUS AND AMBROSE 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy had 
disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, who united all 
the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. The friends and ministers 
of Theodosius imitated the example of their sovereign j and he observed, 
with more surprise than displeasure, that all his seorot counsels were 
immediately oommunioafced to the archbishop, who aoted from the laudable 
persuasion that every measure of oivil government may have some con¬ 
nection with the glory of God and the interests of the true religion. The 
monks and populaoe of Oallinicura, an obsoure town on the frontier of 
PerBia, excited by their own fanaticism and by that of their bishop, had 



CHAPTER XLIY, THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE (896) 

AR0ADIU8 AND HONORIUS SUCCEED THEODOSIUS 


The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius, the last of the successors 
of Augustus and Constantine who appeared in the field at the head of their 
armies, and whose authority was universally acknowledged throughout the 
whole extent of the empire. The memory of his virtues still oontinued, 
however, to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadiua and Honorius were saluted, by the 
unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful emperors of the East and of 
the West ; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every order of the' 
state — the senates of old and new Rome, the olergy, the magistrates, the 
soldiers, and the people. Arcadius, who then was about eighteen years of 
age, was born in Spam, in the humble habitation of a private family. But 
he received a princely education in the palaco of Constantinople j and has 
inglorious life was spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence he appeared to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syne, and E^ypt, from the lower Danube to the confines of Persia and 
Ethiopia. His younger brother, Honorxus, assumed, in the eleventh year 
of liis age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain; and the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom, were 
opposed on one aide to the Caledonians, and on the other to the Moors. 

The great and martial prefecture of Illyrioum was divided between the two 
princeB j the defence and possession of the provinces of Norioum, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia still belonged to the Western Empire; 1 but the two largo- 
diooeaes of Daoia and Macedonia, which Oration hod intrusted to the valour 
of Theodosius, were forever united to the empire of the East. The bound¬ 
ary in Europe was not very different from the line which now separates the 
Germans and the Turks; and the respective advantages of territory, riches, 
populousness, and military strength, were fairly balanced and compensated. 
The hereditary soeptre of the sous of Theodosius appeared to be the gift of 
nature aud of their father; the generals and ministers had been aooustomed 
to adore the majesty of the royal infants. The gradual discovery of the 
weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their reign, 
were not sufficient to obliterate the deep end early impressions of loyalty. 


[ * legally the division was of tlio same nature na that made by Diocletian} there woe etill one 
empire divided into two admlnisti&tlve districts, and the two August! were colleagues, as before. 
The division was not intended to be final, and we shall see (Volume VII) that it was not absolutely 
so in foot; for after the abdication of Romulus, the emperor at Constantinople not only claimed 
sovereignty over the whole empire, but at times actually exercised his sovereignty over parte of 
the Wost.] 
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indulgence to tlie rank of Ins illustrious penitent, who humbled in the dust 
the pride of the diadem; and the publio edifioation might be admitted us a 
weighty reason to abridge the duration of his punishment. It was sufficient 
that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture $ and that, m tlie midst of the 
ehureh of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon 
of hie sine. 


LAST DAYS OB' THEODOSIUS 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman world was 
in the possession of Theodosius. He derived from the ohoice of Gratian lus 
honourable title to tlie provinces of the East: he had acquired tlie West by 
the right of conquest; and the three years wliioh he spent in Italy wore 
usefully employed to restore the authority of tlie laws and to oorreot the 
abuses whioh had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of Maxi¬ 
mus and the minority of Valentmian. The name of Yolentinian was regu¬ 
larly inserted in the publio aots; but the tender age and doubtful foitli 
of tiie son of Jusbma appeared to require the prudent care of an orthodox 
guardian; and his specious ambition might have exoluded the unfortunate 
youth, without a struggle, and almost without a murmur, from the adminis¬ 
tration, and even from the inheritance, of the empire. If Theodosius had 
consulted the rigid maxims of interest and polioy, his conduct would have 
been justified by his friends; hut the generosity of his behaviour on tins 
memorable oooasion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. 
He seated Valentmian on the throne oi Milan; and, without stipulating any 
present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute dominion of aU 
the provinoes from which he had been driven by the arms of Maximus. To 
the restitution of his ample patrimony, Theodosius added the free and gen¬ 
erous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, wlnoh his successful valour had 
recovered from the assassin of Gratian. Satisfied with the glory wliicli lie 
had aoquired, by revenging the death of his benefactor and delivering the 
West from the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Con¬ 
stantinople j and, in the peaceful possession of the East, insensibly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and mdolenoe. Theodosius discharged 
his obligation to the brother, he indulged his conjugal tenderness to tlie 
sister, of Valentmian; and posterity, which admires the pure and singular 
glory of his elevation, must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the use of 
victory. & 
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East was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which was 
not nnpeaohed even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, 
almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. The 
ministers of the tyrant, by the order and in the presence of their mftster, 
heat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at the extremities with 
load; and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, lie was removed 
in a close Utter, to couoaal his dying agonies from the ayes of the indignant 
city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole objeot 
of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep and silent ouTaeB of a 
trembling people, from Antioch to Constantinople; and hie diligence was 
aooelerated by the hope of accomplishing without delay the nuptials of his 
daughter with the emperor of the Esat. 

But Rufinas Boon experieuocd that a prudent minister Bhould constantly 
secure his royal captive by the strong though invisible chain of habit j and 
that tlie merit, and much more easily the favour, of the absent are obliterated 
in a short time from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. While 
the prefect satiated hie revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the 
favourite eunuoliB, directed by the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined 
his power in the palace of Constantinople. They discovered that Aroadiua 
was not inolined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, with¬ 
out bis consent, for bis bride; and they contrived to substitute in her place 
the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, a general of the Franks in the ser¬ 
vice of Rome; and who was educated, since the death of her father, in the 
family of the sons of Promotus. 

The young emperor, whose chastity bad been strictly guarded by the 
pious care of ms tutor Arsenius, eagerly listened to the artful and flatter¬ 
ing descriptions of the charms of Eudoxia: he gazed with impatient ardour 
on her picture, and he understood the necessity of oonoealmg his amorous 
designs from tl\© knowledge of a minister who was so deeply interested to 
oppose the consummation of his happiness, Soon, after the return of Rufi¬ 
nus, the approftohing ceremony of the royal nuptials wob announced to the 
people of Constantinople, who prepared to oelebrnte, with false and hollow 
acclamations, the fortune of Mb daughter. A splendid train of eunuchs and 
officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the paloee; hearing 
aloft the diadem, the robes, and the inestimable ornaments of the future 
empress, Tlie solemn procession passed through the streets of the oifcy, 
which were adorned with garlands and filled with spectators; but when it 
readied the house of the bods of Promotus, the principal eunuch respectfully 
entered the mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with the imperial robes, and 
conducted her in triumph to the palace and bed of Azmdius. The secrecy 
and success with wluch this conspiracy against Rufinus had been conducted 
imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on the character of a minister who 
had suffered himself to be deoeived in a post where the artB of deceit and dis¬ 
simulation constitute the most distinguished merit. He considered, with a 
mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of an aspiring eunuch, who hod 
secretly captivated the favour of his sovereign; and the disgraoe of his 
daughter, whose interest was inseparably connected with hie own, wounded 
the tenderness, or at least the pride, of Rufinus. The oharaoter of Rufinus 
seemed to justify the accusations that he conspired against the person of 
his sovereign to seat himself on the vaoant throne, and that he had secretly 
invited the Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces of the empire, and 
to increase the public confusion. The subtle prefect, whose life had been 
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Theodosius had tarnished the glory of hiB reign by the elevation of ltufl- 
nuaj an odious favourite, who, m an age of oivil ana religious faction, lias 
deserved, from every parly, the imputation of every crime. The strong im¬ 
pulse of ambition and avarice had urged Ruflnus to abandon his native coun¬ 
try, an obscure corner of Gaul, to advanoe bis fortune in the capital of the 
East: the talent of bold and ready elocution qualified him to succeed in the 
lucrative profession of the law; and his success in that profession was a 
regular step to the most honourable and important employments of the state. 
He was raised by just degrees to the station of master of the offices. In the 
exercise of his vanoua functions, so essentially connected with the whole sys¬ 
tem of civil government, he acquired the oonftdenoe of a monarch who soon 
disoovered his diligence and oapaoity in business, and who long remained 
ignorant of the pride, the mnlice, and the oovejbousness of his disposition. 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the tosh of hypoc¬ 
risy, wliioh disguised, and sometimes restrained, the abuse of power, and 
Ruflnus was apprehensive of disturbing the indolent slumber of a prince 
still capable of exerting the abilities and the virtue which had raised him to 
the throne. But the absence, and soon afterwords the death, of the emperor 
confirmed the absolute authority of Ruflnus over the person and dominions 
of Aroadius; a feeble youth, whom the imperious prefect considered os his 
pupil rather than Ins sovereign. Regardless of the publio opinion, lie in¬ 
dulged his passions without remorse and without resistance ; and his malig¬ 
nant and rapacious spirit rejected every passion that might have contributed 
to hiB own glory or the happiness of the people. His avarice, wliioh seems to 
have prevailed in his corrupt mmd over every other sentiment, attracted 
the wealth of the East by the various arts of partial and general extortion: 
oppressive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, 
forced or fictitious testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful 
inheritance the children of strangers or enemies; and the public sale of jus¬ 
tice, as well as of favour, wlnoh he instituted in the palace o! Constantinople. 

The ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at the expense of the faiiest 
part of his patrimouy, the honours and emoluments of aomo provincial gov¬ 
ernment j the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were abandoned to 
the most liberal purchaser 5 the publio discontent was sometimes appeased 
by the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whoso punishment was profitable 
only to the prefect of the East, his accomplice and bis judge. The fate of 
Luoian proclaimed to the East that the prefect, whoso industry was much 
abated in the despatoh of ordinary business, was indefatigable in the pursuit 
of revenge. Lucian, the son of the prefect Eloroutius, the oppressor of 
Gaul ana the enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable part of his 
inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchase the friendship of 
Ruflnus and the high offioe of oouut of the East. But the new magistrate 
imprudently departed from the maxims of the court and of the times; dis¬ 
graced his benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous and temperate adminis¬ 
tration \ and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, which might have tended 
to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. 

Arc ad ins was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult j and the 

E refect of the East resolved to execute in person the cruel vengeance which 
e meditated against this. ungrateful delegate of his power, lie performed 
with incessant speed the journey of seven or eight hundred miles from Con¬ 
stantinople to Antioch, entered the oapital of Syria at the dead of the night, 
and spread universal oonsternation among a people ignorant of his design 
but not ignorant of his character. The oount of the fifteen provinoes of the 
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and the abilities of Stilioho were not unequal to the important trust \ and he 
claimed the guardianship of the two empires, during the minority of Aroadius 
and Hononus. The first measure of his administration, or rather of his reign, 
displayed to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy to com¬ 
mand. He passed the Alps in the depth of winter; descended the stream of 
the Rhine, from the fortress of Baaihrt (Bale) to the marshes of Batavia; 
reviewed the state of the garrisons, repressed the enterprises of the Ger¬ 
mans ; and, after establishing along the hanks a firm and honourable peace, 
returned with incredible speed to the palaoe of Mediolanum. The person and 
court of Hononus were subject to the master-general of the West, and the 
armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, without hesitation, a regular author¬ 
ity which wqs exercised in the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals 
only remained to dispute the olaims and to provoke the vengeanoe of 
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Stilioho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo the Moor maintained a proud 
and dangerous independence; and the minister of Constantinople asserted 
his equal reign over the emperor and the empire of the EftBt. 

The impartiality which Stilioho affeofced, as the oommon guardian of the 
royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal division of the arms, the 
jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and furniture of the deceased emperor. 
But the most important objjeot of the inheritance consisted of the numerous 
legions, cohorts, and squadrons of Romans, or barbarians, whom the event of 
the civil war had united under the standard of Theodosius. The various 
multitudes of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, were over¬ 
awed by the authority of a single man ; and the rigid discipline of Stilioho 
protected the lands of tho oitizen from the rapine of the licentious soldiers. 
Anxious, however, and impatient to relieve Italy from tho presence of this 
formidable host, Whioh oould be useful only on the frontiers of the empire, 
he listened to the just requisition of the minister of Aroadius, declared hiS 
intention of rooonduoting in person the troops of the East, and dexterously 
employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal his private designs of 
ambition and revenge. The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarmed by the 
approach of a warrior and a rival, whose enmity he deserved; he computed, 
with increasing terror, the narrow spaoe of his life and greatness; and, as the 
last hope of safety, lie interposed tne authority of the emperor Aroadius. 

Stilioho, who appears to have directed his march along the sea coast of the 
Adriatic, was not far distant from the oity of Thesealomoa when he received 
a peremptory message to reoall the troops of the East, and to deolare that 
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spent in tlie intrigues of the palaoe, opposed, with equal arms, the artful 
measures of the eunuch Eutropius, but the timid soul of Rufinus was as¬ 
tonished by the hostile approach of a move formidable rival*-—of the great 
Stilioho, the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the West. 

The celestial gift which Aoliilles obtained, and Alexander envied, of a 
poet worthy to oelebrate the notions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Stilioho, 
in a muoli higher degree than might have been, expected from the declining 
state of genius and of art. The muse of Claudian, devoted to his service, 
was always prepared to stigmatise his adversories, Rufinus or Eutropius, 
with eternal infamy j or to paint in the most splendid colours the victories 
and virtues of a powerful benefactor. In the review of a period indiffer¬ 
ently supplied with authentic materials, tfe oannot refuse to illustrate the 
annals of Honorius from the invectives or the panegyrics of a contemporary 
writer ; hut as Claudian appears to have indulged the most ample privilege 
of a poet and a courtier, some criticism will be requisite to translate the 
language of fiction or exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of histono 
prose. His silence concerning the family of Stilioho may be admitted as a 
proof that his patron was neither able, nor desirous, to boast of a long series 
of illustrious progenitors; and the slight mention of his father, an offiocr of 
barbarian cavalry, in the service of Yalens, seems to countenance the asser¬ 
tion, that the general, who so long commanded the armies of Rome, was 
descended from the savage and perfidious raae of the Vandals. From his 
earliest youth he embraoed the profession of arms; his prudenoo and valour 
were soon distinguished in the field; tlie horsemen and archers of the East 
admired his superior dexterity; and in each degree of his military promo¬ 
tions the publio judgment always forestalled and approved the choice of the 
sovereign. He was named by Theodosius to rawly a solemn treaty with 
the monaroh of Persia; he supported during that important embassy the 
dignity of the Roman name; and after his return to Constantinople, his 
merit was rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with the imperial 
family. Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal 
affection, to adopt for his own the daughter of his brother Honorius; the 
beauty and accomplishments of Serena were universally admired by the ob¬ 
sequious court; and Stilioho obtained tlie preference over a crowd of rivals, 
who ambitiously disputed the lumd of the princess and the favour of her 
adoptive father. The assurance that the husband of Serena would bo faith¬ 
ful to the throne which he was permitted to approach, engaged the emperor 
to exalt the fortunes and to employ the abilities of the sagacious and intrepid 
Stilioho. He rose through the successive steps of master of the horse and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of master-general of all 
the cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of the Western, Empire; 
and his enemies confessed that he invariably disdained to barter for gold the 
rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifications 
whioh they deserved or olaimod from the liberality of the state. 

The virtues and victories of Stilioho deservod the hatred of Rufinus} and 
the arts of calumny might have been successful, if the tender and vigilant 
Serena had not protected her husband against his domestic foes, whilst he 
vanquished in the field the enemies of the empire. Theodosius continued to 
support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated the govern¬ 
ment of the palace and of the East j but when he marched against the tyrant 
Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to the labours and glorieB of the 
civil war; and, in the last moments of his life, tlie dying monaroh recom¬ 
mended to Stilioho the care of his sons and of the republic. The ambition 
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betrayed without scruple the interest of bis benefactor ; and the same troops 
which had so lately massacred the enemy of Stihcho, ware engaged to support 
against him the independence of the throne of Constantinople. The life of 
Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the daggers of hired assassins; and a 
decree was obtained from the senate of Constantinople to declare him an 
enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his ample possessions in the prov¬ 
inces of the east. At a time when the only hope of delaying the rum of the 
Roman name depended on the firm union and reciprocal aid of all the nations 
to whom it had been gradually communicated, the subjects of Aroadius and 
Hononus were instructed by their respective masters to view each other in 
a foreign and even hostile light; to rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to 
embrace, as their faithful allies, the barbarians, whom they excited to invade 
the territories of their countrymen. The natives of Italy affected to despise 
the servile and effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the 
dress and to usurp the dignity of Roman senators j and the Greeks had not 
yet forgotten the sentiments of hatred and contempt whioh their polished 
ancestors had so long entertained for the rude inhabitants of the west. The 
prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the inclinations of a prince 
and people who rejeoted Ills government, wisely abandoned Aroadius to lus 
unworthy favourites 5 and his reluctance to involve the two empires in a civil 
war displayed the moderation of a minister who had so often signalised his 
military spirit and abilities. But if Stiliaho had any longer endured the 
revolt of Aft uo, be would have betrayed the security of the oapital, and 
the majesty of the western emperor, to the oaprioioiiB insolence of a Moorish 
rebel. Gildo, the brother of the tyrant Firmus, lind preserved and obtained, 
as the reward of hie apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony which was for¬ 
feited by treason; long and meritorious servioe in tlie armies oi Rome raised 
him to the dignity of a military count j the narrow policy of tlie court of 
Theodosius bad adopted the mischievous expedient of supporting a legal 
government by the interest of a powerful family; and the brother 01 Firmus 
was invested with the command of Africa. His ambition soon usurped the 
administration of justice and of the finances without account, and without 
oontrol; and he maintained, during a reign of twelve yearn, the possession 
of an offioo from whioh it was impossible to remove hum, without the danger 
of a civil war. 

During those twelve years, the provinoe of Africa groaned under the 
dominion of a tyrant who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger 
with the partial resentments of domes tic faotion. The forms of law were 
often superseded by the use of poison; and if the trembling guests who 
were invited to tlie table of Gildo presumed to express their fears, the inso¬ 
lent suspicion served only to excite his fury, and he loudly summoned the 
ministers of death. Gildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust; and if his days were terrible to tlie riob, his nights were not leas dread¬ 
ful to husbands anil parentB. The image of the republio was revived, affe* 
a long interval, under tlie reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted an 
accurate and ample detail of the complaints of the provincials and the crimes 
of Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the members of that venerable assembly 
were required to pronounce the condemnation of the rebel. Their unani¬ 
mous suffrage declared him the enemy of the republic; and the decree of 
the senate added a saored and legitimate sanction to the Roman arms. The 
prudence of Stilioho conceived and executed without delay the most effectual 
measure for the relief of the Roman people, A large ana seasonable supply 
of corn, collected in. the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid 
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his nearer approaoh would be considered by the Byzantine court os an act of 
hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of the general of the West 
convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation j and as he had already 
engaged the affection of the eastern troops, he reoommonded to their zeal the 
execration of liia bloody design, which might be accomplished in Ins absence, 
with less danger, perhaps, and with less reproach. Sfcilicko left the com¬ 
mand of the troops of the East to Gainas the Goth, on whose fidelity he 
firmly relied; with an assurance, at least, that the hardy barbarian would 
never be diverted from his purpose by any consideration of fear or remorse. 
The soldiers were easily persuaded to punish the enemy of Stilioho and of 
Rome j and such was the general hatred which Rufinus had exoited, that the 
fatal secret, communicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during the 
long march from Thessalomoa to the gates of Constantinople. As soon os 
they had resolved his death, they condescended to flatter his pride $ the 
ambitious prefeot was seduoed to believe that those powerful auxiliaries 
might he tempted to place the diadem on his head 5 and the treasures which 
he distributed with a tardy and reluctant hand were acoepted by the indig¬ 
nant multitude as an insult rather than os a gift. At a distance of a mile 
from the capital, in the Field of Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, the 
troops halted; and the emperor as well ns his minister advanced, according 
to ancient custom, respectfully to salute thB power whioh supported their 
throne. 

As Rufinus paBBed along the ranks, and disguised with studied oourtesy 
his innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the right and 
left, and enclosed the devoted victim within the circle of their arms. Before 
he could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal of 
death; a daring and forward soldier plunged hiB sword into the breast of 
the guilty prefeot, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired at the feet of the 
affrighted emperor. If the agonies of a moment could expiate the crimes 
of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on a breathless oorpse could bo the 
object of pity, our humanity might perhaps he affected by the horrid circum¬ 
stances which accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was 
abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of either sex, who hastened in 
crowds from every quarter of the oity, to trample on the remains of tho 
haughty minister, at whose frown they had so lately trembled. Ilia right 
hand was cut off and carried through tlie streets of Constantinople, in cruel 
mookery, to extort contributions for the avarioious tyrant, whose head was 
publicly exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance. According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his miiooent family would have shared 
the punishment of lus crimes, The wife and daughter of Rufinus were 
indebted for their safety to the influence of religion. Her sanctuary pro¬ 
tected them from the raging madness of the people; and they were permitted 
to spend the remainder of their lives in the exercise of Christian devotion, m 
the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem. 

Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival the friut wlrioh 
lie had proposed; and though he gratified his revenge, his ambition was dis¬ 
appointed. Under the name of a favourite, the weakness of Aroadiits required 
a master; but he naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, who had obtained his domestic confidence; and the emperor contem¬ 
plated, with terror and aversion, the stern genius of a foreign warrior. Till 
they were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainos and tlie 
charms of Eudoxia supported the favour of the great chamberlain of the 
palace; the perfidious Goth, who waB appointed master-general of the East, 
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and secret jealousy; and his death, which peilmps was the effect of accident, 
has been considered as the crime of Stilioho. In the passage of a bridge, the 
Moorish prince who accompanied the master-general of the West was sud¬ 
denly thrown from Ms horse into the river; the officious haste of the atten¬ 
dants was restrained by a cruel and perfidious snnle winch they observed on 
the countenance of Stilicho ; and while they delayed the necessary assistance, 
the uufortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned. 

The joy of the African triumph wits happily connected with the nuptials 
of the emperor Hon onus and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of Stilicho; 
and this equal and honourable alliance seemed to invest the powerful minister 
with the authority of a parent over liis submissive pupil. Hononus was only 
in the fourteenth year of his ago j Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred 
by art or persuasion the consummation of the royal nuptials, Mann died a 
virgin, after she had been ten years a wife, and the chastity of the emperor 
wns secured by the coldness, or perhaps the debility, of his constitution. His 
subjects, who attentively studied the character of their young sovereign, 
discovered that HonoriUB was without passions, and consequently without 
talents; and that bis feeble and languid disposition was alike moapahle 
of discharging the duties of his rank, or of enjoying the pleasures of bis 
age. In his early youth ho made Borne progress in the exercises of riding 
and drawing the bow : but he soon relinquished these fatiguing occupations, 
and the amusement of feeding poultry hooame the serious and daily oare of 
the monarch of the West, who resigned the reins of empire to the firm and 
skilful hand of lus guardian Stilicho. 

The experience of history will countenance the suspicion that a prince 
who was born in the purple received a worse education than the meanest 
peasant of his dominions j and the ambitious minister suffered him to attain 
the age of manhood without attempting to excite his courage or to enlighten 
his understanding. The predecessors of Honorius were accustomed to ani¬ 
mate by their example, or at least by their presence, the valour of the legions; 
and the dateB of thair laws attest the perpetual activity of their motions 
through the provinces of the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius 
passed tlio slumber of his life, a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, speofcator of the rum of the 
Western Empire, which was repeatedly attacked, and finally subverted, 
by the arms of the barbarians. In the eventful history of a reign of twenty- 
eight years, it will seldom be neoesBary to mention the name of the emperor 
Honorius. 


A LA RIO INVADES GllEEOE 

If the subjects of Romo oould bo ignorant of their obligations to the r 
groat Theodosius, they were too soon convinced how painfully the spirit and r 
abilities of their deceased emperor had supported the frail and mouldering 
edifice of the republic. He died in the month of January; and before the 
end of the winter of the same year the Gothic nation was in arms. 

the Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and headstrong passions 
o£ their ohiefs, wore now directed by the bold and artful genius of Alario, 
That renowned leader was descended from the noble raoe of the Haiti, which 
yielded only to the royal dignity of the Amali; he had solicited the oommand 
of the Roman armies, and the imperial oourt provoked him to demonstrate 
the folly of their refusal and the importance of their loss. Whatever hopes 
might be entertained of the oonqueat of Constantinople, the judicious general 
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stream of the Rhone, and transported by an easy navigation from the Rhone 
to the Tiber. During the whole term of the African war, the granaries of 
Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vindicated from the humiliat¬ 
ing dependence, and the minds of an immense people were quieted by the 
calm confidence of peace and plenty. 

The cause of Rome and the conduct of the African war were entrusted 
by Stfliolio to a general, active and ardent to avenge his private injuries on 
the head of the tyrant. The spirit of discord which prevailed m the house 
of Habal had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons, Gildo and 
Masoezel. The usurper pursued with implacable rage the life of his younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities ho feared j ana Masoezel, oppressed oy 
superior power, took refuge in the oourt of Mediolanum, whore ho soon 
received the oruel intelligence that his two innocent and helpless children 
had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The afiliotion of the father was 

suspended only by the desire of revenge. 
The vigilant Stilicho judged it advisable 
that Masoezel should attempt this arduous 
adventure at the head of a ohoson body 
of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Eugonius. 

Gildo was prepared to resist the inva¬ 
sion with all the forces of Africa. By the 
liberality of his gifts and promises, he en¬ 
deavoured to secure the doubtful allegianoe 
of the Roman soldiers whilst he attracted 
to his standard tho distant tribes of Grotu- 
lia and Ethiopia. He proudly reviewed 
an army of seventy thousand men, and 
boRBted, with the raBh presumption which 
is the forerunner of disgrace, that liis nu¬ 
merous cavalry would trample under their 
horses’ feet the troops of Masoezel, and 
involve in a oloud of burning sand the 
natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany. As Masoezel odvanoed 
before the front with fair offers of peaoe and pardon, he encountered one of 
the foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on liis refusal to yield, 
struck him on the arm with Ins sword. The arm, and the standard, sunk 
under the weight of the blow; and the imaginary aot of submission was 
hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. At this signal, the dis- 
affeoted cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful sovereign i the barba¬ 
rians, astonished by the defection of their Romap allies, dispersed, according 
to their custom, in tumultuary flight j and Masoezel obtained tho honouro of 
an easy and almost bloodless viotory. Tho tyrant esoapod from tho field of 
battle to the sea shore j and threw himself into a small vessel, with the hope 
of reaching in safety some friendly port of the empire of the Etuat j- but the 
obstinacy of the wind drove him book into tho harbour of Tliabraca, which 
had acknowledged, with the rest of the province, the dominion of Honorius 
and the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof of their re- 
pentanoe and loyalty, Beized and confined the person of Gilclo in n dungeon j 
and his own despair saved him from the intolerable torture of supporting the 
presence of an injured and victorious brother. 

After he had finished on important war in a single winter, Masoezel was 
received at the oourt of Mediolanum with loud applause, effected gratitude, 
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The Eastern Roman Empire was then in a terrible condition. Most of 
the provinces had been devastated by the Gotha ; Alans and other barbarians 
had been settled in Asia for the defence of the northern frontier, and incited 
by Trihigildus, one of their princes, they devastated the lands entrusted to 
their charge. Trihigildus was led to do this by the Goth Gainas, who sought 
to overthrow the minister Eutropius, and for tills purpose had contrived a 
plot in which he had persuaded TnbigilduB to join. An army sent by 
Eutropius against the latter was beaten j the populace of Constantinople 
raised a furious outcry against the minister on account of this defeat ancl of 
the devastation of Asia Minor, and Gainas, who was to have marched against 
Trihigildus with his Gothic troops, refused to obey unless Eutropius were 
dismissed. As the latter had also quarrelled with the empress, he could, no 
longer avoid the threatening storm. He was dismissed and not only de¬ 
prived of his property but also of his life. He had sought refuge from his 
enemies in one of the ehurches of the capital; in this sanctuary St. Chrys¬ 
ostom, who was then patriarch of Constantinople, in vain sought to protect 
him. EutropiuB had to be given up, and was first banished to Cyprus, and 
then executed (809). 

After his fall, the empress Eudoxia earned on the government j Gainas 
now openly allied himself with Trihigildus, and together they committed 
Buoh fearful ravages in Asia Minor that the government had to submit to 
negotiate with them and at their xequoBt to deliver up three distinguished 
officials for execution. Fortunately Trihigildus soon. died. Gainas with 
hiB hordes inftioted terrible suffering on the capital and the surrounding 
country, until flnallv the people took courage and killed more than seven 
thousand Goths. Another Goth, Frantta, who had been for a long time 
m the servioe of Greece, and was summoned from Asia to help against 
Gainas, completely defeated him, so that the devastator had to retreat with 
his armies to the neighbourhood of the Danube. Soon, after this ho was 
killed in a war with tne Huns. 

Meanwhile, Stilioho held the reins of the government of the West with a 
powerful hand, and distinguished himself by brilliant achievements both as 
statesman and general. He vindicated the fame of the Roman arms in war 
against the Franks and Alamanni, and suocessfully and quickly suppressed 
a dangerous rebellion by wluoh Gildo, the brother of Firmus, had made him¬ 
self master of Africa. We know too little of the private life and character 
of Stilieko to determine whether he, as some writers allege, really plotted 
the overthrow of the emperor HonoriuB, so as to place his own son on the 
throne. 

Directly after Gildo’s victory, Stilioho had to protect the empire from a 
new danger which was threatening it from a different quarter.' The title of 
general of the East Roman Empire, bestowed on Alaric, had been utilised by 
him to suoh good purpose that ho had completely equipped his Goths with 
arms from the arsenals in Illyricum, and now, incited by fcbe court of Con¬ 
stantinople, he broke into the Western Empire, devastating as he went (400). 
As, for unknown reasons, he only pushed forward into Venotia, Stilioho had 
time to arm himself. He gathered troops from all sides, and when, two years 
later, Alarm again appeared (402), Stilioho alone did not lose courage, while 
all Italy trembled, ana the emperor fled from Mediolanum to the stronghold 
of Ravenna. Stilioho conducted the war with much caution, and did not 
engage in battle until he could attnok under favourable oiroumstanoes. The 
opportunity offered itself at the town of Pollentia in Liguria, and here, in. 
the Bpring of 408, he accepted battle, 
n tv.—vol, vi 2 v 
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soon abandoned an impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a divided court 
and a diBoontented people, the emperor Arondius was terrified by the aspect 
of the Gotliio arms: but the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by the 
strength of the city j and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, might 
seourely brave the impotent and random darts of the barbarians. Alario dis¬ 
dained to trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace 
and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a 
proviuoe which had hitherto escaped the ravages of war. 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom Rufinus had de¬ 
volved the government of Greece, confirmed the public suspicion that he 
had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the Gothic invader. 
The proconsul Antioohus was the unworthy son of a respectable father j and 
Garon.ti.UB, who commanded, the provincial troops, was much better qualified 
to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant than to defend witli courage and 
ability a country most remarkably fortified by the hand of nature. Alario 
had traversed, without resistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as 
far ns the foot of Mount CEtn, a steep and woody range of hills, almost 
impervious to his cavalry. 

The troopB whioh had been posted to defend the straits of Thermopylro 
retired, as they were directed, without attempting to disturb the secure and 
rapid passage of Alario; and the fertile fields of Phoois and Boootia were in¬ 
stantly covered by a deluge of barbarians; who massacred the males of an age 
to hear arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle, 
of the doming villages. As soon as the Athenians heard the voice of the 
Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver the greatest part of their 
wealth as the ransom of the city of Minerva and its inhabitants. The treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual fidelity. The 
Gothio prinoe, with a email and select train, was admitted within the walls; 
he indulged himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a splendid ban¬ 
quet which, was provided by the magistrate, and affeoted to show that he was 
not ignorant of the manners of civilised nations. But the whole territory of 
Attica, from the promontory of Suniurn to the town of Megnra, was bloated 
by hia baleful presence j and if wo may use the comparison of a contemporary 
philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a 
slaughtered viotim. 

Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms of the 
Goths 5 and the most fortunate of the inhabitants were saved, by death, from 
beholding the slavery of their families and the conflagration of their cities, 

The last hope of a people who oonld no longer depend on their aims, their 
gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the powerful assistance of the general 
of the West; and Stiliolio, who had not been permitted to repulse, advanced 
to chastise, the invaders of Greece. & 

It was impossible for Stilicho to remain quiet. He hastened to anticipate 
a landing in Italy, and crossed over to Peloponnesus with his troops. Alamo 
retreated before him to the mountains of Arcadia, and was there olosely 
hemmed in, but escaped the threatening danger of destruction. lie either 
availed himself of a momentary negligence on the part of the Roman general, 
or else the latter allowed him to escape for political reasons. The Goths 
went from Peloponnesus to Illyrioum, and here suddenly, to the astonishment 
of the world, the Gothio king was mode oommander-m-chief of this border 

g i'ovinoe, and his troops declared the auxiliaries of the Eastern Roman 
mpire. Iq taking this course it was the intention of Eutropius to make 
use of the Goths against the hated Stilicho. 
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Alan horsemen, Huns, Goths, and other barbarians, who were among the 
Roman mercenaries, here did the best service. This is especially worthy of 
attention, as it shows us that the inhabitants of the most beautiful of countries, 
whoso predecessors had oonqUered all nations of the earth, had sunk so low 
that they actually called in barbarians to defend them from other barbarians. 
On their weakness, their love of ease and pleasure, every law of their own 
government was wrecked, evpn when the latter sought to compel them to 
military service by severe punishments. They even preferred to mutilate 
themselves, as many did at tins time so as to esoape from serving iu war, 
rather than risk dangers and hardships for the sake of their oountry. 

For the second time Stilioho had saved Italy; his merit was greater than 
that of a Camillus or a Manus, as he had not, like these men, to lead a war¬ 
like nation into battle, but had first to create his army. Besides this, Ins 
whole life was not only a fight of civilisation with barbarism, but at the same 
time the struggle of force with underhand intrigue. For this reason we can 
no more weigh his private oharaoter against his political merits than we can 
those of other Roman heroes, especially of Canmlus and Marius. Muoh of 
what hns been made matter of reproaoh against him should rather he counted 
to him for merit. For instance, he kept his emperor under perpetual tute¬ 
lage, but immediately after Stilicho’s death the advantage of depriving 
Honorius of a personal share in the government became apparent. 

It is with still greater injustice that the ruin of the prosperity of Gaul 
and Spain m the period immediately following the expedition of Rndogaisus 
lias been attributed to him os a crime. Stiucho had brought the Roman 
troops from Gaul and kept them with him after the liberation of Italy, as he 
intended seeking out the Gotha in Illyrioum. The barbarians in Germany 
seized this opportunity to invade Gaul (407'). The Quadi, Vandals, Suevi, 
Alain, Hamm, Saxons, Burgundioncs, Franks, and other barbarians broke 
into the unfortunate country, wasting it as they advanced, whilst the Gepidrn, 
Samifttro, and Huns pressed, into the Danubian provinces which some of these 
peoples had hitherto oooupied, and settled there. Argentoratum (Sfcrasbuvg), 
Noviomngus (Speier), Borbetomagus (Worms), Mogontiacum, and other 
towns, which until then had opposed a barrier to the barbarians, were de¬ 
stroyed, and like a rushing stream the invaders poured themselves over all 
parts of Gaul. 

The like misfortune overtook the province of Britain, whence Stilioho 
had just recalled the Roman foroes* In 407 the troops of thiB oountry, 
amongst whom there were only a few Roman Boldiers, finding themselves 
thus abandoned to tlieir fate, proclaimed one of their number, Constantine, 
emperor, and under his leadership Grossed over into Gaul. Here Con¬ 
stantine was universally acknowledged as ruler hy the inhabitants, who stood 
in rnuok need of help. An army under the general Sarus, whom Honorius 
sent against him, was beaten, ana Constantine also fought the barbarians suc¬ 
cessfully. As, owing to the gravity of the situation in Italy and Gaul, 
Honorius and his ministers oould nob for the moment ooncdm them Selves 
with Spain, Constantine considered the moment propitious to subject that 
oountry also. The religious dissensions by whioh Spain as well as Africa 
was then rent, and the persecutions whioh the Donatiets and Arians had to 
suffer from the orthodox Honorius and his court ecclesiastics, facilitated Con¬ 
stantine’s undertaking. The Roman troops and militia were vanquished by 
him and almost the whole land conquered. Unfortunately Constantine 
replaced the brave national militia of the mountaineers, who until then had 
defended the passes of the Pyrenees, by mercenaries of all nations, and these 
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Both sides claimed the victory, but the chief advantage was undoubtedly 
on the side of the Romans, who in this fight freed thousands of their im¬ 
prisoned countrymen and plundered the enemy’s baggage. But the Goths 
were by no means conquered; for throughout the summer they maintained 
themselves in the vicinity of the Apennines, and held the oity of Rome in 
constant feat. They only began to retire from Italy in the autumn j and 
Stilioho let them depart with their booty, thinking it advisable to build 
golden bridges for a flying enemy. Nevertheless he observed tlieir march, 
and tried to induoe individual tribes who served under Alario to leave liim j 
and delivered a second battle at Verona, which was more disastrous to the 
king of the Goths than the battle of Pollentia, for it was with only a small 
portion of his army that he reached his own country. 

For a few years the Goths remained quiet; but soou after their departure, 
other Germans visited Italy with far worse devastations than theirs had been 
(406). Radagoisus, one of the German princes who had accompanied Alario 
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in his first expedition to Italy, collected to the north of the upper Danube a 
number of private adventurers and whole tribes, whom ho promised to lead to 
Rome itselfi saying he had heard of an opportunity and a way of getting there. 
His expedition resembled a national migration, as women and children accom¬ 
panied the array, which according to the lowest computation amounted to two 
hundred thousand men, and according to another and more probable one, to 
double that number. Stilioho did not dare to oppose tine flood, but rather 
tried to keep it within bounds by the manner m which he divided and disposed 
his troops. 

Watohed from all sides, the barbaric hordes advanoed through Lombardy 
and over the Apennines to the neighbourhood of Florence. Ilere Stilioho, 
who had followed the expedition, took possession of all the approaches to the 
mountains, thiew reinforcements into the towns, had his own army supplied 
from the sea, and quietly awaited the result of the want which an innumer¬ 
able and disorderly crowd must soon begin to feel. Hemmed in on all sides 
by the Roman troops, in a short time the barbarians suffered from famine, 
disease, and every kind of misery. Stilioho destroyed a part of this great 
body, but the remaining nnd larger portion died from want, Etruria resem¬ 
bled a vast grave; the leader of the unfortunate swarm in vain tried to fight 
his way through — he was captured and executed. 
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delivered himself into the hands of the soldiers, after they had taken an oath, 
in the presence of the bishop, that they had orders only to hold him as a 
prisoner. The officer however having given the seoond order, he was be¬ 
headed the 28rd of August, aooording to Zoaimus. In whioh statement he 
is upheld by history. 

Euoher, sometime before the death of his father, hod retired to Rome, 
where he also had sought refuge in a ohuroh, and, although orders had been 
given to kill him wherever lie was found, respeob for the place prevented the 
officers from using violence until a epeoi&l order arrived from the emperor 
commanding them to drag him forth, He was oonduoted out of Rome, 
probably to the emperor, who oondemned him to death, whereupon he wag 
sent back to Rome to he executed. He was almost resoued on the way by 
the troops of Alaric, who, as we shall see, overran all Italy. Euoher was 
finally executed before the first siege of Romo. 11 Thus,** says Orosms,ff M was 
the emperor Honorius and the ohuroh also (whioh had everything to fear 
from Euohor) delivered from a great peril and avenged with scarcely any 
noise and by the chastisement of but a few people.”* Olympius, who took 
the place of tlio fallen minister, from the first used his power to ruin the 
empire. He filled the positions in the army and state with his creatures, 
put to death all Still oho^s family, friends, and clients, on whom he could lay 
hands, tried in every way to gratify the ecolesinstioB* greed of power, and 
went so far in his hypocritical piety that when Alaric threatened Rome he 
appointed not the bravest and most experienced, but the most pious men as 
oominandors. 

At a time when unity was of the first necessity, he prevailed upon the 
omporor to make a number of intolerant decrees. It was not only ordained 
tlwfc no Asian was to &U. n publio offico, but the pawswitLon of heretic* on 
behalf of the stote was made a duty binding upon all magistrates j more than 
this, Honorius even gave the investigation of heresies into the hands of the 
clergy, and set up a special inquisitorial tribunal for the purpose. The 
Arian Gotha in the Roman army were reduced to despair by these measures, 
and as, after the murder of Stilioho, the wives and children of barbarian 
soldiers whom the Romans held os security for their fidelity had been put to 
death, many thousands of Goths, Alans, and other foreigners belonging to 
the Roman army fled to Alario, and offered themselves to him as combatants 
and guides that they might take vengeance on the Romans 0 
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Bhortly after made common cause with the barbarians who wandered aoross 
the mountains from Gaul, and became their companions and guides.o 

Zosimus A has said of Stilicho that, during the twenty-three years that he 
commanded the army, never had lie used the funds for liia own profit, nor did 
he resort to any dishonest means to advance the interests of his only son, 
This son, however, was only twenty years old, and, although Stilicho was 
faithful under Theodosius and during the first part of the reign of Honoring, 
he might have later allowed himself to he corrupted in his official oapaoity. 
Several writers have accused him of having thought to elevate lus son to 
the throne at the sacrifice of Honorius, his prince, his pupil, and his Bon- 
in-law, and with this point in view to have brought about the invasion of 
the barbarians which resulted in suoh evil to the Romans. Olympic dor use 
and Zosimus, both pagans, defend him on this point: this they did beoause 
perhaps they would have been content to see Bucher usurp the empire and 
re-establish paganism. 

Zosimus does not hesitate to say that as his trust made him minister 
of justice it was necessary to buy it from him either with money or with 
favour; that “ all the best and richest lands in the empire fell into his hands 
either through fear of incurring his disfavour or in the desire to lean upon 
his reputation to pillage the people; that he acquired immense riohes by 
despoiling the most illustrious families and ruining the provinces,” One 
reads the something, and written in a more odious manner, in Suidna, f who 
seems to have taken it from Eunape, a pagan historian of that time, Zosimus 
also acouaes Stilicho of amusing himself “ by pleasures unworthy of him. and 
even criminal, just at the time when he had most need to husband all his 
time.”* 

Whilst these events were taking place, Italy was also a prey to the bar¬ 
barians. Stilicho had induced the Gothio king Alario to quit the service 
of the Greek Empire for that of the Latin, and hod some to some secret 
understanding with him, about which we are completely in the dark. 
According to a highly improbable report, Stiliolio wished to employ Alaria’s 
Goths against his own master; according to another, which is just as unre¬ 
liable, he intended marching with the Goths against Constantinople, and 
placing Mb son on the Greek throne. Whatever the facta may have been, 
Stilioho and Alario had oome to some agreement; for just as the former 
was marohing against Constantine with Mb army, Alarm suddenly appeared 
on the frontiers of Italy, oomplamed that he had been deceived, and 
demanded an indemnity. The Roman senate, which was intrusted with the 
management of the affair, was extremely unwilling to grant this shameful 
tribute and only consented at Stilioho’s urgent request. 

The minister’s enemies seized this opportunity to bring about his fall, 
and the weak Honorius listened to the miserable persons who in their j'eal- 
ousy of Stilicho worked on the emperor’s timidity to make him suspicious 
of the only man who oould save the empire, o 

Four days after the emperor had arrived at Pavia the soldiers, incited by 
Olyinpius, revolted. Zosimus exaggerates this sedition as much as possible. 
Sozomon, in speaking of it, says that all those were killed who wore behoved 
to be accomplices of Stilicho. 

Zosimus narrates at length the sorrow of Stilicho when he heard of this 
revolt, the news of which reached him at Boulogne, and how he withdrew 
to Ravenna where Honorius sent two separate orders; the one for bis arrest, 
the other for his death. When the officer who carried them handed in the 
first, Stilioho took refuge in the church. The next day he came forth and 
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of IIonoriuB, the republic lost the assistance and deserved the enmitv of 
thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers! and the weight of that formidable 
army, which alone might have determined the event of the war, was trams- 
ferred from the scale of the Romans into that of the Goths. 

t Tn the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the Gothic 
king maintained his superiority over an enemy whose seeming changes 
proceeded from the total want of counsel and design, From his camp 
on the oonfines of Italy, Alario attentively observed the revolutions 
of the palace, watohed the progress of faction and discontent, disguised 
the hostile aspect of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular 
appearance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho j to whose virtues, 
when they were no longer formidable, he oould pay a just tribute of sin¬ 
cere praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the malcontents, who 
of the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense 
of his personal injuries j and ho might speoiously complain that the imperial 
ministers still delayed and eluded the payment of the four thousand pounds 
of gold which had been granted by the Roman senate, either to reward 
his services or to appease Ins fury. His dooent firmness was supported 
by an artful moderation, winch contributed to the snooess of his designs. 
He required a fair and reasonable satisfaction j but ho gave the strongest 
assurances that as soon as he had obtained it he would immediately retire. 
He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless iEtius and Jason, the 
sons of two great officers of state, were sent as hostages to his oamp; but 
he offered to deliver, ill exchange, several of the noblest youths of the 
Gothio nation. The modesty of Alario was interpreted by the ministers 
of Ravenna os a sure evidonoe of his weakness and fear. They disdained 
either to negotiate ft treaty, or to assemble an army; and, with ti rash con¬ 
fidence, derived only from their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretriev¬ 
ably wasted the decisive moments of peace and war. 

While they expeotod that the barbarians would evacuate Italy, Alario, 
with bold ana rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Poj hastily pillaged 
the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which yielded to 
his arms; increased his forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxilia¬ 
ries ; and, without meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as 
the edge of the mortiss which proteotod the impregnable residence'of the 
emperor of the West. Instead of attempting the hopoless siege of Ravenna, 
the prudent leador of the Goths proceeded to Ariminum, stretched his 
ravages along the Bonooast of the Adriatic, and meditated the conquest 
of the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal and 
sanctity were respected by the barbarians themselves, enoountered the vio-. 
torious monarch, and boldly denounced the indignation of heaven against 
the oppressors of the earth; but the saint himself was oonfounded by the 
solemn asseveration of Alario that ho felt a secret preternatural impulse, 
which directed and oven compelled his march to the gates of Rome. He 
felt that his genius and his fortune were equal to the most arduous enter¬ 
prises j and the enthusiasm whioh he oommunioated to the Goths insensibly 
removed the popular and almost superstitious reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Roman name. His troops, animated by the hopes of 
spoil, followed the course of the Flaminian way, oooupied the unguarded 
passages of the Apennines, descended into the rich plains of Umbnaj and 
as they lay encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, might wantonly 
slaughter and devour the milk-white oxen whioh had been so long reserved 
fox* tlie use of Roman triumphs, A lofty situation, and a seasonable tempest 
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The inaopaaity of a weak and distraoted government may often assume 
the appearance ana produce the effects of a treasonable correspondence with 
the public enemy. If Alario himself had been introduced into the oounoil of 
Ravenna, he would probably have advised the same measures which were actu¬ 
ally pursued hv the ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths would have 
conspired, perhaps with some reluotanoe, to destroy the formidable adversary 
by whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he hod been twice overthrown, 
Their active and interested hatred laboriously accomplished the disgrace and 
rain of the groat Stilioho. The valour of Sonia, his fame in arms, and his 
personal or hereditary influence over the confederate barbarians oould 
rooommend him only to the friends of their oountry, who despised or 
detested the worthless characters of Turpilio, VaraneB, and Yigilantms. By 
the pressing instances of the new favourites, these generals, unworthy os 
they had shown themselves of the name of soldiers, were promoted to the 
command of the oavalry, of the infancy, and of the domestio troops. The 
Gothic prince would have subscribed with pleasure tlie ediot which tlio fanat¬ 
icism ox Olympius dictated to the simple and devout emperor. 

Honorius excluded all persons adverse to the Catholic church from holding 
any office in the state ; obstinately rejected the service of all those who dis¬ 
sented from his religion; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and 
most skilful offloers, who adhered to the pagan worship or who had imbibed 
the opinions of Arianiem. These measures, so advantageous to oil enemy, 
Alario would have approved, and might perhaps have suggested j but it may 
seem doubtful whether the barbarian would have promoted liis interest at 
the expense of the inhuman and absurd oruelty which was perpetrated by 
the direction or at least with the conmvanoe of tlie imperial ministers. Tlio 
foreign auxiliaries who had been attached to the person of Stilioho 
lamented his death ; but tlie desire of revenge was checked by a natural 
apprehension for the safety of their wives and children, who were detained 
as hostages in tlie strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited 
their most valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by a aoramon signal, 
the cities of Italy were polluted by the same horrid scenes of universal mas¬ 
sacre and pillage, which involved in promiscuous destruction the families and 
fortunes of tlie barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, which might 
have awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, they cast a look of inefig- 
natiou and hope towards the oamp of Alarm, and unanimously swore to pur¬ 
sue with just and implacable war the perfidious nation that had so basely 
violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of the ministers 
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famine were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, which were repeat¬ 
edly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, supported for some time the 
fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any human 
aid tempted them to accept the offers of a preternatural deliverance. Pom- 
peionus, prefect of the city, had been persuaded by the art or fanaticism of 
some Tuscan diviners that, by the mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, 
they could extract tlio lightning from the clouds, and point those celestial 
fires against the camp of the barbarians. The infporfcant secret was com¬ 
municated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome j and the successor of St. Peter 
is accused, perhaps without foundation, 
of preferring the safety of the republic to 
the rigid severity of the Christian wor¬ 
ship. But when the question was agitated 
in the senate; when it was proposed, as 
an essential condition, that those saon- 
fioes should be performed in the Capitol, 
bv the authority and in the presence of 
the magistrates; the majority of that re¬ 
spectable assembly, apprehensive either 
of the divine or of the imperial dis¬ 
pleasure, refused to join in an act which 
appeared almost equivalent to the public 
restoration of paganism. 

The last resource of the Romans was 
in the clemency, or at least in the mod¬ 
eration, of the king of the Goths. The 
senate, who in this emergency assumed 
the supremo powers of government, ap¬ 
pointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with tlio enemy. This important trust 
was delegated to Basilius, a senator, of 
Spanish extraction, and already conspicu¬ 
ous in the administration of provinces j 
and to Joaimea, the first tribune of the 
notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by 
his dexterity in business as well as by lus 
former intimacy with the Gothio prince. 

When they wore mtroduoed into his pres- 
enoe, they declared, perhaps in a more 

lofty style than became their abjeot condition, that the Romans were resolved 
to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war; and that it Alario refused 
them a fair and honourable oapitulation, he might sound hia trumpets and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, exeroised in srrns and ani¬ 
mated by despair. (t The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed, was the 
oonoiso reply of the barbarian; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied by 
a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an 
unwarlike populaoo, enervated by luxury before they were emaciated by fam¬ 
ine. Ho then condescended to fix the ransom which he would accept as the 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome: all the gold and silver m the city, 
whether it were the property of the state or of individuals; all the noli and 
precious movables; and all the slaves who could prove their title to the name 
of barbarians. The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, in a modest and 
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of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city of Narnia (Narni) j but 
the king of the Gotha, deapistug the ignoble prey, still advanced with un¬ 
abated vigour j and after he had passed through the stately arches adorned 
with the spoils of barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of 
Rome. 

By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who impatiently watched 
the moment of an assault, Alarm encompassed the walls, commanded the 
twelve principal gatCB, intercepted all communication with the adjacent 
country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which the 
Romans derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. 

The first emotions of the nobles and of the people were those of surprise 
and indignation that a vile barbarian should dare to insult the oapital of the 
world; but their arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune, ana their un¬ 
manly rage, instead or being direoted against an euemv in arms, was meanly 
exercised on a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the person of 
Serena, the Romans might have respected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, 
nay even the adoptive mother, of the reigning emperor; but they abhorred 
the widow of Stilioho, and they listened with oredulous passion to the tale 
of calumny which accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal corre¬ 
spondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated or overawed by the same 
popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any evidence of her guilt, pro¬ 
nounced the sentenoe of her death. 

Serena was ignominiously strangled, and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice did not immediately produce 
the retreat of the barbarians and the deliverance of the city. That unfor¬ 
tunate city gradually experienced the distress of se&roity, and at length the 
horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three pounds ot bread 
was reduoed to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; and the price of com Btill 
continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer citi¬ 
zens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of life, solioited the pre¬ 
carious charity of the rich j and for a while the publio misery was alleviated 
by the humanity of Lrota, the widow of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed 
her residence at Rome, and consecrated to the use of the indigent the 
princely revenue which she annually reoeived from the grateful successors 
of her husband. But these private and temporary donatives were insuffi¬ 
cient to appease the hunger of a numerous people 3 and the progress of 
famine invaded the marble palaces of the senators themselves. Tlio persons 
of both sexes who had been eduoated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury 
discovered how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature j ana 
lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver to obtain the coarse 
and soanty susfcenanoe which they would formerly have rejeoted with dis¬ 
dain. The food the most repugnant to souse or imagination, the aliments 
the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly 
devoured and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion 
was entertained that some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their 
fellow-creatures, whom they had secretly murdered; and even mothers (such 
was the horrid confhot of the two most powerful instmots implanted by 
nature in the human breast), even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh 
of their slaughtered infants. 

Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their houses, or 
in the streets, for want of sustenance; and as the publio sepulchres without 
the walls were in the power of the enemy, the stench which arose from so 
many putrid and unburied carcasses infeoted the air; and the nusenos of 
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iis they might seem inadequate to the state of his fortune. The barbarian 
still aspired to the rank of master-general of the armies of the West; he 
stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and money; and he chose the provinces 
of Dalmatia, Norionm, and Venetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, wliioh 
would have commanded the important communication between Italy and the 
Danube. If these modest terms should be reieoted Alario showed a disposi¬ 
tion to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content himself with 
the possession of Norioum, an exhausted and impoverished country perpet¬ 
ually exposed to the inroads of the barbarians of Germany, But the hopes 
of pence were disappointed by the weak obstinaoy or interested views of the 
minister Olympics. Without listening to the salutary remonstrances of 
the senate he dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct of & military 
escort, too numerous for a rotinue of honour and too feeble for an army of 
dofenae. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the imperial legions, were 
ordered to inarch from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country, which 
was occupied by the formidable myriads of the barbarians. These breve 
legionaries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly; 
tlioir general Viviens, with a hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of 
battle ; and one of tlio ambassadors, who could no longer claim the protec¬ 
tion of the law of nations, was obliged to purchase liis freedom with a 
ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alario, instead of resenting 
tins act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed his proposals of peace; 
and the second embassy of the Roman senate, which derived weight and 
dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the city, was guarded from 
the dangors of the road by a detachment of Gotliio soldiers. 

Olympius might have continued to insult the just resentment of a people 
who loudly aoeused him aB the author of the public calamities; but his power 
wos undermined by the secret intrigues of the palaoe. The favourite 
eunuchs transferred the government of Honorina and the empire to J'oyius, 
the prrotorian profoot ; an unworthy Borvout, who did not atone, by the 
merit of personal attachment, for the errors and misfortunes of his adminis¬ 
tration, The exile or escape of the guilty Olympius reserved him for more 
vioissitudes of fortune; he experienced the adventures of an obscure and 
wandering lifoj he again rose to power; befell a second time into disgraoe ; 
his ears wore out off; ho expired under the lash; and his ignominious death 
afforded a grateful spectacle to the friends of Stiliaho, After the removal 
of Olympius, whose oharaoter was deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, 
tlio pagans and heretios wore delivered from the impolitic proscription 
wliioh excluded them from the dignities of the state. The brave Gennerid, 
a soldier of barbarian origin, who BtiU adhered to the worship of his ances¬ 
tors, had boon obliged to lay aside the military belt 5 and though he was 
repeatedly assured by the emperor himself that laws were not made for per-, 
sons of his rank or merit, ho refusod to aocept any partial dispensation, and 
porsevered in honourable disgraoe till he hod extorted a general act of justice 
from the distress of the Roman government. The oonduot of Gennerid, m 
the important station to which he was promoted or restored of maatei>gen- 
eral of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Norioum, and Ratio, seemed to revive the dis¬ 
cipline and spirit of the republic. Prom a life of idleness 1 and want, Ins 
troops wore soon habituated to severe exercise and plentiful subsistence; 
and his private generosity often supplied the rewards which were denied by 
the a varied or poverty of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, 
formidable to the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illyrian 
frontier; and his vigilant oore assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
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suppliant tone: “ If such, 0 king ! are your demands, what do you intend to 
leave us ? ’* 41 Your lives,” replied the naughty oonqueror. 

They trembled and retired. Yet before they retired, a short suspension 
of arms was granted, wliioh allowed some time for a more temperate negotia¬ 
tion. The stern features of Alario were insensibly relaxed j he abated much 
of the rigour of his terms \ and at length consented to raise the Biege on the 
immediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
of silver, ot four thousand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet 
doth, and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper. But the pubho treas¬ 
ury was exhausted 5 the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the 
provinces were intercepted by the calamities of war; the gold and geius had 
been exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest sustenance j the hoards of 
secret wealth were still concealed by the obstinaoy of avarice; and some re¬ 
mains of consecrated spoils afforded the only resource that could avert the 
impending ruin of the oity. 

As soon ns the Homans had satisfied the rapaoious demands of Alario 
they were restored in some measure to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. 
Several of the gates were oautiously openea; the importation of provi¬ 
sions from the river, and the adjacent country, was no longer obstructed 
by the Gotbs j the citizens resorted in crowds to the free market, which 
was held during three days in the suburbs j and while the morohanta 
who undertook this gainful trade made a considerable profit, the future 
subsistence of the oity was secured by the ample magazines whioli were 
deposited in the public and private granaries. A more regular discipline 
than could hove been expected was maintained in the camp of Alario j and 
the wise barbarian justified his regard for the faith of treaties by the iust 
severity with which ho chastised a party of licentious Goths who had insulted 
some Roman oitizens on the road to OBtia. His army, enriched by the con¬ 
tributions of the capital, slowly aclvanoed into the fair and fruitful province 
of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish Ins winter quarters; and the 
Gothic standard became the refuge of forty thousand barbarian slaves, who 
had broken their chains, and aspired, under the command of tlieir great 
deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel servitude. 
About the same time he received a more honourable reinforcement of Goths 
and Huns, whom Atawulf the brother of his wife, had oonduoted, at hiB 
pressing invitation, from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, and 
Who had cut their way, with some difficulty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of the imperial troops. A victorious leader, who united the daring 
spirit of a barbarian with the art and discipline of a Roman general, was at 
the head of a hundred thousand fighting men j and Italy pronounced with 
terror and respect the formidable name ox Alario. 

At the distanoe of fifteen oenturies we may be satisfied with relating 
tlie military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, without presuming to inves¬ 
tigate the motives of their political oonduot. 

In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alario was oonsoious perhaps 
of some seoret weakness, some internal dereot j or perhaps the moderation 
whioh he displayed was intended only to deceive and disarm the easy cre¬ 
dulity of the ministers of Hononus. The king of the Goths repoaledly de¬ 
clared that it was his desire to be considered as the friend of peaoe and of 
the Homans. Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent ambassadors 
to the oourt of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages and the conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty; and the proposals, whioh he more dearly expressed dur¬ 
ing the course of the negotiations, could only inspire a doubt of his sincerity 
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mdeod by the wisdom of Honorius but by the prudence or humanity of the 
Gofcluo king; who employed a milder, though not less effectual, method of 
oonqueat, Instead of assaulting the capital, he successfully directed Ms 
efforts against the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and moat stupendous 
works of Roman magnifloence. The accidents to which the precarious 
subsistence of the oity was continually exposed in a winter navigation and 
an open road had suggested to the genius of the first Crasar the useful 
design wluoh was executed under the reign of Claudius. The artificial 
moles which formed the narrow entrance advanced far into the sea, and 
firmly repelled the fury of the waves j while the largest vessels securely 
rode at anchor within three deep and capacious basing which received the 
northern branoh of 
the Tiber, about 
two miles from the 
anoient colony of 
Ostia. The Roman 
port insensibly 
swelled to the size 
of an episcopal oity, 
whore the corn of 
Africa was depos¬ 
ited in spacious 
granaries for the 
use of the oapitol. 

As soon as Alarm 
wsb in posBCBsion 
of that important 
place, he summoned 
thq oity to surren¬ 
der at discretion; 
and hiB demands 
were enforced by 
the positive decla¬ 
ration that a re¬ 
fusal, or oven a 
delay, should be in¬ 
stantly followed by 
the destruction of Hums or tjib TnnrMPHAr. Aroh or Obubdb 

tlio magazines on 

which the life of the Roman people depended, The clamours of that people 
and the terror of famine subdued the pnde of the senate; they listened with¬ 
out reluctance to the proposal of placing a new emperor on the throne of the 
unworthy Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothio conqueror beBtowed 
the purple on Attains, prefect of the city. The grateful monarch immedi¬ 
ately acknowledged his proteotor as master-generaL of the armies of the West; 
Atawulf, with tfi© rank of count of the domestios, obtained the custody of 
tlio person of Attains; and the two hostile notions seemed to be united in the 
closest bands of friendship and alliance. 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new emperor of the 
Romans, eneompassed on every side by tne Gothic aims, was oonduoted in 
tumultuous procession to the palace of Augustus and Trajan. After he 
had distributed the civil and military dignities among his favourites and 
followers, Attalus convened an assembly of the senate; before whom, in a 
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ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, attended by suoli 
a convoy of provisions and such a numerous train of sheep and oxen as 
might hayo been sufficient, not only for the m&roh of an army but for the 
settlement of a colony. 

But the oourt and oounoils of Honorius still remained a scene of weak¬ 
ness and distraotion, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the prefect 
Jovius, the guards rose in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two 
generals and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, under a perfidious 
promise of safety, were sent on shipboard and privately exeouted j while the 
favour of the eunuohs procured them a mild and secure exile at Mediolanum 
and Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the barbarian Allobioh 
succeeded to the command of the bedchamber and of the guards j and the 
mutual jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the cause of their mutual 
destruction. By the insolent order of the oount of the domoBtoicB, the great 
chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks, before the eyes 
of the astonished emperor; and the subsequent assassination of Allobioh, 
in the midst of a public prooession, is the only ciroumstanoe of his life in 
which Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of oourage or resentment. 

Yet before they fell, Eusebius and Allobioh contributed their part to 
the ruin of the empire by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, 
from a selfish and perhaps a criminal motive, had negotiated with Alaric, 
m a personal interview under the walls of Ariminum. During the absence 
of Joviub, the emperor was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible 
dignity, such as neither his situation nor his character oould enable him to 
supports and a letter, signed with the name of Honorius, was immediately 
despatched to the pres tor ion prefect, granting him a free permission to 
dispose of the publio money, but sternly refusing to prostitute the military 
honours of Rome to the proud demands of a barbarian. This letter was im¬ 
prudently communicated to Alarm himself; and the Goth, who in the whole 
transaction had behaved with temper and deoenoy, expressed, in the most 
outrageous language, his lively sbuso of the insult so wantonly offered to 
Mb parson and to his nation. The conference of Ariminum was hastily 
interrupted} and the prefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was com¬ 
pelled to adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the 
court. By his advice and example, the principal offloers of the state and 
army weie obliged to swear that without listening, in any oiroumstanoes, 
to any conditions of peace, they would still persevere in perpetual and 
implacable war against the enemy of the republic. This rasli engagement 
opposed an insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The ministers had 
Bwora by the sacred head of the emperor lumsolf the most inviolable of 
oaths. 


HONORIUS RETIRES TO RAVENNA J ATTALUS NAMED EMPEROR 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, the soourity 
of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, almost 
without defence, to the resentment of Alario. Yet such was the moderation 
whioh he still preserved or affected, that, iib he moved with his army along 
the Flaminian way, he successively despatched the bishops of the towns of 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peaoe, and to conjure the emperor that ho 
would save the oity and its inhabitants from hostile fire and the sword of 
the barbarians. These impending calamities were however avorled, not 
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and slam; and the aotive zeal of Heroclian maintained his own allegiance, 
and that of hie people. The faithful count of Africa transmitted a large 
sum of money, which fixed the attachment of the imperial guards ; and his 
vigilanoe in preventing the exportation of corn and oil, introduced famine, 
tumult, and discontent into the walls of Borne. 


ATT ALUS DEPOSED ; EOJIE BACKED BY ALAMO 

The failure of the African expedition was the source of mutual complaint 
and recrimination in the party of Attalus j and the mind of hie protector was 
insensibly alienated from the interest of a prinoe, who wanted spirit to com¬ 
mand or dooility to obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted, 
without the knowledge, or against the advice, of Alario j and the obstinate 
refusal of the senate, to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five 
hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and distrustful temper, which, in their 
situation, was neither generous nor prudent. The resentment of the Gothic 
king was exasperated by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised to 
tlio rank of patrician, and who afterward excused his double perfidy try de¬ 
claring, without a blush, that he had only Beamed to abandon the service of 
Honorius, more ©ffeotually to rum the cause of the usurper. In a large plain 
near Arimimwn, and in the presence of an innumerable multitude of Homans 
and barbarians, the wretohed Attalus was publicly despoiled of the diadem 
and purple 5 and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alario, os the pledge 
of peace and friendship, to the sou 01 Theodosius. 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle to the conclu¬ 
sion of the penoo j and Alarm advanced within three miles of Ravenna, to 
press the irresolution of the imperial ministers, whose insoienoe soon returned 
with the return of fortune. Ilia indignation was kindled by the report that 
a rival chieftain, that Sarus, tho personal enemy of Atawult and the heredi¬ 
tary foe of the house of Haiti, had been received into tho palnoe. At the head 
of three hundred followers, that fearless barbarian immediately sallied from 
the gates of Ravenna j surprised, and out in pieces, a considerable body of 
Goths; re-entered the city in triumph ; and was permitted to insult lue 
adversary, by the voice ot a herald, who publicly declared that the guilt 
of Alario hod forever excluded him from the friendship and alhanoe of the 
emperor. 

The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated a third 
time by tho calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer 
dissembled ins appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under 
tho walls of tho capital j and tho trembling senate, without any hope of 
relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of tlieir oountry. 
But they were unable to guard against the Beoret conspiracy of their Blaves 
and domestics 5 who, either from birth or interest, wore attached to the 
cause of the enemy. At the hour of midnight, the Salariangute was silen tly 
opened, and tho inhabitants Were awakened by the tremendous sound of JJie 
Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three yean after the fou ndation 
of Rome, the imperial city, which had subdued and civilised so cousiaemhlo 
a part of mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Ger¬ 
many and Scythia. _,, . . . . « a 

The proclamation of Alario, when he forced his entrance into a vanquished 
oifcy, discovered some regard for the laws of humanity and religion. He 
encouraged his troops boldly to adze the rewards of valour and to enrich 
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formal and florid speech, lie asserted Ms resolution of restoring the majesty 
of the republic and of uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt ana 
the East, which had onoe acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such 
extravagant promises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just contempt 
fox the character of an un warlike usurper, whose elevation was the deepest 
and most ignominious wound which the republic had yet sustained from the 
insolence of Hie barbarians. But the populaoe, with thebe usual levity, 
applauded the change of masters. The publio discontent was favourable to 
the rival of Honorius j and the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting 
edicts, expected some degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from 
a prince who, in. his native oountry of Ionia, had been educated in the 
pagan superstition, and who had since received the sacrament of baptism 
from the hands of an Allan bishop. 

The first days of the reign of Attalus were fair and prosperous, An 
officer of confidence was sent with an inoonsidemhle body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa j the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror 
of the Gothic powers} the city of Bononia made a vigorous and effectual 
resiatanoe ; the people of Mediolanum, dissatisfied perhaps with the absenoo 
of Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of the Roman senate. 
At the head of a formidable army, Alario conducted his royal captive almost 
to tlie gates of Ravenna ; and a solemn embassy of the principal ministers, 
of Jovrns, the prrotorian prefect, of Valens, master of the cavalry and 
infantry, of the quroafcoi* Potamius, and of Julian, the first of the notaries, 
was introduced with martial pomp into the Gothic camp. In the name of 
their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the lawful election of his 
competitor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and the West between the two 
emperors. Their proposals were rejected with disdain; and the refusal whs 
aggravated by the insulting clemency of Attalus, who condescended to 
promise that, if I-Ionorius would instantly resign the purple, he should be 
permitted to pass the remainder of liis hfe in the peaoeful exile of some 
remote island. So desperate, indeed, did the situation of the son of Theo¬ 
dosius appear to those who were the best acquainted with his strength and 
resources, that Jovius andValena, his minister and liis general, betrayed 
their trust, infamously deserted the sinking oause of their benefactor, and 
devoted then* treacherous allegiance to the service of his more fortunate 
rival. Astonished by suoh examples of domestic treason, Honorius trembled 
at the approaoh of every servant, at the arrival of every messenger. lie 
dreaded the secret enemies who might lurk m Ins capital, his polaoe, his bed¬ 
chamber 5 and some slupa lay ready in the harbour of Ravenna to transport 
the abdicated monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, tlie emperor 
of the East. 

But there is a providence (suoh at least was the opinion of the historian 
Procopius) that watches over innoopnoe and folly j and the pretensions of 
Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably be disputed. At tlie 
moment when his despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, medi¬ 
tated a shameful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand veterans 
unexpectedly landed iu the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, 
whose fidelity had not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he com¬ 
mitted tlie walls and gates of the city; and the slumbers of tlie emperor 
were no longer disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and internal 
danger. The favourable intelligence which was received from Africa, sud¬ 
denly changed tlie opinions of men, and the state of public affairs. The 
troops and officers, whom Attalus had sent into that province, were defeated 
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revenge of forty thousand slaves -was exercised without pity or remorse : and 
the ignominious lashes which they had formerly received were washed away 
in the blood of the guilty or obnoxious families. The matrons and virgins 
of Home were exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chas¬ 
tity, then death itself; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an example 
of female virtue for tho admiration of future ages. * 

A Roman lady, of singular beauty and orthodox faith, had excited the 
impatient desires of a young Goth, who, according to the sagacious remark 
of Sozomen, was attached to the Alton heresy. Exasperated hy her obsti¬ 
nate resistance he drew his sword, and with the anger of a lover slightly 
wounded her nook. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave hia re¬ 
sentment and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from liis unavailing 
efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the Yatiean, and 
gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the church, on condition that they 
should restore her inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such instances of 
courage and generosity were not extremely common. The brutal soldiers 
satisfied their sonsual appetites without consulting either the inclination 
or the duties of their female captives} and a nice question of casuistry was 
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seriously agitated, whether those tender victims, who hod inflexibly refused 
their consent to the violation which they sustained, had lost by their mis¬ 
fortune tho glorious crown of virginity ? There were other losses indeed of 
a more substantial kind, and more general oonoem. It cannot be presumed 
that all tho barbarians wore at all times capable of perpetrating Buoh amor¬ 
ous outrages j and the want of youth, ot beauty, or ohostity, protected the 
greatest part of the Roman women from the danger of a rape. But avarice 
is an insatiate and universal passion; since the enjoyment of almost every 
objeot that can afford pleasure to the different tastes and tempers of man¬ 
kind, may bo procured by the possession of wealth. 

In the pillage of Rome, a just preforeuoe was given to gold and jewels, 
which contain tho greatest value in the smelliest compass and weight; hut 
after those portable riches had been removed by the more diligent robbers, 
the palaoos of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly furni¬ 
ture. Tho sideboards of massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of sillc 
and purple, were irregularly pilea in the wagons that always followed the 
march of a Gothio an’iny. The most exquisite works of art were roughly 
hnndlod, or wantonly destroyed; many a statue was melted for the sake of 
the precious materials j aucl many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments hy the stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of 
riches Borved only to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious barbarians, who 
proceeded by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from their prisoners 
ii. - w . —vot. vx. 2o 
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themselves with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people j but he 
exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the unresisting citi¬ 
zens, and to respeot the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, os 
holy and inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst fixe horrors of a nocturnal tumult, 
several of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a reoent conversion; 
and some instances of their uncommon piety and moderation are related, 
and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers. 

While the barbarians roamed through the city in quest of prey, the hum¬ 
ble dwollmg of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the 
altar, was forced open bv one of the powerful Goths. He immediately 
demanded, though in civil language, all the gold and silver in her posses¬ 
sion , and was astonished at the readiness with which she conducted him to 
a splendid hoard of massy plate, of the riohest materials and the most curi¬ 
ous workmanship. The barbarian viewed with wonder and delight tliis valua¬ 
ble acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, addressed to 
him in the following words: “ These,” said she, “ are the oonseorated vessels 
belonging to St. Peter; if you presume to touch them, tho sacrilegious deed 
will remain on your oonsoienoe. For my part, I dare not keep what I am 
unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck with reverential awe, de¬ 
spatched a messenger to inform the king of the treasure which he had discov¬ 
ered j and received a peremptory order from Alario, that all tho oonseorated 
plate and ornaments Bnonld be transported, without damage or delay, to the 
church of the Apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinai Hill, to 
the distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, moroh- 
ing in order of battle through the principal streets, protected, with glittering 
arms, the long train of their devout companions, who bore aloft on their 
heads the sacred vessels of' gold and silver ; and the martial shouts of the 
barborianB were mingled with the sotmd of religions psalmody. From all 
the adjacent houses a crowd of Christiana hastened to join this edifying 
procession; and a multitude of fugitives, without distinction of ago or rank, 
or even of sect, had tho good fortune to escape to tho secure and hospitable 
sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned work. Concerning the City oi God, 
was professedly composed by St. Augustine to justify the ways of Providence 
in the destruction of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, with peculiar 
satisfaction, this memorable triumph of Christ; and insults his adversaries 
by challenging them to produce some similar example, of a town taken by 
storm, in which the fabulous gode of antiquity had been able to protect either 
themselves or their deluded votaries. 

In the sack of Rome Borne rare and extraordinary examples of barbarian 
virtue have been deservedly applauded. But the holy preoiuots of tho Vati¬ 
can and the Apostoho churches oould reoeive a very small proportion of the 
Roman people; many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns, who 
served under the standard of Alario, were strangers to the name, or at least 
to the faith, of Christ j and we may suspect, without any breach of charity or 
oandour, that in the hour of savage license, when every passion was inflamed 
and every'restraint was removed, the preoepts of the gospel seldom influenced 
the behaviour of the Gothio Christians. The writers the best disposed to 
exaggerate their olemenoy, have freely confessed that a oraol slaughter was 
made of the Romans j and that the streets of the oity were filled with dead 
bodies, whioh remained without burial during the general consternation. 
The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted into fury; and when¬ 
ever the barbarians were provoked by opposition, they extended the promis¬ 
cuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The private 
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by the remembrance of their past fortune. This awful catastrophe of Rome 
filled the astonished empire with grief and terror. So interesting a contrast 
of greatness and ruin disposed tire fond credulity of the people to deplore, 
and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of oities. The cl&rgy, 
who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors of oriental prophecy, were 
sometimes tempted to confound the destruction of the capital and the dis¬ 
solution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreoiate the 
advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present times. Yet, when the 
first emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the real dam¬ 
age, the more learned and judicious contemporaries weie forced to confess 
that infant Romo had formerly reocived more essential injury from the 
Gauls, than, she had now sustained from the GothB in her declining age. 
The experience of eleven centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much 
more singular parallel j and to affirm with conndenoe that the ravages of 
the barbarians, whom Alario had led from the banks of the Danube, were 
less destructive than tlio hostilities exorcised by the troops of Charles Y, a 
Catholic prince, who styled himself emperor of the Romans. 

The Goths evacuated the oity at the end of six days, but Rome remained 
above nine months in the possession of the imperialists; and every hour was 
stained by some atrocious not of cruelty, lust, and rapino. The authority of 
Alario preserved some order and moderation among the ferocious multitude, 
but in the lator capture under Charles V, the commander, the oonstable of 
Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack on the walls, and the death of 
the general removed every restraint of discipline from an army whioh con¬ 
sisted of three independent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Ger¬ 
mans. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the manners of Italy 
exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity of mankind. They uAited 
tlio sanguinary crimes that prevail m an unsettled state of sooiety, with the 
polished vioos which spring from tlio abuse of art and luxury] ancl the loose 
adventurers, who lind violated every prejudice of patriotism and superstition, 
to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, muBfc deserve to he considered as 
the most profligate of the Italians. At the same ora, tlio Spaniards were the 
terror both of the Old and Now World; but their high-spirited valour was 
disgraced by gloomy prido, rapaoious avarioe, and unrelenting cruelty. Inde¬ 
fatigable in the pursuit of fame and riolies, they had improved, by repeated 
praotioe, the most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their pris¬ 
oners; many of the Castilians who pillaged Rome were familiars of the holy 
inquisition; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from the oon- 
quost of Mexico. The Germans wore loss corrupt than the Italians, less oruel 
than the Spaniards j and the rustio or even sitvRge ospect of those Tramon¬ 
tane warriors, often disguised a simple and merciful disposition. But they 
had imbibed, in tlio first fervour of the Reformation, the spirit as well as the 
principles of Luther. It was their favourite amusement to insult or destroy 
the oonsoomled objects of Catholic superstition: they indulged, without pity 
or remorse, a devout hatred against the clergy of every denomination ana 
degree, who form so considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern Rome; 
and their fanatic sceal might aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to 
purify, with blood and fire, the abominations of the spiritual Babylon. 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on the sixth 
day, might be the result of prudence; but it was not surely the effect of 
fear. At the head of an army, enoumbered with rich and weighty spoils, 
their intrepid leader advanced along the Appian Way into the southern 
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the confession of hidden, treasure. Visible splendour and expense were 
alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune 5 the appearance of poverty was 
imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; and the obstinacy of some misers, 
who endured the most oruel torments before they would disoover the seoret 
object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who expired 
under the lash for refusing to reveal then* imaginary treasures. 

The edifices of Rome, though the damage has been much exaggerated, 
received some injury from the violence of the Goths. At their entrance 
through the Salanan Gate they fired the adjaoent houses to guide their 
maroh, and to distraot the attention of the citizens; the flames, which en¬ 
countered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many private 
and public buildings; and the ruins of the palace of Sallust remained in the 
age of Justinian a stately monument of the Gothic conflagration. Yet a 
contemporary historian has observed that fire could scarooly oousumo the 
enormous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of man was insufficient 
to subvert the foundations of anoieut structures. Some truth may possibly 
be oonoealed m his devout assertion, that the wrath of heaven supplied tlio 
imperfections of hostile rage; and that the proud Forum of Rome, deoorated 
with the statues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled m tlio dust by the 
stroke of lightning. 

Whatever might be the numbers of equestrian or plebeian rank who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently affirmed that only one 
senator lost lus life by the sword of the enemy. But it was not easy to 
compute the multitudes who, from ail honourable Btation and n prosperous 
fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of oaptives and 
exiles. As the barbarians had more occasion for money than for slaves, they 
fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their indigent prisoners; and the 
ransom wbb often paid by the benevolence of their friends or the charity of 
strangers. The oaptives who were regularly sold, either in open market or 
by private contract, would have legally regamed tlieir native freedom, which 
it was impossible for a citizen to lose or to alienate. But as it was soon dis¬ 
covered that the viudioation of their liberty would endanger their lives; 
and that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to 
murder their useless prisoners; the civil jurisprudence had been already 
qualified by a wise regulation that they should be obliged to servo the mod¬ 
erate term of five years, till they had discharged by their labour the prioe 
of their redemption. The nations who invaded the Roman Empire had 
driven before them into Italy whole troops of hungry and affrighted pro¬ 
vincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. Tlie calamities of 
Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most 
seom*o, the most distant places of refuge. While the Gothio cavalry spread 
terror and desolation along the sea coast of Campania and Tuscany, tlio littlo 
island of Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the Argontariou 
promontory, repulsed or eluded tlieir hostile attempts; and at so small a 
distance from Rome great numbers of citizens were securely oonoealed 111 
the thick woods of that sequestered spot. The ample patrimonies which 
many senatorian families possessed in Afrioa invited them, if they had time 
and prudence to escape from the ruin of their country, to ombraoo the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The Italian fugitives were dispersed 
through the provmocs, along the conBt of Egypt and Asia, as far as 
Constantinople and Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlehem, the solitary 
residence of St. Jerome and his female converts, was crowded with illustri¬ 
ous beggars of either sex and every age, who excited the public 00111 passion 
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attacked, might perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the 
government of Honorius, the articles of the treaty, ot the secret instructions 
of the oourfc, might sometimes bo alleged in favour of the seeming usurpations 
of Afcawulr j and the guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of hostility 
might always be imputed, with on appearance of truth, to the ungovernable 
spirit of a barbarian host, impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury of 
Italy had been less offootual to soften the temper, than to relax the courage, 
of the Goths i and they had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and 
institutions, of civilised society. 

The professions of Atnwulf were probably sincere, and his attachment to 
the cause of the republic was scoured by the ascendant which a Roman pnu- 
oess had aoquired over the heart and understanding of the barbarian kmg. 
Placidia, the dauglitor of the groat Theodosius, and of Galla his seoond wifi, 
had rooeived a royal oduoation in the palaoe of Constantinople. The mai- 
riage of Atawulf and Plaoidia was consummated before the Goths retired 
from Italy j and the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of their nuptials 
was afterwards celebrated in the house of Ingenuus, one of the most illus¬ 
trious oiti'zone of Narbo Martius in Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned 
like a Roman empress, was placed on a throne of state; and the king of the 
Goths, who assumed, on this oooasion, the Roman habit, contented himself 
with a loss honourable seat by her side ( 414 ), 

Aftor the deliveranoe of Italy from tbe oppression of the Goths, some 
seoret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the palace, to heal 
the wounds of that afflicted country. By a wise and humane regulation, the 
eight provinces which had been the most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscany, 
Pioonum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Luoania, obtained an 
indulgence of five years; the ordinary tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and 
even that fifth was destined to restore and support the useful institution of 
the public posts. By another law the lands which had been left without in¬ 
habitants or cultivation, were granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the 
neighbours who should oooupy, or the BtrangerB who Bhould Bolioit them* 
and the new possessors wore scoured against the future claims of the fugitive 
proprietors, About the same time a general amnesty was published in the 
name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary 
offences, which had beon committed by his unhappy subjects during the term 
of the public disorder and calamity. 

A decont and respectful attention was paid to the restoration of the capi¬ 
tal j the citizens wore enoouraged to rebuild the edifloes whioh had been de¬ 
stroyed or damaged by hostile fire j and extraordinary supplies of oom were 
imported from the coast of Afrioa. The orowds that so lately fled before tbe 
sword of the barbarians, wore soon recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleas¬ 
ure j and Albinus, profoot of Rome, informed the court that in a single day he 
had taken ail aooount of the arrival of fourteen thousand strangers. In less 
than seven years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion wore almost obliterated, 
and the oity appeared to resume its former splendour and tranquillity. 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of a hostile 
armament from the country which afforded the daily subsistence of the Roman 
people. Ileraolian, oount of Africa, who, under the most diffloult and distress¬ 
ful ciroumBfcanoes, had supported with active loyalty the cause of Honorius, 
was tempted, in the year oi his consulship, to assume the oharaoter of a rebel 
and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa were immediately filled with 
the naval forces at the bend of whioh he prepared to invade Italy i and his 
fleet, when it east Anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, indeed surpassed the 
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provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and 
contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. 


DEATH OF ALABIO j SUCCESSION OF ATAWUXff 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches ware the objeot of Alone, he pur¬ 
sued that objeot with an indefatigable ardour which oould neither be quelled 
by adversity nor satiated by success. No sooner had he reached the extreme 
land of Italy, than he was attracted by the neighbouring prospect of a fertile 
and peaoeful island. Yet even the possession of Sioily he considered only as 
an intermediate stop to the important expedition which he already meditated 
against the continent of Africa. The straits of Rhegium and Messina are 
twelve miles in length, and, in the narrowest passage, about one mile and a 
half brood; and the fabulous monsters of the deep, the rooks of Saylla and 
the whirlpool of Chary Mis, oould terrify none but the most timid and un¬ 
skilful mariners. Yet as soon as the first division of the Goths had embarked, 
a sudden tempest arose, which Bunk or scattered many of the transports; 
their courage was daunted by the terrors of a new element; and the wholo 
design was defeated by the premature death of Alano, whioli fixed, after a 
short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. 

The brave Atawulf, the brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, was 
unanimously eleotod to suooeed to his throne. The oliaraoter and political 
system of the new king of the Goths may be best understood from liis con¬ 
versation with an illustrious citizen of Narbo Martius, who afterwards, in a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerome, in the presence of the 
historian Orosius. M In the full confidence of valour and victory, I once 
aspired,” said Atawulf, “ to change the face of the universe; to obliterate the 
name of Rome ; to erect on its rums the dominion of the Goths 5 and to ac¬ 
quire, like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder of anew empire. By 
repeated experiments, I was gradually convinced that laws are essentially 
necessary to maintain and regulate a well-constituted state, and that the 
fleroe untractablo humour of the Goths was incapable of boaring the salutary 
yoke of laws and oivil government. From that moment I proposed to myself 
a different objeot of glory and ambition; and it is now my sincere wish, that 
the gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the merit of a stranger, who 
employed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to restore and maintain, 
the prosperity of the Roman Empire.” With these paoific views, the suc¬ 
cessor of Alaric suspended the operations of war, and seriously negotiated 
with the imperial oourfc a treaty of friendship and alliance. It was the inter¬ 
est of the ministers of Ilonorius, who were now released from the obligation 
of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable weight of the 
Gothic powers; and they readily accepted their service against the tyrants 
and barbarians who infested the provinces beyond flic Alps. Atawulf, 
assuming the oharacter of the Roman general, directed his march from the 
extremity of Campania to the southern province of Gaul. Ilia troops, either 
by force or agreement, occupied the cities of Narbo Martius, Tolosa (Tou¬ 
louse), and Burdigala (Bordeaux); and though they were repulsed by Count 
Boniiaoius from the walls of Masailia, they soon extended tlioir quarters from 
the Mediterranean to the ocean. The oppressed provincials might exclaim, 
that the miserable remnant, which the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished 
by their pretended allies ; yet some specious colours wore not wanting to 
palliate or justify the violence of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they 
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The name of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished 
the oontendina parties of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned ChTown 
troops, esoapacl to the confines of Spain, and rescued his name from obliv- 

his tT 1UCh - *f pp0ftr0d t0 Bnimafce tort moments of 

his life. In the middle of the night, a great body of his perfidious soldiers 

surrounded and attacked hie hoiiae, which lie had strongly barricaded. His 
wife, a vaiiaiit friend of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, 
were still attached to hw person j and he used, with so much skill and reso. 
lution, a largo magazine of darts and arrows, that above three hundred of 
the assailants lost their lives m the attempt. His slaves, when all the mis¬ 
sile weapons wore spent, fled at the dawn of day; and Gerontius, if he had 

« l0 ^l« GG H^ 11 ^ 00n ] ll gnl tenderness, might have imitated their ex¬ 

ample, till the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, applied fire 
on all Hides to the house. In this fatal extremity he complied with the 
request of Ins barbarian friend, and out off ins head. The wife of Gerontius 
who conjured him not to abandon her to a life of misery and disgrace 
eagerly presented her neck to his sword j and the tragic scene waTtermil 
natod by the death of the count himself, who, after three ineffectual strokes 
drew a abort dagger, and sheathed it in his heart. 1 The unprotected Maxi¬ 
mus, whom he had invested with the purple, was indebted for Ms life to the 
contempt that woe entertained of his power and abilities. The caprioe of 
the barbarians who ravaged Spain, onoe more seated this imperial phantom 
on the throne ; but they soon resigned him to the justioe of Honoiius; and 
tho tyrant Maximus, after he had been shown to the people of Ravenna and 
of Home, was publicly executed. 

The general, OonBtftiifciua was his name, who raised by his approach the 
siago of Arles anudissipated the troops of Gerontius, was bora a Roman 5 and 
this remarkable distinction is strongly expressive of the deoay of military 
spirit among the subjects of the empire. The strength and majesty which 
woro conspicuous in the person of that general marked him, in the popu¬ 
lar opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, wliioh he afterwards 
ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging : nor would he sometimes disdain, in the license of 
convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes themselves in the exercises 
of thoir ridioulous profession. But when the trumpet summoned him to 
arms; whan h® mounted his horso, and bending down (for snob was Ms 
singular practice) almost upon the neolr, fiercely rolled his large animated 
oyos round the field, Goustantius then struck terror into Ms foes, and inspired 
his soldiers with tho assuranoo of viotory. He hod reoeived from the court 
of Ravenna the important commission of extirpating rebellion in the prov¬ 
inces of the West 5 and the pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying 
a short and anxious respite, was again besieged in Ms oapital by the arms of 
a more formidable enemy. Yet this intervM allowed time for a suooessful 
negotiation with tho Franks and Alamanni 5 and his ambassador, Edobic, 
soon returned, at the head of an army, to disturb the operations of the siege 
of Arles. 

The Roman general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, 
and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone and to meet the barbarians. 
His measures were eonduofeed with so much skill and secrecy, that while they 
engaged tho infantry of Constantius in the front, they were suddenly attacked, 


1 Tho pralaea vrhloli Sozomen lias bOBtowed on this act of despair, appear strange and scan, 
dftlona In U10 mouth of fin eoolealnatloal historian, Us observes that the wife pf Gerontius was a 
ChrjBtiiui, and that her death was worthy of her religion and of Immortal fame. 
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fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the vessels, including the royal galley 
and the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incredible number of thirty - 
two hundred. 

Yet with Audi an armament, whioh might have subverted or restored the 
greatest empire of the earth, the African usurper made a very faint and feeble 
impression on the provinces of his rival. As he marohed from the port, along 
the road whioh lends to the gates of Rome, he was encountered, terrified, ana 
routed, by one of the imperial captains; and the lord of this mighty host, 
deserting hia fortune ana his fiiendB, ignominiously fled with a single ship. 
When Heraoliau landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found that the whole 
province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. 
The rebel was beheaded in the anoient temple of Memory; his oonsulshm was 
abolished, and the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding the moderate 
sum of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the bravo Constantins, 
who had already defended the throne whioh he afterwards shored with liis feeble 
sovereign. Hon onus viewed with supine indifference the calamities of Rome 
and Italy, but the rebellious attempts of Attolus and Heraolian against his 
personal safety awakened for a moment the torpid instinct of his nature. 
He was probably ignorant of the causes and events whioh preserved him 
from these impending dangers; and os Italy was no longer invaded by any 
foreign or domestic enemies, lie peaceably existed in the palace of Ravenna, 
while the tyrants beyond the Alps were repeatedly vanquished in the name, 
and by the lieutenants, of the Bon of Theodosius. 

CONSTANTINE AND GERONTIUS J OONBTANTIUB 

The usurpation of Constantine, who reoeived the purple from the legions 
of Britain, had been suoeeBBful; and seemed to be seoure. His title was ac¬ 
knowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Heroules; and, m 
the midst of the public disorder, be shared the dominion and the plunder of 
Gaul and Spain with the tribes of barbarians, whose destructive progress was 
no longer cheoked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of the 
kinsmen of I-Iouoriua, he extorted from the court of Ravenna, with which ho 
Beoretly corresponded, the ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine 
engaged himBelf, by a Bolemn promise, to deliver Italy from the Goths; 
advanced as far as the banks of the Po ; ancl after alarming, rather than 
assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, to 
celebrate, with intemperate luxury, hiB vain and ostentatious triumph. 
But this transient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt 
of Count Gerontius, the bravest of Ins generals, who, during the absence of 
his son Constans, a prince already invested with the imperiul purple, had 
been left to oommand in the provinces of Spam. 

For some reason, of wlncli we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assum¬ 
ing the diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, who fixed his 
residence at Tarraco (Tarragona), while the active count pressed forwards 
through the Pyrenees, to surprise the two emperors, Constantine and Oon- 
stans, before they oould prepare for their defence. The son was made prisoner 
at Vienna, and immediately put to death; and the unfortunate youth had 
soaroely leisure to deplore the elevation of his family, which had tempted 
or compelled him sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful obscurity of the 
monastio life. The father maintained a siege within the walls of A relate 
(Arles) j but those walls must have yielded to the assailants, had not the 
city been unexpectedly relieved by the approaoh of an Italian army. 
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importunity of Attalus 5 that, scorning the advice of his great ally, lie invested 
with the purple hie brother Sebastian i and that he most imprudently ac¬ 
cepted the service of Sarus, when that gallant ohief, the soldier of Honorius, 
was provoked to desert the oourt of a prinoe who knew not how to reward or 
punish. 

Atawulf, educated among a raoe of warriors, who esteemed the duty 
of revenge as the most precious and saored portion of their inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thousand Goto to encounter the hereditary 
enemy of the house of Balti. He attaoked Sarus at an unguarded moment* 
when ho was accompanied only by eighteen or twenty of Ms valiant follow¬ 
ers. United by friendship, animated by despair, but at length oppressed by 
multitudes, this baud of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting the 
ooinpnssion, of their enemies; and the lion was no sooner taken in the toils, 
than lie was instantly despatohed. The dentil of Sarus dissolved the loose 
alliance which Atawulf still maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He 
again listened to the dictates of love and prudence j and soon satisfied the 
brother of Plaoidio, by the assurance that be would immediately transmit to 
tho palace of Ravenna the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. 

The lung of tho Goto exoouted his promise without difficulty or delay; 
the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, were abandoned 
by their barbarian auxiliaries j and the short opposition of Valentia was 
expiated by tho ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. The emperoi, 
chosen by tho Roman senate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, 
restored, again degraded, and again insulted, was finally abandoned to his 
fate; hut when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, he was restrained, 
by pity or eon tempt, from offering any violence to the person of Attalus. 
The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without subjects or allies, embarked 
in one of tho ports of Spain in soaroh of some secure and solitary retreat; 
but ho was intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of Honorius, led in 
triumph through the streets of Romo or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to 
the gazing multitude on tho second step of the throne of his invincible oou- 
quoror. Tho same measure of punislimont with which, in the days of hia 
prosperity, lio was accused of menacing his rival, was inflicted on Attalus 
himsolf; he was condemned, after tho amputation of two fingers, to a per¬ 
petual exile in the isle of Liparn, where he was supplied with tho deoenfc 
necessaries of life. Tho remainder of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed 
by rebellion 5 and it may be observed, that in. the space of five years, seven 
usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prinoe who was himself incapable 
either of counsel or of notion. 

Tho important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian had 
approved the friendship of Atawulf, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
01 his brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible with the situation and 
temper of the king of tho Goths. lie readily accepted the proposal of turn¬ 
ing his victorious arms against the barbarians of Spain; the troops of Con- 
stantius intercepted liis communication with the seaports of Gaul, and 
gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees; lie passed the mountains, 
and surprised, in the name of the emperor, the oity of Barcino (Barcelona). 
Tho course of his viotones was soon interrupted by domestic treason. He had 
imprudently received into his service one of the followers of Sarus, a bar¬ 
barian of a daring spirit but of a diminutive stature^ whose secret desire of 
revenging tlio dentil of his beloved patron was oontinually irritated by the 
Baroasms of his insolent master. Atawulf was assassinated in the palace of 
Barcelona j tho laws of the succession were violated by a tumultuous faction 1 , 
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surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulfllas, who had 
silently gained an advantageous post in their rear. The remains of the army 
of Edobio were preserved by flight or submission, and their leader escaped 
from the field of battle to the house of a faithless friend, who too clearly 
understood that the head of his obnoxious guest would be an aooeptable and 
luor&tive present for the imperial general. On this oeoasion, Constantius 
behaved with the magnanimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing or suppress¬ 
ing every sentiment of jealousy, ho publicly acknowledged the merit and ser¬ 
vices of Ulfllas j but ne turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic, 
and sternly intimated his oommonds, that the camp should no longer be pol¬ 
luted by the presence of an ungrateful wretoli, who had violated the laws 
of friendship and hospitality. 

The usurper, who beheld from the walls of Arelate the ruin of his last 
hopes, was tempted to place some oonfidenoe in so generous a conqueror. 
He required a solemn promise for lus security ; and after receiving, by the 
imposition of hands, the sacred character of a Christian presbyter, he ventured 
to open the gates of the city. But he soon experienced that the principles 
of honour and integrity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct of 
Constantius, were superseded by tlio loose doctrines of political morality. 
The Roman general, indeed, refused to sully his laurels with the blood of 
Constantine ; but the abdicated emperor and his son Julian were sent under 
a strong guard into Italy 5 and before they readied the palaoe of Ravenna, 
they met the ministers of death. 

At a time when it was universally confessed that almost every man in the 
empire was superior in personal merit to the prinoes whom the accident of their 
birth had seated on the throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of 
the fate of their predecessors, still continued to arise. Thu mischief was 
peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the principles of 
order and obedience had. been extinguished by war and rebellion. Before 
ConBtantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth month of the siege of 
Arles, intelligence was received in the imperial oamp tlmt Jovmus had 
assumed the diadem at Mogontiaoum, in the Upper Germany, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Goar, king of tho Atom, and of Guntianus, king of the Burgundians; 
and that the candidate, on whom they had bestowed the empire, advanced 
with a formidable host of barbarians, from the bonks of tho Rhine to those 
of the Rhone. Every ciroumstanoe ig dark and extraordinary in tho short 
history of the reign of Jovmus. It was natural to expect that a bravo and 
skilful general, at the head of o victorious army, would lmve assorted, m 
a field of battle, the justice of the oause of Ilonorras. 

The hasty retreat of Constantius might be justified by weighty reasons j 
but he resigned, without a struggle, the possession of Gaul j and Dnrdanus, 
the prwtori&n prefeot, is recorded as the only magistrate who refused to yield 
obedienoe to the usurper. When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to suppose that their 
inclination oould be divided only between the emperor Honorius, with whom 
they liad formed a recent alliance, and the degraded Attolus, whom they 
reserved in their oamp for the occasional purpose of acting tho part of n 
musician or a monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for wliich it is not 
easy to assign a cause or a date), Atawulf commoted lumself with tho usurper 
of Gaul; and imposed on Attains the ignominious task of negotiating tho 
treaty, whioh ratified his own disgrace. We are again surprised to road 
that, instead of considering the Gotkio alliance as the firmest support of his 
throne, Jovmus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, the officious 
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second Aquifcania, a maritime province between the Garumna (Garonne) and 
the Liger (Loire), under the jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. The Gothic fcmits 
were enlarged by the additional gift of some neighbouring diooeBes; and tie 
Buocessors of Alano fixed their royal residence at Tolosa, which included 
five populous quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit of its walls. 
About the same time, in the last yearn of the reign of Honoring the Goths, 
the Buxgundianes, and the Franks obtained a permanent seat and dominion ia 
the provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovmus to his Bur¬ 
gundian allies was confirmed by the lawful emperor; the lands of the First 
or Upper Germany were ceded to those formidable barbarians; and they 
gradually occupied, either by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which 
still retain, with the titles of Duchy and of County, the national appellation 
of Burgundy. 

The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the Roman Republic, were 
soon tempted to imitate the invadors whom they had so bravely resisted. 
Augusta Trevirorum, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless bands j 
and tho Inuublo colony which they so long maintained in the district of 
Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks of the Meuse 
and Soholdt,till their independent power filled the whole extent of the Second 
or Lower Germany. 

Tho ruin of tlio opulent provmoes of Gaul may bo dated from the estab¬ 
lishment of those barbarians, whose alliance w&s dangerous and oppressive, 
and who wore oaprioiously impelled, by interest or passion, to violate the 
public poaco. The odious name of oonnuerors was softened into the mild 
and friendly appellation of the “ guests ” of tho Romans; and the barbarians of 
Gaul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared that they were bound 
to tho people by tlio ties of hospitality, aud to the emperor by the duty of 
allegiance and military sorvioo. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of feeble tyrants 
oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island separated, itself 
from tho body of the Roman Empire. The regular forces which guarded 
that remote province had boon gradually withdrawn j and Britain was aban¬ 
doned, without defence, to the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. Tlio Britons, reduoed to this extremity, no longer relied on the 
tardy and doubtful aid of a doolining monarohy. They assembled in arms, 
repelled tho invadors, aud rejoiced in tho important discovery of their own 
strength. Afflioted by similar calamities, and actuated by the some spirit, 
tho Armorionn provinces (a name which comprehended tho maritime coun¬ 
tries of Gaul, between the Seine and the Loire) resolved to imitate the 
example of tho neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman magistrates, 
who noted undor tho authority of tho usurper Constantine} and a free 
governmopt was established among a people who had so long been subject, to 
the arbitrary will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armorica 
was soon confirmed by Honorius lumaolf, the lawful emperor of the W est; ■ 
aud the letters, by which he committed to the pew states the wre of their 
own safety, might bo interpreted aB an absolute and perpetual abdication ox 
the oxoroise and rights of sovereignty ( 409). 6 
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mid a stranger to the royal race, Sigerio, the brother of Sarus himself, was 
seated on the Gotliio throne. The first act of his reign was the inhuman 
murder of the six children of Atawulf, the issue of a former marriage, 
whom he tore without pity from the feeble arms of a venerable bishop. 
The unfortunate Plaoidia, instead of the respectful oompassion which sne 
might have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with oruel and 
wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor TheodosiuB, oonfoundecl 
among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to maroli on foot above 
twelve miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the assassin of a husband whom 
Plaoidm loved and lamented. 

But Plaoidia soon obtained Idle pleasure of revenge j and the view of her 
ignominious sufferings might rouse an indignant people against the tyrant, 
who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpation. After the death 
of Sigeric, the free ohoioe of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre on 
Wallia, whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared in the beginning of 
hiB reign extremely hostile to the republic. He marohed in arms from Bar- 
cino to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But when he reached tlio southern 
promontory of Spain, and from the rook now oovered by the fortress of 
Gibraltar contemplated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia 
resumed the designs of conquest whioh had been interrupted by the death 
of Al&ric. The winds and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the 
Goths; and the minds of a superstitious people were deeply affected by the 
repented disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the suc¬ 
cessor of Atawulf no longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, whose 
proposals were enforced by the real or supposed approach of a numerous 
army, under the oonduot of the brave Oonstantius. A solemn treaty was 
stipulated and observed, Plaoidia was honourably restored to her brother, six 
hundred thousand measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths, 
and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the aervice of the empire. 

A bloody war was instantly exoited among the barbarians of Spain j 
and the contending princes are said to have addressed their letters, their 
ambassadors, and their hostages, to the tin one of the Western emperor, ex¬ 
horting him to remain a tranquil spectator of their contest, the event of 
whioh must be favourable to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter of their 
common enemies. The Spanish War was obstinately supported during throe 
campaigns, with desperate valour and various success $ and the martial 
achievements of Wallin diffused through the empire the superior renown 
of the Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably 
ruined the elegant plenty of the provinoe of Bastica. He slew in battle the 
king of the Alani; and the remains of those Soythian wanderers who escaped 
from the field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuge 
under the standard of the Vandals, with whom they were ever afterwards 
confounded. The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the efforts 
of the invincible Gotlis. The promiscuous multitude of barbarians, whose 
retreat tad been intercepted, were driven into the mountains of Gallraoift s 
where they still continued, m a narrow oompass, and on a barren soil, to 
exeroise their domostio and implacable hostilities. In the pride of victory, 
Wallia was.faithful to liis engagements; he restored his Spanish oouquests 
to the obedience of Honorms; and the tyranny of the imperial officers soon 
reduced an oppressed people to regret the time of their barbarian servitude. 

His victorious Goths,^forty-three years after they had passed the Danube, 
were established, according to the faith of treaties, in the possession of the 
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necessary orders had been despatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the senooast of Dalmatian The shops and the gates of Constanti¬ 
nople remained shut during seven days; and the loss of a foreign prinoe, 
who could neither be esteemed nor regretted) was celebrated with loud and 
affected demonstrations of the publio grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vaount throne 
of I-Ionovius was usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The name of the 
rebel was Joannes. Ho filled the confidential office of primiaerius, or princi¬ 
pal sooretary 5 and history has attributed to his oharooter more virtues than, 
can easily be reconciled with the violation of the most sacred duty. Elated 
by the submission of Italy, and the hope of an allianoe with the Huns, 
Joannes presumed to insult, by an embassy, tlie majesty of the Eastern em¬ 
peror; but when ho understood that his agents had been banished, impris¬ 
oned, and at length chased away with deserved ignominy, Joannes prepared 
to assert by arms the injustice of his claims. 

In such a cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius should have 
marolied in person; but the young emperor was easily diverted by his 
physioians from so rash and hazardous a design, and the oonduet of the 
Italian expedition was prudently entrusted to Ardabunus and his son Aspar, 
who hod already signalised their valour against the Persians. It was re¬ 
solved that Ardnburius should, embark with the infantry, whilst Aspar, 
at the hood of the cavalry, conducted Plaaidia and her son Valentinian 
along the soaconst of the Adriatic. The march of the oavalry was per¬ 
formed with such active diligence that they surprised, without resistance, 
the important oity of Aquileia; when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly 
confounded by the intelligence that a storm had dispersed the imperial fleet; 
and that Ilia father, with only two galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner 
into the port of Ravenna. xofc tills incident, unfortunate os it might seem, 
facilitated the conquest of Italy. Ardabunus employed, or abused, the cour¬ 
teous freedom whioh I10 was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the 
troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude; and as soon os the conspiracy was 
ripe for exeoution, lie invited by private messages and pressed the approaoh 
of Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity transformed into an 
angel, guided tho Eastern oavalry, by a secret and, it was thought, an impas¬ 
sable road through the morasses of the Padus (To) 5 the gates of Ravenna, 
after a short struggle, were thrown open j and the defenceless tyrant was de¬ 
livered to the moroy, or rather to the oruelty, of the oonquerors. His right 
hand was first out off; and, after ho had been exposed, mounted on an ass, 
to the publio derision, Joannes was beheaded in the oirous of Aquileia. 

In a monarchy which, according to various precedents, might be con¬ 
sidered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that tho 
intricate claims of female and collateral succession should be dearly de¬ 
fined; and Theodosius, by the right of oons&nguinity or conquest, might 
have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a moment, 
perhaps, his eyes wore dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway; but 
his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the diotates of sound policy, 
lie oontented himself with tho possession of the East; and wisely relin¬ 
quished tho laborious task of Waging a distant and doubtful war against 
tne barbarians beyond the Alps; or of securing tho obedience of the Italians 
and Africans, whoso minds wera alienated by the irreconcilable difference of 

language and interest. „ , . , , , 

Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to 
imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian 



CHAPTER XLVI. THE HUNS AND THE VANDALS 

During a long and disgraooful reign of twenty-eiglit years, Honorius, 
emperor of the West, waa separated from the friendship of his brother, and 
afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the East j and Constantinople 
beheld, with apparent indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. 
The strange adventures of Plaoidia gradually renewed and cemented the 
alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius had 
been the oaptive and the queen of the Goths; she lost an affectionate hus¬ 
band, she was dragged in chains by his insulting assassin, she tasted the 

S leasur© of revenge, and was exchanged in the treaty of peace, for six hun- 
red thousand measures of wheat. 

After her return from Spain to Italy, Plaoidia experienced a now perse¬ 
cution in the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage which 
had been stipulated- without her consent; and the brave Constantins, os a 
noble reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received from the 
hand of Honorius himself the struggling and reluctant hand of the widow 
of Atawulf. But lier resistance ended with the oeremony of bho nuptials j 
nor did Plaoidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and Valentm- 
ian Ill or to assume and exeroiee an. absolute dominion over the mind of her 
grateful husband. The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto boen 
divided between sooial pleasure and military service, was taught now lessons 
of avarice and ambition. He extorted the title of Augustus j and the ser¬ 
vant of Honorius was associated to the empire of the West. The death 
of Constantius, in the seventh month, of his reign, instead of diminishing, 
seemed to increase the power of Plaoidia. On a sudden, by some baso 
intrigues the oity of Ravenna was agitated with bloody ana dangerous 
tumults, which could only be appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat 
of Plaoidia and her children. 

The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of 
Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian victories. They wore treated 
with kindness and magnificence; but as the statues of the emperor Con¬ 
stantius had been rejected by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta oould 
not decently be allowed to his widow. Within n few months after the arrival 
of Placidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, the con- 
sequenoe of a dropsy j but the important secret was not divulged till the 
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to tho dominions of their peculiar author; unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed with his own. hand, for the approbation of his 
independent colleague. 

Vtilentinian, when lie reoeived the title of Augustus, was no more than 
six years of age ; and his long minority was intrusted to the guardian care 
of a mother, who might assert a female claim to the succession of the West¬ 
ern Empire. PlaoicUa envied, but she could not equal, tbe reputation aud 
virtues of tho wife and sister of Theodosius, the elegant genius of Eudocia, 
tho wise and successful policy of Puloheria. The mother of Valentin inn 
was jealous of the power which she was incapable of exercising. She 
reigned twenty-five years, in tho name of her son; aud the character of that 
unworthy omperor gradually countenanced the suspicion that Placidia had 
enervated his youth by a dissolute education, and studiously diverted his 
attention from every manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of 
military spirit her armies were commanded by two generals, A 5 tius and 
Boniface, who may be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. Their 
union, might liavo supported a sinking empire ; their disoord was the fatal 
and immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of 
Attiln have immortalised the fame of Atilius; and though time has thrown 
a shade over tho exploits of his'rival, the defenoe of Marseilles and the 
deliverance of Africa attest the military talents of Count Boniface. 

The abilities of Adtius and Boniface might have been usefully employed 
against the publio enemies, in separate and important commands ; but the 
experience of their post conduct should have decided the real favour and 
confidence of the empress Plaoidia. In the melancholy season of her exile 
and distress, Boniface alone had maintained her oause with unshaken 
fidelity j and tho troops and treasures of Africa had essentially contributed 
to extinguish, tlve rebellion, The same rebellion hod been supported by the 
zeal and activity of Adtius, who brought an army of sixty thousand Huns 
from the Danube to the oonfines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. The 
untimely death of Joannes compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty; 
but ho still continued, the subject and tho Boidier of Volentinian, to entertain, 
a secret, perhaps a treasonable correspondence with his barbarian allies, 
whoso retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts and more liberal promises. 

But Adtius possessed au advantage of singular moment in a female reign; 
he was present; he besieged, with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace 
of Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the mask of loyalty and 
friendship; and at length deoeived both his mistress and bis absent rival 
by a subtle conspiracy whioh a weak woman and a brave man could not 
easily Buspoct. He seorefcly persuaded Plaoidia to reoall Boniface from tbe 
government of Africa; he secretly advised Boniface to disobey the imperial 
summons. To the one he represented tho order as a sentence of death, to 
the other he stated tho refusal os a signal of revolt; and when the credu¬ 
lous and unsuspecting count had armed the province in his defenoe, Aetiufi 
applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion whioh his own perfidy had 
exoited. 

A temperate inquiry into the real motives of Boniface would have 
restored a fnitliful servant to bis duty and to the republio j but the arts of 
Aetius still oontinuod to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by 
persecution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. The success with 
whioli lie eluded or repelled the first attaoks oould not inspire a vain oonfi- 
denoe that, at the head of some loose, disorderly Af rioans, he should be able 
to withstand the regular foroes of the West, commanded by a riyal whose 
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on the throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished at Constanti¬ 
nople by tlie title of nolilmimus : he was promoted, before liis departure from 
Thessalomca, to the rank and dignity of Csesar; and, after the conquest of 
Italy, the patrioinn Helion, by the authority of Theodosius and in the 
presence of the senate, saluted Valentinian III by the name of Augustus, and 
solemnly invested him .with the diadem and the imperial purple. By the 
agreement of the three females who governed the Roman world, the Bon 
of Plaoidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and 



A. Hus 

(From A painting) 


Atheimis j and, ns soon as the lover and his bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same 
time, as a compensation perhaps for the expenses of the war, the western 
IllyriGum was detached from the Italian dominions and yielded to the 
throne of Constantinople. 

The emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the noli and 
maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia 
and Norieum, which had been filled and ravaged above twenty years by a 
promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavarians. Theo¬ 
dosius and Valentinian continued to rospeot the obligations of their public and 
domestic ollianoej but the unity of the Roman government was finally dis¬ 
solved. By a positive declaration, the validity of all future laws was limited 
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astonishment the dress, the tumour, tlio martial pride and diBoiplinG of the 
imknown strangers who had landed on their coast ; and the fair Sompleions 
of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany formed a very singular content with 
the swarthy or olivo hue which is derived from the neighbourhood of the 
“ Aftopti" ** difficulties had in some 

which arose fiom the mutual ignorance of their respective languages the 
Moors, rogardleas of any future oonsequanoe, embraced the alliance of the ene- 
nuoa of Home; and a crowd of nuked savages rushed from the woods and 
valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate tlieir revenge on the polished tyrants who 
Jmd injuriously oxpollod them from tlieir native sovereignty of the land. 

1110 persecution of tlio Donatiats waa an event not less favourable to the 
designs of Genseno. Seventeen years before he landed in. Africa a uublio 
oonforenco waa held at Carthage by the order of the magistrate. The Catho¬ 
lics wore satisfied that, after the invincible reasons which they had alleged, 
tho obstinacy of the schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary ; and the 
emperor Ilonoriua was porsuadod to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a 
faction which had ho long abused his patience and clemency. Three hun- 
drod bishops, with many thousands of the inferior clergy, were tom from 
their ohurchea, stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished to tlie 
islands, and proscribed by tho laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves 
in the provinces of Africa. By those seventies, whioh obtained the wannest 
approbation of St. Augustine, great numbers of Donatists were reconciled to 
tho Catholic oliuroh 5 but the fanatics, who still persevered in their opposi¬ 
tion, wore provoked to madness and despair; the distracted oountry was 
idled with tumult and bloodshed. The armed troops of Circumcellions 
alternately pointed their rage against themselves or against their advei- 
atirioa 5 and the oaiondar of martyrs received on both aides a considerable 
augmentation. Under these oiroumstanoos Gonseric, a Christian but an 
onuray of tlio orthodox oommunion, showed himself to the Donatists as a 
powerful dolivoror, from whom they might reasonably expect the repeal of the 
odious and oppressive edicts of the Homan emperors. The conquest of Africa 
was facilitated by tho Active zeal or the secret favour of a domestic faotion; 
tho wanton outrages against the churolioa and tho clergy, of which the Van¬ 
dals arc aoousod, may do fairly imputed to tlie fanaticism, of their allies; and 
tlie intolerant spirit which disgraced tlie triumph of Christianity contributed 
to tho loss of tlie moat important province of the West. 

Tlio oourl and tho people wore astonished by tho strange intelligence that 
a virtuous lioro, af tor so many favours and bo many BervioeB, had renounced 
lria allcgianoo und invited the barbarians to destroy the province intrusted, to 
his command. Tlio friends of Bonifaoe, who still believed that his criminal 
bolmvionr might bo excused by some honourable motive, solicited, during the 
absence of A&tiue, a free conference with tlie count of Africa j and Dantie, an 
ofiicor of high distinction, was named for the important embassy. In their 
first inter yiow at Carthage, the imaginary provocations were mutually ex¬ 
plained ; the opposite letters of Aetius were produced and compared, arid 
tlio fraud was easily detected. Pleoidia and Boniface lamented their fatal 
error j and the count had sufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgive¬ 
ness of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her future resentment, His 
ropenbvnce was fervent and sincere; but he soon discovered that it was no 
longer in his power to restore the edifice whioh he had shaken to its founda¬ 
tions. Cartilage and the Horn fin garrisons returned with their general to 
tho allegiance of Yolontinian, but the rest of Afrioa was still distracted with 
war ana faotion; and the inexorable king of the Vandals, disdaining all 
ir. u,— toi. vr. 2 * 
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military oli or oe ter it was impossible for him to deBpise. After some hesita¬ 
tion, the last struggles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a 
trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, of Gondorie, king of the 
Vandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance and the offer of an advan¬ 
tageous and perpetual settlement. 

The experience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, 
encouraged the Vandals to accept the invitatiou which they received from 
Count Boniface 5 and the death of Gonderio served only to forward and 
animate the bold enterprise. I11 the room of a prinoe not conspicuous for 
any superior powers of the mind or body, thoy acquired his bastard brother, 
the terrible Genseric, a name which, in the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, has deserved an equal rank with the names of Alarm and Atriliu 
The king of the Vandals is described to have been of a middle stature, with 
a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental fall from 
his horse. His slow and oautious speech seldom declared tlie deep purposes 
of his soul 5 he disdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquished, but lie 
indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. 

The ambition of Genseric was without bounds and without scruples j and 
the warrior could dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit 
the allies who might be useful to his suooess, or to soatlor among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in the moment of 
his departure he was informed that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, had tiro- 
sumed to ravage the Spanish territories, wbioh he was resolved to abandon. 
Impatient of the insult, Genserio pursued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as 
far as Augusta Emerita (Merida) j precipitated the lung and his army into 
the river Anas, and oalmly returned to the seashore to embark his victorious 
troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals over the modern straits 
of Gibraltar, a ohannel only twelve miles in breadth, wore furnished by the 
Spaniards, who anxiously wished their departure, and by the African gen¬ 
eral, who had implored their formidable assistance. 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the martial 
swarms of barbarians that seemed to issue from tho north, will perhaps bo 
surprised by tho account of the army whioh Genserio mustered on tho const 
of Mauretania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had ponetratod from tho 
Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the oommand of their warlike king, 
and he reigned with equal authority over the Aland, who had passed, within 
the term of human life, from the cold of Soythia to the Qxoossivo boat of an 
African climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had exoited ninny brovo 
adventurers of the Gothic nation } and many desperate provincials wero 
tempted to repair their fortunes by the same means which had occasioned 
their ruin. 

Yet this various multitude amounted only to fifty thousand effective 
men; and though Genserio artfully magnified his apparent strongth by 
appointing eighty ohiliaroh », or commanders of thousands, tho fallacious 
increase of old men, of children, and of slaves would scaroely havo swelled 
his army to fourscore thousand persons. But his own dexterity and tho 
discontents of Africa soon fortified the Vandal powers by the accession of 
numerous and active allies. The parts of Mauretania which border on tho 
great desert and the Atlantic Ocean were filled with a fierce and untraotable 
race of men, whose savage temper had been exasperated, rather than reclaimed, 
by their dread of the Roman arms. 

The wandering Moors, as they gradually ventured to approach the sea¬ 
shore and the camp of the Vandals, must have viewed with terror and 
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perfidious soul of Actiua. He hastily returned from Gaul to Italy with a reti¬ 
nue, or rather with an army, of barbarian followers j and suoh was the weakness 
of the government that the two generals deoided their private quarrel in a 
bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but he received in the conflict a 
mortal wound from the s^eor of his adversary, of whioh he expired withm 
a few days, in such Christian and charitable sentiments that he exhorted his 
wife, a rich lieircsa of Spain, to accept A&tius for her seoond husband, But 
Aobius oonlcl not derive any immediate advantage from the generosity of hiB 
dying enemy; ho was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia; and 
though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses erected on hia patri¬ 
monial estate, the imperial power soon oompelled him to retire into Pamionia, 
to the touts of his faithful Huns. The republic was deprived by their mutual 
discord of the servioe of her two most illustrious champions. 1 

It might naturally bo expected, after tho retreat of Boniface, that the 
Vandals would aohiovo without resistance or delay the conquest of Africa. 
Might years, however, elapsed from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction 
of Carthage. In the midst of that interval, the ambitious Genseno, in the 
full tide of apparent prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by which he 
gave his son Iliinnerio for a hostage and consented to leave the Western 
omporor in tlio undisturbed possession of the three Mauretani&s* The 
vigilance of his onemios was relaxed by the protestations of friendship whioh 
oonoealod his hostile approach; mid Carthage was at length surprised by the 
Vandals, 585 years alter tho destruction of the city and republio by the 
younger Soipio. 

Tho king of tho Vandals severely reformed the vioeB of a voluptuous 
people; and tho ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage (these 
expressions of Viotor are not without energy) was reduced by Genserio into 
it state of ignominious servitude. After he had permitted liis hoentious 
troops to satiate tlioir rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular system 
of rapine and oppression. An edict was promulgated, whioh enjoined all per¬ 
sons, without fraud or delay, to deliver tlioir gold, silver, jewels, and valuable 
furniture or npparol to the royal officers j and the attempt to Boorete any part 
of tlioir patrimony was inexorably punished with death and torture, as an act 
of treason against tho state. Tlio lands of the proconsular province, whioh 
formed tlio immediate district of Cartilage, were aoouiately measured and 
divided among tlio barbarians; and the conqueror reserved, for his peculiar 
domain, tlio for tile territory of Byzaoium ana tlio adjacent parts of Numidia 


and Gtoluliiv. 

II was natural enough that Genserio should hate those whom he had 
injured; tho nobility ana senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy 
anti resentment, and oil those who refused the ignominious terms, which 
tlioir honour and religion forbade them to aocopt, were oompelled by the 
Avian tyrant to ombraoe the oondition of perpetual banishment. Romo, 
Italy, and the provincos of tho East were filled with ft crowd of exiles, of 
fugitives, end of ingenuous captives, who solicited the publio compassion. 

After the donth of his rival Boniface, AStius had prudently glared to the 
tents of tho Iluna; and he was indebted to tlieir affiance for his safety and 


T l Thta story of tho fond between Boniface and AflUas wnsthe subject of osarere onslaught 
by Freeman, who calls It “ tho Proooplan legend,» Hodgkin,* however, thinks ttjt * t,w 

amfionablo olnhn to ho aooapted as Watery * itafyaiw her Ziwadw*,, VoUL p^880-8M,] 

[» Boo I’roooplus de Ml.Vandal 1.1. o 4,p. l§a. 
laws, to rollove tho distress of his Nmi&iw aiid Mauretanian subjects j he dlsohargod thorn, to ft 
groat inonsuro, from tlio payment of tlioir debts, reduced their tribute to one- eighth, and gave 
thorn n right of appeal from the provinolnl magistrates to tho prefoot of nomo,j 
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terms of accommodation, sternly refused to relinquish the possession of his 
prey. The band of veterans who marched under the standard of Bonifacio 
and Ids hasty levies of provincial troops were defeated with considerable 
loss; the victorious barbarians insulted tire open countryj and Carthage, 
Cirta, and Hippo Begins were the only cities that appeared lo rise above the 
general inundation. 

On a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, from Tingis (Tangier) to 
Tnpolis, were overwhelmed by the invasion of the Vandals, whoso destruc¬ 
tive rage has perhaps been exaggerated by popular animosity, religions zeal, 
and extravagant declamation. War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual 
violation of humanity and justice ; and the hostilities of barbarians are in¬ 
flamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs tlieir peaceful 
and domestio society. The Vandals, where they found resistance, seldom 
gave quarter 5 and the deaths of their valiant countrymen wore expiated by 
the ruin of the oities under whose walls they had fallen. Careless 01 tlio dis¬ 
tillations of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every species of indignity and 
torture to force from the captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. The 
stern policy of Genseno justified liis frequent examples of military execution. 
He was not always the master of his own passions, nor of those of his fol¬ 
lowers ; and the calamities of war were aggravated by the licentiousness of 
the Moors and the fanaticism of the Bonntiats, Yet I shall not easily bo 
persuaded that it was the common practice of the Vandals to extirpate the 
olive and other fruit trees of a country where they intended to settle \ nor 
can I believe that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of 
their prisoners before the walls of a besieged oity, for the sole purpose 
of inf eating the air and producing a pestilenoe of whioh they themselves must 
have boon the first victims. 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the exquisite dis¬ 
tress of beholding the ruin whioh he had occasioned, ana whoso rapid prog¬ 
ress he was unable to oheok. After the loss of a battle lie retired into Ilippo 
Beglus, where he was immediately besieged by an enemy who considered 
him as the real bulwark of Africa. By the skill of Bonifaoo, and perhaps by 
the ignomnee of tlie Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protmoted above four¬ 
teen moutliB i the sea was continually open j and whon tlio adjacent country 
had been exhausted bv nrogulnr rapine, the besiegers thomsolvoa weio com¬ 
pelled by famine to relinquish their enterprise. The linportmioo and danger 
of Africa wore deeply felt by the regent of the West, rlaoidia implored tlio 
assistance of her Eastern ally; and the Italian fleet and army wove roin- 
forced by Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople with a poworful armament. 
As soon as the force of the two empires was united undor the command of 
Bonifooe, ho boldly marched against the Vandals ; and the loss of a second 
battle irretrievably decided the fato of Africa. He embarked with tlio pre¬ 
cipitation of despair; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with tiicir 
families and effects, to oooupy the vacant place of the soldiers, the greatest 
part of whom were either slain or made prisoners by the Vuudals. Tlio 
count, whoso fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the republic, might 
enter the palace of Ravenna with some anxiety, whioh was soon romoved by 
the smiles of Plooidin. 

Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician and the dignity 
of master-general of the Roman armies; but he must have blushed at the 
sight of those medals in wluoh he was represented with the name and attri¬ 
butes of Victory. The disaovory of hie fraud, the displeasure of tlio empress, 
and the distinguished favour of liis rival, exasperated the haughty ami 
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ft contest with Attain himself, they would revolt to the standard of their 
national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, rather than to excite, their 
zeal and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundiones, and the Pranks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths, in the southern provinces of 
Gaul, hftd gradually acquired strength and maturity; and the conduct of those 
ambit] ous barbarians, either in peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance 
of Afitiua. After the death of Wallia the Gothic soeptre devolved to Theod¬ 
orio, the son of the great Alano; and his prosperous reign, of more than 
thirty years, over a turbulent people may be allowed to prove that his pru¬ 
dence was supported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body. Impatient 
of lus narrow limits, Theodorio aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy 
seat of government and commerce; but the eity was saved by the timely 
approach of Aiitius; and the Gotlua king, who had raised the siege with Borne 
loss and dmgraoo, was persuaded for an adequate subsidy to divert the martial 
valour of Ins subjeoto in a Spanish war. Yet Theodorio still watched, and 
eagerly soizod tho favourable moment of renewing his hostile attempts. The 
Goths besieged Narbo Martius (Narbonne), while the Belgic provinces were 
invaded by the Burgundiones; and tho public safety was threatened on every 
side by tho apparent union of tho enemies of Home. On every side the 
activity of Adtius and his Soy thian cavalry opposed a Ann and successful 
resistance. Twenty thousand Burgundiones were slam in battle, and the 
remains of the nation humbly aocepted a dependent seat in the mountains of 
Savoy. 

The wallB of Narbo had been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of famine, when Count Litorius, 
approaohmg m silonoo, and directing each horseman to carry behind him two 
sacks of flour, cut his way through the entrenchments of the besiegers. Tli© 
siege was immediately raised, and tho more decisive victory, which is ascribed 
to tho personal conduot of Adtius lumself,was marked with the blood of eight 
thousand Goths. But in tho absence of the patnoian, who was hastily sum- 
monod to Italy by Borne public or private interest, Count Litorius succeeded 
to the command; and his presumption soon discovered that far different 
lalente arc required to lead a wing of cavalry or to direct tho operations of 
an important war. At the head of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to 
tho gates of Toloaa (Toulouse), full of oarelesa contempt for an enemy whom 
misfortiuio had rendered both prudent and desperate. 

Tho predictions of tho augura had inspired Litorius with the profane con¬ 
fidence Unit he should enter the Gofcliio capital in triumph; and the trust 
wiuoli ho reposed in his pagan allies encouraged him to reject the fair condi¬ 
tions of poaoo, Avhioh wore repeatedly proposed by the bishops in the name 
of Theodorio. Tho king of the Goths exhibited m his distress the edifying 
contrast of Christian piety and moderation; nor did he lay aside his saok- 
oloth and ashes till ho was prepared to arm for the combat. His soldiers, 
animated with martial and religious enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Li- 
trortiiB. Tho conflict was obstinate, the slaughter was mutual. The Roman 
general, after a totivl defeat, whioh could be imputed only to his unskilful 
rashness, was actually led through tho streets of Tolosa, not m his own, 
but in a hostile triumph. [Ilia oaptora in a few days put an end to bis 
shame and his life.] , 

Suoh a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances were long since ex¬ 
hausted, oould not easily be repaired; and the Goths, assuming, in their 
turn, tho sentiments of ambition and revenge, would have planted their vic¬ 
torious standards on tlio banka of the Rhone, if the presence of Adtius had 
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lua restoration. Instead of the suppliant language of a guilty exile, lie 
solicited Ins pardon at the liead of sixty thousand barbarians; and tlio 
empress Placddm oonfessed, by a feeble resistance, that the oondesoonmon 
whioli might have been, ascribed to clemenoy was the effect of weakness or 
fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, and the Western Empire 
into the hands of an insolent subject; nor could Plaoidia protect the son-in- 
law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful Sebastian, from the implaoablo 
persecution winch urged him from one kingdom to nnotlior, till he miserably 
perished in the service of the Vandals. The fortunate Afttius, who was 
immediately promoted to tlie rank of patrician and tlinoe investod vvitli the 
honours of tlio consulship, assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry 
and infantry, the whole military nowar of the state; and he is sometimes 
styled, by contemporary writers, the duke, or general, of the Romans of the 
West. His prudence, rather than liis virtue, engaged him to leave the 
grandson of Theodosius in the possession of the purple; and Valenfcinian 
was permitted to enjoj' the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician 
appeared in the glorious light of a hero and. a patriot, who supported near 
twenty years the rums of the Western Empire. 

The barbarians, who lmd seated themselves in the western provinces, wore 
insensibly taught to respoot the faith and valour of the patrioian Aelius. Ho 
soothed tlioir passions, consulted then* prejudices, balanced their interests, 
and checked tlioir ambition. A seasonable treaty, which he concluded with 
Gonserio, protected Italy from the depredations of the Vandals; the inde¬ 
pendent Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary aid; tlio imperial 
authority was restored and maintained 111 Gaul and Spain; and lie compelled 
the Franks and the Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the Hold, to become 
the useful confederates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest as well as gratitude, AStius assiduously 
cultivated tlio alliance of tlio Huns. While be resided in their tents as 
a hostage, or an exile, lie had familiarly conversed with Attila himself, tlio 
nephew of his benefaotor; and the two famous antagonists appear to luivQ 
been commoted by a personal and military friendship, which they afterwards 
confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and the education, of Carpilio, 
the son. of Adtius, in the Damp of Attila. By the specious professions of 

g ratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrioian might disguise his appro- 
ensions of the Soythian conqueror, who pressed the two empires with his 
innumerable armioB. HiB demands were obeyed or eluded. When ho claimed 
the spoils of a vanquished city — some vases of gold, which lmd boon fraudu¬ 
lently embezzled—the oiyil and military governors of Noricum wore imme¬ 
diately despatched to satisfy his complaints; and it is evident, from tlioir 
conversation with Maxim in and Prisons m the royal village, that tho valoiu 
and prudenoe of Adtius had not saved the western Romans from the common 
ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the advantages of 
n salutary peace; and a numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom lie luitl 
attached to his person, was employed in the defenoe of Gaul. Two colonics 
of these barbarians were judiciously fixed in the territories of Valence and 
Orleans, and their aofcive cavalry secured tlio important, passages of tho 
Rhone and of the Loire. These savage allies were not indeed, less formi¬ 
dable to tho Bubjeols than to the enemies of Romo. Their original sottlomonl 
was onforced with tho licentious violenoe of conquest; and the province 
through which they marched was exposed to all the calamities of a hostile 
invasion. Strangers to the emperor or the republio, tlio Alani of Gaul wore 
devoted to the ambition of AStius; and though I10 might suspect that, in 
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over the forehead, and to oontent themselves with the ornament of two small 
whiskers. The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a 
Germanic origin; their olose apparel accurately expressed the figure of their 
limbs j 11 weighty sword was suspended from a broad belt; their bodies were 
protected by a large shield. And these warlike barbarians were trained, 
from thoir oarliest youth, to run, to leap, to swim; to dart the javelin or 
battle-axe with unerring aim ; to advance without hesitation against a su¬ 
perior enemy j and to maintain, either in life or death, the invincible reputa¬ 
tion of thoir ancestors. 

Clodion, the first of their long-haired kings, whose name and actions are 
mentioned in autliontio history, lield bis residence at Dispargmn, a village 
or foxtross, whose place may be assigned between Lonvain and Brussels. 
From the report of his spies, the kiug of the Franks was informed that the 
defenceless state of the seoond Belgio must yield, on the slightest attack, to 
the valour of his subjects. Ho boldly penetrated through die thickets and 
morassos of the Carbonarian forest, oQoupied Turaaoura (Tournay) and Ca- 
maraouin (Cambiay), the only cities whioh existed in the fifth century, and 
extended his conquests as far as the river Samara (Somme), over a desolate 
country, whose cultivation and populousnoss are the effects of more recent 
industry ( 429 ). 

While Clodion lay encamped in the plains of Artois, and celebrated with 
vain and ostentatious security the marriage perhaps of his Bon, the nuptial 
feast was iuterrupted by the unexpected and unwelcome presence of AStius, 
who had passed the Samara at the head of hie light cavalry. The tables, 
which lmcl been spread under the shelter of a km, along file banks of a 
pleasant stream, wero rudely overturned; the Franks were oppressed before 
they could recover their arms or their ranks; and their unavailing valour 
wna fatal only to thornsolves. The loaded wagons whioh hod followed their 
march afforded a rioh booty; and the virgin bride, with her female attend¬ 
ants, submitted to the now lovers who were imposed on them by the chance of 
war. This advantage, whioh hod been obtained by the skill and activity 
of AS tins, might reboot some diagraoe on the military prudence of Clodion; 
but the king of the Franks soon regained his strength and reputation, and. 
still maintained tho possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the 
Samara. 

Under Ins reign, and most probably from the enterprising spirit of his 
subjeots, the throe capitals, Mogoutiocum, Augusta Treyirorum, and Oolo- 
nia Agrippina, experienced the effeots of hostile cruelty and avarice, The 
distress of Coloma Agrippina was prolonged by the same barbarians who 
evacuated tho ruiiiB of Augusta Trevirorum; and Augusta Trevirorum, 
whioh in the spaoe of forty years had been four times pillaged, was disposed 
to lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain amusements of the oixous. 
The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed his kingdom to 
the diBOord and ambition of his two sous. Merovceus, the younger, was per* 
minded to implore tho protection of Rome; lie was reoeived at the imperial 
oourt as tho ally of Valentinian, end the adopted son of the patnoian A&tius; * 
and dismissed to his native oountry, with splendid gifts and tho strongest 
assurances of friendship and support, During his absence, hie elder brother 
hod solicited with equal ardour the formidable aid of Attila; and me Jang 
of the Huns embraced an alliance which facilitated the passage of the Rhine 
and justified by a specious and honourable pretence the invasion of Gaul. 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of his dikes 
tho Vandals and the Franks, at the same time and almost in the spirit Of 
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not restored strength and discipline to the Romans. The two armies ex¬ 
pected tho signal of a decisive action ; hut the generals, who weie conscious 
of eftoh other’s force and doubtful of their own superiority, prudently 
sheathed their swords in tho field of battle 5 and their reconciliation was 

5 0 itu an out and sincere. Theodorio, Icing of the Yisigotlis, appears to have 
<3served tho love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and tho ostoom 
of mankind. Ilia throne waB surrounded by six valiant sons, who wore edu¬ 
cated with equal eftre in the exoroisos of tho barbarian camp and in those of 
the Oallio schools; from the study of tho Roman jurisprudonoe, they acquired 

tho theory, at least, of law and justice, 
and the harmonious sense of Virgil con¬ 
tributed to soften tho asperity of thoir 
native mannors. 

The two daughters of the Gothic 
king were given in marriage to the 
oldest sons of the kings of tho Suovi and 
of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain 
and Africa; but these illustrious alh- 
anoes wore pregnant with guilt ami 
diBCord. The queen of the Suovi 
bewailed the death of a husband, in¬ 
humanly massacred by her brother. 
The prinoesB of the Vandals was the 
victim of a jealous tyrant, whom she 
called her father. Tho cruel Genserio 
suspootod that his son’s wife had con- 
spirecl to poison him; the supposed 
crime was punished by the amputation 
of her nose and ears, and tho unhappy 
daughter of Tlieodono was ignoninu- 
ously roturnod to tho court of Tolosa 
in that deformed and mutilated condi¬ 
tion. This horrid aot, which must seem 
incredible to a civilised age, drew tours 
from ovory spootiitor; but Theodorio 
was urged, by the feelings of a puront 
and a lung, to revenge suoli impartible 
in juries. 

The imperial ministers, who always clionshed tlio discord of the barbari¬ 
ans, would have supplied tho Goths with arms, and slaps, and treasures, for 
tho Afrioan War; and the cruelty of Genserio might have boon fatal to him¬ 
self, if the artful Vandal had not armed in his causo tho formidable power 
of the Huns. His rioh gifts and prossing solicitations infiamod tho ambition 
of Atfcila; and tho designs of Afitius and Theodorio wero proYontod by tlio 
invasion of Gaul. 



Costume uv a Goth Woman 


Tho Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neighbourhood of 
the lower Rhine, had wisely established tho right of lioroditary Huooossion 
in the noble family of the Merovingians. Those prinoos wore elevated on a 
buckler, the symbol of military command, and tlio royal fashion of long hair 
was the onBign of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen looks, which they 
©embed and dressed with singular core, bung down in flowing ringlets on 
their books and Bliouldors; while tho rest of tho nation wero obligou, either 
by law or custom, to shave tho hinder port of their head, to oomh their liair 
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Key thin, from tlie Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike sum¬ 
mons of Attain. Fiom the royal village, in the plains of Hungary, liis atan 
third moved towards the west and, after a march of seven or eight hundred 
miles he reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Nicer (Neckn,r) j where 
he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to Ins ally, the elder of the sons of 
Clodion. A troop of light barbarians, who roamed in quest of plunder, might 
choose tlie winter for the oonvemenco of passing the river on the ice; but 
the innumerable cavalry of the Huns required such, plenty of forage and pro¬ 
visions as could be procured only in a milder season ; the Hereynian forest 
supplied materials for a bridge of boats; and the lioatile myriads were 
poured, with resistless violence, into tlie Delgie provinoea. 

The oonslormition of Gaul was universal j and the various fortunes of its 


cities have been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms and miracles. Txi- 
eiissro (Troyes) was saved by the merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was 
removed from the world, that lie might not behold the ruin of Aduataca 
Tungrorum (Tongres); and the prayers of St, Genevieve diverted the 
march of Attila from the neighbourhood of Lutetia Parisiarum (Paris). 
Hut as tlie greatest part of the Gallio oitios were alike destitute of saints and 
soldiers, thoy wore besieged and stormed by the Huns, who practised, in the 
example of Mettis (Met/.), their customary maxims of war. They involved, 
in a pronuBOUouB massacre, tho priests who served at the altar, and the in- 


ohnpei or ot. Stephen marxea tne piece wnere it rormeny stood, i'rom tne 
Rhino and the Moselle (Moselle), Attila advanoed into the heart of Gaul, 
crossed the Sequana (Seine*) at Autesiodorum (Auxerre), and, after a long 
and laborious march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was 


orefc invitation of Sangibau, king of tlie Aloni, who had promised to betray the 
city and to revolt from tho service of the empire. But this treacherous con¬ 
spiracy was detected and disappointed. Orleans had been strengthened with 
leoont fortifications ; and the assaults of tlie Huns were vigorously repelled 
by tho faithful valour of the soldiers or oitizens, who defended the place. 

Tho pastoral diligenoe of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to support 
thoir oourago till the arrival of the expected succours. After an obstinate 
siogo, tlie walls weio shaken by the battering-rams i the IiunB had already 
oooupiod the suburbs j end the people who were incapable of bearing anna 
lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously counted the days and horns, 
despatched a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, the faoe of the 
distant country. Ho returned twice, without any intelligence that oould 


wliole multitude repeated after him, “It is the aid of God 1 n The remote 

_ . _ *■ n 1 1 — i 1 «HNfl mnea 


impotionfc aqutidrons o£ Aetius and Theodorio, who preseed forward to tho 

relief of Orleans. , , . J „ , , . n *, 

Tho facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart ot t*aui 
may be asoribod to his insidious policy, as well os to the terror of Jus armB. 
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romantic chivalry, the aavage monarch professed. himself the lover and tho 
ohampion of the princess Ilonoriu. The sister of VoLentminn was educated 
m the palace of Ravenna j and as her marrmgo might be jiroduclive of some 
danger to the state, she was raised by the title of Augusta above the hopes 
of the most presumptuous subject. But tho fair Honoria had no sooner 
attained tho sixteenth year of her ago than sho detested the importunate 
greatness which must forever exclude her from the oomforts of honourable 
love j in the midst of vain and unsatisfactory pomp, Ilonoria sighed, yieldod 
to the impulse of nature, and threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain 
Engenius. Ilor guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of imperious 
man) were soon betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy$ but the disgraoo 
of the royal family was published to the world by the imprudonco of tho 
empress rlaoidia, who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and shameful 
confinement, to a remote oxile at Constantinople, Tho unhappy princess 
passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome sooiety of the sisters of Tlioo- 
dosius and their chosen virgins; to whose orown Ilonoria oould no lnngor 
aspire, and whoso monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils sho reluc¬ 
tantly imitated. Her impatience of long and hopeless colibaoy urgod her to 
embrace a strange and desperate resolution. 

Tho name of Attila was familiar and formidable at Constantinople ; and 
his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual mteroourse botwoen lua camp 
and the imperial palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the 
daughter of Placidift sacrificed every duty and every pretenoo ; and offered 
to deliver her person into the arms of the barbarian, of wIiobo language she 
was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, and whose religion and man¬ 
ners she abhorred. By tho ministry or a faithful eunuoh, she transmitted to 
Attila a ring, the pledge of her affeotion; and earnestly conjured him to 
olaim her as a lawful spouse, to whom he had been secretly betrothed. Those 
indeoent advanceB were reoeived however with coldness and disdain ; and the 
king of the Huna continued to multiply the nuinbor of his wives, till Ids love 
waa awakened by the more forcible passions of ambition and avarico. 

Tho invasion of Gaul was preoeded and justified by a formal demand 
of tho princess Honoria, with a just anti equal share of tho imporial patri¬ 
mony. His predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addressed, in tho 
same hostile and peremptory manner, the daughters of China ; and the pro- 
tensions of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Romo. A firm nut 
temperate refusal was communicated to Ins ambassadors. The light of female 
succession, though it might derive a speoious arguniont from tho recent 
examples of Plaoidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied j and tho indis¬ 
soluble engagements of Honoria were opposed to the claims of hor Scythian 
lover On the discovery of her oonneolion with the king of tho IIuus, tho 
guilty princess had been sent away ns an object of horror from Constanti¬ 
nople to Italy. Her life was sparod j but 1 the ooremony of hor marriage was 
performed with some obsoure and nominal huRband, bofore she was immured 
m a perpetual prison, to bewail those orimos and misfortunes which Ilonoria 
might have escapod, hod she not been bom the daughter of an emperor. 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned and oloquont Sidomus, 
who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had made a promiso to one of 3 ns 
friends that he would compose a regular history of tho war of Attila. If 
tho modesty of Sidonius liad not discouraged linn from tho prosecution of 
this interesting work, the historian would have related with the simplicity of 
truth those memorable events to which the poet, in vaguo and doubtful 
metaphors, has concisely alluded. The kings and nations of Germany and 
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tioHS of liis Scythian cavalry. But in tlus tumultuary retreat tlie vanguard 
of the llomans and their allies continually pressed! and sometimes engaged, 
the troops which Attala had posted in the rear; the hostile columns, in the 
darkness of the night and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each 
other without design; and the bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepids. in 
which fifteen thousand barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more gen¬ 
eral and decisive notion. The Catalaunian fields spread themselves round 
Chalons, 1 and extend, Recording to the vague measurement of Jordaues, to 
the length of 160 and the breadth of 100 miles over the whole province, 
which is entitled to the appellation of a olunnpaign country.® 



Akcjuint SruAit Hradb 


THE GOTHIC HISTORIAN JOR DANES OH THE BATTLE OP CHALONS 


But before entering upon the actual enoounter, we had better here refer 
to some preliminary details, all the more that this battle was no less ample 
in soalo and complicated in details than the day of its date was famous. 
Sangibnn, king of the Alans,^solicitous for his future, promised Attila sub¬ 
mission and to hand over his then residence, Aureliani ('OrleansV This 
treacherous move coming to the ears of Theodorio and Attius, they con¬ 
structed groat outworks around the city, keeping the suspected Sangibau 
under Bui’YOiUanoe, and posted him and his people among their own auxil¬ 
iaries. Consequently Attila, impressed by this occurrence and distrustful 
of his own strength, hesitated to join action. Yet fearing flight as he did 
death, ho resolved to scan the future by help of augury. 

As usual the augurs pried into the entrails of a sheep, and inspected 
its bones and veins as the latter allowed ou some scraped hones, announcing, 
ns a result, misfortune to the Huns. A morsel of ooutentment was added, 
howovur, in the prediction that the enemy’s oommondor-in-ohief should die 
in tlio hour of vlotory, and sully his laurels. Now Attila, in his eager desire 
for the death of AiHius oven at the risk of liis own, and his army’s defeat, 
although disturbed by tlio prospect hold out by the augurs, yet, being 
skilled in the refinements of military taotios, after some hesitation resolved 
to loin battlo about throe in the afternoon and thus obviate suspicion of 
yielding by trusting to darkneBS in oaso of defeat. 

Tlie field, from n gentle slope, gradually assumed the character of a hllL 
As the advantages presented by Buoh conformation were bv no means slight, 
both partios made this slope their objective, the Huns with their auxiliaries 
seizing upon tho right flank, the Romans and Visigoths the left, leaving the 


r 1 Ilia place which wo now call (Mlona was probably under the Romans named Dnro-Cata* 
Imimnn. it was tho olilof place of tlio Outalauri, a tribe who dwelt mtt to tta SuMgonas. in 
Homan mlloa (10 of whtoh aw about equal to 0 English), and by the Roman roads, ChHona was 
170 miles cl latent from Mote, and Cl b«n Troyoa. 0 ] 
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His public declarations wore skilfully mitigated by bis private assurances; 
lie alternately soothed and threatened the Romans and the Goths; and the 
courts of ltavennn and Tolosa, mutually suspicions of each other’s inten¬ 
tions, beheld with supine indifforenoe the approach of their common enemy. 
Aetius was the sole guardian of the public safety j but his wiBosfc measures 
wore embarrassed by a faction wlnoh, since the death of Placicha, infested 
the imperial palace j the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet; and the barbarians, who, from fear or affection, were inolined 
to the oauso of Attiln, awaited with doubtful and venal faith the event of 
the war. The patrician passed the Alps at the head of some troops, whoso 
strength and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an army. But on Ills 
arrival at Arelate, or Lugdunmn he was oonfounded by the intelligence that 
the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, had dofcoiminad to 
expect within their own territories the formidable invader whom they pro¬ 
fessed to despise. 

The senator Avitus, who after the honourable exercise of the prootoriau 
prefecture had retired to Ins estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to aocopt the 
important embassy, which he executed with ability and success. Ho repre¬ 
sented to Theodorio that an ambitious conqueror, who aspired to the do¬ 
minion of the earth, could bo resisted only by the firm and unanimous 
alliance of the powors whom lie laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence 
of Avitus inflamed the Gotliic warriors by the description of the injuries 
which then* ancestors liad suffered from the Huns ; whoso implacable fury 
still pursued them from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. lie strenu¬ 
ously urged llmt it was the duty of every Christian to save from sacrilegious 
violation the churches of God and the relics of the saints; that it was the 
interest of every barbarian, who had aoquired a settlement in Gaul, to defend 
the fields and vineyards which were cultivated for his use against the deso¬ 
lation of the Soy thian Bheplierds. Theodorio yielded to the ovidenoo of truth; 
adopted the measure at once the most prudent and the most honourablo, and 
declared that, as the faithful ally of Aetius and the Romans* ho wan ready 
to expose his life and kingdom for the common safety of Gaul. 

The Visigoths, who at that time were in the mature vigour of tlioir fame 
and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of war; prepared thoir arms and 
horses, and assembled under the standard of their agocl king, who was rosolvod 
with his two eldest sons Torismond and Thoodoric, to command in person his 
numerous and valiant people. The example of the Goths determined Bovoral 
tribes or nations, that seemed to fluotuate between the Iluns and tlio Romans. 
The indefatigable diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops of 
Gaul and Germany, who had formerly acknowledged themselves the subjools, 
or soldiers, of the republic, but who now olaimed the rowards of voluntary 
service and the rank of independent allies—the Haiti, tlio Armorioans, the 
Breonos, the Saxons, tho Burgundiones, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripua- 
nans, and the Franks who followed Meroveus as their lawful princo. Suoli 
was the various army whioh, under the conduct of Atilius and Tliooclovki, 
advanced by rapid inarches to roliove Orleans and to give battlo to tho in¬ 
numerable host of Attila. 

On their approaoh, tho king of the Huns immediately raised tho siogu, 
and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from tho pillage of 
a oity whioh they had already entered. The valour of Attiln was always 
guided by his prudonoe; and as lie foresaw the fatal oonsequenoos of a defeat 
m the heart of Gaul, he repasaed the Seme, and expected the onorny in tho 
plains of Chftlons, whose smooth and level surface waB adapted to tho opora- 
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Uio wounded man seek, and the scatheless fight tiUhe sicken with the slaugh¬ 
ter I I Jib child Df victory the dart will not smite, but fate deals the doomed 
one his doath at the board. Nor did fortune deal the Hun such a roll of 
victories, if not to make him blithe over this one victory the more. Who 
unbared the Mcetio swamp, the sooret of the centuries? Who weaponless 
vanquished the weuponed? These herded outcasts dare not confront the 
IIiui I That this shall be my new field of viofcory, the long tale of my 
former assures mo I Yea! and tot am I whose shaft shall be sped 1 And 
doomed is he who fights not when Attila leads the fight.” 

Spuired on by this dithyramb, headlong into fight they rush. 

Tho juncture lmd its terrors, yet the king’s presence overcame the fear 
even of the coward. It was soon a case of man to man. It was a battle, 
savage, tangled, widespread, dogged. Antiquity 1ms not its parallel. Such 
dooda are told of, that ho who lias not been privileged to witness them, 
though witnessing muoh that is marvellous, yet must ever laok the marvel of 
this. For, to bofiove tradition, a brook whose feeble current rolled through 
tho plain already spolcon of, swollen by tho blood of the wounded and 
onlargod not as usual by rams hut by an all too rare flood, was converted 
into a torrent by this sanguino contribution. Those, moreover, parohed by 
loss of blood, who woro driven to its bank, were reduced to drinking this 
gruesome draught — drinking by an enforoed fate the very gusliings of their 
own wounds. 

Tlion, too, King Thoodoric, riding up and down Mb ranks in cheering 
exhortation, foil from lus stoed and was trampled under foot by his own aol- 
diory, terminating Iris oaroor at an advanced age. Another tale has it that 
ho foil by the javelin of Aiulagis, Attila’s lieutenant. Thus was accom¬ 
plished tho prediction of Attila’s augurs, wlnah Attila had sot down to 
ABtius. 

Next the Visigoths, leaving tho Alans, foil on the Hunnish bands with 
fury, and Attila himself were as good as dead, had not his prudence led him 
to take refuge with his followers within his oamp and its fortification of 
wagons. Weak aB was tlnB shelter, yet there, for protection of their 
lives, trooped the warriors whom but a little previously no ordinary obstacle 
could withstand. 

Torismond, roii o£ Thoodoric, who, with AiStius, had seized the hill and 
ropollcd tho ono my from its summit, in tho belief that lie was rejoining bis 
men, and misled by the darkness of tho night, stepped inside the ‘wagon enclos¬ 
ure of tho Huns. While fighting bravely, he fell to the ground from his 
wounded horse, but though rescued by his men he was persuaded to give 
up further fighting. Aetius, too, during the niglit’s confusion, wandered 
amid tho enemy. Dreading some disaster to the Goths, he persisted in his 
soaroh for tho oorroot way, arriving at length at the allied comp, where under 
tho protection of shields ho passed the night. ( ' 

At dawn a plain is seen neaped and covered with corpses, but the Hups' 
do not venture to issue from their retreat, and so the confederates judge the 
viotory theirs. They judged, too, that it was no common disaster whichh&d ( 
induced tho flight of Attila from the battle-fields Yet was his action not 
that of ono who acknowledged defeat. t , 

IIo showed his usual courage, for within his oainp was the clash or amB, 
the brattle of the trumpet, over threatening a sortie j as ft lion might, when 
hard besot by the hunters, ramp and rave at entrance to his den, without 
venturing to emerge, yob nevertheless terrifying the neighbourhood by his 
roaring, so did the warlike king, secure in his retreat, supply ft source of tear 
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Great for future decision. The contest commences, Afltiua on the left with 
his Romans, with the Visigoths as his right support, and Saagiban leader of 
the Alans between — a piece of military precaution by which they doubly 
flanked tins rather doubtful leader, since fighting is the more probable whero 
flight is impossible. 

The battle array of tlie Huns was on a different plan. Attiln with Ills 
bravest held the centre. By this arrangement he had his personal safety m 
view, trusting that a stand amid the valiant of his race would insure himself, 
at least as king, from imminent danger. On the flanks there deployed in 
disorder multitudes of aubjeot nations and people, ohiof among whom were 
the Ostrogoths 1 foroes under the leadership of the three brothers, Wolamir, 
Theodoimr, and Widomir, nobler than the very lung himself whom they 
served, since reaplondont with the hereditary glories of the Amid race. 
There might be seen also at the head of oountleaa nanda of the Gepid© their 
most renowned king, Ardaric, who from Ins all too great loyalty to Attila 
was of hifl inner counsels. For Attila, well aware of his wisdom, prized him 
and Wftlfinnr of the Ostrogoths above all the pettier royalties — Walannr, 
the reticent, the affable, tho guileless, and Ardaric the knightly and the 
loyal. Not without reason was it that Attila trusted them to matoh their 
Visigotliic kindred. 

As for the rest, — the kingly mob, if I am not irreverent,—and tho 
chiefs of this nation and that, retainers rather than kings, they lumg on each 
move of Attila’s; and did his eye beckon them, then, speeohlesB, tomflod, and 
trembling they stood at oall, or at least were subservient to his every order. 
Yot king of kings though he was, was Attila solitary amid all, and over all 
solicitous. 

The battle began over the possession of the ridge already mentioned. 
Leading his men on to secure this summit, Attila was in this roroatalled liy 
Torismund and Adtius who, striving with nil their might to reach the crest, 
first won it, and from their superior vantage ground easily dispersed the 
Huns. When Attila behold his troops disorganised by this oooun’enco, lie 
thought a harangue at this juncture would rally them and said: 

“victorious so often over so many nations, and musters of tho world, if 
to-day yon flnioli not, I should think myself a fool to rouse you to oourogo by 
speeoh as if yon were raw reormts. Consign snoh eonduot to the juvenile 
general and the untrained, militia. It ae little bofits mo to deal m common¬ 
place as you to liston. You aro warriors, or nothing, and what to snoh is 
more satisfying than to carve out htfl vongoanae by the sword ? Ah ! 
Revenge, nature's first gift and sweetest soother of the soul 1 Let your foot 
then be swift to the attack since ever is tho attacker tho bolder! lleed not 
that mongrel mass of foieign speech, who but prove thoir fear by hording 
together. Look at them! Look ! how even before oiu* first charge they 
are swayed to and fro from fear j they make for hill and height; again, too 
late for regret, are back for safety to the battle-field. You need no tolling 
as to tho flimBineBs of Roman defence, or how, not a wound, but a speck o£ 
dust merely lays them low. Be your old selves, and, while they are punc¬ 
tiliously peddling away at formations and shield-looking, charge with your 
unflinching courage, laugli at tlieir 4 formations.’ On against Visigoth and 
down with the Alans! There lies speedy victory for us, and there tho strug¬ 
gle lies. Sunder the sinew and tho limbs collapse, hack the bones and the 
body falls I 

“ linns of mine ! Rouse your rage, and let your fury swell ns of old 1 
Craftily now, and by tho sword-stroke then I Some death mid tho enemy let 
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some time longer lurked in camp. But when the enemy’s absence was con- 
joined to lengthened quiet, the spirit of a victor returned to him, gaiety 
gained the upper hand, and the musings of this mighty monarch resumed the 
path of their ancient destiny. 

Meanwhile Torisinond, who had succeeded to the throne, marched into 
Tolosa, and none was found to dispute his succession.^ 


THE INVASION OF ITALY. THE FOUNDATION OP VENICE 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor tho reputation of Attila were im¬ 
paired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing spring, he 
repeated his demand of the princess Honoria and her patrimonial treasures. 
The demand was again rejected, or eluded; and the indignant lover imme¬ 
diately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with an innumerable host of barbarians. Those barbarians were unskilled 
in the methods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among the ancients, 
required some knowledge, or at least some practice, of the mechanical arts. 
But. tho labour of many thousand provincials and captives, whose lives were 
soorificed without pity, might execute the most painful and dangerous work. 
Tho skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to the destruction of 
their country. The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train 
of battering-rams, movable turrets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, 
and fire; and the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse of 
hope, fear, emulation, and interest to subvert the only barrier which delayed 
the conquest of Italy. 

Aquileia was at that period one of the richest, the most populous, and 
the strongest of the maritime cities of the Adriatio const. The Gothic 
auxiliaries, who appeared to have served under then native princes Alario 
and Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still re¬ 
membered the glorious and successful resistance which their ancestors had 
opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian who disgraced tho majesty of the 
Roman purple. Three months were oonsuined without effect in the siege of 
Aciuiloia; till the want of provisions and the clamours of his army com¬ 
pelled Attila to relinquish the enterprise, and reluctantly to issue his orders 
that the troops should strike their tents the next morning, and begin their 
retreat. But, as ho rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, 
lio observed a stork preparing to leave her nest in one of the towers, and to 
lly with lior infant family towards tlio oountry. He seized, with the ready 
penetration, of a statesman, this trifling incident whioh chanoe had offered 
to superstition, and oxolaimod, in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a 
domestic bird, so constantly attached to human society, would never have 
abandoned lior anoiont scats unless these towers had been devoted to impend¬ 
ing ruin and solitude. 

Tho favourable omen inspired an assurance of viotory; the siege was 
renewed and proseouted with fresh vigours a large breach was made in the 
part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her flights the Huns 
mounted to the assault with irresistible fury; and the succeeding genera¬ 
tion could eoareely discover the ruins of Aquileia. After this dreadful 
chastisement, Attila pursued his march j and, os he passed, the cities of 
Albinum, Conoordia, and Pataviura (Padua) were reduoed into heaps of 
stones and ashes. The inland towns, vicentaa (Vioenza), Verona, and Ber- 
gomum (Bergamo) were exposed to the rapaoious oruelty of the Huns* 
Mediolanum and Ticinum submitted without resistance to the, loss of their 
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to hia conquerors. These latter resolved to wear him out by a siege, smco lie 
Inched provisions, and as he could from his arohers placed msido the barrier 
rain down showers of missiles on them should they attempt an assault by 
force. It is reported, however, that the Icing, haughty as evor even in a sit¬ 
uation so desperate, had formed a pyre from saddlery, having resolved to 
throw himself into its flames should the enemy force liia camp, that none 
might boast of having wounded him, or that the lord of so many nations 
should have ever been in an enemy’s power. 

Whilst tins siege bred delay, the Visigoths busied themselves in soaroh 
for their king, — the father of Torismond, — wondering at his absence 
while suooess had orowned their anna. When aftor long search they found 
him, as is not infrequent among bravo men, aiuid a dense heap of bodies, 
they honoured him in song, bearing away his body under the eyes of tlie 
enemy. Then it me possible to see crowds of Goths, with uncouth vwscenf 

that rent the air in song, render the 
last and most snored rites to the dead 
while all around was war. Toars lliero 
wore, but such as a warrior merits. The 
death was ours, to be sure, but oven to 
the Hun it was glorious, nor did Atlila’s 
pride feel aught hut humbled to see 
the Goths bear to burial with all its 
trappings the body of a mighty king. 
Those Goths, whilo paying lost and 
merited honours to Tlieodorio, at the 
same hour made over to his son the 
royal dignity, and amid clash of arms 
the brave and glorious warrior Toris- 
mond followed the funeral rites of his 
Ga 1 . 1 . 1 a wn atoms dear father as was fitting for a son. 

These rites accomplished, urged by 
grief through his bereavement and impelled by natural valour, Torismond 
resolved to avenge the death of his father upon the remnant of the Iluns. 
On this point he consulted the patrician Actios, liis senior in years and of 
riper experience, and oraved advice as to his action. Ho in Ins fear lost the 
thorough overthrow of the Huns might leave the Roman power at the nioroy 
of the Goths, advised him as follows r 

That he should retraoe his steps to his own state, and firmly secure the 
throne now vaoant by his father’s death, os otherwise his brotliors might seize 
upon the royal treasure, and usurp the regal power over tlio Visigoths, in 
which case was no alternative left but a laborious contest made all the more 
squalid as being between relatives. Torismond listened to this advice not 
as to a pieae of duplicity but as if it advanoed his own interests, and leaving 
the Huns behind him, he returned to his district of Gaul. Thus does man’s 
weakness give way to suspicion, and amid momentous events lose the oppor¬ 
tune hour. 

In this most famous battle, waged between the bravest of races, report says 
that one hundred and sixty-five thousand men fell on both sides, not to men¬ 
tion fifteen thousand of the Gepids and Franks, who one night before the 
general engagement meeting by ohanoe fell by mutual assault, the Franks 
siding with Romans, the Gepids with the Huns. 

On Attila’s learning the departure of the Gotha, he pursuod auoli course 
as is customary in abnormal circumstances. I-Io suspected a ruse, and so for 
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at the head of his domestic troops, still maintained the field, and harassed or 
retarded the march of Attila, he never showed himself more truly mat than 

peoplo. Dt “ blamed b ? 8,1 l S nor 8-ttt and ungrateful 

If the mind of Valentiniftn had been susceptible of any generous senfci- 

ch ° 8 *» 8U f * general forlus example ffi his grnde. 
But the timid giaiidson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers escaped 
from the sound of war j and his hasty retreat from Ravenna tollome, fJoin 
un impiegnablo fortress to au open capital, betrayed liis seeret intention of 
abandoningItaly, os soon as the danger should approach hie imperial person, 
ihis shameful abdication was suspended, however, by the spirit of doubt and 
delay, which commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels and sometimes 
coiToots tncir pormoioua tendency. The Western emperor, with the senate 
and people of Home, embraced the more salutary resolution of depreoatintr 
by a solemn and suppliant embassy, tho wrath of Attila. This important 
commission was acoepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and riches, his 
consular dignity, the numerous train of his cli¬ 
ents, and his personal abilities, held tho first 
rank in tho Roman senate. 

Tho spacious and artful character of Avienus 
was admirably qualified to conduct a negotia¬ 
tion either of public or private interest; his ool- 
loaguo Trigotius had exercised the prajtorian 
prefecture of Italy; and Leo, bishop of Rome, 
oonsonted to oxpoao liis lifo for the safety of his 
flock. Tho genius of Loo was exercised and 
displayed in the publio misfortunes] and he 
lias deserved the appellation of ♦* great," by the 
successful zeal with which ho laboured to estab¬ 
lish Ins opinions and his authority, under the venerable names of orthodox 
faith and ecclesiastical disoipline. The Roman ambassadors were introduced 
to the tout of Attila, as ho lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding 
Mmoius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Bonaotis, and trampled, with 
the Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus and Virgil. The barbarian mon¬ 
arch listened with favourable, and even respectful, attention j and the deliv¬ 
erance of Italy Was purchased by the immense ransom, dr dowry, of the 
princess Ilonorin. Tiio state of his army might faoilitate the treaty and 
luuiton liis retreat. Their martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth, and 
indolence of a warn olinmte. 



A Roman Conran 


raw 


Tho shopherds of the north, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and 
— r flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of 
moat preparod and seasoned by the arts of cookery j and the progress of 
disease revenged in some measure the injuries of the Italians, when Attila 
deolarod his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to the gates of Rome, t 
ho was admonished by liia friends as woll as by liis enemieB that Alario had ‘ 
not long survived the conquest of the Eternal City. His mind, superior to 
roal danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors ; nor oould he escape the 
infiuonoo of superstition, which had so often been subservient to Ms designs. 
The pressing eloquence of Leo, liis majestio aspect and Baderdotal robes, 
excited tho veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the Christiana. 
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wealth; and applauded the unusual dome nay which preserved from the 
flames the public as well m puvnto buildings, and spared the lives of the 
captive multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, or Modena 
may justly be suspected; yet they oonour with more authentic evidence to 
prove that Attila spread jus ravages over the rich plains of modern Lom¬ 
bardy, which are divided by the Po, and hounded by the Alps and Aponninc. 
When lie took possession oi the royal palace of Mediolanum, he was surprised 
and offended at the sight of a picture, which represented tho Coosura floated 
on their throne and tho princes of Soy thin prostrate at tlieir foot. The 
rovengo which Attain inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity was harm- 
leas and ingenious. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures und the 
attitudes; and the emperors wore delineated, on the same canvas, approach¬ 
ing in a suppliant posture to empty tlieir bags of tributary gold before the 
throne of the Scythian monaroh. Tho spectators must have confessed the 
truth and propriety of tho alteration; ana wore perhaps tempted to apply, 
on this singular occasion, the well-known fablo of the dispute botwoon the 
lion and tho man. 

It is a saying worthy of the ferooious pride of Attila that tho grass 
never grew on the spot whore liis horse had trod. Yet tho savage destroyer 
undesignedly laid tlie foundation, of a republic which revived, in tho feudal 
state of Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated 
name of Venice, or Venetia, was formerly diffused over a large and fertile 
province of Italy, from the confines of Panuonia to the river Addtia, and 
from tho Po to tho Haitian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of 
the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flounslied in peaoe and prosperity; 
Aquiloia was plaoed in the most conspicuous station, but the ancient dignity 
of Putftviura was supported by agriculture and manufactures; and tho 
property of five hundred, citizens who were entitled to the equestrian rank 
inuBt have amounted, at the strictest computation, to 1,700,000 pounds. 
Many families of Aquileio, Patcwimn, and the adjacent towns, who fled 
from tho sword of the Iluns, found a safe though obscure refuge in the 
neighbouring islands. 

At the extremity of the gulf, whore the Adriatio feebly imitates tho tides 
of the ooean, near a hundred small islands are separated by shallow water 
from the continent, and protected from the waves by several long slips of 
land, which admit the entrance of vessels through some seorot and narrow 
channels. Till the middle of the fifth century, these remote and soquosfcorod 
spots remained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost without 
a name. But the maimers of tho Venetian fugitives, their arts and thoir 
government, were gradually formed by their new situation; and one of tho 
epistlcB of Oassiodorus, which describes their condition about seventy years 
afterwards, may be considered as the primitive monument of the republic 

THUS BETBEAT OIT ATTILA 

Tlie Italians, who had long since renounced the exorcise of arms, wore 
surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach of a formidable barbarian, 
whom they abhorred as tlie enemy of their religion as well as of their repub¬ 
lic. Amidst the general consternation, Afitius alone was incapable of fear ; 
but it was impossible that he should acliieve, alone and unassisted, any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown. The barbarians, who had 
defended Gaul, refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the sucoouitt 
pioinised by tlie Eastern emperor were distant and doubtful. Since ABtius, 
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onemiea. Ellao, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and orown in the mem¬ 
orable battle of Netacl, his early valour had raised him to the throne of the 
Acatzires, a Scythian people whom ho subdued) and his father, who loved 
the superior _ merit, would have envied the death of Ellao. Hia brother 
Dengisioh, witli an army of Huns* still formidable in their flight and ruin, 
maintained his ground above fifteen years on the banks of the Danube, 
The palace of Attila, with the old oountry of Daoia, from the Carpathian 
lulls to the Enxine, beoame the seat of a new power which was ereofced by 
Ardarie, king of the Gepidro, The Pannoman conquests, from Yindobona to 
Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths; and the settlements of the tribes 
who had so bravely asserted their native freedom were irregularly dis¬ 
tributed, aooording to the measure of their respective strength. Sur¬ 
rounded and oppressed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom 
of Dengisioh was confined to the oirole of liis wagons; his desperate courage 
urged hint to invade the Eastern Empire; he fall in battle; and his head, 
ignomimously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited n grateful spectacle to 
the people of Constantinople, 

AttUa had fondly or superstitiously believed that Irnac, the youngest of 
hiB sons, was destined to perpetuate the glories of his raoe. The character 
of that prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of hie brother Den- 
giaich, wob more suitable to the declining condition of the Huns; and Irnac, 
with his subjeot hordes, retired into the heart of the Lesser Soythia. They 
were soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed the 
same road which their own ancestors had formerly discovered. The Geougen 
or Avars, whose residence is assigned by the Greek writers to the shores of 
the ooeau, impelled the adjacent tribes; till at length the Igours of the north, 
issuing from the oold Siberian regions, which produoe the most yaluablo 
furs, spread themselves over the assort, as far as the Borysthenes and the 
Caspian gates; and finally extinguished the empire of the Huns. 

Suoh an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern Empixe, 
under the reign of a prince who oonoiliated the friendship without forfeit¬ 
ing the esteem of tlie barbarians. But the emperor of the W6sb, the feeble 
ana dissolute Valentinian, wbo had reached his thirty-fifth year without at- 



who was universally celebrated as the terror of tlie barbarians, and the sup-- 
port of the republic; and his new favourite, tlie eunuoh HeraouuB, awakened 
the emperor from tlie supine lethargy which might be disguised, during the 
life of Plaoi&ia, by the exoiiBo of filial piety. The fame of A8to.ua, hie wealth 
and dignity, the numerous and martial train of barbarian followers, hie pow¬ 
erful dependents, who filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his 
son Gaudontiiis, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperors 
daughter, had raised him above the rank of a subject. 

The ambitious designs of which he was secretly acousea, excited tne 
fears, as well as tlie resentment, of Valentinian. Aetiue himself, supported 
by the consciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps hia mnooenoe, 
Booms to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The pfito- 
oian offended his sovereign by a hostile declaration; he oggmvated the 
offence, by compelling him to ratify with a solemn oath a treaty of *eo n- 
' (filiation and allianoo j he proclaimed his suspicions; 
and from a vain confidence that the enemy whom he despised was moapoble 
of a manly crime, he rashly ventured lua person in the palace of Rome. 


even 
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might cleaerve the interposition of celestial beings; and some indulgenod is 
due to a fable which has been represented by the penoil of Raphael and the 
ohisel of Algardi. 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened to return 
mote dreadful and more implacable, if liis bride, the princess Honoria, wore 
not delivered to his ambassadors within the term stipulated by the treaty. 
Yet, in the meantime, Attila relieved his lender anxiety by adding a beautiful 
maid, whose name was Ildico, to the list of his innumerable wives. Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden 
palace beyond the Danube; and the monaroh, oppressed with wine and sloo 2 >, 
retired at a late hour from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants 
continued to respect his pleasures or his repose the greatest port of the 
ensuing day, till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and suspicions j and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by load and repeated cries, they at length 
broke into the royal apartment. They found the trembling bride sitting by 
the bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting hor own dangor as 
well as the death of the king, who had expired during the night. An artery 
had suddenly burst; and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he was suffocated 
by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a passage through the 
nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. His body was solemnly 
exposed in the midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion, and the ohoson 
squadrons of the Iluns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted a 
funeral song to the memory of a hero glonous in hiB life, invincible in his 
death, the father of his people, the soourge of his enemies, and tho terror of 
the world. According to their national oustora, the barbarians out off a part 
of their hair, gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their 
valiant leader as he deserved, not with the tears of women but with tho 
blood of warriors (458). 

The remains of Attila were enclosed within three coffins, of gold, of sil¬ 
ver, and of iron, and privately buried in the night: the spoils of nations 
were thrown into his grave j tno captives who had opened tho ground wore 
inhumanly massacred; and the same Huns who had indulged such oxaossiva 
grief, feasted with dissolute and intemperate mirth about the rooent sepul¬ 
chre of their Icing. It was reported at Constantinople that, on tlio fortunate 
night on which he expired, Maroian beheld in a dream tho bow of Attila 
broken asunder; and the report may be allowed to prove how seldom tho 
image of that formidable barbarian was absent from the mind of a Roman 
emperor. 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns established the 
fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained tho huge and disjointed 
fabrio. After his death the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings; 
the most powerful lungs refused to acknowledge a superior; and tho numer¬ 
ous sons whom so many various mothers bore to tho deceased monaroh 
divided and disputed, luce a private inheritance, the sovereign command of 
the nations of Germany and Soytlua. The bold Ardario felt and resontod 
the disgrace of this servile partition; and liis subjeots, the warlike Gopidto, 
with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant brothers, onooiu’- 
aged their allies to vindicate tho rights of freedom and royalty. 

In a bloody and deoisive oonflict on tlio banks of the river Notad, in 
Pannonin, the lance of the Gepidro, tlio sword of the Goths, the arrows of 
the Huns, the Suevio infantry, the light arms of the Horuli, and tho heavy 
weapons of the Alani, encountered or supported each other; and tho victory 
of Ardario was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty thousand of his 
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Mm with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty Heraolius, and Btabbed the 
emperor to the heart* without the least opposition from his numerous train, 
who seomod to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. 

Suoh was the fate of Valeutinian III, the last Homan emperor of the 
family of Theodosius. Ho faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of 
his cousin and lue two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, 
the innocence, whioh alleviate in their characters the want of spirit and 
ability. Valentiman was less excusable, since he had passions without 
virtues ; oven his religion was questionable ; and though he never deviated 
into the paths of heresy, he scandalised the pious Christians by his attach¬ 
ment to the profane arts of magic and divination,6 
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Whilst lie urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemenoo, the marriage of hw 
sou, Valentinian, drawing lue sword, the first sword he had ever drawn, 
plunged it in the breast of a general who had saved his empire; his courtiers 
and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate tlieir master; and A6tius, 
pierced with a hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal presouoe. Boethius, 
the prfftonan prefect, was lolled at the same moment; and before the event 
could he divulged, the principal friends of the patrician wore summoned to 
the palace ana separately murdered, The horrid deed, palliated by the 
speoious names of justice and necessity, was immediately communicated by 
the emperor to his soldiers, Iris subjects, and his allies. 

The nations who wore strangers or enemies to Adtius generously de¬ 
plored the unworthy fate of a hero; the barbarians who had been uttaohed 
to his servioe dissembled tlieir grief and resentment; and the public con¬ 
tempt whioli had been so long entertained for Valentinian, was at once con¬ 
verted into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade 
the walls of a palace j yot the emperor was confounded by the honest reply 
of a Roman, whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit: “I am 
ignorant, sir, of your motives or provocations; I only know that you liavo 
acted like a man who outs off his right hand with his left.” 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and frequent visits 
of Valentiiiian; who was consequently more despised at Romo than in any 
other part of his dominions. A republican spirit was insensibly revived m 
the senate, as their authority, and even their supplies, heoame necessary for 
the support of his feeble government. The stately demeanour of an heredi¬ 
tary monaroli offended tlieir pride ; and the pleasures of Valentinian were 
injurious to the peaoe and honour of noble families. The birth of the 
empress Eudoxio was equal to Ilia own, and her charms and tender affection 
deserved those testimonies of love whioli her inconstant husband dissipated 
in vague and unlawful amours. 

Petronius Maximus, n wealthy senator of the Anician family, who had 
been twice consul, was possessed of a olmata and beautiful wife ; her obsti¬ 
nate rosistonoe served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian, and ho 
resolved to aooompliali them either by stratagem or force. Deep ganung 
was one of the vices of the court, the emperor, who by chance or contriv¬ 
ance had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, unoourteously exacted 
his ring as a aeourity for the debt j and sent it by a trusty messenger to his 
wife, with an order in her husband’s name that she should immediately 
attend the empress Eudoxin. The unsuspooting wife of Maximus was 0011 - 
veyed in her litter to the imperial palace j the emissaries of her impatient 
lover conducted her to a remote and silent bedchamber ; and Valentinian 
violated, without remorse, the laws of hospitality. Her tears when she 
returned home, her deep affliction, and her bitter reproaches against her 
husband, whom she considered as the aooomplice of his own shame, excited 
Maximus to a just revenge j the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambi¬ 
tion j and lie might reasonably aspire by the free suffrage of the Roman 
senate to the throne of a detested and aespioable rival. Valentinian, who 
supposed that every human breast was devoid, like liis own, of friendship 
and. gratitude, had imprudently admitted among his guards several domes¬ 
tics and followers of Adtius. Two of these, of barbarian race, were per¬ 
suaded to exeoute a saored and honourable duty by punishing with death 
the assassin of their patron ; and tlieir intrepid courage did not long expect 
a favourable moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in the Field of 
Mars with the spectacle of somo military sports, they suddenly rushed upon 
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THE PALL OF ROME 

Thb Vandals were of the Low German stock and closely allied to the 
Goths. We first hear of them in the time of Pliny and Taoitus as occupy¬ 
ing a district nearly corresponding to Brandenburg and Pomerania. Prom 
thence, in the second century, they pressed southwards to the confines of 
Bohemia, where they gave their name to the mountains now oallod the 
Eiesengebirge. 

After a century of hostile and desultory operations against the Roman 
Empire, having been signally defeated by Anrelian (271) they made peace 
with Rome, one of the conditions being that they should supply two thousand 
foederaH to the imperial army. Sixty years later they sustained a great 
defeat from the Goths under their king Geberio, after which they humbly 
sought and obtained permission from Constantine to settle as Roman subjects 
within the province of Pannonia. Here they remained seventy years, and 
during this period they probably made some advances in civilisation and 
became Christians of the Arian type. 

In 400, when the empire under Honorius was falling into ruin, they 
crossed the Rhine and entered Gaul. Stilicho, the chief adviser of Honorius, 
who was a man of Vandal extraction, was aooused by his enemies of having 
invited them into the empire, but this is probably a groundless calumny. In 
Gaul they fought a great battle with the Franks, in which they were defeated 
with the loss of two thousand men, and their king Godigisclua was slam. 
In 409 Ins son Gunderio led them across the Pyrenees. They appear to 
have settled in Spain in two dotoohments. One, the Asdingian vandals, 
occupied Galiamin, the other, the Silmgian, part of Beetica (Andalusia). 
Twenty years of bloody and purposeless warfare with the armies of tho 
empire and with their fellow-barbarians, the Goths and the Suevi, followed. 
The Silingian Vandals were well-nigh exterminated, but their Asdingian 
brethren (with whom were now associated the remains of a Turanian poople, 
the Alans, who had been utterly defeated by the Goths) marched across 
Spain and took possession of Andalusia. 

In 428 or 429 the whole nation set sail for Afrion, upon an invitation 
received by tbeir king from Bonifaoe, count of Afrion, who had fallen into 
disgrace with the court of Ravenna. Gunderio was now dead and supremo 
power wns in the hands of his bastard brother, who iB generally known in 
history as Genseric, though the more correct form of his name is Gaiseric. 
This man, Bhort of stature and with limping gait, but with a grout natural 
oapaoity for war and dominion, reckless of human life and unrestrained by 
conscience or pity, was for fifty years the hero of the Vandal moo and tho 
terror of Constantinople and Rome. In the month of May 428 (?) lie 
assembled all his people on the shore of Andalusia, and numbering the males 
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among tibem from the greybeard down to the newborn infant found them to 
amount to eighty thousand souls, The passage was effected in the ships of 
Boniface, who, however, soon returning to hua old loyalty, besought his 
uow allies to depart from Africa. They, of oourse, refused, and Boniface 
turned agfunBt them, too late, however, to repair the mischief which he had 
caused. Notwithstanding his opposition the progress of the Vandals was 
rapid, and by May 480 only three cities of Roman Africa— Carthage, Hippo, 
and Cirta—remained unt&ken. 

The long siege of Hippo (May 480 to July 481), memorable for the limt 
illness and doath of St. Augustine, winch occurred during its progress, ended 
unsuccessfully for the Vandals. At length (80th of January, 486) peace was 
made between tho emperor Valentmian III and Genserio. Tne emperor 
was to retain Carthage and the small but rich proconsular province in which 
it was situated, while Hippo and the other six provinces of Afrioa were 
abandoned to tho Vandal. Genserio observed this treaty no longer than 
suited his purpose. On tho 19th of October 489, without any declaration of 
war, he suddenly attacked Carthage and took it. The Vandal occupation 
of tins great oity, the third among the cities of the Roman Empire, lasted for 
ninety-four years. Genserio seems to have counted the years of his sover¬ 
eignty from tho date of its capture. Though most of the remaining years 
of Gonseno’s life were passed in war, plunder rather than territorial con¬ 
quest Booms to have been the object of his expeditions. He made, in fact, 
of Carthago a pirates' Btronghold, fiom whence he isBued forth, like the 
Barbary pirates of a later day, to attack, as he himself said, “ the dwellings 
of tho men with whom God is angry,” leaving the question who those men 
might bo to the decision of the elements. Almost alone among the Teutonic 
invaders of tho owpire, he set himself to form a powerful fleet, and was 
probably for thirty years tlie leading maritime power in the Mediterranean.^ 

Tho revolutions of the palaoe, which left the Western Empire without a 
dofoiulor, and without a lawful prinoe, dispelled tho apprehensions and stim¬ 
ulated tho avarice of Gonserio. He immediately equipped a numerous fleet 
of Vandals and. Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, about three 
months after the death of Valentiuinn and the elevation of MaximuB to the 
imperial throne. 

Tho private life of the senator Potromus Maximus was. often alleged as a 
rare example of human felicity. His birth was noble and illustrious, sinoe he 
descended from tho Anioian family, his dignity was supported by an adequate 
patrimony in land and money j and these advantages of fortune were accom¬ 
panied with liboral arts ana deoont manners, which adorn or imitate the 
inestimable gifts of genius and virtue. The luxury of his palaoe and table 
wub hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, ho was 
surrounded by a train of grateful and obsequious olientsj and it is possible 
that, among those clients, ho might deserve and possess some real friends. 
Ilia merit was rewarded by the mvour of the prince and senate ; he thrice 
oxoroised tho office of prrotormn prefect of Italyhe was twice invested with 
tho consulship, and ho obtained the rank of patrician. ' 

These civil honours were not incompatible with the enjoyment of leisure 
and tranquillity j his hours, according to the demands of pleasure or reason, 
wore accurately distributed by a water-clock j and this avarice, of time may 
be allowed to prove the sense which Maximus entertained of his own happi¬ 
ness. The injury which he reoeived from the emperor Valentin ion appears 
to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected 
that, if the resistance of his wife had been sincere, her obsetity was still 
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On the third day after the tumult, Genserio boldly advanced from the 
port of Oatiti to the j^ates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally of the 
Roman youth, there issued from the gates ail unarmed and venerable proces¬ 
sion of the bishop at the head of his clergy. The fearless spirit of Leo, his 
authority and eloquence, again mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian con¬ 
queror 5 the king of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting multitude, 
to protect the buildings from fire, and to exempt tlie captives from torture; 
ana although suoh orders were neither seriously given nor strictly obeyed, 
the mediation of Leo was glorious to himself and in some degree beneficial 
to lus country. But Rome and its inhabitants were delivered to the licen¬ 
tiousness of the Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions revenged the 
injuries of Carthage. 

The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights; and oil tlmt yet remained 
of publiQ or private wealth, of saored or profane treasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genserio. Among the spoils, the splendid 
relics of two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitudes of human and divine things. Since the aboli¬ 
tion of paganism, the Capitol had been violated and abandoned, yet tlie 
statues of the gods and heroes were still respected, and the curious roof of 
gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious bands of Genseno. The holy 
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instruments of tlie Jewish worship, the gold table and the gold candlestick 
with soven brandies, originally framed according to the particular instruc¬ 
tions of God himself, and whioh were placed in the sanctuary of his temple, 
bitd been ostentatiously displayed to tlie Roman people in the triumph of 
Titus. They were afterwards deposited in the temple of Peace j and, at 
the end of four hundred years, the spoils of Jerusalem were transferred 
from Rome to Carthage, by a barbarian who derived his origin from the 
shores of the Baltio. Those ancient monuments might attract the notioe of 
curiosity, as well as of avarioe. 

But tlio Christian ohurohes, enriched and adorned by the prevailing 
superstition of the times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacrilege 5 
and the pious liborality of Pope Leo, who melted Six silver vases, the gift of 
Constantine, oaoh of a hundred pounds’ weight, is evidenoe of the damage 
which, lie attempted to repair. In the forty-five years that had elapsed 
since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were m some 
measure restored; and it waB difficult either to escape or to satisfy the 
avarioe of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect and ships to trans¬ 
port the wealth of the capital. The imperial ornaments of the palace, the 
magnifloent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of massy plate, were 
accumulated with disorderly rapine} the gold and silver amounted to 
several thousand talents; yet even the brass and copper were laboriously 
removed. 
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inviolate, and that it could never be restored if she had consented to the 
will of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesitated, before plunging him¬ 
self and his country into those inevitable calamities which must follow the 
extinction of the royal house of Theodosius. The imprudent Maximus disre¬ 
garded these salutary considerations ; he gratified his resentment and ambi¬ 
tion, he saw the bleeding corpse of Valentmian at his feet, and heard himself 
saluted emperor by the unanimous voioe of the senate and people. But the 
day of his inauguration was the last day of his happiness. He was imprisoned 
(such is the lively expression of Sidoruus) in the palace ; and, after passing 
ti sleepless night, lie sighed that he had attained the summit of his wishes, 
and aspired only to desoend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed by 
the weight of the cliadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts to his friend 
and qurastor Fulgontius ; and when he looked back with unavailing regret on 
the secure pleasures of Ins former life, the emperor exol aimed, “ O fortu¬ 
nate Damocles, thy reign began and ended with the same dinner I ” a well- 
known allusion, which Fulgent!ns afterwards repeated as an instructive lesson 
for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His hours, of 
wliioh he hud lost the command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or terror ; 
and his throne was shaken by the seditions of die soldiers, the people, and the 
confederate barbarians. The marriage of his son Folladins with the oldest 
daughter of the late emperor might tend to establish the hereditary succes¬ 
sion of his family j but the violenoe which he offered to the empress Eudoxia 
could prooeed only from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. Ilia own wife, 
the cause of these tragic events, had been seasonably removed by death; and 
the widow of Valentmian was compelled to violate her decent mourning, 
perhaps her real grief, and to submit to the embraces of ft presumptuous 
usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of her deceased husband. 

These suspicions were soon justified bv the mdisoreet confession of Max¬ 
imus himself; and he wantonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, 
who was still conscious that she was desoeudod from a lino of emperors. 
From the East, however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual 
assistance; her father and her aunt Fulolieiia were dead; her mother lan¬ 
guished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile; and the sooptre of Constantinople 
was in the hands of a stranger. She directed her eyes towards Carthage, 
secretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals; and persuaded Genseno 
to improve the fair opportunity of disguising Jus rapacious designs by tho 
specious names of honour, justice, and compassion. Whatever abilities 
Maximus might have shown in a subordinate station, he was found inoapahlo 
of administering au empire; and though ho might easily have been informed of 
tho naval preparations which wore made on tho opposite shores of Afrioa, he 
expected with supine indifference the approach of the enemy, without adopt¬ 
ing any measures of defence, of negotiation, or of a timely retreat. 

When the Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Tiber, the emperor 
was suddenly roused from his lethargy by the olamours of a trombling and 
exasperated multitude. Tho only hope which presented itself to his aston¬ 
ished mind was that of a precipitate Right, and he exhorted the senators to 
imitate the example of their prinoe. But no sooner did Maximus appear in the 
Streets than he was assaulted by a shower of stones; a Roman, or a Burgun¬ 
dian. Boldior, olaimed the honour of the first wound j his mangled body was 
ignominiously oast into the Tiber; the Roman people rejoiced in tho punish¬ 
ment which they had inflicted on tho author of the public calamities, and tho 
domestics of Eudoxia signalised tlieir zeal in the service of their mistress. 
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vacant throne, which he might ascend without guilt or danger, tempted Ills 
ambition j and the Visigoths were easily persuaded to support his claim by 
their irresistible suffrage. They loved the person of Avitus, they respected 
his virtues j and they were not insensible of the advantage, os well as honour, 
of giving an emperor to the West. 

The season was now approaching m which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces whs held at Arelate (Arles) s their deliberations might per¬ 
haps be influenced by the presence of Theodorio and his martial brothers, 
but their choioe would naturally incline to the most illustrious of their 
countrymen. A vitus, after a decent resistance, accepted the imperial diadem 
from the representatives of Gaul; and his election was ratified by tlie accla¬ 
mations of the barbarians and provin¬ 
cials. The formal consent of Moroian, 
emperor of the East, was solicited and 
obtained; but the senate, Rome, and 
Italy, though humbled by their recent 
calamities, submitted with a secret 
murmur to the presumption of the 
Gallic usurper. 

Theodorio, to whom Avitus was 
indebted for the purple, had acquired 
the Gothio sceptre by the murder of 
his elder brother Torismond 5 and he 
justified this atrocious deed by the 
design which bis predecessor had 
formed of violating his alliance with 
tlie empire. Such a OTime might not 
bo incompatible with the virtues of a 
barbarian, but the manners of The¬ 
odorio wore gentle and humane; and 
posterity may contemplate without 
terror the original piofcure of a Gothio 
king, whom Sidonius had intimately 
observed in tlie hours of peace ond of 
social intercourse. 

When the king of the Visigoths 
encouraged Avitus to assume the 
purple, Jio offered liia person and his 
forces as a faithful soldier of the 
republic. The exploits of Theodorio 
soon convinced the world that he had 
not degenerated from the warlike 
virtues of his ancestors. After the^ 
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OouTfeto° was despatched, in the name of the emperor Aritue, with 
advantageous offers of peaoe and affianoe; and Thtodorio lntarpoeed his 
weighty mediation to declare that, unless hiei brother-in-law, the krng ofthe 
K immediately retired, he should be obliged to arm rn the oauee of 
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Eudoxia herself, wlio aclvanoed to meet her friend and deliverer, soon 
bewailed the imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely stripped of 
her jewels; and the unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, the only 
surviving remains of the great Theodosius, was compelled as a captive to 
follow the haughty Vandal 5 who immediately hoisted sail and returned 
with a prosperous navigation to the port of Carthage. Many thousand 
Romans of both sexes, chosen for some useful or agreeable qualifications, 
reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of Genserio; and tlieir distress was 
aggravated by the unfeeliug barbarians, who, in the division of the booty, 
separated the wives from their husbands and the children from their 
parents. The charity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, was their only 
oonsolation and Bupport. Ho generously- sold the gold and silver plate of 
the ohui'oli to purchase the freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery of 
others, and to assist the wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, whose 
health was impaired by the hardships whioli they had suffered in their 
passage from Italy to Africa. By his order two spacious churches wore 
converted into hospitals; the sick weie distributed in convenient beds, and 
liberally’ supplied with food and medicines, and the aged prelate repeated 
liis visits, both in the day and night, with an assiduity that surpassed the 
value of his services. Compare this scene with the field of Canneo; and 
judge between Hannibal and the successor of St. Cyprian. 

The deaths of Aetius and Valentinion had rolaxea the ties whioli held the 
barbarians of Gaul in peace and subordination. The sea oooBt was infested 
by the Saxons 5 the Alamanni and the Franks advanced from the Rhine to 
the Seme j and the ambition of the Gotha seemed to meditate more extensive 
and permanent conquests. The emperor Maximus relieved himself, by a 
judioious ohoice, from the weight of these distant cares j he silenced the 
solicitations of Mb friends, listened to the voice of fame, and promoted a 
stranger to the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus, the stranger, 
whose merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from a wealthy and honour¬ 
able family in the diocese of Auvergne. The convulsions of the times urged 
him to embraoe, with the same ardour, the civil and military professions; and 
Hie indefatigable youth blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence 
with tlie exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of Ins life were lau¬ 
dably spent in the publio service; ho alternately displayed his talents in 
war ana negotiation; and the Boldior of AStius, after executing the most 
important embassies, was raised to the station of praetorian prefect of Gaul. 
Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was desirous of 
repose, since lie calmly retired to ail estate which he possessed 111 the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Clermont. In this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure 
with books, rural Bports, the pmotioo of husbandry, and the sooiety of his 
friends, he received the imperial diploma, which constituted him master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the military 00111 - 
inand; the barbarians suspended their fury j and whatever means he might 
employ, whatever concessions he might ho ioroed to make, the people enjoyed 
the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul depended on tlie 
Visigoths; and the Roman general, less attentive to Ins dignity than to 
the publio interest, did not disdain to visit Tolosa in the character of an 
ambassador. 

He was received with courteous hospitality by Theodorio, the king of tha 
Goths j but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid ollianoo with that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence that the emperor 
Maximus was slain, and that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A 
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Count Rioimer, one of the principal commanders of tlie barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defenoo of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king of 
the Visigoths, was the mother of Rioimer; but he was descended, on the 
father’s side, from the nation of the Suevi; his pride or patriotism might be 
exasperated by the misfortunes of Ins oountrymen, and he obeyed with 
reluotanoe an emperor in whose elevation he had not been eonsulted. His 
faithful and important services against the oommon enemy rendered him 
still more formidable; and after destroying on tbe coast of Corsica a fleet 
of Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Rioimer returned in triumph 
with the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. 1-Ie chose that moment to 
signify to Avitus that liis reign was at an end; and the feeble emperor, at 
n distanoo from his Gothic allieB, was compelled after a short and unavailing 
struggle to abdioate the purple. By the olemenoy, however, or the con¬ 
tempt of Rioimer, he whs permitted to descend from the throve to the more 
desirable station of bishop of Placentia; but the resentment of the senate 
wub still unsatisfied, and their inflexible severity pronounced the sentence 
of Ilia death. lie fled towards the Alps, with the humble hope not of arm¬ 
ing tlio Visigoths in his cause but of securing his person and treasures in the 
sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar samts of Auvergne. Disease, or 
the hand of the executioner, arrested him on the road; yet his remains were 
decently transported to Brivos or Brioude, in his native province, and he 
reposed at the feet of lus holy patron. 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a great and 
heroic character, suoh as sometimes arises in a degenerate age, to vindicate 
the honour of the human Bpocica. The emperor Maionan lms deserved the 
praisos of InB contemporaries and of posterity 3 and these praises may be 
strongly expressed in the words of a judicious and disinterested luBtoiian : 
« Thnfc he was gentle to his subjects; that ho was terrible to his enemies ; 
and that he oxoelled in every virtue all of Ms predecessors wlio hod reigned 
over the Romans.” Such a testimony may justify at least the panegyric of 
Sidonius \ and we may acquiesce in tlio assurance that, although the obse¬ 
quious orator would have flattered, with equal zeal, the most worthless of 
prinoes, the extraordinary merit of his object confined him, on this ocoasion, 
within the bounds of truth. Majorian derived his name from bis maternal 
grandfather who, in the reign of the great Theodosius bad commanded 
the troops of tlio Illyrian frontier. He gave lus daughter in marriage to the 
father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who administered the revenues of 
Gaul with skill and integrity j and generously preferred the friendship 
of Abtius to the tempting offers of an insidious court. His son, the future 
emperor, who was educated in tlio profession of aims, displayed, from Ms 
early youth, intrepid courage, premature wisdom, and unbounded liberality 
in a Bounty fortune. He followed the standard of Afetius, contributed to his 
success, shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and at last excited the 
iealousy of the patrioian, or rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from 
the service. Majorian, after the death of AStrns, was recalled and promoted, 
and lus intimate connection with Count Rioimer was the immediate step by 
which he aBoendod the throne of the Western Empire. During the vacancy 
that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious barbarian whose* With 
excluded him from the imperial dignity governed Italy, With the title ot 
patrioian 5 resigned to his friend the conspicuous station of master-genenal 
of the cavalry and infantry? and, after an interval of some months, con¬ 
sented to the unanimous wish of the Romans, whoso favour Majorian bad 
solicited by a recent victory over the Alamanni. 
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justice and of Rome. “ Tell lum,” replied the haughty Reokiariua, “ that I 
despise liis friendship and his arms; but that I shall soon try whether he 
will dare to expect my arrival under the walls of Tolosa.” Such a chal¬ 
lenge urged Theodono to prevent the bold designs of his enemy; lie passed 
the Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths, the Franks and Burgundians 
served under lus standard, and though he professed himself the dutiful ser¬ 
vant of Avitus, he privately stipulated for himself and his suooessors the 
absolute possession of his Spanish conquests. The two armies, or rather the 
two nations, encountered each other on the banks of the river Urbious, about 
twelve miles from Augusta Asturian (Astorga); and the decisive victory of 
the Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated the name and kingdom 
of the Suevi. From. the field of battle Theodorio advanced to Braoara 
(Braga), their metropolis, whioh still retained the splendid vestiges of its 
ancient commerce and dignity. His entrance was not polluted with blood, 
and the Goths respected the ohastaty of their female captives, more especially 
of the consecrated virgins j hut the greatest part of the clergy ana people 
were made slaves, and oven the ohurohes and altars were confounded in the 
universal pillage. 

The unfortunate king of the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of 
the ocean, but the obstinaoy of the winds opposed his flight; he was deliv¬ 
ered to his implacable rival; and Iteohianns, who neither desired nor 
expected ineroy, received with manly constancy the death whioh lie would 
probably have inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy and resent¬ 
ment, Theodorio carried Ins victorious arms as far as Augusta Emerits 
(Merida), the principal town of Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, 
exaept from the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia; but he was stopped in 
the full career of success, ana recalled from Spain, before he could provide 
for the security of his oonquests. In hia retreat towards the Pyrenees he 
revenged his disappointment on the country through which he passed; and 
m the sack of Pallautia and Augusta Asturioa ho showed himself a faithless 
ally as well as a oruel enemy. 

"Whilst the king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished in the name of 
Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired, and both the honour and the inter¬ 
est of Theodonc were deeply wounded by the disgraoe of a friend whom ho 
had seated on the throne of the Western Empire. 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and people persuaded the em¬ 
peror Avitus to fix liis residence at Rome, and to accept the consulship 
for the ensuing year. Avitus, at a time when the imperial dignity was 
reduced to a pre-emmonce of toil and danger, indulged himself in the pleas¬ 
ures of Italian luxury; age had not extinguished his amorous inclinations, 
and he is ocoused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the 
husbands whose wives he had seduced or violated. 1 But the Romans were 
not inclined either to oxouso his faults or to acknowledge his virtues. The 
several parts of the empire became every day more alienated from enoli other; 
and the stranger of Gaul was the object of popular hatred and contempt. 

The senate asserted then.’ legitimate claim in the eleotion of an omperor, 
and their authority, whioh had been originally derived from the old constitu¬ 
tion, was again fortified by the aotual weakness of a declining monarchy. 
Yet even such a monarchy might have resisted the votes of an unarmed 
senate, if their discontent had not been supported, or perhaps inflamed, by 

[ 1 '* The charges made by Gibbon . . rest on no solid basis of evidonoo: . , oxoopt for a 

vague and feebly supported charge of 'luxury,’ the moral character of Avitus is without a stain.” 
Hodgkin. P] 
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The spootntor who oasts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient 
Rome is tempted to acouse the memory of the Goths and Vandals for the 
mischief which they had neither leisure nor power, nor perhaps inclination, 
to perpetrate. The tempest of war might strike some lofty turrets to the 
ground; but the destruction whioh undermined the foundations of those 
massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a period of ten 
centuries; and the motives of interest that afterwards operated without 
shame or control were severely checked by the taste and spirit of die 
emperor Majorian. 

The decay of the city had gradually impaired the value of the public 
works. The oircus and theatres might still excite, but they seldom gratified, 
the desires of the people; the temples, which had escaped the zeal of the 
Christians, were no longer inhabited either by gods or men ; the diminished 
crowds of the Romans were lost in the immense space of their baths and 
porticoes ; and the stately libraries and balls of justioa become useless to an 
indolent generation, whose repose was seldom disturbed either by study or 
business. The monuments of oonsular or imperial greatness were no longer 
revered as the immortal glory of the capital j they were only esteemed as an 
inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper and more convenient than the distant 
quarry. Specious petitions were continually addressed to the easy magis¬ 
trates of Rome, which stated the want of stones or brioks for some necessary 
sorvice; the fairest forms of architecture were rudely defaoed for the sake of 
some paltry or pretended repairs; and the degenerate Romans, who converted 
the spoil to their own emolument, demolished with sacrilegious hands the 
labours of their ancestors. Majorian, who had often sighed oyer the desola¬ 
tion of the oity, applied a severe remedy to the growing evil. He reserved 
to the prince and senate the sole cognisance of the extreme eases which might 
justify the destruction of an ancient edifice; imposed a fine of fifty pounds 
of gold [or about £2000] on every magistrate who should presume to grant 
such illegal and scandalous license ; and threatened to chastise the criminal 
obedience of their subordinate officers by a severe whipping and the amputa¬ 
tion of both their hands. 

In the last instance, the legislator might seem to forget the proportion 
of guilt and punishment; but iiis zeal arose from a generous principle, and 
Majorian was anxious to protect the monuments of those ages in which he 
would have desired and deserved to live. The emperor conceived that it 
was his interest to inorease the number of his subjects, that it was his duty to 
guard the purity of the marriage bed; but the means which he employed to 
accomplish these salutary purposes are of an ambiguous and perhaps excep¬ 
tionable kind. The pious maids who oonBecrated their virginity to Christ 
woro restrained from taking the veil till they had reached their fortieth year. 
Widows under that age wore compelled to form a second alliance within, the 
torm of five years, by the forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest rela¬ 
tives or to the state. Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. 
The punishment of confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate to the 
guilt of adultery, that if the criminal returned to Italy he might, by the 
express declaration of Majonau, be slain with impunity. 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured to restore the happi¬ 
ness and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the arms of Gen&eric, from 
his character and situation their most formidable enemy. A fleet of Van¬ 
dals and Moors landed at the mouth of the Lirie or Gangliano: but the 
imperial troops surprised and attacked the disorderly barbarians, who were 
encumbered with the spoils of Campania; they were chased with slaughter 
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The public and private aotiona of Majorian are very imperfectly known; 
but his laws, remarkable for an original oast of thought and expression, 
faithfully represent the character of a sovereign who loved his people, who 
sympathised in their distress, who had studied the causes of the decline of 
the empire, and who was capable of applying (as far as such reformation 
was practicable) judioious and effectual remedies to the public disorders, 
His regulations concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, or at 
least to mitigate, the most intolerable grievances. 

(1) From the first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (these are his 
own words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, oppressed by 
tie accumulated weight of indiotious and superindiotions. With this view, 
he granted a universal amnesty, a final and absolute disoharge of all arrears 
of tribute, of all debts which, under any pretence, the fiBoal officers might 
demand from the people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and 
unprofitable olaims improved and purified the sources of the public revenue; 
and the subject, who could now look baok without despair, might labour 
with hope and gratitude for himself and for liis country. 

(2) In the assessment and oolleotion of taxes, Majorian restored the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the provincial magistrates; and suppressed the ex¬ 
traordinary commissions which had been introduced, m the name of tlio 
emperor himself, or of the prrolorian prefects. The favourite servants, 
who obtained such irregular powers, were insolent m their behaviour and 
arbitrary in their demands; they affected to despise the subordinate tri¬ 
bunals, and they were discontented if their feeB and profits did not twioe 
exceed the sum which they condescended to pay into die treasury. Olio 
instance of their extortion would appear incredible, were it not authenti¬ 
cated by the legislator himself. Thoy exacted the whole payment in gold; 
but they refused the ourxent ooin of the empire, and would accept only such 
anoient pieces as were stamped with the names of Faustma or the Antonines. 
The aubjeot who was unprovided with these curious medals had recourse 
to the expedient of compounding with their rapacious demands; or, if he 
succeeded in the research, his imposition was doubled, according to the 
weight and value of the money of former tunes. 

(8) 11 The municipal corporation,” says the emperor, “ the lesser senates 
(so antiquity has justly styled them), deserve to bo considered as the heart 
of the cities, and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low are thoy now 
reduced, by tho injustice of magistrates and the venality of collectors, that 
many of their members, renounomg their dignity and their country, liavo 
taken refuge in distant and obsouio exile.” I-Ie urges and even oompols 
their return to their respective cities; but he removes the grievance which 
had forced them to desert the exoroise of their municipal functions. Thoy 
are directed; under the authority of the provincial magistrates, to resume 
their office of levying the tribute; but, instead of being made responsible 
for the whole sum assessed on their district, they are only required to pro¬ 
duce a regular account of the payments wliioh they have actually received, 
and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 

(4) But Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate bodios woro 
too much inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression whioli thoy had 
suffered; and he therefore revives the useful office of the defenders of oitios. 
He exhorts the people to eleot, in a full and free assembly, some man of 
discretion and integrity, who would dare to assert their privileges, to repre¬ 
sent their grievances, to proteot the poor from tho tyranny of the rich, and 
to inform the emperor of the abuses that were committed. 
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fidcno© of victory; and if we might oredit the historian Procopius, his cour¬ 
age sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds of prudenoe. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ventured after dis¬ 
guising the colour of his hair to visit Carthage m the character of his own 
ambassador; and Genserio was afterwards mortified by the discovery that 
he had entertained and dismissed the emperor of the Romans, Such an 
anecdote may bo rejected ns an improbable fiction; but it is a fiction which 
would not have been imagined unless in the life of a hero. 

Without the help ot a personal interview, Gcnseno was sufficiently 
acquainted with the genius and designs of Iris adversary. He practised his 
oustomary arts of fraud and delay; but he practised them without success. 
His applications for peace became eaoli hour more submissive, and perhaps 
more sincere; but the inflexible Mnjorian had adopted the ancient maxim 
that Rome could not be safe, so long as Carthage existed in a hostile state. 
The king of the Vandals distrusted the valour of his native subjects, who 
were enervated by the luxury of the south; he euspeoted the fidelity of the 
vanquished people, who abhorred him os an Arian tyrant; and the desperate 
measure which lie execrated, of reducing Mauretania into a desert, could not 
defeat the operations of the Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his 
troops on any part of the Afrioon coast. 

But Genserio was saved from impending and inevitable ruin by the 
treachory of some powerful subjeots, envious or apprehensive of their mas- 
tor’s success. Guided by their seoret intelligence, ho surprised the unguarded 
fleet in the Bay of Cartagena; many of the ships were sunk, or taken, or 
burned, and the preparations of three years were destroyed in a single day. 
After this event, the behaviour of the two antagonists showed them superior 
to their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by this accidental vio- 
tory, immediately renewed his solicitations for peace. The emperor of the 
West, who was oapabla of forming greet designs and of supporting heavy 
disappointments, consented to a treaty, or rattier to a suspension or arms; 
in the full assurance that before he oould restore his navy he should be sup¬ 
plied with provooationa to justify a seoond war. Majorian returned to Italy, 
to proseoute liis labours for the publio happiness ; and as he was consoious of 
his own integrity, he might long remain ignorant of the dark conspiracy 
which threatened his throne and his life. 

The recent misfortune of Cartagena sullied the glory which had dazzled 
tlio eyeB of the multitude. Almost every description of civil and military 
officers wore exasporated against the reformer, since they all derived some 
advantage from the abuses which ho erideavoured to suppress; and the patri¬ 
cian Rionner impelled the inconstant passions of the barbarians against a 
prince whom he esteemed and bated* The virtues of Majorian could not 
protect him from the impetuous sedition which broke out in the camp near 
Tortona, at the foot of the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate the imperial 
purple ; Ayo days after his abdication it woe reported that he died of a dysen¬ 
tery, 1 and the humble tomb whioli covered his remains was consecrated by 


[i The manner In which Majorian met his death U In dlapato. While Gibbon ° glrefi credence 
to the report that ho died from dysentery, Samuel DHL* who spaiks of Majorian as " that peat 
soldier and far-flighted Statesman, 7 ’ says s “ Mnjorian. the * young Maroellus» of the last years of 
Ibo WoBtorn Emplie, with all his old Roman spirt and statesmanlike Insight, failed In his mission 
ami was treacherously slain by Rlolmor” J, B. Bury,f expressing the same view, says “that 
Majorian returned from Spain to Gaul, and aftoT a sojourn in Arles poised Into Italy, without in 
aimy. At Tortona the officers of Count Rlolmor, who had judged him unworthy of empire, 
eolzed him, stripped him of the Imperial purple, and beheaded lilm (7th August, dOl)." Niebuhr,* 
on tho other hand, tolls us that" when Majorian returned, a conspiracyvwi formed against Mm 
at the Instigation of Riolmer; he was compelled to abdicate, and died a few days afterwards. ] 
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to tlioii' ships, and their loader, the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the 
number of the slain. Such vigilance might announce the character of the new 
reign ; but the strictest vigilanoe and the most numerous forces were insuffi¬ 
cient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy from the depredations of a 
naval war. The public opinion hod imposed a nobler and most arduous task 
on the genius of Majorian. Romo expected from him alone the restitution 
of Africa; and the design which ho formed of attacking the Vandals in their 
new settlements was the result of bold and judicious polioy. If the intrepid 
emperor could have infused liis own spirit into the youth of Italy, if he could 
have revived in the Field of Mars til© manly exercises in which he had always 
surpassed his equals—he might have marched against Gonseric at the head 
of a Roman army. 

Suoli a reformation of national manners might he ombraood by the rising 
generation; but it is the misfortune of those prinoes who laboriously sustain 
a declining monarohy that, to obtain some immediate advantage or to avert 
some impending danger, they are forced to oountonance and even to multi¬ 
ply the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of his predeces¬ 
sors, was reduced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting barbarian 
auxiliaries in the plaoo of his unwarlike subjects; and bis superior abilities 
could only be displayed m the vigour and dexterity with whioh he wielded 
a dangerous instrument, so apt to rocoil on the hand, that used it. 

Besides the confederates who were already engaged in the service of the 
empire, the fame of his liberality and valour attracted the nations of the 
Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of the Tonais. Many thousands of 
the bravest subjects of Afctila, the Gcpidro, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the 
Burgundionos, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the plains of Liguria; and 
tlieir formidable strength was balanced by their mutual animosities. They 
passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor led the way on foot, and 
in oomplete armour; sounding, with his long staff, the depth of the ice or 
snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who complained of the extreme oold, 
by the cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied with the heat of 
Afrioa. The citizens of Lugdunum had presumed to shut their gates; they 
soon implored and experienced the olemenoy of Majorian. He vanquished 
Theodorio in the field; and admitted to bis friendship and alliance a king 
whom lie had found not unworthy of his aims. The beneficial though 
precarious reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was the effect of 
persuasion as well as of force; and the independent Bagaudro, who had 
escaped or resisted the oppression of former reigns, were disposed to confide 
in the virtues of Majorian. 

Hie camp was filled with barbarian allies, bis throne was supported by the 
zeal of an affectionate people; but the emperor had foreseen that it was 
impossible, without a maritime power, to achieve the conquest of Africa. In 
the First Panic War, tbo republic had exerted suoh incredible diligonoo that, 
within sixty days after the first stroke of the axe had been given m the forest, 
a fleet of 160 galleys proudly rode at anchor in the sea. Under oircumstances 
much less favourable, Majorian equalled the spirit and perseverance of the 
anoient Romans. The woods of the Apemrine were felled, tlie arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were restored; Italy and Gaul vied 
with each other in liberal contributions to the publio servioo; and the impe¬ 
rial navy of three hundred largo galleys, with an adequate proportion of 
transports and smaller vessels, was collected in the secure and oapaoious 
harbour of Carthago Nova (Cartagena) in Spain. 

The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troops with a con- 
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German, influenoe in tlie Empire, and tlio danger -which had threatened the 
iimpire m the reign of Aroadius through the power of Gainas was now 
repeated. Lao however firmly resisted the aggressiveness of this influence, 
and m order to neutralise the great faot whioh worked in Aspar’a favour, 
namely that the bulk and flower of the army aonsisted of Germans, he 
formed tiio plan of recruiting the lino from native subjects. For this 
purpose he chose the hardy race of Isaurian mountaineers, who lived almost 
like an independent people, little touched by the influence of Hellenism, in 
tlie wild regions of Mount Taurus. This is Leo’s great original work, for 
whioh ho deserves the title “ Great,” more than for his orthodoxy, for which 
lie probably received it. He conceived an idea, whose execution, begun hy 
himself and carried out hy his suooessor, counteracted that danger of German 
preponderance which threatened the State throughout the fifth century. 

Aspar appears to have possessed all the oliaracteristiOB of an untutored 
barbarian. Brave and aotivo in war, he was idle and frivolous in peace. 
During the reign of Maroian, and doubtless also in the reign of Leo, while 
the Empire enjoyed rest, “he betook himself to relaxation and womanly 
ease. Ilia pleasures consisted in aotors and jugglers and ill stage amuse¬ 
ments, and spending his time on tliese ill-famed occupations he lost all count 
of the things that make for glory.” But if he was no longer active as a 
warrior, ho won repute in the humbler part of an energetic citizen or 
a competent policeman, for in tlie groat fire whioh laid waste a large part 
of Constantinople in 405 it is recorded that Aspar exerted himself unsparingly 
for the publio interest. 

Loo had made a promise, apparently at the time of his elevation, to raise 
one of Aspar’s sons to the rank of owsar, and thereby designate him as his 
snooossor, in Bpito of the faot that he was a barbarian. When he delayed to 
perform this promise, Aspar is said to have seised him by Ha purple robe 
and said, “ Emperor, it is not meet that ho who weais this robe should speak 
falsely j ” to which Leo replied, “Nor yet is it meet that he should be con¬ 
strained and driven like a slave.” <* 

After this extraordinary scene, it was impossible that the reoonoiliation 
of the emperor and the patiioian could be sincere; or, at least, that it could 
bo solid and permanent. An army of Isaunana wob seoretly levied and 
introduced into Constantinople; and while Loo undermined the authority, 
and prepared the disgraoo of the family of Aspar, his mild and cautious 
hohavioiir restrained them from any rash and desperate attempts, whioh 
might have boon fatal to themselves or their enemies. The measures of 
peace and wav were affected by this internal revolution, As long as Aspar 
degraded the majesty of tho throne, the secret correspondence of religion 
and interest engaged him to favour the cause of Genseno. When Leo nad 
delivered himself from that ignominious servitude, he listened to the com¬ 
plaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals \ 
and declared his alliance with Anthemius.® 


Even the genius and energy of Majorian is of no avail against the dicta¬ 
torship of Rioimer. But the spell of the imperial dignity was still strong, 
and the oommander of tlie array was not long in nominating another to the 
purplo.o 

Soverus, as the nominee of Rioimer, next wore tlie purple, and decrees 
wore registered in his name; but his appointment obtained no confirmation 
at Constantinople, and the usurped power _ of Rioimer himself never extended 
beyond the limits of Italy. In Gaul and in Dalmatia, the Roman governors, 
Egidius and Maroellinns, continued to hold their respective provinces in trust 
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tlie respeot and gratitude of succeeding generations. The private character 
of Maionan inspired love and respeot. Malicious oalumny and satire excited 
hie indignation, or, if he himself were the object, his contempt j but ho pro* 
tected the freedom of wit, and in the hours whioh the emperor gave to the 
familiar sooioty of his friends he could indulge his taste for pleasantry, with¬ 
out degrading the majesty of his ranlc.o 

THE BARBARIAN EMPEROR-MAKERS 

The spoliation of Rome by Genserio was only a beginning of sorrows; 
for, during the sixteen years that ensued Italy remained at the mercy of her 
own paid leader, Count Rioimor, by birth and family allianoes a barbarian, 
who defeated every attempt to re-establish legal government. After the fall 
of A&biufl, Rieimer obtained the oommand of the Western forces and tlio 
patrician dignity. The career of Rioimer resembled in some degree those 
of Stiliclio and of Afilius; for though his delinquencies were more numer¬ 
ous and of a far deeper dye than theirs, like them he possessed groat mili¬ 
tary abilities, and like them lie had personal interests that oould not he 
reconciled with those of the “Respubhea Romana.”^ The prestige whioli 
he gained by his services against the Vandal Corsairs enabled, him to make 
himself virtual master of Empire and emperors for almost twenty years 
(■466-472). The attaok of Avitus upon the Suevi in Spain offended the 
Suevian Rioimer j and although it was ail imperial duty which Avitus per¬ 
formed in withstanding the enoroaohraents of the Suovi, the commander of 
the Roman troops found the way to his undoing. For the next ton montlis 
Rieimer ruled under the title of patrician, which was now very much olein 
to that of tyrant in the Greek sense of the word or our modern political 
“ boss.” He chose to be maker of emperors rather than emperor himself and 
thus initiated a polioy whioh was continued to tlio fall of the Empire in the 
West. The history of these last yearn is not that of the shadow emperors 
who flit aoross the scene, powerless in themselves and in their circumstances, 
but of the great leaders like Rioimor the Suevio-Goth, Orestes of Piuniouia, 
i or Bauto the Frank. 

Meantime in the East conditions prevailed that were not altogether 
dissimilar. The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven years, left no 
hereditary olairaant to the Eastern throne.a The man of most authority 
in the army was the general Aspar (magisUr militwm per orientem ), ail Alan 
by descent, who with his father Ardaburius had distinguished himself 
thirty-five years before in suppressing the usurper John and helping Valon- 
fcinian III to his legitimate succession. Aspar’s position in tho East re¬ 
sembled that of Rioimer in the West. He and his three sons, being Arlans 
and foreigners, could not hope to sit on the imperial throne j and thus the 
only course open to Aspar was to secure the elevation of one on whose 
plianoy ho might count. He ohose Leo, a native of Dacia and an orthodox 
Christian, who was steward of his own household. Thus Aspar, like 
Rioimer, was a king-maker. 

But when Leo assumed the purple (7th February, 467) —on whioh occa¬ 
sion the ceremony of ooronation by the Patriarch of Constantinople (tlion 
Anatolius) was first introduced — he did not prove as amenable to influence 
as Aspar had hoped; on tho oontrary, he took measures to reduce the resouroos 
of Aspar’s family, whioh hy its close relations with the army had consider¬ 
able power, and was the centre of a large faction of Arinns and barbarians. 
In fact Aspar, though an Alan and not a German, was the representative of 
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beset with difficulties. Aspar, with his barbarian satellites* overawed the 
Eastern senate; and it was only by compliances savouring of duplicity that 
the government oould be carried on. Leo oould do no more than turn to 
advantage any opportunity that might arise for the extension of his influence. 
When the Huns invaded Thrace, he gained a battle m which one of Attiln’s 
sons was slain; a success winch increased liis influence. By enlisting the 
services of an Isaunan prince, whose barbaric name he ohanged to that of 
the sloio Zeno, he at length obtained a counterpoise to Aspar. The laau- 
riati, though no philosopher and though in Ins manners a barbarian, had at 
hia disposal a considerable array of hardy combatants, whose services Leo 
secured by accepting their leader for his son-in-law. The resources of the 
Eastern Empire wore then freely devoted to an enterprise on the success 
and failure of which the weal or woe of Italy depended. 

Coins wore struck representing the two emperors with joined hands, anil 
sanguine hopes were once more entertained that, by their combined efforts, 
Africa with the command of the Mediterranean would be regained. 

In fitting out an armada of fabulous magnitude, the sum expended by Leo 
exceeded jB6,000,000 [$26,000,0001. Marcellinus, under whose government 
Dalmatia had prospered and who had refused to obey Rioimer, declared bis 
allogiance to Anthemius, and the successes which his galleys obtained over 
those of the Vandals enabled him to liberate the island of Sardinia from their 
oppression. About the same time, the prefect Heraolius landed at Tripolie, 
reconquered the adjacent settlements, and commenced hiB march to co¬ 
operate with the main expedition in an attack on Carthage. Such were the 
.signs of an irresistible superiority with which the wRr commenced, and which 
so far shook the oonfidenoo of Genserio that he protested his willingness to 
subnut to whatever terms the two emperors might dictate; and there appears 
to bo no doubt that \ub upprehenBionB were Bbared by Hb oorobgiomats, 
Rioiracr and Aspar, to whom a subversion of the Arian ascendency in Africa 
would have been fatal. Fortunately for them, the oliief command was given 
to Basilisous, a brother of the empress oonsort Verina. As Leo had no son, 
Basilisous, if Procopius is to be relied upon, already ospirod to the imperial 
succession, and was anxious to stand well with Aspar. _ , 

The landing took plaoe at a small seaport about forty miles from Carthage; 
and while the disembarkation of stores and other impedimenta was in prog¬ 
ress, envoys from Genserio arrived. Basilisous, whether yielding to a desire 
to gratify Aspar, to the allurements of Vandal gold, or to the suggestions of 
hts own weak judgment, lent a willing ear to their assurances. They asked 
and obtainod a truce of five days, during which the termB of submission 

might bo arranged. , , 

The pnmo, which would have made the reoonquest of Carthage an easy 
achievement, subsided, and Genserio having time for a careful examination 
took note of the crowded order in which the Roman Armada lay at anohor. 
His firo-shins, the torpedoes of ancient warfare, wore in readiness, supported 
by galleys which, however inferior to those of the Romans in number, were 
the boat manned and the moBt efficient in existence* 

At nightfall the fire-ships were so placed that they drifted on the very 
■centra of the unsuspectingenemy, the flames spread, encwhentliecontoion 
was at its height a bold and well-timed attack did the rest. The store-stops, 
■on which the army depended for subsistence, were °sptured or sunk; a 
note of individual heroism on the put of the Roman c*jS 

there were many, were of no avail. A hopeless resistance was for 
maintained, but the losses were irreparable. 
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for tho “sruiota lea publico,” acknowledging no emperor but Loo; and Leo 
nominated both consuls. After four years of confusion and misery Sever us 
died; and when Rioiiner, as patrician, had exercised for above n year tho 
power of the oxeoufcive, ho appears to have become satisfied that, without a 
combined effort in which the naval resouroos of the East should be brought 
to bear, the plague of Vandal descents could not be stayed. Yielding, it 
would seem, to necessity, lie oonourred with the senate in a request to the 
emperor Leo that he would name an emperor of the West (466). 

In this attempt to establish closer relations with the East, the senate 
appears to have aotod in conformity with tho original constitution of tho two 
empires, and at the same time to have adopted a policy that might under 
other oiroumstanoes have relieved the Roman world from its besotting 
danger—namely, that of a military despotism exoroised by men who derived 
their wealth ana importance from Roman sources and yet failed to entertain 
any exclusive attachment to Roman interests. 

The ohoioe of Leo fell on Anthemius, who eome years previously had 
served as consul, and whose hereditary infiuenoe placed him at the head of 
the Eastern magnates.** The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been mag¬ 
nified, since the imperial descent, which he could only deduce from the 
usurper Procopius, has been swellod into a lino of emperors. But tho merit 
of his immediate parents, their honours, and their riches, rendered Anthe¬ 
mius one of the most illustrious subjects of the East. His father, Procopius, 
obtained, after hifl Persian embassy, the rank of general and patrician; and 
the name of Anthemius was derived from his maternal grandfather, the 
celebrated prefect, who protected, with so much ability and auooeas, the 
infant reign of Theodosius. The grandson of tho prefect was raised above 
tho condition of a private subject, by his marriage with Euphemia, the 
daughter of the emperor Maroian. 

This splendid alliance, whioh might supersede the necessity of mont, 
hastened the promotion of Anthemius to tho successive dignities of count, 
of master-general, of consul, and of patrician; and his merit or fortune 
claimed the honours of a victory, whioh was obtained, on the banks of the 
Danube, over the Huns. Without indulging an extravagant ambition, the 
son-in-law of Maroian might hope to be his BucoeBsor; but Anthemius sup¬ 
ported the disappointment with courage and patienco } and Ilia subsequent 
elevation was universally approved by the public, who esteemed him worthy 
to reign till he ascended tho throne. 

The solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials 
of his daughter ana tho patnoian Ricimer; a fortunate event, which 
was considered as the firmest security of the union and happiness of 
the state. The wealth of two empires was on this occasion most osten¬ 
tatiously displayed: and many senators completed their ruin by an expensive 
effort to disguise their poverty. All serious business was suspended during 
the time of this festival; the oourls of justice were shut j the streets of 
Homo, the theatres, the plaoes of public and private resort resounded with 
hymeneal songs and dances ; and the royal bride, olothed in silicon robes, 
with a crown, on her head, was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, 
who had changed his military dress for the habit of a consul and a 
senator, o 

The unprecedented task intrusted to the emperor Loo of selecting tho 
man with whom he was to share the administration and defence of tho whole 
Roman world, makes it requisite to consider his aotual position. Loo had 
now attained the eleventh year of his reign, which, from the first, had been 
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nomination by a oiyil war; the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled him 
beyond the Alps, and his client was permitted to exchange the Roman soeptre 
for the bianopno of Salona. After extinguishing such a competitor, the 
emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
provincials of Gaul; his moral. virtues, and military talents, were loudly 
oolebrated, and those who derived any private benefit from liis govern - ' 
mont announced, in prophetic strains, the restoration of the public felicity. 
Their hopes (if suoli hopes liad been entertained) were confounded within 
the term of a single year; and the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne 
to the Visigoths, is the only event of his short end inglorious reign. 

The most faithful subjects of Gnul were sacrificed py the Italian emperor 
to tho hope of domestio security j but bis repose was soon invaded by a 
furious sedition of the barbarian confederates, who, under the command 
of Orestes, their geneial, wars in full march from Romo to Ravenna. 
Nepos trembled at their approach j and, instead of placing a just confidence 
in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily esoaped to Mb ships and retired to 
life Dalmatian principality, on the opposite ooast of the Adriatio. By this 
shameful abdication he protraoted liis life about five years, in a vary 
ambiguous state between an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated 
at Salona by the ungrateful Glyoenus, who was translated, perhaps as the 
reward of his orrnie, to tho arohbishoprio of Milan. 

The nations who had asserted their independence after the death of 
Attiln were established, by the right of possession or conquest, in the 
boundless countries to the north of tho Danube, or in the Roman provinces 
botwoen the river olid the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted in 
tho army of confederates, who formed the defence and the terror of Italy; 
and in this promiscuous multitude the names of the Heruli, the Seym, tne 
Alani, tho Turodingi, and the Rugi appear to have predominated. 

The example of those warriors was imitated by Orestes, the son of Tatul- 
lus, and tho father of the last Roman emperor of tho West. Orestes, who 
has been already mentioned in this history, liad never deserted his countiy. 
Ilia birth and fortunes rendered him one of the most illustrious subjects of 
Pnnnonia. When that province was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the 
eorvice of Attila, his lawful sovereign, obtained, the office of his secretary, 
and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the per¬ 
son and signify tho oomnmnds of the imperious monarch. The death of 
that oonquevor restored him to his freedom, and Orestes might honourably 
l’ofuso cither to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, or to obey 
tho Ostrogoths, who had usurped the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred 
the service of the Italian prmoes, the successors of Yalentinian j and as he 
possessed the qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, he advanoed 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he was elevated, by the 
favour of Nopos himself, to the dignities of patrician and master-general of 
the troops. 

These troops had been long accustomed to reverenoe the character end 
authority of Orestes, who affected their manners, conversed with them hi 
their own language, and was intimately connected with their national chief¬ 
tains by long habits of familiarity and friendship. At his solicitation they 
rose in arms against the obscure Greek who presumed to claim their obedi¬ 
ence j aud when Orestes, from some secret motive, deolined the purple, they 
consented, with the same facility, to acknowledge his son Augustulus as. the 
emperor of tho West. By the abdication of Nepos, Oreatcs had now attained 
the summit of his ambitious hopes j but he soon discovered, before the end 
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BaailiBOiia saved himself by an early flight. On arriving at Constanti¬ 
nople, lie took refuge in the church of St. Sophia, until ho obtained a reprieve 
from oapital punishment through the intercession of his sister. Such was 
the disastrous ending of the combined effort made for the recovery of Africa. 
Its sueoess would have consolidated the power of the two emperors j by its 
failure, Ricimer and Aspar were relieved from their fears, and their arro¬ 
gance became greater than ever. Leo found it necessary to pacify Aspar by 
investing his son Patricins with the dignity of orosar, a title whioh conferred 
on its bearer a prospective olaim to the throne. 

To Aspar and Ins family, whoso unpopularity was already great, the ac¬ 
quisition of this dangerous honour brought no advantage, but only an increase 
of hostility 5 for to the orthodox East Homans the idea of an Arian onvperor 
was insufferable. Owing to the losses iuourred during the late disastrous 
expedition the forces on whioh Aspar formerly relied were no longer at his 
heck 5 and, rightly or wrongly, ho and his son were charged with treasonable 
designs against the government, over which they had long domineered, and 
against the life of the emperor. 

The circumstances preceding and attending their assassination nro vari¬ 
ously and obscurely related} but no plea of state necessity can relievo the 
memory of Leo from the stain of participation in the death of his bene¬ 
factor. In Italy, the reckless energy of Ricimer led to a very different result. 
Having resolved to break up the alliances of the omperors, he fixed Ins head¬ 
quarters at Mediolanum, enlisted forces, while Anthemius, relying on the 
cordial support of the Benate and the bulk of the people, remained inactive 
at Rome. 

The Mediolanians, wishing to prevent a civil war, employed Eplphanius, 
bishop of Tioimim (Pavia), as negotiator j and from the aooounb given by 
Ennoaius of the bishop's embassy, some estimate may be formed of the dit- 
fioulties that stood in the way of any attempt on the part of tho West 
Romans to reconstruct their dilapidated empire. 

The pacific exhortations of the bishop resulted in a trace, whioh gave 
time for Ricimer to engage tho requisite number of Suovi and Biugundionos. 
I-Iavmg done this he threw off the mask, and making tho death of Aspar his 
plea, refused to acknowledge either Leo or Anthemius, proclaimed Olybrins, 
an enemy of his father-in-law, emperor, and commenced his march to Homo. 

When the Roman governor of Gaul brought an array to support Anthe¬ 
mius, he was defeated and slain. Rome nevertheless hold out bravely 
until reduced by famine when, with tho exception of a few streets, occupied 
by his own adherents, Ricimer condemned it to be Backed. IIo then acldod 
to the list of emperors whom lie had put to death tho name of his own father- 
in-law, and died the same year (472-).4 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless barbarians, 
the election of a now colleague was seriously agitated in tho council of 
Leo. The empress Yeriim, Btudious to promote tho greatness of her own 
family, had married one of her nieoes to .TuliuB Nepoa, who auocoodod his 
uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession 
than the title, whioh lie was persuadod to aooepfc, of emperor of tho West. 

But the measures of tho Byzantine court were so languid and irrobolutu 
that many months elapsed after the death of Anthemius, and ovou of 
Olybrius, before tlieir destined successor could show himself, with a 
respectable force, to his Italian subjects. During that interval, Giyooriufl, 
an obsoure soldier, was invested with the purple by Ins patron Gundobald; 
but tho Burgundioman prinoe was unable, or unwilling, to support his 
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survive this national calamity, loft two sons, Omilf and Odoaoer, to struggle 
with adversity, and to maintain aa they might, by rapine or service, the 
faithful followers of their exile. 

Ouulf diroeted lus steps towards Constantinople, where be s ull ied, by the 
assassination of a generous benefactor, the fame which he bad acquired in 
nuns. His brother Odoacei led a wandering life among the barbarians of 
Norioum, with a mind and a fortune suited to the inoBfc desperate adven¬ 
tures ; and when lie liad fixed his choioe, he piously visited the cell of Seve¬ 
rinus, the popular saint of the oountry, to solicit his approbation and blessing. 
The lowness of the door would not admit the lofty stature of Odoaeer. He 
was obliged to stoop, but m that humble attitude the saint could discern 
tlio symptoms of his future greatness; and addressing him in a prophetic 
tone, “Pursue,” said lie, “your design; proceed to Italy; you will soon 
oast away this coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will be adequate 
to the liberality of your mind.” The barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted 
and ratified the prediction, was admitted into the service of the Western 
Empire, and soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradually polished, liis military skill wub improved, and the confederates 
of Italy would not have elected him for their general unless the exploits of 
Odoncer bad established a high opinion of his courage and capacity. Their 
military acclamations sainted him with the title of king : hut he abstained, 
during his whole reign, from the use of the purple and diadem, lest he should 
offend those princes whose subjects, by their accidental mixture, had formed 
the victorious army wliioh time and policy might insensibly unite into a great 
nation. 

Royalty was familiar to tlie barbarians, and the submissive people of Italy 
was prepared to obey, without a murmur, the authority which he should oon- 
doBcond to oxerciso as the vicegerent of the emperor of the West, But Odo- 
aeor had resolved to abolish that useless and expensive office; and such is the 
weight of ancient prejudice that it required some boldness and penetration 
to disoover the extreme facility of the enterprise. The unfortunate Augns- 
tulus was made the instrument of his own disgrace; he signified his resigna¬ 
tion to the senate j and that assembly, in their lost act of obodienoe to a 
Roman prince, still affected the spirit of freedom and the forms of the con¬ 
stitution, An epistle was addressed, by thou* unanimous deoree, to the 
emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor of Leo ; who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to tlie Byzantine throne. They solemnly 
disclaim the necessity, or even the wish, of continuing any longer the 
imperial succession in Italy; since, in their opinion, the majesty of a sole 
monarch ib sufficient to pervade and protect, at the some time, both the East 
and the West. In their own name, and in the name of the people, they con¬ 
sent that the seat of universal empire shall he transferred from Rome to Con¬ 
stantinople ; and they basely renounce the right of choosing their master,^ 
the only vestige tliat yet remained of the authority which had given lawB to 
tlie world. The republic — they repeat that name without a- blush—might 
safely confide in the oivil and military virtues of Odoaoer; and they humbly 
request that the emperor would invest him with the title of pafcnoian and 
tlie administration of the dioceBe of Italy. 

Tlie deputies of the senate were received at Constantinople with some 
marks of displeasure and indignation; and when they were admitted to the 
audience of Zeno, he sternly reproached them with their treatment of 
the two emperors, Anthemius and Nopos, whom the East had successively 
granted to the prayers of Italy. “The first,” continued he, “you have 
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of the first yew, that the lessons of perjury and ingratitude whioli a rebel 
must inculcate will be retorted against liimself; and that the precarious 
sovereign, of Italy was only permitted to choose whether he would be the 
slave, or the victim, of his Barbarian meroenwies. The dangerous alliance 
of these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their pay and privileges wore 
augmented; but their insolence increased in a still more extravagant degree. 
They envied the fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose 
victorious arms had acquired an independent and perpetual inheritance; and 
they insisted on their ■peremptory demand that a third part of the lands of 
Italy should be immediately divided among them. 

Orestes, with a spirit which, in another situation, might be entitled to 
our esteem, ohose rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude than 
to subsoribe the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious 
demand; and his refusal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer, a 
bold barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers that, if they dared to asso¬ 
ciate under his command, they might soon extort the justice which had hoon 
denied to their dutiful petitions. Prom all the camps and garrisons of Italy 
the confederates, actuated by the same resentment and the same hopes, 
impatiently flocked to the standard of this popular leader; and the unfortu- 
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nate patrician, overwhelmed, by the torrent, hastily retreated to the strong 
city of Tioinum, the episcopal seat of the holy Epipliamns. Tioinuin was im¬ 
mediately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, the town was pillaged; 
and although the bishop might labour with much zeal and some success to 
save the property of the onurch end the chastity of female ouptives, the 
tumult could only be appeased by the execution of Orestes. His brother 
Paul was slain in an notion near Ravenna; and the helpless AuguHtiilus, 
who could no longer oominand the respect was reduoed to implore the 
clemency of Odoacer. That suooessful barbarian was the son of Edoeon; 
who, in some remarkable transactions, had been tlio colleague of Orestes 
himself. 

The honour of an ambassador should bo exempt from suspioion; and 
Edeoon had listened to a conspiracy against the life of his sovereign. Rut 
this apparent guilt was expiated by his merit or repentanoo; his rank was 
eminent and conspicuous, ho enjoyed the favour of Attila; and the troops 
under his command, who guarded in their turn the royal villago, consisted 
of a tribe of Soyrri, his immediate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of 
the nations, they still adhered to the Huns; and more than twelve years 
afterwards the name of Edeoon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths j whioli was terminated, after two bloody bat lies, 
by the defeat and dispersion of the Soyrri, Their gallant loader, who did not 
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But tlio destinies of the future were being prepared in another way. 
II 10 remarkable aptitude for civilisation of the Germania races made them 
early recognise the value of that of Home. Young nobles were educated iu 
the capital of the empire and trained in the army; the actual commercial 
interests, the servitude of the one race in the countries of the other, brought 
about a mutual relation whoso moat powerful lever was the Roman military 
service, whioli thousands of Germans joined, satisfying in that way their 
thirst for war and glory os well as their desire for monetary gains. 

Tims Home itself trained the offiaera and military leaders of its subse¬ 
quent foes and final destroyers, from whom it had already seriously suffered 
m the revolt of Crvilis. The first act of the u barbarian advance ” opened 
with the war which we oall the Marcomannio, 

Towards the beginning of the last half of the second century the 
triboa living between the Pregel, Vistula, and Baltio — now East and West 
Prussia—loft their unfavoured home to seek a bettor one in the proximity of 
tlio ltoman frontiers. It was the great Gothio family which made this first 
migration, in whioh it carried along with it other allied races, as the Vandals 
and Bui'gundionns. The moss eoparatad; the ohief tribe, the Goths, went 
towards tlio Blnok Soa between the Don and the Dnieper, where they only 
arrived after a long time on account of the long distance and of tho neces¬ 
sity of fighting their way. 

The sooonaary tribes wont up the Vistula through the Carpathians to 
the Danube. Beyond this stream, in the year 165, one of the unceasing 
wars between the Maroomanni and the Romans was iu progress. The press- 
ui'O of the now rovers from the north gave fresh weight and importance to 
tho pressure of tho Dnuubian Germans. Tho Maroomonnio War lasted 
noarly fifteen years; its course was terrible, and similar to that of tlie Punie 
War. 

Marous Aurelius, however, was greater than the danger; he became its 
master. Not a foot of Roman territory was lost; on the contrary, many 
thousand homeless Germans settled in the empire as new brave subjects. 
There waB now for half a century an apparent cessation of tho process of 
doBtruolion, but only of its external manifestations, not of the internal efforts 
and preparations towards this end. The Roman tithe proVinoe (ngri deou- 
malos) between tho Rhine and the Danube, unprotected by any natural boun¬ 
daries, was tlio first field of Germanic occupation.' At what date tbe ohief 
mass of Vandals and Burgundiones, together with tho Lygii, migrated from 
thoir settlements between tho Oder and the Vistula to the Roman frontiers, 
wo have no knowledge. We first encounter them under Probus in the year 
277, acting in the rear of tlie older frontier tribes as their allies. 

For over half a century, from 211 to 2G8, Rome had no great emperor; 
indeed, with tlio exception of Maximinus, 286-288, not even a warrior. He, 
however, was a rude barbarian who knew only how to fight and to oonquer, 
not how to organise. Then began the period of decline, in which one em¬ 
peror, Deoius, fell upon the battle-field, and another. Valerian, was carried 
into lifelong captivity. Simultaneously there rose up iu the East (about the 
year 228) a new and terrible foe, the powerful Sapor, one of the Persian 
Saesanidro, by whom the rule of the Porfchians was overthrown, and who 
was burning to boooine a second Cyrus. Under Gallienus, Valerianjs son, 
280—268, tho misery of Rome reached its height. In expeditions of hitherto 
unheard-of magnitude, the Goths during ten years overran Asia Minor and 
Groeoe to Macedonia; tlie noblest and finest towns of antiquity fell in 
flames. 
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murdered, the second you linvo expelled; but the seoond is still ftlivo, and 
whilst he lives he is your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeuo soon de¬ 
serted the hopeless oause of his abdicated oolioague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of solo emperor, and by the statues erected to his honour iu the 
several quarters of Rome; he entertained a friendly, though ambiguous, 
oorreBpondenoo with the patrician Odoacor; and he gratefully accepted 
the imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the throne and palnoe, which 
the barbarian was not unwilling to reinovo from the sight of the people. 

In the space of twonty years sinoe the death of Yalentinian nine emper¬ 
ors had successively disappeared; and the boh of Orestes, ft youth recom¬ 
mended only by his beauty, would be tlie least entitled to the notioe of 
posterity if his reign, which was marked by the extinotion of the Roman 
Empire in the West, did not leave a memorable era in the history of man¬ 
kind. The patrician Orestes had married the daughter of Count Romulus, of 
PctoYio in Noriouni. The name of Augustus, notwithstanding the jealousy 
of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname; ana the appella¬ 
tions of the two great founders of the oity and of the monarchy were 
thus strangely united in tlie last of their successors. The boh of Orestes 
assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus; but the first was 
corrupted into Momyhis by the Greeks, and the second has been changed by 
the Latins into the contemptible diminutive Augustulus. The life of tins 
inoffensive youth was spared by the generous clemonov of Odoacor, who 
fixed hiB annual allowauoe at six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the 
castle of Luoullus, in Campania, for the place of liis exile or retirement, o 


A BI3VIEW OF TUB BABBABIAK ADVANCE 

There were two ways to Europe for the Indo-Germanio tribos, — south 
and north of the Black Sea. First the Hellenio and Italic tribes came over 
the sea and settled iu the two countries lying near them and connected by 
islands, wlnoh fomi the southeastern limits of one oontinent—Groeco and 
Italy. 1 Tlie peoples in these beautiful countries quiokly attained to a won¬ 
derful state of civilisation, isolated for more than a thousand yonrs from 
northern Europe. This was the period of classical antiquity wluoh, for its 
art and literature, its statecraft and military system, unrivalled almost up to 
the present day, hns beoome the best sohool of later mankind. 

The second way from Asia to Europe lay north of the JPontus, and was 
far longer ancl more fraught with woanneBB and danger than tho first; thus it 
was all tlie more adapted to the strengthening both of body and spirit. At 
the northwest corner of the Blaok Sea it divided into a south and a north 
road. Along the former, by tho Danube between the Alps and the Car¬ 
pathians, the Celts migrated; later, along tho seoond, north of the Carpa¬ 
thians, the Germanic tribes entered western Europe, and were soon followed 
by the Slavonic. Rome was already at the height of its ompiro ovor tho 
world when the first oonflict took place between the Romans and tho Gor- 
manio tribes. The contact of tho two races was of course that of ft rude 
primitive people with the members of a civilised state. Rome at first tried 
the system of gradual repulse by the attack and subjection of the Gormans. 
When this polioy was defeated by tho battle fought by Varus, alio adopted 
the system of frontier protection, whioh lasted nearly two centuries. 


P Thera is great uncertainty ns to those prehistoric migrations ] 
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impetus by the incursions of the Huns, which extended from the Crimean 
Avail to tho Loire. The western Goths, who were already m a state of 
transition from barbarism to civilisation, fled before these Mongols to the 
Homans. Tucked, by imperial officers, wronged and deceived, they seized upon 
tho sword; the docisive battle at Iladnanopolis, in which the emperor Valens 
fell, mode them lords of the European provinces of the Eastern Empire. 
'Pho joint empire was once more saved by Theodosius, the last of the great 
emperors, who oontrived to appeaBo the Goths. But when in 896 the last 
and permanent division of tlio empire took plaoe under Aroadius and Hono- 
rius, the two weak sons of Theodosius, Avho were still m their boyhood, the 
clangor to western Romo flared up again, even more terrible than before. 

For nearly eight hundred years the capital of the world had seen no con¬ 
queror within its walls* Alario the Visigoth, a fearless warrior, became 
after the emperor had caused his best commander Stilicho to bo put to death 
tho ilrst suocessor of tlie Qallio Brennus. 

But the twofold occupation of Rome by Alario was of no more impor¬ 
tance as an epoch in the barbarian invasion than was the later occupation 
by Genserio in the year 465. Alario did not wish to destroy the empire, 
only to rule over his people in and with it; the Vandal wished for nothing 
but plunder, From tlio passage of the Rhine by the Vandals and Suevi, at 
tlio beginning of the year 406, to the incursion of the Visigoths into Gaul in 
412, avos a far raoro important period in the barbaric advanoe. In the year 
409 tho first wont aorosB the Pyrenees, and in 411 permanently established 
themselves in Spain. In tho year 418 the Burgundiones took possession of 
the country now bearing their name; in the year 419 southwestern Gaul 
was at last formally coded to the Visigoths by the emperor Honoriue. This 
pooplo acknowledged a certain, though only nominal, supremacy on the part 
of Rome. Rome, through its last great commander AStiua, brought into 
subjection the whole of the rest of Gaul and the greater part of Spam. Far 
worse, hoAvever, was the loss it suffered at the hands of the most terrible of 
all the German!o conquerors, Genserio the king of the Vandals j who m tho 
year 427 deprived it of the distant and rich Africa, its granary, as well 
us of the islands of the Mediterranean, and founded a piratical state which 
booanio for him the source of enormous wealth during half a century, but 
for Italy and other countries of the coast one of indescribable devastations. 

One hundred and seven years had the Vandal empire stood when, after 
tho Gormans had become greatly degenerated, it wbb overthrown with ease 
in tho year 634 by Justinian’s general, Behsarius. Only indirectly, as lever 
and impelling force, had the inoursions of the Huns from 876 onwards in¬ 
fluenced tho tribal migrations, particularly the entrance of the Germans into 
* Gaul, Spain, and Africa. 

It Avould seem as though the terrible Attila, that mighty scourge of God, 
had determined to complete tho work of destruction. But Attila’s empire 
Avtis built up on his personality; with Ids death it fell to pieces. 

Therefore his campaigns of the years 451 and 462 in Gaul and Italy— 
with tho battle at Chalons, bo famous in the world’s history—were only a 
remarkable inter lude in the great drama of race migration, and of no decisive 
import in its real progress. After Attila’s death, when Valentiman 111 had 
lnmsolf deprived the empire of its last support by the murder of Aetius m 
454, tlio decline of tho Western Roman Empire set iu, and continued during 
tho noxt twenty years. , 

Not external pressure, whose severest shook had been happily ayertea, 
but the inward germ of death, the growing power of the barbarians within 
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But tlie greatest evil of all, at least in the West, was the civil war. 
Nineteen tyrants, usurpers, rose against the ruler; amongst whom, how¬ 
ever, two, Odomvthus and his wife Zenobia, victoriously defended the empire 
against the Persians. For fifteen years the West languished under tyrants, 
of whom the first, Postumus, was certainly more powerful than the rightful 
emperor. 

There was no longer any talk of repulsing the foroign foe 5 the fact that 
a groat number of Germans were in both armies fighting for and against each 
other was only a diminution of the danger. Further districts of Gaul were 
being constantly annexed and won hack from tlie barbarians, and a small 
host of Franks pressed fighting into Spain, and after twelve years lost itself 
in Afrioa. Not only tlie beginning of the end, but the end itself seemed to 

have set in, when Rome was again saved and raised 
almost to its former glory by a series of brave and 
great emperors. But the true saviour of the empire 
was Diocletian (286-806), the wisest i! not tho 
bravest of these. By his state reforms he built up 
the empire on a new foundation, suitable to the needs 
of his time. His predecessors had rendered harmless 
the most dangerous foes of the empire, the Goths — 
Claudius by his glorious victory at Naissus, and 
Aurelian by the cession of the large province of Dacia. 

The new Probus, however, had so completely 
vanquished tho peoples of the WoBt with their allies, 
Vandals, BurgundioneB, and Lygii, that ho was able 
to announce to the senate: “ The whole of Germania, 
as far as it reaches, is subdued. Nine kings of different 
peoples lie at your feet.” In the next two years, 
however, tho oonquered people uproso once 
more, and the old state of affniia seemed to bo 
")"* returning, when Diocletian 111 the year 286 
brought permanent suooour. 

Tlie division of the imponal government 
among those bravo and able mail whom lie ap¬ 
pointed “ctoaors” cheeked tho Gorman ponl. 
His 8110068801 * and the completer of his work, 
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Constantine tho Great, brought (at all events to tlie eastern portion of the 
empire) froBh life and more than a thousand years’ duration, by establishing 
his own plaoe of residence at Constantinople. But onoe again, under the 
reign of Constantius, weak son of a great father, the lust of war and plunder 
was awakened in the barbariuiiB of the West by the rise of a now tyrant in 
Gaul, and the oivil war resulting therefrom. Already tho llhonish strong¬ 
holds, amongst them Colonia Agrippina (Cologne), were in thoir hands whon 
a new preserver, the youthful Julian, came upon the soeuo. 

He, like Crasar, knew how to fight and conquer. The Salian Franks, who 
had usurped the country between the Soheldo and the Maas, Toxandnu, woio 
taken as subjeots; the Ripuarians, even the Saxon Clinuoi, were forced to a 
submissive peaoe, and the Alomonni compelled, after four campaigns, to tho 
condition 01 tributaries. 

Valenti nian I continued Julian’s work with an iron hand and will. Dur¬ 
ing this interlude of more than a century in tlie migration of tho tribos the 
viotory of Christendom was effected 111 Rome, and also its entry amongst the 
Germanio peoples in the form of Animism. The Gormans received a fresh 
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A FULFILLED AUGURY 

It is not to be imagined that the fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
creatod so much stir among contemporaries as it has since done in history. 
A century of oonstant reverse had led up to it. It was predicted by religion, 
foreseen by politicians, and expected, as one might saj r , at a fixed date, 

An inexplicable fatality hovered over Rome from its cradle. It cannot 
ho domed tliat the failure of the town of Romulus, or the decline of its 
power at tlie end of twelve aantunes, «u predicted almost from its birth. 
The story of the portent of the twelve vultures appearing to its founder on 
the Mount Palatine, embodied this instinctive belief, fortified by all the 
authority of augural soienco. The Tuscan soothsayers had, in effect, de¬ 
clared the twolve vultures to signify twelve centuries of power, after which 
the fate of Rome would bo consummated. 

Tliis political faith, already strong in the brightest days of the republi¬ 
can epoch, was transmitted from generation to generation, proudly when the 
end was far distant j fearfully, as it drew near. Even as the historic date 
of the foundation was disputed, so there was disagreement as to its end. 
The soothsayers all calculated in their own way as they themselves under¬ 
stood it, but all oxpeoted it. 

According to the most generally received chronology, Rome bod passed 
the middle of the eleventh century when Alaric took and burned it. One 
might almost think tho augury accomplished—allowing for a difference of a 
fow years. After the departure of the Goths, hope revived and calculation 
rcoommonoed, After the second sack of Rome by Genseric, in the twelve 
hundred and seventh year from its foundation (466 a.d.) the fatal and 
definite hour was declared to have arrived. “The twelfth vulture has 
finished his flight. Now, O Rome, thou knoweet thy destiny,” wrote 
Sidonius Ap oil mans, a firm Christian, but imbued, like every Roman 
subject, with the superstitious traditions of the oity of the Seven Hills. 
Thenceforward began the real death throes of the empire, as it passed 
to barbarian masters—-from Rioimev to Gundobald, from Gnndobald to 
Odoaoor, over growing weaker, more despised, more orushed. When names 
were hoard, long strange to the nomenclature of the Cfflsars—r- names such as 
Julius and Augustus, coming from the grave of history like so many spectres 
announcing tlie last day, and that of Romulus expiring in a child—publio 
consternation knew no bounds. Those fortuitous combinations presented 
in their fantastio aspeot something of the supernatural, and troubled the 
strongest minds. Men bowed their heads and were silent. 

The obsequies of Rome were oarried out in mournful silence. We find 
ill contemporary historiaus no accent either of regret or joy, no declamations 
cither in prose or verso j just a few dates and a bare record of facts, that is 
all. It might almost be believed that nothing of importance took place in 
the year 470. Jordancs alone, a little later, sounds his barbarian trumpet 
over the grave of tho empire, but only to oelobrate the coming of the Gotlm/ 


JJR19YBIG*S OBSERVATIONS ON THE IT ALL OB' THE BOHAN EMPIRE IN 

THE WEST 

It is of the dentil of a great nation that we have here to apeak, For it 
ib not tho physical, nor the spiritual, nor certainly a merely formal politi¬ 
cal continuance—like that of Byzantium—wMoh determines the historical 
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the empire itself, brought this occurrence, so important in the ■world’s history, 
to maturity. I?or centuries the Roman army had consisted for the most 
part of foreigners, chiefly Germans. With the need the number increased, 
and at the same time their self-oonfldenco and pretensions, and consequently 
the hatred of the barbarians on the part of the Romans. So long as tho son 
and grandson of Theodosius reigned, the great generals, by the habit of 
obedience and tho magic of legitimate rights, maslced tho inner dissensions 
and the weakness of the empire. But when Nemesis had avenged the dentil 
of Adtiua on Valentinian III by his own death in a similar manner, the internal 
corruption of the state revealed itself under tho growing pressure from without. 

A bold adventurer of Suevian descent, the patrioian Ricimer, acquired as 
lender of tho foreign troops the highest power in the state, and for nineteen 
years raised emperors and overturned them at his pleasure. Within twenty- 
one years nine ascended the throne. Even the ableat, and the one among them 
of eminent talents, Majonan, suooumbed to the Btealthy cunning and superior 
military strength of the barbarian mercenaries. Their pretensions rose higher 
until they demanded a third of tho territories of Italy; and m Odoaoor, an 
offioor of the body-guard, they found tho man who procured them their desire 
after he had forced the abdication, in 476, of the Inst emperor of Rome, tui 
immature youth who bore the proud names of Romulus and Augustulus. 

Until the year 480 the emperor Nopos, driven from Italy, reigned in Dal¬ 
matia ; Odoacer accepted from Zeno, tho emperor of the East, the title of 
administrator, and reigned over Italy according to the old forms. 

So at least in appearauoe. In reality it was a Germanic kingdom wliioli 
was raised on the foundation of the Eternal City which had ruled the world 
for seven centuries. We now therefore oonBider the year 470 as that of tho 
fall of Western Rome, which up till then had stood for 109 years, with short 
interruptions, as a separate empire, in f aot, at all eventB, if not in public roa- 
ogmtion. With its fall, and Odoaoer’s elevation, tho groat work of expan¬ 
sion, distinction, and building up anew, whioh we oall the migration of raoos, 
was completed. Now tho ground was olear for the German colonisation oil 
Roman territory, already in progress at various points since the year 411. 

Suevi, Vandals and Alans, Burgundiones and Visigoths, had founded now 
kingdoms in Spain, Gaul, and Africa, some transitional, some of moro per¬ 
manent duration, whose origin and progress were closely bound up with the 
history of Western Rome. After the fall of the Western Roman Empire, the 
most powerful of all the Gorman tribes arose, tho Franks under Gluldono’s 
sou Clovis, who in the year 486 destroyed tho last remnant of Roman suprem¬ 
acy in western Europe—that of Syagnus over a great part of northern Gaul 
— by tho battle of Soissons. This outer limb, as far as it had any connec¬ 
tion with tho main body, belonged to tho empire of Eastern Romo. 

OsfcrogotliB and Langobarch (Lombards) took part in the destruction of 
Western Rome only in the seaond and third periods, not tho first, which was 
in so far an advantage that they drove out again tlioir former oonquorors 
and possessors from the heart of the empire. 

The moment of settlement for them came when, leaving their fonnor 
country, they prepared for colonisation on Roman territory—that is, for tho 
conquest of Italy; this was for the Ostrogoths m tho year 488, for the 
Lombards in 668.0 [For it was in April of tho latter year that tho Lom¬ 
bards, under Alboin, entered Italy. Fifteen years before Nnrses had dealt 11 
death blow to the Ostrogotlno kingdom, and Italy onoe more became a part 
of the Roman Empire. But now the exarch was left but a small district to 
rule over and the peninsula passed forever from undivided Roman rule.] 
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tlioy were as muoh the peculiar product of her otherwise less remarkable 
intellectual culture as of her political civilisation. 

On the other hand Italy snares equally with Greeoe a life-giving but also 
lifo-shortoning effect of her geographical position: a milcl climate. Perhaps 
its offeots in aooelorating her bloom but also her deoay have been here some¬ 
what arrested by other territorial conditions, yet perhaps they too finally 
suooeoded in making their influence felt. Else why have Germans and 
Slavs, that is to say me only civilised peoples of the north alone on the globe 
maintained themselves so much longer in tlieir strength, and why have they, 
and perhaps they only, still to-day a prospeot of millenniums of an equally 
robust life of political and intellectual activity ?*• 


RoBtAN BB&OHMCT 
(Id thsDcHJib Muasura) 
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exiBten.ce of the nations, but a political independence at once material and 
powerful, and containing the essentials of civilisation. And if we inquire 
once again into the reason of suoh a death of nations, in the end we shall 
not venture to assign as a oauBe some form of political or social organisation; 
some condition of sexual morality; the invasion of Christianity (as Nietzsche 
thought), and still less the cessation of meohanioal inventions, as the folly 
of some natural philosophers dabbling in history, has assumed : but solely 
the waning of the nation’s vigour. We shall be compelled to consider not 
a fow of the political, social, moral, and intellectual phenomena towards 
the end of the period os symptoms of this dooay, as, for example, the degenera¬ 
tion of CiBaariam. and its hierarchy of offioinls, the social reaction of the 
romanoists of guilds and oastes, the extravagant luxury, the oomplelo torpor 
of economical activity, and still more the decay of intellectual life. But all 
these oannot have been the onuses, but only tokens and effects of the same 
disease of the innermost core. 

But who shall say to what last final causes are to be roferrod the rotting 
and crumbling of this nation which in the days of the flower of its youth and 
manhood seemed to be possessed of eternal vigour. The Roman nation was 
certainly not as short-lived as tlio Gieok. If we measure the periods of 
their development, one against the other, which is the only possible form 
of comparison, we shall find that from the beginning of their later middle 
ago down to the loss of their political independence, the Greeks are granted 
not quite half and the Romans almost the whole of a millennium of autono¬ 
mous history. Perhaps the compact and more continental conformation of 
the Italian peninsula essentially contributed to this duration; the connecting 
links botween the two faots of the great longevity of the Roman people anu 
the broad surface and loss broken outline of their country might he repre¬ 
sented by their far leas rapid economical and especially oorameroial develop¬ 
ment, and their muoh more phlegmatic intellectual growth, and, in the sphere 
of politioB, by the far wider extent of the domains of the state, which con¬ 
sequently afforded a much firmer hose. 

But, indeed, if it is permissible to enlarge further upon tlicso antliropo- 
geographioal conjectures, the soa was not hero able to exoroiso its animating, 
but also agitating and therefore strength-consuming effoots to the same 
extent as in Hellas, although it may nevertheless liavo exorcised sufficient 
influence. The fact that on the soil of Greece there flourished an extraor¬ 
dinary wealth of intellectual growth and an over-refined political civilisa¬ 
tion, is just as exphoable as that Italy produced suoh a tardy, intellootual, 
and at the same time suoh a powerful and yet carefully plannod political, 
organisation. Italy waB, to speak in entirely hypothetical language,-narrow 
and washed by the sea, — but it waB also sunny, and yet not too much split 
up into small sections to allow of itB bringing forth politioal institutions 
whioh were not only sound but also really permeated with intellectual 
thought, and to permit it to produoo its art of government and its law. In 
other words, this peninsula everywhere offered so wide a surface that it was 
able to produoe a state more extensive, stronger, more full of life, and, above 
all, less threatened by natural separation or interests. But it was not ho 
continental ns to permit of the formation of a despotioally governod state, 
stretching over a wide plain as in the vast countries of the East. The sea 
had been able to exevoise its invigorating effeots in so far that Italy atimnoil 
a form of government, strong indeed, but also free. And if no such finely 
organised intellectual oulture was assigned to it, at least its political institu¬ 
tions were intellectually elaborated to u singular degree. For in all essentials 
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THE KINGDOM OF BITHYNIA (278-74 ».a) 

278 Nioomades I assumes title of king, and maintains himself on the throne in spite of 
civil discord and threatened invasion by Antloohos I, He allies himself with, the 
Gauls, who have invaded Asia Minor. 

260 His rod, Slalns, suoaeeds after assorting his rights against his half-brother. 

228 His son, Frusta* I, succeeds. 

220 Prusias at war with the Byzantines m conjunction with the Romans. 

210 Prusias defeats a Gallic army invited into Asia by Attains. 

207 Prualns assists Philip of Macedon in war with Romans, and invades Pergamus. 

188 Prusias at war with Eumenes II of Pergamus. Hannibal lends him assistance. 

180 Pruftiflfl XI succeeds his father. 

160 Wav with Pergamus. Defeat of Attalus n. 

104 Poaoo with Pergamus. 

140 Prados slain in a revolt in favour of his son Nioomedes II, who succeeds. 

181 Niaomcdes assists the Romans in their war against Aristomoos. 

102 Ho unites with Mibhridates VI of Poutua m the conquest of the vacant throne of 
Papliloffoma. 

00 Nicoraedea niaines Laodioe, widow of Anarathes VI of Cappadocia, and attempts to 
Beizo tho kingdom. Rome compels him to abandon it. The senate also deprives 
him of Paphlogonia. 

01 XTloomedes III Bucceoda his father. 

00 Mibhridatos VI of Pontue drives Nicoincdee from his throne. 

64 Ho is rontored by Rome. ,. , 

74 Death of Rioomedes. He bequeaths his kingdom to Romo and it becomes a province. 


THE KINGDOM OF BONTUS (887 n.oMJ3 A.n ) 

Tho dynasty of Pontine kings is reokonod from Ariobarzanes I, about the beginning 
of the fourth century n.o. But both he and his son Mithridates I, and grandson, 
Arlobamnoa II, are Durian satraps, and it is not until 
687 that Mithridatca II, son of the Inst eatiap, makes himsalf Independent. His role is not 

818 About t thls 1 £mc, Anbgonus I forms a plan to kill him, and lie flees to raphlagonia, 
and afterwards supports Eumenes against Antigomis. He then recovers hlfl throne 

and fixed himself firmly dn it ,, , _. 

803 Mithridates m succeeds his father. lie adds part of Cappadoom and Pephiagonla 
to Ilia dominions. He allies himself with the Heraoleans, and obtains help of the 
Gauls to overthrow a force Bent against him by Ptolemy, king of Egypt 
200 Arlobaraanea III succeeds his father. , _ „ , 

240 Mithridates IV succeeds his father. He repels the Gauls shortly after hits accession. 
220 UnsuaoGSRful attempt to capture Sinope. 

100 Fharnaoes I succeeds his father. . , ,. __ 

188 Capture of Sinope. The f umber 8 of Pontus arcs extended to BitUjmia. 

181 Pliarn aces ottooka Eumenes of Pcrgomns and Arlarathes of Cappadocia. . 

170 Phavnaoos purahiwel peace, ceding ell his possessions in Galatia aud Paphlagonia, 
oxoopting Sinopo, 

150 Mithridates (V) Euergetea succeeds his father. 

Ifi4 He n saints Attains II of PorgamuB against Prados H or Jijtnynia. 

140-140 During the Third 1‘unio War, Mithridates makes alliance with Rome, supplying 

m-wT£mZ«to Homo ngivinslt ArWontam, for which he rooeirea Ph^glc. 
ion Assassination of Mithridates at Sinope. Succeeded by hie son rffltliiiaaten 
120 The Romans take Phrygia from him. In fee early M»of 

his retail bo subdues many woilike tribes, and incorporates the 
porus ?n bis dominions. He attempts to gain control of CappadooTe, and drives 

88 Bithyniau succession. Mifexidates 

ovorrnns Asia Minor, massacring Roman citizens. 

88 ^rOTa^iwadoaPontim without reason and is defeated fee following year, 

72 AUthridate?flo 0 B to Armenia taking refuge with his sop-in-law, Tigranes. 

■66 Total defeat of Mithridates by Pompey. 
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HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF SOME LESSER NATIONS OF 
, ASIA MINOR 

Out studies of Roman history have brought us into inoidontal oontaol 
with several nations of Asia Minor that from time to time have hold friendly 
or hostile relations with the Romans. The two most important of these, the 
Parbhians and the Sossanida, who successfully disputed the mastery of the 
Orient with the Romans, will he given fuller individual treatment in a later 
volume. But the lesser kingdoms of Pergamus, Bilhynio, Pontus, and Cap¬ 
padocia, eaoh of whioh had a somewhat picturesque and interesting history 
when taken by itself, were hardly of sufficient importance from a world- 
historical standpoint to be given individual treatment in our text. It will 
be of interest, however, and will aid the reader m gaining a dear idon of 
the opponents of Rome, and of the true relations of the Roman Empire to the 
eastern peoples, if a brief outline of the history of each of those nations is 
introduced, Suoh a chronologioal epitome of their liiBtory is given hero, 

TOE KINGDOM OP PERGAMU8 (288-183 n.o.) 

BO. 

288 Philetrorue, governor of the Greek fortress of Pergamus, in Mysia, revolts and founds 
a small principality. Owing to tlio troubles incident to the Galho Invasion of 
Greeoc and Asia Manor, he ie not disturbed. 

203 IIis nophow, Euraenes I, succeeds, His power increases, and he defeats tlw Solmi- 
oidro m a battle 

241 Attalua I succeeds. lie aobieves a dooisivo victory over the Gauls, and makes friends 
with Romo. PorgamuB becomes a great ai t centre. 

197 Eumenea n succeeds. Height of splendour of the kingdom, which now covers the 
greater part of western Asia Minor. Enmoncs becomos the ally of Romo in her 
wars against the Persians and Syrians. Biuldmg of the temple of Zeus Sotor to 
commemorate the great viotory over the GaulB. 

160 Attalua (II) PhiIadolph.ua, his brother, succeeds, 

18B Attalua (HI) Philometor, son of Eumenes II, succeeds. 

188 Death of Attalua III, who bequeaths his kingdom to the Romans. They form it into 
the province of Asia 

020 
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TIIE ROMAN STATE AND THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
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During the period between the reign of Diocletian and the fall of the West¬ 
ern Roman Empire, were laid the foundations of the history of the Middle 
Ague j and of these tho most important was the recognition of the Christian 
olmroh by tho state and the privileged position thuB accorded to it. This 
union of state and church involved an amalgamation of their intellectual 
foroea, their rights and powers, and also to a certain extent of their system 
of government. There arose a type of oulture and literature whioh was 
profane and Christian at one and the same time, o Roman-Obrisiaan system 
of law, and an established ohuroh. An alliance was mode whioh would have 
passed for impossible down to the middle of the third century. Had Tertul- 
liim been told that a time was coming when tho emperors would be Christians 
ho would lnwo stigmatised the prophecy os impious 5 had any man proclaimed 
to Dooius that in his persecuting ediot he was fighting against the future 
pillars of tho state, ho would have flouted the suggestion as absurd. Even 
as late as the third century the state and church seemed to be irreoonoilable 


antagonists. , . t , . , . , 

And yet Constantine’s resolution to recognise the church ana grant her 
privileges lias a long and well-marked preliminary history—and that in the 
cose of both parties, state and ohuroh alike* If we study this preliminary 
history, Constantine’s act appears in the light of the dose 0 f a histone pro¬ 
cess of development whioh could not have ended otherwise than it did. 
Constantino’s greatness is not impaired by this fact; he realised and accom¬ 
plished the one thing needful, and no statesman can do more. 

I 11 tho following pages we shall attempt to sketch this prohmuiary his¬ 
tory of the alliance between state and ohuroln More than a mere sketch, in 
wlnoh headings take the place of detailed statements, is out of the ques¬ 
tion, since detailed statements would involve voluminous treatment of,the 
subject j but anyone familiar with the historical facts will be able easily to 
{111 in the brief outline. Our principal task will be to Bhow how the line or 
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68 Revolt of tho troops It i a pat down, but Mifchridafces orders a Gall fa mercenary to MU 
lum. His son, Pharnaoee II, who has boon in revolt, suoceeda him, lie submits to 
Pompey, who grants him tho kingdom of the Bosporus. 

47 Death of Phornacea in putting down tho rebellion oi Asunder, governor of Bosporus. 

38 Antony puts Polamon I, son-in-law of Pharnaoos, over a part of Pontus known ns 
Fontus Poleutoniaoutu He is Bitooeodod about 2 n.o. bv his son Folemon II, whose 
mother is nominal ruler until 8D a.d., when Caligula invests Polotnon with the 
kingdom 

03 Polemon abdicates the throne and Pontus becomes a Roman province. 


TIIE KINGDOM OF CAPPADOCIA (<?. 338 b.o.-17 a.i>.) 

The Cappadocian dynasty dates hook to tho time of Alexander tho Great, when 
Ariarathea I maintains himself on tho throne nffcoi the fall of the Persian monarchy. 

322 Ariarathea oaptnred by Ferdloons and ornoifled. 

316 Ariarathea II, his nephew, recovers Cappadocia at death of Emnenes. He ia auooeoded 
by his eon, Ariamnea n, and he in turn by Ariarathea III (dato unknown), 

220 Ariarathea IV succeeds his father. He joins Antloalius tho Great against the Romans, 
and afterwards assists Romo against Perseus of Maoedon. 

108 Mithridntes, afterwards oallod Ariarathea V, succeeds his father. 

368 Armrathcs depuved of his kingdom by Orophemos (Olophemes), a oreaturo of Deme¬ 
trius Sotor, but is restored by the Romans. 

164 Auaratliea assists Attains IT in his war agnmst Piuslas II. 

180 Death of Anaiuthes in war of the Romans against Anstonious> Ills wife Ziaodloo 
kills all her children except the youngest, in order that she may rule. The people 
put her to dentil and place her surviving omld, Ariarathea VI, on the tlirono. 

00 Anaratlies poisonod nt Instigation of Mithridatos the Great of Pontus, wIiobo daughter 
lie has maniod . Nieomemw 71 of Dithyma seizes Cappadocia, but Mithridatos soon 
expels him and places Ariarathea VII, son of Armrathes VI, on the throne. This 
prince goes to war with and defeats Nicoraedes, 

08 lie quarrels with Mithridates, who stabs him during au interview Tho Cnppadooians 
rooall the late king's brother, Ariarathea VIU, from exile and make him king. 
Mithridatos oompeia him to abandon bis kingdom. The Romans now intervene and 
appoint Arlobarsanea I king lie ib several times expelled by Mithridntoa and 
Ticranes of Armenia, but always recovers his throne. 

03 Arionarzanes resigns Cappadocia to his son Arlobarsanea II. Ho remains, like Ids 
father, the true ally of Home and is 

42 put to death for refusing to join Brutus and Cassius (Some writers say tlus was an 
Aviobar/anes III, who succeeded AnobaT/anoR II about 62.) Ariarathea IX, 
brother of Ariobantanes It, suoceods. 

8Q A ntony puts him to death, and appoints Arakelaua Icing. Although an ally of Antony, 
Ootavfnn leaves him in possession of tho kingdom ana oven odds to it. 

14 Tiberius summons Archolaus to Romo. 

17 Death of Archolaus Cappadocia becomes a Roman province. 
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despiBe the lore of the heathen ; lie was to read the Holy Scriptures, but no 
worldly books. And yet, does not tins same lore teach much that religion 
teaohes ? Was nothing but lies to be met with in Socrates, Plato, and the 
poets l Nay, more, is there not a natural knowledge of God, a natural wasp 
of truth, and has not every soul obtained a spark of the eternal light ? Has 
it not received knowledge, freedom, and immortality from God? Or are 
these false doctrines? Yet if they be false, how is it possible to lead men 

io , 1 m , ut lf th0 y are not lies i a “an must read and leam what poate 
and philosophers have written, and study the inner life that he may learn to 
know the soul and see wliat God the creator has bestowed upon it. 

Thus here again wo have a hesitating “yes,” side by side with an uncompro¬ 
mising' “no.” lhat which but now seemed to be the darkness that opposed 
itBolf against the light appears in another aspect as itself a dim degree of 
light—nay, as the early twilight before the rising sun. Nevertheless, during 
the first two or three generations the spirit of repudiation was in the aacenS 
ant. We can only see that hidden at the heart of tilings were the germs 
destined to bring about a change of opinion. A religion which claims to be 
nob national but universal oannot permanently take up a wholly negative 
attitude towards the history of the human race, nor oan it persist in recog¬ 
nising its own preliminary history only along the narrow line of the his¬ 
tory of a few prophets or a single small nation. Paul, the great Apostle of 
the Gentilea, had taught that God had everywhere manifested nis being and his 
will, and in moments of lofty inspiration and joy hod proclaimed to the little 
floolr of hia brother converts, “All things aie yours.” 

n 

In the second century of the existence of Christian oommunitieB (oirea 
180-280) the development of a tendency towards reconciliation with the state 
and sooiety is apparent in every direction. This I will proceed to demon¬ 
strate as regards (1) the constitution and organisation of the communities j 
(2) tlieir life; (8) their doctrine j (4) their literature; (6) their form of 
worship j and (0) their estimate of the state. 

(1) As early as the year 140 most Christian communities possessed a 
system of government widely different from their original organisation.. 
The question of how it oame into being is one upon which we oannot enter 
hero. It appeals as a combination of monarchical and collegiate government. 
At the head of the community stood the bishop, with the college of presby- 
tovs—in Bomo oases on an equal footing with mm and in others his subordi- 
nates—at his side} the assistant and executive officers were the deacons. 
The duticB and rights of these clergy extended to matters of discipline, 
financial administration, the oare of souls and the relief of the poor, doctrine, 
and public worship, The offioers were elected by the community, but never¬ 
theless formed a superior olasB whioh, deoade by decade, assumed more and 
more the guardianship of the “lay people.” Thus, out of a communion in 
which the “ Spirit” and brotherly love alone were to bear sway, there hod 
arisen a legally constituted community with ordinances in many points analo¬ 
gous to those of municipal administration. The community acquired Prop¬ 
erty and administered it; the officers, under the superintendence of the 
bishop, oared for the needy ; and, together with the oversight of discipline, 
it oxol’oised a oertain amount of jurisdiction in family affairs. 

But statutory organisation was not confined to the individual community} 
the various communities of one province joined in oloser bonds and formed a 
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development in the Christian ohuroh during the first three centuries tended 
towards conformity with the state; and in oonolnsion we shall point out m 
a few brief touohes how the state on its part* as it developed, drew towards 
the church. 

I 

The Christians of the first century felt themselves aliens in the world, 
and consequently in the state likewise. They had put faith in a super¬ 
natural message which told them that they were citizens of a heavenly king¬ 
dom, that this world would shortly oomo to an end, and the new kingdom, 
the visible reign of God upon earth, begin. What further interest could 
they taka in things temporal or in the state ? Yot the state was not a more 
matter of indifference to them. Since it protected idolaters and enforoed 
the worship of idols, it was obviously under the influence of demons j and, 
being the strongest prop of polytheism, was manifestly the oluef seat of the 
devil. The whole world “liefch in wickedness,’* and the state no loss. Be¬ 
tween ohuroh and state, between Christ and Belial, there could bo no fellow¬ 
ship. Such, for example, is the spirit in which John wrote liis Revelation, 

But from the very beginning this simple and confident view was traversed 
in the minds of many Christians by other views wluoh seemed no loss certain: 
such ns (1) tins same state, with the emperor at its head, punishes evil-doers 
and checks injustice in countless instanoes; (2) this same Btatc not unfro* 
queutly protects Christians, the friends of God, against outbreaks of savage 
hatred on the part of the godless people of the Jews; (8) by the destruction 
of Jerusalem and of the temple this same state has aooomplisliod the judg¬ 
ment pronounced upon the Jewish nation by the prophets and Christ, and 
wreaked vengeance upon it for Christ’s death j (4) Jesus and. his Apostles 
did not permit men to revolt against the state, hut rather commanded them 
to obey it and to submit willingly to the punishment it imposed j nay, the 
Apostles actually commanded that men should pray for the emperor and tlio 
magistrates by him appointed. 

The early Christians thus occupied an anomalous position towards tlio 
slate; they judged H to bo the oluef seat of demons on the one hand, and on 
the other 14 the minister of God they abhorred it and prayed for it; they 
besought God that “ this world might pass away ” and prayed for the con¬ 
tinuance of the emperor’s sovereignty. It was as though they lmd been 
commanded to adopt different views alternately. They must also have 
watched with varying feelings the extension of the empire over tlio 44 whole 
world.” When they saw, after the time of Augustus, liow one ruler was rov- 
ereuoed upon earth and glorified as king and saviour, nay, as Lord and God, 
when they were led away to death because they would not worship his imago, 
how could they fail to oonolude that hero the mystery of sin was revealed 
and Satan sat upon the throne of God ? And yot, On the olhor hand, was 
not this rule of a single monarch on earth a type of the rule of God in heft von, 
the blessed conjunction of all men in one body, the viotory over the divisions 
and animosities of the nations ? 

And how about the culture of this same state, with its preoopts, institu¬ 
tions, and usages ? At first sight it all seemed reprehensible, since it was 
everywhere permeated with idolatry, and not least in philosophy and litera¬ 
ture. 41 Be ye not seduoed by philosophy ” was the Christian watohword j 
nay* men went a step further, saying that the Christian had no need of 
inquiry and learning j in his religion he possessed all things and held the 
key to the riddles of the world. He was to shut up his ronson in prison and 
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in hia pamphlet, Leldololatria, nor did he suffer himself to he confounded 
by the retort; “Wo shall die of starvation.”—“Who ia he that hath 
promised ye sludl live?” 

But the groat majority of Chriatians, and first and foremost the bishops 
tlieir leaders, decided otherwise. It was enough for a man to beep God in 
his heart and to confess hnn when open confession was required by magiste- 
rial authority—it was enough to refrain from actual idolatry; for the rest the 
Christian might abide in any honest calling, might oome, in the pursuit of it, 
in contact with the externals of idolatry^ and ought to conduct himself pru¬ 
dently and discreetly bo as neither to defile himself nor call down persecution 
upon himself and others. The church everywhere adopted this attitude after 
the beginning of the third century j and the state thus became the richer by 
numbers of peaceable, law-abiding, and conscientious citizens, who, far from 
placing difficulties in its way, vveie pillars of order and peace in society. The 
fact that the Christians were remarkable for morality was acknowledged by 
Onion, the famous physician, ns early as the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Thus, 
by abandoning her attitude of uncompromising repudiation of the 41 world,*’ 
tho church doveloped into a force that made for public order. 

(8) Tliore was nothing in Christian doctrine, considered on its merits, 
that cither was dangerous to tho state or was bound to be judged dangerous 
by it, except its exclusiveness. The utterances of Christians concerning 
Christ their “ king ” might, indeed, have a revolutionary sound j hut the 
faot that tlmy wore harmless was soon patent to all observers. It was not 
what Christianity taught but what it precluded—tolerance of other religions 
and the worship of the emperors—that roused well-grounded objections. 
For the rest, Christian doctrine showed a double face, so to Bpeak, to tho 
Greeks and Ilomans. Its teaohing concerning God, the world, the creation, 
divine providence, immortality, and the freedom, dignity, and responsibility 
of man, was both sublime and akin to the loftiest intuitions of the honoured 
philosophers of old j but mixed up with it wub much that sounded to them 
like myth or fable, or seemed actually repulsive. Suoh, above all, was the 
history of Christ (his birth of a virgin, miracles, crucifixion, and ascension). 
Ordinary Christians laid stress upon the latter element, and hence their reli¬ 
gion appeared 41 outlandish/* absurd, imd full of lies. After the time of 
Iladrian, however, there arose men who expounded and brought to light the 
philasophico-roligious element in Christianity,—monotheism more particu¬ 
larly, — and endeavoured to remove the offenoe exoitod by tlio history and 
worship of Christ by conceiving of him as the corporeal manifestation of the 
Logos , tlio existence and operation of wliioh was recognised by many of the 
Greeks. At tho same time they endeavoured to force their opponents to 
aooopb tlio faots of his history by demonstrating them to bo the fulfilment of 
propliGoy; for that which has boen prophesied is brought about by God him¬ 
self, ana human orltioism must keep silent in face thereof. 

During the oourso of tho second century Christian, doctrine did not aban¬ 
don its peculiar character, but it assimilated more and more the ideas of Greek 
philosophy and so rendered itself more intelligible. At the beginning of the 
third century a groat Greek philosopher testified of Origen, the most eminent 
teacher of the church, that concerning God and the world he thought hke a 
Greek; tho philosopher only deplored the intermixture of alien fables. When 
this same Origan is invited to lecture upon immortality before the queen- 
mother at Antioch, when another doctor of the church corresponds with an 
empress upon roligious questions, and the emperor Alexander Seyerua listens 
with admiring attention to the words of Christ, we cannot hut see how 
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larger confederation. Provincial synods arose, corresponding to tlae diet of 
the provinces, met once or twice a year, and dealt with matters of common 
interest under the direction of a president (the metropolitan). But even 
thiB association did not suffice. Prom the very beginning Christians were 
ooneoious of belonging io one great and holy fellowship, to one universal 
brotherhood. Conceived of, in the first instance, ob something ideal and 
supernatural, it had nevertheless been held with strong and lively convic¬ 
tions, and at this stage the attempt was made to realise it upon earth. The 
outward conditions were in its favour j Christian doctrine hod aasumod many 
forms, a large number of which appeared very questionable m the eyes of the 
bishops and the majority of the church, and they consequently desired to 
define their own position in eontradistinotion to these “ pseudo-Christians.” 
Hence after the end of the second century a great number of communities 
in the West and East joined to form a single confederation, and presently 
assorted that only those who belonged to this confederation, tho ono Holy 
Catholio cliucoh, were real Christians. At the beginning of the third century 
there was no longer only a heavenly church, —the children of God scattered 
throughout the world and waiting for the lovclation of tho kingdom of which 
they wore citizens, — but a visible oliuroh extending from the Euphralos to 
Spam, resting upon fixed laws and ordinances, and thus constituting a polit¬ 
ical organisation within boundaries that ooinoidocl roughly with tho frontiers 
of the Roman Empire. 

By this development tho oliuroh approximated to tho stato—as its rival 
in the first instance, it is true; bub rivals may booomefriends. The deoisivo 
factor was that Christianity had assumed definite political form. 

(2) The Christian life was to bo M unspotted from tho world.” Moat 
Christians of primitive times interpreted tliia to mean that they should have 
as little as possible to do with “ the world.” Nor was tliia a difficult matter, 
for the greater number of them were people in humble life whose conduot 
was subject to little outward control if only they performed tho hard work 
required of them. Few of them were “in society^; and hence it wob of no 
oonBequence what religion they professed or what manner of life they led. 

By degrees, however, the situation changed, and the labours of mission¬ 
aries drew men of all ranks into tho oliuroh. As early as tho roign of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, Christians were numerous in every class, oven 
among officials and scholars and men of rank and wealth. Tho question of 
the attitude one Bhould assume towards the world, whioh had hitnorto boon 
a difficult problem only m individual oases, now beoame pressing to the 
whole oommuuity. In addition to this the Btato polios and the public 
(especially the mob) took far more heed of Christianity than boforo. Any 
man who made an open confession of Christianity exposed himself to great 
danger, nay, to death itself. What was tho church to do ? Should she say 
to the faithful: “ You must confess your faith under all oirouinatancos, and 
avoid all contact, even the most superficial, with idolatry *' ? Tho conse¬ 
quences were obvious s the soldier would be bound to leave his colours, for 
they bore a heathen emblem; the magistrate to resign his offioo, for ho could 
not protest against the worship of the emperor; the teacher to cease to 
beaoh, for he could nob avoid mythological subjects; the tiler to abandon Ins 
handicraft, since lie could not work oil tho root of a temple ; tho goldsmith, 
the joiner, the merchant—they all ran the risk of abetting idolatry. The 
austere members of the communities did actually insist that every Christian 
ought to renounce his calling if it rendered lnm liable to tho risk of the 
remotest contact with idolatry. Tertullian explicitly makes this demand 
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ovil rites in Beorct. But it is unlikely that these constituted the starting- 
point of tlio vile aspersions oast upon all Christians; they arose rather from 
the evil tendency, prevalent in all ages, to regard adherents of an alien faith 
as persons of evil life and to eay the worst that can be said concerning both 
them and their assemblies. The populace takes every religion which differs 
from its own and which it does not understand for devil worship. 

This view of Christian worship underwent no great change in the second 
century, but towards the end of that period the preliminary signs of change 
sot in, and the development of Christian worship met the change halfway. 
Three groat alterations were made in the services, and brought it nearer to 
the comprehension of the Grroco-Boman mind! (1) after cirea 190 a separate 
class of priests arose (under that title) in the Christian church j (2) the 
Lord’s Supper was elaborated into a solemn sacrificial rite; (8) the Lord’s 
Supper and oorlain other acts of public worship were invested with the 
glamour of mysteries. By theBe developments, which are to be accounted 
for by the unoonaoious influence of the world around, Christian worship 
approximated to tlio ceremonials of the Greeks and Homans. The absence of 
image worship, it is true, still marked the distinction between them, but 
there was no lack of pictures of saints and symbols of holy things, Already 
tlioro began to grow up about the sacramental elements, the water of bap¬ 
tism, tho sign of the cross, etc,, a superstition Bocond to none of the fanoies 
of the heathen, and the sensuous element steadily enoroaohed upon the 
spiritual. Those changes were likewise hound to exeroise a certain though 
indiroot influence on tlio relations between state and church, the Christian 
religion adapted itself to conditions in which it could act upon the widest 
possible oirolo, and in the process modified the exclusiveness it had resolved 

to maintain. . , ,., , 

(6) But perhaps tlio point best worth notioing is the way in which, m 
spite of porseoution, the Christian estimate of the state grew more favourable 
in the course of tlio second century — not indeed in the whole body, by a long 
way, but among the most influential tcaohers, It is true that the suspicion that 
tho Homan Empire was the kingdom of antichrist never wholly died away, 
and that it still came to the surface occasionally *, but a succession of tame- 
ablo omperors—Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius—mode a pro¬ 
found impression upon Christians, and the world-wide monarchy of whioh 
Augustus had laid tho foundations bore the aspect of peace, and hence oi a 
fulfilment of tho divine will. Justin was oonvinoed— as was even Tertuihan 

_that tlio “ good” omperors oould not have been and were not untnentuy 

to Christians; both believed that none but the wicked were really theadver- 

8 (trios of tho Christian religion, and thati nothing \mt better 

required to make the emperors extend toleration to their faith. It aB 

that even Luke had a dun sense of a oeitarn solidarity between the empire 

and Christianity, between Augustus and Christ; the apologists “ ™ age 

of tho Antonina* were more decided in their utterances, 

all being Bishop Moliio of Sardis. In the Apology for Chnetiamty wfiio 

he dedioates to Marcus Aurelius, he writes: >. ' 

“This our philosophy did indeed first flourish among # an anen people. 
But when it began to prosper in the provinces of thy emwe ^der the ride 

«„doi Augurtus W liathgrown with tie growth of the empn*, and which 
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“doctrine ” is becoming by degrees a connecting link between Hellenism and 
Christianity. Such a fact could not be devoid of consequences as regards 
the relations between state and ohuroh, for no slate can permanently maintain 
a hostile attitude towards a spiritual movement which is held in high esteem 
by large bodies of its citizens. 

(4) Nor must literature bo ignored in this oonneotion. Christianity was 
never altogether without literature, nay, rather, itpossessed from the outset 
a literary work of the highest rank in the Old Testament, of whioh it liud 
usurped possession. But its title to ownership was contested by the Jows 
and the heathen, and moreover early Christians produced the impression that 
they were unlettered folk. This made their claims appear singularly pre> 
sumptuous and unjustifiable. But tlio beginning of the second century wit¬ 
nessed a change; the Christians, who at first would have nothing to do with 
the soribbling art—-for why should one writo if tho end is at hand? —began 
to make use of this method. 

Even in the first century brief writings, gospels, epistles, and apooalypsos, 
had been drawn up for the edification of the congregation, but, being rogardod 
as memorabilia to keep the truth in romombranoo and in a measure as a gift 
of the Holy Ghost, they differed m plan and style from what was known as 
“ literature.” Now, however, works began to be composed in whioh Chris¬ 
tianity was endued with the garment of literature. Between tlio years 140 
and 170 tlio smaller Christian party whioh is known as tho Gnostic party all 
at once began to avail itself of every literary form, scientific monograph, com¬ 
mentary, systematic statement, scientific dialogue, didactic epistle, polemic, 
historical description, tlio novel, tho talc, the ode, the hymn, etc. The great 
ohuroh, less apt and more cautious, gave place to this development slowly 
and hesitatingly. She was fully conscious of her responsibility; she was 
not blind to the lurking danger—the danger, that iB, of the profanation of 
religion j nevertheless she gradually admitted one literary form after anotlior, 
until, at the beginning of the third century, sho also had a Christian litera¬ 
ture, with every means of expression that Greek art and learning had created 
at command. But the fact that she was thus equipped with literary forms 
oould not hut have some hearing on the relations between stato and olmroli, 
for no state oan persist in regarding a movement which has talcon litoraturo 
into its service as a negligible quantity. Through the medium of litera¬ 
ture it influences all political conditions, and iu so far as tho stale itself in 
the exponent of culture, and not merely of law and authority, such a spiritual 
movement heoomes a part of it by the mere fact of its literary existence. 

(6) Though public woislnp is essentially esoteric and tho private oon- 
oern of any particular religion, yet wo must hero take its development into 
consideration. As long as Christian worship consisted only in homely 
prayers, rude psalmody, and preaching, and in the simple celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper, it differed so widely from other forms of 
worship that the adversaries of Christianity did not regard it as worship at 
all. A few Greeks, it is true, were impressed by this purely spiritual wor¬ 
ship, but the great multitude despised it. They saw no images, and conse¬ 
quently concluded that the Christians wore “ atlieists they saw no priests, 
and felt that their worship lacked legitimate authority, solemnity, an<l dig¬ 
nity ; they saw no sacrifice, and consequently doubted its ofiloaoy with the 
Deity, many of them held that tho Christians had othor religious services 
whioh they carefully concealed from other men, and that thoro they exhibited 
the secret M Sacra, held wild orgies, and feasted at horrible banquets. Thoro 
were, as a matter of fact, a few small Christian communities whioh praolised 
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hall of tho third oontury synods wore held at Rome to wliioh bishops came 
from every part of Italy, and sixty years before the Council of Nicmft a 
synod sat at Antioch to winch bishops flooked from all the countries between 
the lliuys and the Nile* Ihus the episcopal confederation which ruled tho 
Christian communities was a state within a state. The fact could not be 
hidden from the chiefs of the state. Under Mwrimmus Tlirax the bishops 
had homo tho brunt of persecution; Deems is reported to have said that he 
could Boonor endure n rival emperor in Rome than a Christian bishop; and 
tho persecutions of Gallus, Vnlerian, Diooletian, Galonus, and Maxhniims 
l>w» wore dnected in tho first instance against the bishops. Gallienus and 
Aurolian addressod letters to the bishops, the former to those of Egypt, the 
latter to thoseof Syria, and thus mode it plain that they were well aware of 
tho authoritative position of the bishops in the oliurohes. 

Moro than this, Aurolian appreciated the value of the episcopate which 
had ltomo for its centro as a conservative and patriotic element in the state \ 
foiMvhou a quarrol was raging at Antiooh as to the ecclesiastical party to 
which tho ohurch buildings, and consequently the church property, belonged 
of right, ho ignored ilio theorotioid disqualifications of the church before the 
law and dooidod that poBBossion was duo to that party which was “in epis¬ 
tolary oorrespondonoo with the bishops of Italy and the city of Rome.” 
That is to say, lie was already using the ohuroli to Teinforee the Roman 
spirit in tho East, lint wlmt warrant had he to interfere? Thus much: 
tho disputant pnrtios in tlie church had themselves applied to W to decide 


tho disputant pnrtios m tlie ohurch had themselves applied to bun to decide 
their quarrol. Thus, forty years before tho time of Constantine the ohurch 
had appealed to tlie emperor to arbitrate in a question of canon law, and the 
omporor had practically acknowledged the existence of tlie church and its 
value as a pillar of imperial authority. 

If, in addition to this, wo consider that tlie ohuroh already possessed 
buildings, land, and property in every province of the empire; that the 
olorgy, in tho largo towns, at least, wore very numerous aud represented 
a Btriotly organised scalo of hierarchical degrees} that by their assistance the 
bishops direolod and superintended all the affairs of the communities in even 
the most trivial details} that each community was likewise an effective 
organisation for tho roliof of the poor j and, finally, that in many provinces 
tho country districts woro overspread by a close network of provincial 
bishopries and parishes, wo shall no longer he surprised that even the 
emperor Alexander vogarded tlie system of ohuroh government with envi¬ 
ous eyas. 

The oivil and military system of tlie empire was falling into decay, the 
legions woro pormuuent centres of revolution, the generals born pretenders j 
but the militcs Ghriati wore every whore united in compact squadrons, ana, 

-ail amongst theBe troop 

___ o w ;e had no other alternate 

to try and dostroy this army, as Do oius, Valerian, Diooletian, and Maximiniis 
Purai would fain have done, or to enter into alliance with it, as Constantine 
did. After tho middle of tho third century a policy of laissez-alUir or weak 
toleration was an impossibility. Tho ohuroh seems also to have been munen- 
oally strong—though this is a point whioh has notbeen 
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thy forefathers likewise held in honour among other religions. And the 
strongest proof that our religion hath arisen together with the monarchy so 
happily begun and for the benefit of the same is supplied by the faofe that 
since the reign of Augustus the latter hath been smitten by no calamity, but 
on the contrary, all things have hut augmented the fame and glory thereof, 
according to the desires of all men. The only emperors who, leu away by 
malicious men, strove to cry down our religion wore Nero and Domitian, and 
from their time forward calumnious falsehoods concerning the Christians 
have been propagated abroad by the evil custom of the common people, who 
believe all rumours without examination.” 

We read these words with amazement, for they imply nothing less than 
mi assertion that the empire and the Christian religion me fellow-institu¬ 
tions. God himself, so this bishop tenches, joined them together, for ho lias 
brought them into being at the samo time as brethren, as it wore; and to 
Christianity is due the grentnoss and glory of the monarchy! True, wo 
must not forget that these are the words oi an apologist, and of an Asiatic 
apologist to boob—and emperor worship flourished in Asia more than olso- 
where j but the fact that he should have gone so far in his bold and flatter¬ 
ing histonoal speculation is in the highest dogroe remarkable. “ God,” 
« Saviour,” “ Prince of Peace,” woro titles bestowed upon the emperor in 
Asia, and liis appearance was there spoken of as an epiphany of the Deity. 
Hence Mclito doduood the conclusion that a “pre-established harmony ” 
existed between the emperor and Christ, to whom these same titles were 
applied. HiH “ x>hilosonhy of history ” was an augury of the future. 

Wo have seen that clown to the reign of the emperor Alexander Soverus 
the church approximated to the slate along every line of development 5 but 
in practical life the two were still remote from each other. Tho state firmly 
upheld the opinion that it was impossible, on principle, to extend toleration 
to the intolorant Christian religion-—though many governors and some 
emperors tolerated it tacitly; wliile the ohuroh was still far from taking 
Meuto’o idea seriously. 

in 

X 11 the seventy years that elapsed between the death of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander Severns and the rise of Constantino, the affairs of tho olmroh con¬ 
tinued to develop in tho same diveotion ns they had taken during tho 
preceding eentury. This I shall again prooeed to prove from (1) its con¬ 
stitution, (S') Ufe, (8) doctrine, (*1) literature, (6) worship, and (6) its 
estimate of the state. 

(1) The political organisation of the ohuroli attained its oomploto devel¬ 
opment, and the result was a structure so stable, homogeneous, and compre¬ 
hensive that no oilier association within tho empire could vio with it. While 
the framework of the state grew looser and looser, and the several parts 
began to exhibit symptoms 01 falling apart, the edifice of tho olmroh grow 
steadily firmer and stronger. Tlio bishops, as successors of tho Apostles, 
everywhere concentrated the power in their own 1 lands paid suppressed all 
other forms of authority j the olmroh beoamo an opisoopal ohuroh. But tho 
bishops wore not only united among themselvoB by provincial synods, they 
kept up an active and intimate correspondence throughout tho whole empire 
by means of letters and emissaries, and even at this timo all matters of 
importance wore settled by common consent. If wo take tiro provincial 
synods as oorresponding to the diets of the provincos, the organisation of 
the ohuroh had advanced & step beyond the latter. As early as tho sooond 
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were accustomed to employ the allegoric method in the interpretation of 
their own religious traditions, and to transmute base images and repulsive 
tales into sublime conceptions and the history of ideas, Even the solemn 
confession of Jesus Christ was so expressed by philosophical bishops that it 
sounded like a brief philosophies! dissertation. 

Strictly speaking, there were only three points on which Christian dogma 
differed essentially from the neo-Platonic which was then in the ascendant, 
tlio former taught the creation of the world in time, the incarnation of the 
Logos, and the resurrection of the flesh; the latter rejected all these three 
dootrines. Nevertheless the pupils of Origan conceived of these theological 

a Ositions in suoli wise that the assertion, wbb very like a denial, and they 
3 common oauso with the nco-Platonista in their oontesfc with the dual- 
istic-pessimistio school of philosophy. Christian philosophy was in the mid- 
ourronfc of the intelleotual movement, and it was therefore a singular 
anachronism that the state could not as yet bring itself to plaoe those who 
professed it upon the same footing os other citizens. 

(4) Tho literature produced and read by Christians was by this time 
hardly to be distinguished from literature in general. It differed only 
in name; tho spirit was tho same, if we leave out of consideration the texts 
of Soripturo which the Christians interwove in their books. The legends 
of Apostles and Martyrs took tho place of the old stories of gods and heroes, 
and adopted from the latter whatever element of fiction they could make 
servo their turn. The forme of epistolary and literary correspondence had 
already won full aoooptanoe among Christians; their dedications, plots, 
tifcleB, and headings wore those of pagan literature. In this last connec¬ 
tion we noto particularly how ceremonious the «brethren ” have become. 
Finally, educated CJrrifltians were familiar with the whole body of profane 
scholastic litoraturo, derived their culture from it and used it for example 
and quotation, Tho shoot of Christian literature had been grafted on the 
slook of Hellenism, and the sap of it streamed through the new branch. 

(6) With regard to public worship we note the following ohangeB during 
the sixty years before the time of Constantine. In the first place the ritual 
became more solemn and mysterious; the prayers more studied and rhetori¬ 
cal ; symbols and symbolic acts were multiplied: and seoondly, there was an 
increased tendency to meet halfway the polytheistio leanings which swayed 
tho Christian masses. This is indicated, on the one hand, by the constantly 
increasing importance attached to “intercessors” (angels, saints, and mar¬ 
tyrs) both in public worship and in private life; and, on the other, by the 
“ naturalisation ” oncl differentiation of religious rites after the manner of 
pagan ceremonials. An observer watching a Christian religious service 
about the year 800 would hardly have realised that these Christians were 
monothoists, and in words proudly professed their monotheism and spiritual 
worship. Except the bloody sacrifice, they had adopted almost every part 
and form of pagan ritual cermonial} and, in faot, the bloody sacrifice was not 
lacking, for tho death of Christ and the celebration of the LordsSnjSper 
wore dealt with in materialistic fashion as bloody sacrifices. They were 
fond of annealing to tho Old Testament to warrant the innovations, and m 
virtue of this appeal nearly the whole pagau system of worship oouldhe 

^'^mpelgwore 6 dedioated to angels, saints, and martyrs and decorated on 
tlioiv festivals; a habit grew up of sleeping m churches qr ohapelsm the 
expectation of holy dreams or miraculous cures; holydays were multiplied 
and differentiated more and more; superstitious ceremonies, usually aeso- 
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(2) During the last decades of the third century Christian life underwent 
a virtual amalgamation with that of the world. The Christian who desired 
to live a life apart from the world became a member of a distinct class, the 
ascetics, or withdrew into the desert; tho rest— i.c., the vast majority, had 
come to terms with the world, There was no olaas, from senators to artisans, 
in whioh Christians were not to he found, and in each class they fulfilled the 
obligations of their station. They were, indeed, bound to eschew certain 
callings (e.#., municipal appointments, which were all too closely bound up 
with “idolatry,” the theatrical profession, etc,), but the admonitions and 
penalties which were promulgated and denounced against the infringement 
of these prohibitions show that they were not always regarded. Certain 
faots, Buon as that, in the year 266, n Christian bishop in Spain was at tlio 
samo time a member of a pagan society and liad his children interred m 
the burying-ground of the eaiasooietyj that a Syrian presbyter was director 
of the imperial purple-dye factory at Tyro; that a metropolitan bishop of 
Antioch was a ducenaHua; that not a few of tho clergy engaged in trado 
and travelled to the annual fairs — give us a clear insight into tho amal¬ 
gamation of Christian life with the life of the world. And it is very sig¬ 
nificant that Origen, in his pamphlet against Celsus, draws a comparison 
between Christian and municipal communities in order to comiuond tho 
moral advantage of tlio former, and merely demands an admission of thoir 
superiority. That w, ho insiete on a difference of degree only, and rofmins 
from contrasting the Christian communities with tho municipal communities, 
like light with darkness. 

Thus Christianity was no longer separated from the 41 world ” in practical 
life, as every persecution made abundantly plain, for at first tho numbor 
of apostates always exoeeded that of confessors. The Christiana only 
gathered strength as the persecutions proceeded. They were praotioally 
44 exclusive ” no longer, exoept in matters of religion in tho strict sou so of 
the word. Why should not the state tolerate them ? The malicious as¬ 
persions on their moral oharaoter had died away into silence. Was it not 
madneBS on the part of the government to continuo to persecute pooplo, 
who were more conscientious and peaoeablo oitizens than many others, and 
did not disturb the organisation and functions of publio life ? If they 
would not give up tlioir exclusive faith, then tho govommonb must give 
them leave to hold it — a way out of the diifioulty so simple that it would 
have been adopted long before the time of Constantino if the Christians, on 
tlioir part, had not stipulated for certain conditions. Their God was not 
to be merely tolerated, lie was to reign alone in the sphere of belief. With 
tho world they had already oome to tonus. 

(8) With regard to doctrine, the astounding labours of Origen brought 
the preparatory work of earlier Christian theologians to a kind or oonolusiou 
m the East; m the West, dootrino and learning never playod more than a 
subordinate part. Origen worked tho doctrines of Christianity up into a 
religious system whioh was able to vie with tho systems of tho noo-PmtomstH 
and give them battle upon equal terms. His schools at Alexandria and 
Ctosarea were attended by even pagan young men, and continued to flourish 
after Ins death; his pupils and their pupils occupied the episcopal sees of 
the most important cities. It was no longer possible to esteem Christianity 
a religion for meohomos, slaves, and old women. The Christian 44 mythol¬ 
ogy ” which gave so much, offenoe was not actually altered, but it was 
spiritualised by the application of the allegoric method. In this form the 
majority of philosophers and men of oulturo found it endurable; for they 
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Bt&teamon and religious politiaians -were, however, constrained to own that 
tills cult, the adoration of the aeounda mctfeatae^ was not enough. The state 
accordingly had recourse to the expedient of officially raoogxusing as many 
alien religions as it possibly could (indeed, it was in a manner foroad to 
acoord them recognition), in order that these alien religions might not con¬ 
stitute a barrier between it and its subjects. By this means there gradually 
arose a medley and diversity of religions in the empire which was bewilder¬ 
ing and renderod a sound religious policy impossible. 

A single, new, universal religion was the dying need of the hour. It 
seemed that this need might he met in various ways. Ekgabalos, Alexan¬ 
der Severus, and Maximinus Daza were the emperors who tried to strike out 
ft fresh line before the time of Constantine. Elagabalus wished to do this 
by exalting one Syrian divinity to the position of Supreme God of the empire 
and giving a subordinate place to all other cults ; Alexander, by endeavour¬ 
ing to discover the common element in all religious doctrines and forms of 
worship and uniting them in peaceful conjunction (rb all, at bottom, meaning 
tlie same thing) ; Maximinus Daza by making regulations for the adminis¬ 
trative union of all the religions and cults of a single province under one 
high priest appointed by the state, and for the control of these pnests by the 
civil government. These were all attempts to create a new church, and an 
eBtobfiBliod oliuroh to boot, and must all be regarded as preliminaries to 
Constant Lue’s achievement. 

A certain bios towards monotheism was involved in the case of Ela- 
gabalus and Alexander j towards an oriental monotheism in the formeE. 
Diocletian, indeed, attempted once more to mate the old Roman religious 
system servo tho purpose \ but as he had placed the political administration 
and government of tlie empire on an. entirely new basis, and introduced a 
new orioutal and despotic system after the dissolution of the anoient state, 
lua reactionary religious polioy was a grave error. It was foredoomed to 
utter failure—tho new state aould not possibly rest upon the scanty foun¬ 
dations of tho old oults; and Constantine, who witnessed its collapse, drew 
from it tho only correct inference. The new basis of the state must be a 
monotheistic religion—an oriental monotheism. So much the third oeutury 


(2)\he Roman state approximated to Christianity end the church by 
a steady proooBB of levelling up from within and by its transformation ixom a 
Roman state into a state of provinces. Caraoalla bestowed the lights of Roman 
aitizoilship on the inhabitants of all the provinces; the influence of the old 

l>mnii n ntiRiulllv rlfinlrnfld. tllB stfttB beO&IQ© really COBTOOpOlltaU. 


religion of die Uiu reaHunenc; nor ^ 

with Persia, like Mithraa-worsliip} it bid fihalcen itself free from all national 
dements, Hence every step by which the state lost something of its exolu- 
sivoly Roman dmrooter brought it nearer to the ohuioh. 

(3) Tho legislation begun by Nerva and Trajan and continued by the 
Anloiiinoa and the emperors of the first half of the thud oe, ? fcu ^ h ^°f J 
tiio gnidaiioo of great jurists marked an enormous advance in the sphere of 
law, The Stein ideas of the “rights of man " and the leavening of law v 
morality were introduced into legislation and operated t 

Homo ordinal!oea. By this means the state met hallway the feeling w n 
m'O vailed the ohu r oIl os a matter of principle. By tb begtemng ofthe 

century there were but few points in Roman civil law to which 
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elated with the holy orosa or oonseoratod bread, were woven into the tonor 
of ordinary lit©; nor were charms in the name of Jesus or of holy men, nor 
even amulets wanting; wakes and banquets for the dead were oelobratod j 
the relies of saints were collected and adored, eto. “What more was laoking 
to complete the analogy with heathen oulfcs ? Was not a aagaoious Homan 
statesman bound to confess that this clmrcli, with the form of divine wor¬ 
ship it had adopted, mot every religious need ? And how then could lie fail 
to wish that the senseless state of wav that prevailed between state and 
ohuroh should come to an end ? A raonotheistio form of clootrino, combined 
with a worship so diversified, so adapted to every need—no bettor device 
could possibly be invented. 

(6) In considering the ohuroh’s estimate of the stato there are two points 
of importance to be observed. In the first place wo note that Christians 
now began to profeas that those emperors who had not shown active hostility 
towards the ohuroh, or whose personal piety had borne a certain kindred 
likenoss to that of Christians, had really been Christians m seorefe. Bishop 
Dionysius of Alexandria (about 200 a.i>.) moroly repeats an opinion widely 
received when he sfcateB that Alexander Severus and Philip the Arab woro 
Christians j of Philip it was oven reported that he hod on one oooasion dono 
penanoo at tlio bidding of a bishop. 

Such legends are eloquent; they diaoloso the daring wishes of the Chris¬ 
tians and show that they no longer thought the empire and Christianity 
incompatible. This is likewise evident from the fact that this same Dio¬ 
nysius does not shrink from applying a Messianic prophecy in the Old 
Testament to the emporor Valerian. Gallionus had oenoolled lus father’s 
writ for the persecution of Christians, and Dionysius therefore applies to 
him the prophecy of Isaiah, and styles him, moreover, “ our souotufed em¬ 
peror, well-pleasing in God’s sight.” This is the very language which 
Christian bishops used of Constantine sixty years later. Secondly, it is a 
significant token of change that Origen, in his groat work against Colaus, writ¬ 
ten towards the end of ms life, in tne reign of the emperor Philip, expressed 
the hope that hy gradual advanoes Christianity would attain to victory in this 
world. This is the exact opposite of what primitive Christians had beliovod 
and hoped. Origen could not have put the anticipation, into words, unless, 
in spito of all the differences whioli still subsisted between state and church, 
these two great powers had drawn considerably nearer to eaoh other. At 
bottom the only question was that of the removal of «* misunderstandings ” s 
in actual faot, nothing blocked the way to the conclusion of poaoo oxcopt the 
church’s demand not for mere toleration but for exclusive recognition. 

rv 

In the foregoing pages wo have shown how the ohuroh, as it dovoloped, 
drew nearer to the state j nil that now remains to bo dono is to point out how, 
in the seoond century, and still more in the third, the state, on itB part, drew 
nearer to the Christian religion and to the ohuroh. I will oonflno myself to 
a few suggestive indications. 

(1) During the imperial period the Roman state wielded no real iniluonoo 
upon the religious life of the citizens of its domains, exoopt by moans o| tho 
worship of tho emperors ; the other Roman oults wore of local importance 
only, and woro perpetually being thrust into tho background by anon reli¬ 
gions. Under these circumstances the state had made an attempt to develop 
emperor worship into the actual universal religion of the empire. Sagacious 
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the church (which, it must be owned, had somewhat lowered its moral 
standard) ooald fairly take objection, and many, on the otlior hand, wliioli 
it hailed with joyful assent. Thus the development of Homan law must be 
recognised as a preliminary step to the amalgamation of state nnd church. 

(Ji) At first sight it seems ns though after the middle of tlm third oontury 
the state had. met the cliuroh in a far more hostile spirit and had therefore 
been far leas capable of appreciating it than in the preceding epoch. Ilut 
although it is true that the systematic persecution of the ohuroli first began 
under Decius, yet the conclusion that therefore the state cannot havo appre¬ 
ciated the ohuroh docs not hold good in faot. Bather, the persecutions of 
Decius and Valerian prove, m has been suggested before, that these emperors 
realised the danger the old political system implied in the existence of the 
ohuroh more clearly than thoir predecessors had done. They accordingly 
endeavoured to extirpate the ohuroh, as Diooletian’s co-emperor did likewise. 
But these attempts must be regarded as desperate nnd (with the exception 
of the last named) short-lived experiments. During the early years of the 
reign of Vnlenan and from 260 to 802 the church enjoyed almost absolute 
peace within the empire j and, above all, the imperial government rocognised 
the importance of the bishops and tho eoclosinstical hierarchy. This is 
proved not only by the persooutory odiots, hut, as has boen said above, by 
peaceful acts. Gallionus and Aurolian wrote letters to the bishops, and the 
latter even tried by peaceful means to use their influence to strengthen 
Roman dominion 3 nay, Maximinus Dam actually attempted to copy tho 
constitution of the church and to organise the pagan system of worship in 
similar fashion. Under the oiroumstancos it was much simpler to ally the 
hierarchy of tho ohuroli itself with tho state than to make any suoli attempt. 
That the strength of the church lay in tho hierarchy the despots had long 
rcoognised. Accordingly as soon as ho had decided in favour of Christianity, 
Constantine joined hands with the bishops. He not only joined hands with 
them, but lie honoured them and bestowed privileges upon thoin, for lie was 
anxious to secure their power for the state. Ills success was immediate ; the 
hierarohy put itself unreservedly, wo may say •— at his disposal when once 
he had sot the cross upon his standard. Thus the state within the sluto was 
abolished j the strongest politioal force then existent, to wit, the ohuroh, was 
made the cornerstone of tile state. Both parties, tho omporor and tho bish¬ 
ops, were equally well pleased; history seldom has a conclusion of i>eueo like 
this to reoonl, in whioh both contracting parties broke forth into rejoicings. 
And both wcie fully justified 111 tlieir rejoiomg, for a thing for which a way 
had been slowly mado ready now had come to light; tho empire gained a 
strong support and the churoli was delivered from an undignified position, 
111 which she could not avail herself freely of the forces at her disposal. 
Tho oliuToh of the fourth oentury not only accomplished much mnro than the 
ohuroh of the period between 260 and 826, but she brought forth men of 
greater distinction and more commanding character. 
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A. Classical anti Later Latin Work* 

JEtlianua, Claudius. IIoiKfki/ * laropta, edited by Perlzonius, Leyden, 1701; translated 
fioin the Greek by A. Plaining, The Variable History of iElian, London, 1678. (A 
biographical notiae of this writer has been given in vol. I, p. 295) —Agobardae, Works, 
edited by Bnlusje, ParlB, 1000 j edited by Migne, in his Patrologio Latin e.vol. CIV, Pans, 
1844-1855; edited by Ohevaliard, Lyons, 1869 —■ AramianuB MoroelUnus, Samm Gestarum 
Libri XXXI, edited by Aaoorsi, Augsburg, 1582, 6 vola, edited by Wagner and Erfurdt, 
Loipsio, 1808,8 vols.; English translation by C. Di Yonge, The Roman History of Anumanus 
Muroolllinis, London, 1802, 

Ammuinus MarceUmus, by birth a Syrian Greek, served many years in. the imperial 
bodyguards. His history covered a period of 282 years, from the accession of Narva, 98 
A,D,, to tho death of Valeus, 878 a.d. Of its thirty-one books the last eighteen have been 
preserved. These Inolude the transactions of tweuty-five years only, but they are valuable 
os a fiouvoe because of the author's ooua&ientiou* effort to he truthful and of his flist-hond 
knowledge of the events ho describee. 

Anaataelus, see Liber PoatifloaUs.—Ann ales Alamannlol (741-779), founded On 
AnnaloB MoBollani.—Annalea S. Amancll (708-810), founded on Ann ales Moaellani.— 
Annalea Fuldoneea, vcaoids of the monastery of Fulda.—Annales Gttelfprbytaut, or 
Wolfoiibilfcfcol Codex (741-805), founded on Annales Mosellaul—Annalea tanrlsaenaea 
or Xiaureshameneee (741-820), composed at Lorsoh.—Annalea Maadmlanl (710-811), 
founded on Annalos Mosallaui. — Annalea Mettenses, composed at Mete or Laon about 
the cud of tho tenth contury. — Annales Moaellani (703-707), composed at the monos- 1 
tary of St. Martin In Cologne.—Annalea Nanadani (741—700), founded on Annalea 
Mosolhvni.—Annalea Fetaviani (708-700), founded on Annales Mosallanl; original from 
717-700. 

The foregoing annals of the German monasteries possess varying historical value They 
have all been edited by Ports, iu Monumenta Germamro Historioa, Hanover, 1819, in 
progress. 

Appianus Alexandrinus, Fumatm/ loropin, edited by Sohweighauser, Leipaio, 1785, 

8 vols. { translated from the Greek by J. Dtencer), " The History of Appian of Alexandria/' 
London, 1070. (See Introduction, vol. Yr)—Apuleiua, Luoius, Metamoiphoseon sou de 
A8luo Am go Libri XI, edited by Andrew, bishop of Aleria, Rome, 1409: translated from 
the Lotto by Thomas Tylor, Loudon, 1822; wid by Sir G. Head, The Metamorphoses of 
Anulclua, London, 1851.—Augustan Hietory, Hietoriae Augustas Soriptoras (Afilina Spar- 
tiumifb Julius CnpitolinuB, JEllus Larapndius, Vulaatnw Goflioiuius, Trebelliua Poilio and 
Flavius VopiBOns), Milan, 1475; Venice, 1488 ; edited by Casarebon, Paris, 1008; by SeJ- 
masius, Paris, 1020; by Sohrevolius, Leyden, 1071 j by Joidan and Eyseenbardt, Berlin, 1808. 
(8oo also Dirk sen, Fanoker and Plow.) . . _ __ 

Awmton History is the title given to a senes of biographies of the Roman emperors 
Loin iiodriou to Carinas, ostensibly writfcon. by the six authors above mentioned in the Umo 
of Diocletian and Constantine. The most recent research tends to show that the ooUeotdon, 
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Casbiub CooobunoSj op. oil .— /Epictetus, in Amaii’s Aiarpt/Sal 'KsrifCT^rou and 'Ey x«pt8tay 
Etikt^tov. •— v Oocortanus Dion Ciirysostom, AAyw vtpl /StnriXafar.—* Sknisua, Opera. — 

* Majiqub Aurelius, M4/nn»u 'A.vruvlrov roO abroKpuropoi tOi> elt Itxvrbv fltfJMa iB (tifitislfttcd from 
the Greek by Jororay Collier). — i Plinius Minor, Epxstolm — *» Cornelius Tacitus, op. oil 

Chapter XXXVHI. Aspect8 op Civilisation op tub Firbt Two Centuries op tub Empire 

t»J, Eenbbt Renan* op. oil — 0 Ouahleb Mbrivalb, op. cit .—* Aulus Gislliub, Noolea 
Attiaa. — 0 If. L. G Boihsier, L'Opmsitxon sous lea OSaara, —f Joachim Mar^uaiidt. op. 
ext, — o A. Bouchk-Lkolbmq, Manual doa institutions romamos, ■— h M. L G Hoisbiwr, La 
rehgion romatne iVAugust a ouz Antonina,—* J, Y Sheppard, The Fall of Home and the ltiae 
of Meta Nationalities — } II. S. Williams, History of the Art of Writing — *» Valerius 
Maximob, Be Footia Dioliaque Memorabxlibus Libri IX. — 1 W. A, Broker, Galina, odor 
rOmiaohe Scenm ana der Ztit Augusta. 

OnAOTBR XXXIX. A Half Century op Dkolinb s Commodub to Alexander Skvkruh 

(101-886 a.d.) 

b G. F. Hertssbisro, op. oil — e Thomas Kmoutlky, op, oil .— rf IIk rowan us, 'JfywSmwO 
Tffs fieri Mdpxov Xiaotheiat loropiQn flifiMa d/crii. —« Dion-Oabbiua CqockjaNUB, op. at, ~ r Auuub- 
tan IIistory (Ihstorico Aunualta Senptores).—o Henry Fynes Clinton, Fasti Romani — 
a Zosimus, The History of Count Zoamus (translated from the Qrooli). — 1 Xipiiujkub, op. 
oil —i J Ernest Renan, op, oil. 

Chapter XL. Confusion Worse Confounded: The Second Half of tun Third Century 

of Ehpirh (2!Jf3-285 a.d.) 

&G. F. Hrrtzbxro, op. oil —«» Thomas ICkiqiitlby, op. oil—* Zobinus, op oil. — 
« Johannes Zona has, X/>opixSp(A»noIos). 

Chapter XLI. New Hope for tiih Empire t Tub Aon of Diocletian and Constantin n 

(280-387 a.d ) 

*F. 0. Sohlosber, op. eit. — ° Edward Gibbon, op. ext. —^ Zobimus, op. oil. — 6 Tiiomah 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders 

Chapter XLII. The Sucoessobs op Constantine to the Death of Julian (087-008 a.d ) 

6 Edward Gibbon, op. oil — * S Reinhardt, I>et‘ Forserkneg dea Kaisers Julian —<* Amimi- 
anub Maroellinub, The Roman History of Ammianns Marcelhnus (tmnslfttod from Uio Latin 
byO D Yongo).—«> Thomas KBianTDHY, op oit. 

Chapter XLIII. Jovian to Tjieouosiuh (868-805 a.d ) 

*> Edward Gibbon, op oxt Victor Duhuy, op oil— a Ammianus Marcellinuh, op. 
oit Thomas Krioiiti.ky, op. oit. 

Coaptbh XLIV. Tub Division of the Empire, (O0G-4O8 a.d.) 

b Edward G id don, op, oil — 0 F. C Smilobshr, op at —* Zosimiih, Itrropla, via — e Olym- 
piodorub, IffTopiKot Uyoi —J Suidab, Lexxoon — o Orosiub, Xhaloxiarwn aUversus Fuqanos 
Itbn VIJ. — a S. lk Nain de Tii.t.umont, Hiatoire doa Kmpereura et dea autres pnnoes qui ont 
rigni pendant lee sw premiers si doles do VEglise, 

On after XLV Tnw Gotub in Italy (408-428 a d.) 

* Edward Gibbon, op at. 

Chapter XLVI The Hunb ahd the Vandals (420-405 a d ) 

* Edward Gibbon, op oxt — 0 Thomas IIodqicin, Italy and her Invaders, — rf .Tordanks, 
De Geiarum origins et rebus geatia 

Chapter XLVII. The Fall of Home (480-470 a d.) 

b T ITodgrin, article , *VlUldal8 1 ,, in Uio Ninth Edition of tho Enoyolojmlia Jh'Uanmcit ,— 
o Edward Gibbon, op oil .— «*31 II, Wrigiitbon, The Sanola Itepubhca liomana — « JCduaud 
ycn WiETRRBitaiM, GflsoftiflWo tier Wlkorwuudening —f AiiAnftN Tnn»KY, Moifs do J’fttfi/ouo 
romaxHB mi amqmhno sikle —a T, Hodqiun, Italy and her Invaders.—* Kurt Hricybio, Kul- 
turgcsohioMe der Neusett, — J J. B Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from Anadiua 
to Irene 
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»eum° voL XuSSSfESP 1680 J etUted by IIfWal ** the Cot P U8 Jnri» Ante-justinia 

A. compilation in. the year 488, of tlie constitutions of the Roman emperors from Con¬ 
stantin the Great to -Theodosius II. It formed the basis for the Coda of Justinian, and is 
the great authority for the aooial and political history of the period These decrees with 
then* appendices were officially recognised in the eastern empire, hut in the west they had 
foroe only in an abbreviated version, Tho original work was in sixteen books, arranged 
chronologically by subjects, but at least a third of the entire work exists only m the abore- 
viatod form 

,, 'PvpiUb Unapw. 5 Latin translation by N. Leonicenus, 

Venice, 1528; edited by Leunclavius, Frankfort, 1592; by J. A Fabrioiua and H. S. 
Roimarua, Hnmtroig, 1750-1762, 2 vola.; by Stura, Leipaio, 1824, 8 vols.: English trans¬ 
lation by Maiming, Tho History of Dion-Caasius, London, 1704, 8 vole, 

Dion C<iR8ius_ Cocceianus, born 166 a.d at Nlcroa, m Bitbvma, was a grandson of Dion 
Chrysostom, He hold many ofBoial positions uuder different Roman emperors from Com- 
inodus to Alexander SoYoros, but about 280 returned to Nioran where he passed the remain¬ 
der of Ilia life, Ilia groat work consists of 80 books, divided into decades. It ori ginal ly 
covered the whole history of Home from the landing of JBneas in Italy down to 229 a d., 
but unfortunately only a small portion of it has come down to us entire. We have books 
80-54 complete, but of all tho rest of the work only fragments and abridgments are extant 


all the rest of the work only fragments and abridgments are extant 


It was compiled with great diligence and judgment, and is one of the moat important 
sources for the latei lepublio and tho first centimes of the empire. We have had occasion 
to quote the abridgment of XiphiUnna. 

Dion OhryaostomoB Oooeeiue, Adyot irepl BacnXtlat, edited by D. Paravismus, Milan, 
1476; aud by Roiskc, Leipsio, 1784,2 vols. 

Dion Chryaoslom one of the most eminent rhetoricians and sophists, was born at Pnua, 


to Homo In the reign of Trajan, who showed him marked favour. He died at Rome about 
117 A.D. Eighty of his orations aie still extant, all the production of his later year a They 
pomon only tho form of orations, being In reality essays on moral, political, and religious 
subjects. They nro distinguished for their refined and elegant style, beiug modelled upon 
thu beat writers of oloaala Greece, 

Dionysius Halloarnassenais, 'Poiuaiici) ’ApvaioXoyih, edited by F Sylbuig, Frankfort, 
168(1,2 yoIs. *, Latin translation. by L, Bliagus, Trovuo, 1480 j taaimlated into EngUah from 
tho Crook by Edward Spolinan, under tlie title of The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius 
llalioarnaaseatis, London, 1758,—Duchesne, Aodv<S, Bistoriro Fx&uoorum. eanptotes cownei 
ab ipslus gentle origins ad Philippi IV tempera, Paris, 1888-1840,6 vole. 

Bdiotum Tlieodoriol Regia, in Nivelllua' edition of Cassiodorue, Paris, 1670.— 
Dugipplua, Vita Sonata. SeverTm, in vol. I of KiTBohengeschSahte Deutechlaads, also in 
vol. I of Auotoroe Anttyuisslim, in the Monumental Gornmniie Historioa. 

Eunippma was abbot of monastery of St. Severinus in the sixth century. H1b work w 
valuable as a ploturo of life in the Roman provinces after the barbarian invasions. 

Entofotas, *Kx\n(na<mich Utopia, edited by Valewus, With Latin translation, Pans, 1839, 
edited by Dlndorf, Leipsio, 1871, English translation by Hanmer, 1684; by C. F Cruse, 
Now York, 1805; "X-povinov, edited by A. Schone, Berlin, 1888; 1875, 

Jiunebiuti, who line been oalled. the “Father of Churoh History," was born in Palestine 
about 200 a. i>.j died at CtBsarea in 840. He waa made bishop of Cttnaxea in 818, and became 
one of tho leaders of the Annus, and a conspicuous figure in the church in the tame or Con¬ 
stantino. Both jus Ecclesiastical History and 




Abridgement of Roman His to 

fflamua Eultopuis, a Latin '•«».»«... ---- -—*• --w - -• - - v . « . - 

tho Great, and accompanied Julian in Ins Persian expedition. He wrote an abridgment of 
Roman history, m ten books, from the founding of the city to tho nooestiwi of Ynteasj 
804 AJ)>, by whose ooimnand it was composed, ana to whom it Is inscribed. Iw merits are 
impartiality, brevity, and oloamess, but it possesses little independent value. 

Pabretti, Raphael, Cor pas lusoriptionnm Italioanini, Rome, 1600,—-Pabrioitia, Jo¬ 
hannes Albert, Bibliotheca Latina, rive Notitta J™**™* mSei 

cmique Boripta ad nos pervonenint, Hamburg, 1087, 8 vols.; BjMkJja^Latoia m^Li» 
inflimro rotails, Hamburg, 1784-1788, 6 yols.; Bibliotheca Grape, sive Natitia Soriptortim 
Vefcerum Grycoomm, qnoiumottaquo Monument* Integra aut fragment* edita extent^ turn 
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n,t least, in the form in winch -wo have it, is a compilation of the out! of the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth oentury and that the authors’ nnmos formally attached to it are 
entirely fictitious. The authenticity of the official documents contained in it is also ques¬ 
tioned. It Is, nevertheless, an important, for many foots almost the only, sourao of oui 
knowledge of imperial Rome. 

Augustine, Saint, De Civitato Dei, Paris, 1070-1700 s reprint, 1880-18118. Edited by 
Strange, Cologne, 1850-1861, 2 vols.; by Dombarb, Loipsic, 1877. 

Oeesar, Calus Julius, Commentarii do bello Galileo; Common tarii de hollo oivili, Home, 
1440} edited by Jungerrann, Frankfort, 1000 5 by C. E. Moborly, with English notes, 1871- 
1872} 1877; 1882 (translated by Edmunds); Coosar's CoimnonLnries, on tlio Gallic and 
Civil Wars, London, 1000 (translated by \Y. II. MoDevitto and W. 8. Bolin, London, 
1857J. 

Julius Cccsar , who shares with Alexander and Napoleon tho honours of unapproachable 
military genius, was bom on July 12th, n.a. 100, or according to Momrafion, in u.a 102. 
His merits and demerits as a soldier and statesman have been fully dealt with 111 volume V. 
Hero note neod only be taken of his eelobiatod writings—tlio Commentaries —which relate 
tlie hiftoiy of tho first seven yearn of tlio Gallio War, and tho progress of tho Civil War up 
to tlie Alexandrine, and the main object of which was tho justification of tho author's course 
m war and in politios. The opening words of l>o bello Uallico aro often noted us a model 
of literary perspicuity, and throughout tlie whole work tlieie Is a rigorous exclusion of 
every expression for the use of which uo standard authority aould bo found. It is tho utter- 
once of a man who, knowing precisely what ho moans to say, Rays it with dirootnnss aiul 
lnoidity. Tlio Commentaries may indeed bo regardod as a kind of liigh-olnss oluwuoal 
journalism, written down, as wo have reason to assumo, from day to day fioin tho diotution 
of the chief actor in tho events narrated. 

Oapltollnus, Julius, see Augustan History. — CaestodoruB, Senator Magnus Aurelius, 
Variorum (Epistolarum) Libri XII; Libri XU De Robus Geatis Gofchoruni, Augsburg, 
1688; Paris, 1584; Rouen, 1070, 2 vols. 

Magnus Aurelius Casnodorus (about 480-67B A-.D.). although a scion of a uoblo Roman 
family, spent tho beet part of his long life in tho service of tlie Gothic kings, and filled tho 
most important offices under Theodorlo and his successors. In Ills later years, after retire¬ 
ment to a monastery, he was no less native as a writer and a protector of loarnlng. Ills 
moBt important work, De Rebus Qeslis Oolhorum, Is preserved only in tho barbarous version 
of JordaneB. The Variation, a collection of lotteis end offlaial documents, forms tho best 
sourae of information oonoeraing the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy. 

Ohronlole of Moissiao (Chromoon Moissiaeonso), in the Monumonta Goriimulni Ufa- 
torioa, Hanover, 1810-1004 { in progress. 

The Chronicle of Afousiac, whloh booiiib to lmvo had its origin in Aquitaiiio, in of some 
value for the history of southern Gaul In tho eavly port of tho ninth contury. 

Chronioon Cuepiniani, Basel, 1C62. 

Theso annals, an outgrowth of the consular fash and more recently known as Fasti Vin- 
dobonomes or Consutarla Ilahca, aro important for their aooureto chronological data of tho 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

Ciaero,Maroua Tullius, Orationos (Fro 8 ex. Rosolo Ameiino), edited by Andrew, bishop 
of Alexia, Romo, 1471 j German translation by Kioto, Loipsic. 1835,8 vols.; English trans¬ 
lation by Wm. Guthrie, London, 1800, 2 vols. 5 and by C. I). Yonge, London, 1851-1852, 
4 vols. Cicero's writings, though not primarily historical, furnish valuable material for the 
historian. — 01audian(ua), Claudius, Opera, Vinoenza, 1482; Vionna, 1510; edited by Pal- 
mannuB, Antwerp, 1571; by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1700, English translation by A. Hawkins, 
London, 1817, 2 vols. 

ClaudUm was tlie last Latin olassio poet. He was a native of Aloxandila, but came to 
Rome about the end of the fourth oentury. He enjoyed tho pntronago of Slilloho, who 
granted him wealth and honours, but probably shared his patron's min m 408. Claiulian 
wrote numerous panegyrloai poems, three historical eplos, and many occasional vorses. Ills 
epios aie not without valuo as historical sources, as they follow tlio facts of history closely. 

Cluverius (Cluvei), Philip, Germania Antique, Leyden, 1010. — Coohtaens, Joannes, 
Vita Thcodonoi regls Oateogathorum ot Italiro, annotated by J. PoringskiOld, Stockholm, 
1000.— Codex Car oil hub (Letters from tho Popes to Frankish Kings), edited by Philip 
Jaffd in Ills Monumenta Carolina, Berlin, 1807. 

The Codex Carohnvs, Letters from the Popes to tlie Frankish Kings, aollootod by tho 
order of Charlemagne, is one of tlie most iinpoitent of historical sources. 

Codex Gothamm, edited by Waits, in Monumenta Gorinniiim, Ilistorloa, Soripfcoroi 
rerum Langobardiaarum et Italioarum, Hanover, 1810, in progress. 

Composed probably about 810, and prefixed to a manuscript of Lombard laws now ill the 
Ducal Library at Gotha. 
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Notitfa dignitatum omnium, tam oivlllum quam millfc&Tiuro, in parhbue orientis et 
oaoidentis, edited l)y E. Booking, Bonn, 1880-1868. v 

Tina work is an offloial directory and army Hat of the Roman Empire, compiled about 
bno end of the fifth oentiiry, and was preserved in a (now lost) Codex Spirensis. 


OlymplodoxuB, 'Ioropwoi \6ym, abridgment edited byPh.Labbe, in his Eolog® His- 
tm'ioornm do Rebua Byzantnne, included in D. Hoesobihus* Excerpta da LegatTonibus. 
Jftrls, 1846. 

Olympiodorua, a native of Thebos, in Egypt, lived in tho fifth century. His history 
wluoh is proaorved only in the abridgment of Photiua was in 22 books, and dealt with the 
Western Empire under Honorius from 407 to 426. It was ft compilation of historical 
material, rather than a history. Olyinpiodorus wrote a continuation of Eunapius, one 
of the Byzantine historians. 

Origo Ctentia Longobaraorum, edited by 1*. Bluhme, m Monuments Germania Hw- 
tonoft, Hanover, 1810, in progress. 

The oldest document for the history of tho Lombards, prefixed to the oodo of King 
llotliori. 

Orosius, Paulus, Histonarum adveraus Pagan os Llbri VII: Vienna, 1471 { edited by 
I layei'camp, Leyden, 1738; English translation edited by D. Barrington and J. E. Fostei, 
with the Anglo-Saxon, by Alfred the Great, London, 1778. 

Paultia Ormua, born probably at Tarragona In Spain. lived In the first part of the fifth 
ciontury, A.i>. At the request of the Bishop of Hippo (St. Augusta no) Orosius in early man¬ 
hood oomralod a history of tho world, remembered partly because Alfred the Great 
translated it into Anglo-Saxon. 


Fanogyrioi Veterea lutine, edited by H. J. Amteenius, Utreoht, 1700, edited by 
liulivene. Ldpaia, 1874. A ooHeotlon of eleven complimentary orations delivered at Rome, m 

S raise of different oinperore. Whilotheso orations are notable examples of rhotorloal skill, 
my are naturally valnoless for historical study, being eolonied ana distorted to suit tho 
occasion.'—Pateroulus, Cains Velleius, Histonce Bomaneo, adM. Vimoium Cos. Llbn II, 
fiftHol, 1520 j Leydon, 1780; (translated by J. S. Watson, London, 1801). 

Caws Velleius Paterculus, born about 10 no.; died after 80 a.d., contemporary with 
Augustus and Tiberius. The work of Paterculus, apparently the only ono be ever wrote, 
wjvpmvia to Vmvo boon written in W> a.i>. The \jerimnng oi tiie work ib wanting, and them 
is also a portion lost after tho eighth chapter of the first book. It ooraraenoed apparently 
with the destruction of Troy, and endod with the year 80 a.d. 

FauJ.ua Dlaoomie, Historic, Langobordoruui, edited by Lappenburg, hi the Monumenta 
Germanico IHstoriao, Hanover, 1810 in progress. 

JPnulus Bwiconus," Paul tho Deacon,” born about 720-725 A.n. : died at Monte Caasino, 
Italy, before 800 a.d. The first important historian of tbe Middle Ages. His ahlef works 
aro a History qf the Lombards, and a Continuation o! tbe Roman history of lintroplua, 
Philoatorgina, 'ExtfXijtnao-ri/d? IvTopta. abstract, edited by J. Godefroi, Geneva, 1848; by 
II. Vale bIus, Paris, 1078. 

Philosiarffiw was bora In Botiaaus, Cappadocia, 858 A.n. His history of the church, 
from tho heresy of Arina, 800 a.d , to the aooesslon of Vftlcutinian III, 425 a.d, exists only 
in an abstract by Piloting. Ho possessed considerable learning but was strongly prejudiced, 
in favour of the Allans and Eunomiana, and unsparing in abuse of thejr opponents. 

Fllulua (Minor), C. Craollius Scoundns, Epistolee, Venice, 1486, Amsterdam, 1784; 
edited by W. Kell, Lcipsio, 1858; 1878} English translation by W. Melmoth, The Letter* of 
Pliny the Younger, 1740, 1878. , . _ 

Pliny “ 77ic Younger™ (Cants PUniue Cccciliua Secundxa), Born at Como, Italy, 62 a.d>; 
(lied 11.}. Nephew of the eldor Pliny. He was a consul in 100, and later (111 or 112 ) 
governor of Bithynia and Pontioa. He was a friend of Troian and Tacitus. His Bpuile* 
awl a eulogy of Trojan have been preserved. The most celebrated of his letters lq s oqe to. 

Trajan concerning tfio treatment of the Christians in his province. t 

Plintus (Major), SooundusC., Historic Naturahs, Venice, lM9j edited hy Sillig, L«ip- 
Bi(i, 1831-1880, 6 vola ; edited by D. Detlofaen, Berlin, 1868-1878} 1882, 6 vols , (translated 
into English by Philemon Holland, London),1601.—Polybius, Mto* mu* *•*£«». 
Parle. 10t)0 3 English translation by H. Shears, Tlie History of Polybius the Megalopolitan, 
containing ft Gonoral Aaoonnt of the Transactions of the World, and PnnwpflUy of tuft 
Homan People, during the First and Second PunWt W«Ai London, 1888,2v cki 
Hampton, Tho General History of Polybius, London, 1772, 2 vols. Bor Mtefl q °imi 
sen tho study of the sources, in volume V.—PoBBidlua, Vita Augustin 1, Rome, 1781, 2nd 

Gd ’ Pmlhis^ol^ossidonius was bishop of Cabin*, iu Africa. He gives an account of the 
siege of Hippo by tho Vandals in 480, 
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ploi’orumquo ex manusoriptls ae doperditis, Hamburg, 1705-1728,14 volt*. { edited by Ilaiv 
loss, 1700-1800.—Florua, Luaius Anurous, Rerum Uomanorum Libn IV (Epitome do Gea- 
tte Romanorum), Pans, 1471} translated from the Latin by ,T. S. Watson, Epitome of Roman 
History, London, 1801. , , 

The identity of tills author w unsettled, The work is of sonreoly any value as a source. 
Frontinua, Sextus Julius, Do Aqumduotlbus Urbis Rornro Librl II, edited by Buoholor, 

Ij01 K{m uTtSliw Frontinua was governor of Britain from 76-78 a,i>. In 07 ho was appointed 
curator nquccum. IIo died about 108. Fronllnus was possessed of considerable engineering 
knowledge, and is the main authority upon the water system of undent Romo. 


Herodlanus, or Herodiau, T uerb. M dptcov flaaeXcms Itrroptw fitfiMu&KTto, edited by 
Irmisli, Leipsic, 1780-1806, 0 vols ; and by F. A. wolf, Ilallo, 1702. 

Bom about 170 (?) a.i>., died about 240 a.d. \ a Greek historian, residont in Ttaly, 
author of a Roman history for tlio period 180-288 A.u (Commodus to Gordian). 

Historla, Miaoella, in Mon union t a Gormanlio Ihstorioa, Hanover, 1810, in mogross. 

A compilation In three parts; tho first a veision of Eutropius, ascribed to 1’nuius Dlfco- 
onua, tho seooud and third are credited to Landulf tho Wise (oleventh oonlury). It inolmles 
oxtmota from the annalists ns well as from Jot'danos and (Rosins. 

HormiBdaB, Pope, Epistolro, in Migne’s Pftbrologmo latino, vol. LXItr, Paris, 1H14-1865, 
221 vols, 


laid or us Hlepalenais, Hlstoria Gotliorum, Paris, 1B80; Romo, 1707-1808,7 vols., Clironl- 
oon, Turin, 1608. 

Isidort, bishop of Seville, was born 600 a.d. at Carthagona, or Sovillo; died at tho Intior 
olty April 4, 080. lie was a man of extensive scholarship and was zonlomly concerned for 
tiie maintenance and spiead of tho learning of classical tlmos. To tills end lio compiled 
Ilia Oriffuwm Beit etymolngiarum libri XX, a uoi't of onoyolopradia of the aoloucen oh known 
to his day. His historical works comprise a Chronicon, or series of olironologioal tables, 
from tho creation to tho year 027 ; llistona Qathorum, Vandalorum ct Stuworum. 

Jaffd, Philip, Monumonta Oaroliua, Berlin, 1807; Bibliotheca roruin Gurinanlaaruin, 
Berlin, 1864-1878, 0 vola.; Rogcata ponfcifloum Itomanorum ad amunn 1108, Leipsic, 1881- 
1886. — Jerome, Saint, Do Viris IUustribus, s. do Sorlptorlbus oeolosiasttois; in Mignote 
PatTologiro latino, Pans, 1644-1866; editod by Hording, Leipsio, 1870; EptotoVn, Basel, 
1610-1620.—Jordanea (Jornaudos), De Gotarum onglne aotabusqne, Augsburg, 1516; 
Pons, 1070; oditod by Mommsen, Berlin, 1882, De Rognomm no toinpomin Successiono, 
edited by Gvotlus, Amsterdam, 1065. 

Very little is known of the personal history of Jordonos oxcopt that lie was a Goth, 
perhaps of Alamo descent, that he was a notary and afterwards bcuatno a monk. Ills J)r 
Qetaium ongmt acttbuaque, largely taken from tlio lost history of Casaldoriis, is highly 
important for out knowledge of tho Gothic kingdom in Italy. The other work cited iihovo 
possesses scarcely any valuo. 

Josephus, Flavius, TLepi tov ’Iou&ukoO iroX^nou i) 'IouSaifdJ? Urroplus nepl dAuiireov (His¬ 
tory of tho Jewish War) and 'IouSuckt) apvaioAoyA (Jewish Antiquities), Augsburg, 1470, 
Basel, 1644; edited by Hudson, Oxford, 1720: translated from tho Greek by William Wins¬ 
ton, Tire Works of Josephus, London, 1787,2 vola. A biographical uoto upon this author 
will be found in vol. II, p. 232 

Lambert, von Hoisfold (or Asohaftenbiirg), Annates, edited l>y Hesse, in vol. V of 
Monuments German!® Ilistonea, Scnptoros, Hanover, 1810, in progress.—Ziampridlua, 
JElius, see Augustan History.—Ltbaniua, Aoyot, edited byRolsko, Altonboig, 1701-1707, 
4 vote —Idvluo, Titus, Annates, Romo, 1400; edited by Drakonbovoh, Loyrton, 1788-1740, 
7 vols.; English translation by Philemon Holland, History of Rome, London, 1000; English 
translation, The Romania History written in Latino, London. 1080, English translation by 
1). Spillan, C. Edmunds, and W A. MoDovltto, London, 1840, 4 vols, (Hen vol. V, Intro¬ 
duction.)—Iiuoanus, M Anurous, Pharabn, edited by Aiulrow, bishop of Alena, Homo, 
1400; by O F. Weber, Leipsio, 1821-1881, by C E Hoskins, with English notes, ami intro¬ 
duction, by W. E. Hoitlana, Loudon, 1887. 

MaroellinuB, Comes, Cluonikon, Paris, 1000. 

Murcelhnua was anoflloorof the oonrt of Justinian in the sixth century. His chi nmole 
covers the years 870-684 and deals oliiefly with affahs of tlio Eastern Empire. 

Monumentum Anoyrauum, (This is tho fcitlo of an inscription prefiarvod at Annym, 
of which the text Jins been published by Mommsen, 1806 j and Borglc, 1878, for which sen 
those authors in tho third sootion of tho bibliography, pages 0(11, 007.) Tim text also 
appears in tlio Dolphin Classics, London, 1827 


WITH CRITICAL AUD BIOGRAPHICAL UOTES gtfl 

xStwJKatSL 0 )j Ges Franoonm, » wbn. a2Si ftS 

i.. butory begins "With the year 264 and enda with 763. It Ji written with oara and 

11 L n tl ?» 18 V/ 0Te ° f acommentary upon ancient writers than a histoi V. 

18a? 1 ^ ' SoXfcU8 Auroliu8 > Do Cffiambus, Amsterdam, 1783, edited by SohrfiteJ, Leipsio, 

Ettt £/ lc,or > * Latin wntcr of the fourtii cautnry, who rose to distinction by hla 
literary ability. Ho was mado governor of Pannonia bv Julian, nrafanf nf pn,i.f.nhin n u 
by Theodosius, and is perhaps tfo Sextus Aareliua Viator who was oonsul m 878. ^ 

wAi ir I S 1 S 1i n q iSiS ^"i2] lioon il edited by SoaJiger, in Thesaurus Tempow Eusebit, 
l?}' ^Amsterdam, 1Q38,~- Victor Vltonaifl, HiBtona peraeoatioms Africans rab Gensi 
lico ot Iluuiiorioo, in Iluinai't’s Hiatona PersaouHoma Vandalioaa, Paris, IflOl, edited by Petr 
aoUouig, Vienna, 1881.—VirgiliuB, P, or VergUlns Maro, Opera, Rome, 1480} VemeeflBOl. 

Walafried Btrabua, De exordiis ot inoremnntls Terum ecoleaiaattcarum, m Hittero's 
Soi-lptorou de ofiloiis divims, Cologne, 1608. y 

Walafned Strabus was of German birth, and in 842 a.d became abbot of Reichenau. 
Ho dlod July 17,840. A very prolific writer on both eooleidastioBl and hoatoneal aabjecta. 
n , Tr°^ , S Chuonradi tl, imperatoris, In Pietorma’ Sonptorea Eerum Gennaoioarum. 
Basel, 1B82-1607,8 vole. — Witteldnd, Rea geste Saxonies 


B. The Byzantine or Later Qreel Bnt&ries 


Agathlas, 'larapla, E, edited by B. Vulcnnius, Leyden, 1684. 

AtjalMas, of Myi-iua, in iEtolio, was bom about 686 a.d., and died about 680 a.d He 
was an epigrammatist edited a poetical anthology, and extended and repeated the history 
of ProoopluH for the years 653 to 668. a brief but remarkable period, comprising the exploits 
of Navaes imd Boliuorms, the beginning of the wars with the Franks and with t3ie Persians, 
tho rebuilding of St. Sophia, the earthquakes of 664 and 667, and the great plague of 668, 
all rolated in a pleasant, diffuse, and impartial manner, but without much display of general 
knowledge. It is tho work of a man practically acquainted with the affairs of ps age, 
presented with poetical remlnisoeiwos, hut never going below tho surface. This work was 
continued by Menander Protector. 

Aoropolita, Georgina, Xpombv, edited by Theodoras Douza, with a Latin translation, 
LeydOHi 1014 1 edited by Leo AUatius, Paids, 1061 (included in the Venice reprint, 1720). 

Georgia* Aoropolita was bom at Constantinople in 1220. He studied at Hinea under 
distinguished scholars, and was employed as a diplomat under the emperor, John Vatatzes 
Duoas. His history begins with the taking of Constantinople in 1204, to its delivery in 
1261, tho sequence of events being afterwards taken up by Paohytaorea. Aoropolita appears 
to have prepared his history fop educational purposes. 

Anagnostes, Joannes, mi/y>j<r« Trtpi'r^s reAeirrdav dAucrew r>)s fihtronAovAjjv qvvriOtiaa, 
trpds rim r&y d£io\6yuv ttoKKakk alr/prayra ir</>l mtfrwsi brvrSfMfi edited by Leo AUatius, 
in bis ^vppiKra, with a Latin translation, Rome, 1668. 

Amgnoites^ of whoso life little is known, was present at the siege of his native city, 
Thessalonion, in 1480 a.d., and wrote an account of its conquest by Murad n. 

Anonymous, # 

'H jSaotXls rwv wrfAosv W& ImXcffs faAw 
Kal toIs *P»uafbw farrepoy w«3 <s imWif iriXiv, 

' ’Bypd^r; twr buptfimv, ei <rb 8i (SavX^, fiAVovs. 


Tho poom, hi 748 11 political" verses, generally designated by quoting the first three Unas, 
ns above, gives an aacount of the fall and recapture of Constantinople and other evpnte up 
to tlio year 1282, tho author stating in the course of the poem that it was composed iu 1882. 
Tho facts ns recorded are bawd upon Nloetas Aoominatns and Georgius Aoropolita, and are 
related in a picturesque manner, The work hae been published byTJekker, in. the Achaw- 
Imgen of the Berlin Academy, 1841, and by J. A. Buohon, in his Kecherohcs httonqua sur 

laptitwl]>autdfranfaMdeMortc,¥vti*,lH$. „ 

Attallata. Michael, loTopdi iiertOwra vap\ MiyaW awmpwam Kpirwfalrov Iwo- 
8u6uov Koi rofi Ripuw TOU 'AtroAi^rov, translated into Latin by M. Fraheri, I'rankfort 1 1696. 

Miekael Atudtala, a native of Attalia, wived as a judge and proconsul under ^ em¬ 
peror, Miolmol Duoaa, by whose command he prepared a legal digest. His history treats oi 
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Prosper Aquitauioua, Chiomcon, edited by LoBrun and Mangoanfc, Paris, 1711. 

Prosper Aqutiamcua, born in Amutania, probably in the Inst dcoado of tho fourth oonturv. 
Died nt Home, date unknown, jtis Cluomolo in in two parts; tlio first, to tho year J178, 
is an oxtiaatfrom Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine; tho second, to 455, in original. 

SalluatiUB, Ciuus Ciiimus. Helium CntiUuarnm, Beilina Jugurthinum, Bonin, 1470; 
edited by W. W. Capes, with English notes, London. 1884: (translated Into English by J. fci. 
Watson, Tho Conspiracy of Cataline; Tho Jugurthine war, London, 1801). — Salvia nun, 
of Marseilles, Do Gubematlono Dm, 1500. edited by 0. Ilalni, Berlin, 1878. 

Salvirinm, an accomplished ecclesiastical writer of the fifth centmy, was bom near 
Trfcves, and passed tlio most of bis life at Marseilles. His writings nro mainly theological, 
but arc valuable for their portraiture of the life and morals of tho period. 

Seneca, Lucias Annwus, Opera, Naples, 1475, odltod by Gronovius, Leyden, 1040-1058, 
4 vols.; by Rahkopf, Laipsio, 1707-1811, 5 vole.; English translation, Tlio Works of 
h, Annosus Simeon, both Morall and Natuinll, translated by T. Lodge. 1). m Pliyslclcc, 
London, 1014. — Bldouius, Apolllnarts (C. Sollius), Eplatolanun Llbrl IX, Paris, 1052; 
Berlin, 1887. 

Sidomua was born at Lyons about 481 a.d. IIo boaamo tho son-in-law of tlio emperor 
Avltus, and afterwards a favourite of AntliuniiuB, who raised him to senatorial rank, made 
him piefeofc of Romo, and placed Iur statue in tlio library of Tiojivn. In 472, though not u 
priest, lie waa made bishop of Cleimonb in Auvergne. Ills writings afford consideiabln 
historical information. 

Bollnus (Graimimtlous), C. Julius Polyhistor, Youioo. 1478; Shlmasius, IJtrooht, 1081), 
English translation- The excellent and pleasant works of Julius Solinua Polyhutor, contain- 
ing tho noble notions of humaine croaturoe, tlm Socrates and Provulonoo of Nature, the 
description of Countries, tho manners of tho People oto. oto. (in anointed out of Latin by 
Arthur Golding, Gent.), Loudon, 1587. (The work consists mainly of selections from tlio 
iVatnial History of Pliny, the additions ot tho author being pvaotioally worthless.) 

Sozomenoa, Eaoleslastlcal History, edited by Valesius, Puns, 1050. 

The history of Sozomonos extends from 828 to 480. 

Spartlanas, JElnis, soo Augustan IHstoiy. — Suetonius, Cams TranqiulluH, Ylfcm 
duodoonn Cocsarura, Home, 1470; English tianwaUon by Philemon Holland, London, 100(1; 
English translation by A Thompson, The Lives of tho Twelve Cfcsors, London, 1700; 1856. 
—Baidas, Lexicon, edited by It us tor, Cambridge, 1705, by Gamsford, Oxford, 1884. 

Nothing is known of Suldas 1 life, but he probably lived in the tontb ox elevonbh cimtuiy. 
Hlfl Lexicon is a sorb of onayolopmdla of biography, literature, geography, oto. Under the 
hand of “Adam," ho gives a chronology whioh oxtonds to tlio fconth century. 

SymmaohuB, Epistolarum Lihri IX, edited by Soeolc, Borlin, 1888. 

Q. Awcliua Sytnmaohus was a distinguished soholar and oratoi of tlio fourth aouliiry, and 
a strong adherent of the ancient pagan religion of Homo. Ills lotloia fmmalt muoh junior 
detail of tho life of tho period. 

Taottuu, C, Cornelius, Annales, Agriaola, Gormanin, Ilistorito, Von loe, 1470; Zurioh mid 
Berlin, 1850-1884, 6 vols.; Agricola and Geunama, editedl>y A. J. Church and W. J.Hrod- 
ribb, with English notes, London, 1882; Annales, edited by Ii. Fuineaux, with English notes, 
London, 1883; English tianslatlon by Greonwny (Annals and Germany), London, 151)8; 
English translation by Simile (Iliabonos and Agricola), London, 1608, 

C. Cornelius Tacitus was bom about 01 ad,, died probably after 117 ad. Nothing is 
known, of Tacitus’ ancestry lie tolls us in the first chapter of Iris history that "Ins 
advancement was begun by Vespasian, forwarded by Titus, and oamod to a far gruator 
height by Ilomitjun. Ilia first employment is said to have been as prooumtoi in Gaul. 
Upon his return to Homo, Titus advanced him to a ciurostomhip, and wo have Tacitus’ own 
testimony that he waa made pro tor by Domltiau. lie boaamo aonsul under Narva. Little 
further is known of his life, except Ida marriage to Julia, daughter of Agricola, whoso life 
he wrote We loam from tho Epistles of Pliny tlio Younger, the groat respect ami veneration 
paid to Tacitns by Ins contemporaries, and ouovo all by Phny himself. 

Thietmar of Merseburg;, Chroiuoon, edited by Lapponbcrg, in tlio Monuments Goi- 
innniro Historian, vol III, Hanover, 1810 in progress; Goinion translation by Laurent, 1841) 

Thielmar of Merseburg was born July 26th, 070, diod December 1,1018. Bi-oamo bishop 
of Merseburg in 1000 I lia last four books of his ehromolo comprising tho reign of llcnry 11 
(1002-1018) are especially important. 

Trebelllua Poliio, see Augustan History. 

Valerius, Maximus, Be iactis diotisqno momorabihbns Llbri IX, Strasburg, 1470; edited 
by Ton-emus, Leyden, 1720, bv O. Kemnf, Loipsio, 1880 j English translation by W. SjmmiJ, 
The History of tlio Acts and Sayings of the Ancient Romans, Loudon, 1078. — Valealan 
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military expeditions m Europe and Asia, the office of notary being equivalent to that of a 
modern secretary of state His history of tho reign of Manuel and of his father, Colo- 
Joannes, ia one of the best of the Byzantine histories, 

Comnena, Anna, 'AAc&xs, Augsburg 1610. 

Anna Comnena, daughter of Alexis I Comnenas, was bom 1088 a.d. Gifted by nature 
with Tore talent, she was instructed In every branch of science. After the accession of John, 
1118, alia was exiled for conspiring to place her husband upon the throne. Luring her 
retirement she composed the biography of her father The Alexias is history in the form of 


retirement* eno oomposeu rue biography or ner tatner The Alexias is history in tne form ox 
artistlo romanoa. The truth is embeiWted to suit the purpose of the autnor, whose ami 
was to glaiify the father and. hie daughter *, but with all ita defects, it la Btlll tine most 
interesting and one of the most valunble nrodnots of Byzantine literature. Her wort is 
practically a continuation of that of her husband, Nicephorus Biyenmus, already men¬ 
tioned. 

Comnenus and Froolus, 'I vropta npeAov/wrou nal iAA tov hta^optov duanror&v rov 
'Unavvivtov &irb Tqs dAojefews aurfiv iropd t&k 2 Up/?«v ita s rrj? rojpa&kr«us ete rota TovpKMis, 
edited by Androas Mustoxydes, m his 'EXX’qvavfAvijiiMv (Corfu), 1848-1847, edited by 
G. Doetunie, with a Russian translation, St. Petersburg, 1858 

This is a fragment of on alleged history of Epirus. 

Conetantlnus VII. Flavius Porphyrogenitus, Toroptm) 8t»iws tou B(av xalrfflxWteG tv 
rod TiamXefov tot) fampov BeuriXeun (Vita Basihi), edited by Leo Allatnifl, in his XvftUKTa, 
with a Latin translation! Cologne, 1068. 



tovls JuatTul Minarisj Carineu panogycibum in laudem AuostaaU queiafcorla atmagiatri; do 
loudibus Juatinl Augusti Minona heroico carmine Hbrl XV, edited by Miohael Ruiz (Madrid, 
1570); Antwerp, 1C81; Johannls, Milan, 1820. 

Fluents Crescomm Ccrippus, the Latin poet, left two poepra which arc nuclei in toaomg 
tho hiBtory of lufl tunes, one, Johannu, reoitlng the history of the war of Johannes Fatrunus 
against tho Moors; the othei, De laudibw Jmini, an extravagant panegyno of the younger 
Justin (605-678 a.d.). A remarkable foot about this work to that tbe identity of its authoi 
with that of tho Johannia was not established until more than two centuries after its publi¬ 
cation, for Ruiz merely assorted that he copied the book from an ancient.manuscript* f 
which ho cave no description. Corlppas, however, having mentioned in hjs preface that 
he had previously composed a poem on the Afrioan wars, researches brought Wie misatog 
Johinm} to light in thARoyal Library at Bade In 1814, the woA havmg been wrongiy 
loguod. Of the life of Coimpus we know but little, except that he wasborntnilrioB in 
600 A.Di and diod in 585. Ilia works are found in best «!~ Q tb i 6 ft Bo ? n 0oTpna ' 

Corpus soriptorum histories By*antln», Bonp.1828-1878, JJwJ* .nnermtandenofl 


Gr«o““™l. V, Pm!., 1870 & into Hangman by K. fe.bo.ln Monumanto Hun- 

garun Ilistorioo, Sorlptoros, vol. aXU, Budapest, 187B). Mohammed H 

Critvbului »/ ImbvoSi m about the year 1470, wrote a bistoiy of the eulten Moh ammgM, 
novorimf the period 1457-1407. Diffuse m style, and feebly imitating the manner of Greek 
valuo of CrftotahjA Gresk m.nd at the 

poriod when >t became reoouoiled to the rule of the Turkish oonquerora 

Dexippue, P. llerenmns, fiagments preserved in the Bonn " Corpus” 
fkxipmis wrote three historical works, only fracments of winch are He wm u 

natlvS ofAttioa, and distinguished himself in tho gothic invasion of Greece, 269 a.d. tils 

Michael D«cm, thehlatouan,Uvjddanngfto ® uaiandijwluuble 


borons Greek, using quite 
with tho Grook olnssios. 
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the period 1034-1070, ft time notable for the fall of the Macedonian dynasty and the rise of 
the family of Coinnonua and Duoas, palaoo revolutions and feminine intrigues playing ft 
largo pint in these events. 

Bryenniue, Uicephorua, m YX.yj loropfes, edited by P. Fouesines, Paiis, 1001. 

Bruennius, bom at Orestias in Maoodonia, in tho middle of the olevonth century, was tlio 
husband of Anna Comnena, daughter of tho emperor Alexis. Distinguished lor his physical 
and mental gifts, Bryeunius took rvu active part against tho Crusaders. The design of his 
history was to deal with the relgna of the emperors from Iaaao Comnoims, and so far as It 
extends,—to Michael VII Duoas,—it affords a lucid narrative, written with all tho Judg¬ 
ment and dirootneaa of a loader and eye-witness of the times. His work was continued by 
hiBWife. . , 

Byzantines Histories Soriptores. Pans, 1044 - 1711 . 42 vols. 

The first collective edition of Byzantine historians, edited by Labbti, Eabrotus, Coinlio- 
fimua, and others. It was ropublishod at Vonloo, 1720-1788, but is now superseded by tho 
Bonn « Corpus,” q. w. 


Oameniatfl, Joannes, 'IomCwov nXeaiKov nal KovSovKXewCov row Ka/icvufrou efa rbv SXtatnv 
r§s ®etnraAovAijs (Do oxoidio Tliossaloiiiaonsi), edited by Leo Allatius, with a Latin tians- 
latloii, in his ^vppiKra t lloinc, 1008. 

Joannes Camcniata, a orosior-benrer to tho bishop ot Thossnlonloa, witnessed tho taking 
of that oifcy by the Arabs on July 81st, 004. Cainmdata was himself carried away to Tarsus, 
and while held thero as a prisoner for exchange, ho wrote an aaaount of tho fall of Tliaswi- 
lonioa, a narrative at onoo lively and valuable), 

Oandi&na Iaa\m\a, 'laropCn, fragments as preserved by Photiua and ftuulas, edited by 
Lftbhd in his Jiologto Ilistorioovum do Bobus Byzantiuia, in D. IIoosoliolius' Exoorpba do 
Legation! bus, Paris, 1048 

Candirlun ham us, whoso Ryzantino history oxists now only in fragments, waB a native 
of IsAuria, aud lived m tho lelgn of tho ©mporor Annatomus (401-818). Ills history appeal's 
to have related to tho period 407-401. 

Ceaaumenua Utpl wa/wSpo/wfr vaXiuov, oditod l>y V. VaBUjovaklj, in his article “ Itftt- 
sohlHge und ErrHlilungon (Sovaty i razska/y) oinos byzantnusolion Magna ton dos 11. Jahi'- 
hnnaorts,” in the Zurnal ministoi’sfcva narodnago proBvJoftSonija, St. Petersburg, 1881, vols. 
216-210. 

Cecaumnua was a Byzanlino anstoorat of the olevonth century, who late in life dovotwl 
himself to writing a treatise, presumably in imitation of Leo Dinconns, dealing with milltui y 
taotioe, morale, household economy, anti an ethnological and historical ftooounl of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire from tho times of Bosihus II to Jlomamin Diogenes. 

Oedrenus, Georgius, Sifoot/as 'taropiOv (Compondiuin Ilistoriarum ab Grim Camilla ad 
Isanoum Comnonum), edited by G. Xylnncler, Basel, 1880. 

Georgius Cedrenua, a Greek monk, lived in the olevonth oontury, and compiled, largely 
from tho synopsis of Joannes Soylltzos, an historical work winch extends from the mention 
of the world to tho year 1057 a.i>. Ilo was very deficient In historical knowledge und liiu 
work should be used with great caution. 

Ohaloondyles, Laomous (Nioolaus), ‘Ioropia, edited by J It. Baumbnnh, with a Latin 
translation, Geneva, 1815. 

C ' 

siege 

the Sultan. Tho ton books of his history (loal with the Turks and Uio lator period 
Bymntma Empire, from 1208 to the conquest of Corinth in 1403, Tho author lias ohoHftn 
a cliifioulb period to dosoribe, when By van ti no affairs wore being merged in those of tlio 
Turks, Ei nnks. Slavs, and of the Greek despots, and Constantinople no longer formed the 
chief aontro about which events grouped tliemselvos. Tho book is one or tlio most im¬ 
portant sources for the history of tlio time. The stylo is interesting, but tlio irialbnr is not 




- ith a flourishing niotiopollH, AcwSuVui 

her inhabitants being courageous, and her bowmen tho finest in the world. Tlinli lnnnmira 
and habits, ho says, were exactly like tlio Eronoli, and then* speech had no nfilnity to any 
other language. 

Oinnamue, Joannes, 'Emroph rQv KaropOofidrav rtj} fiatcap CrnBaeriXS na( Troptpvpoytv- 
Ioiavvg rep Kopvmrf km d^ifyjprts rffiv vpayOevrtov r<J doLMiMp vUp avroD rw fiaaiXd 
Koi TropQvpwewmy mpt? MavmrtA. Tip Ko/iVi?vy -rrovijMau. 'Iwhwn tfacriAtxcS yptuuutruttarv 
Ktwdfxtf, edited by Cornelius Tolims, with a Latin translation, Utrecht, 10152. 

Joannes Ctniutmin lived in the twelfth oentury. Ho wbs engaged as an imperial notary 
under Manuel Comnoims, who reigned fi om 1148 lo U80, and aocompanlod him on his ninny 
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T 1 ^ P r09e , rve d i Hqt/jul KowromvevjroXew, » book on the prlml- 

tiYQ history of the oifcy of Byzantium which originally formed part of his history. 

Joannes VI, Cantaouzonua, ‘laropiSy SiBXta. A, published by Gretserus, with a Latin, 
translation by Jacob Pontanus, Ingoletadt, 1608 f edited by Pierre Segmer, Peris, 10-15. 

Comnenua Palteolorjus Cartacusenua, emperor of Constantinople from 
1 M- to loon, is also sometimes styled Joannes VI, being confused with his ward ana rival of 
the same name, who, nominally succeeding in 1849, did not actually rule until 1855. Canta- 
uvr/enns history covers the period from 1820 to 1867, including his own reign. Its stylo is 
owy» dignified, and discriminative, but often vaia and hypocritioal when relating to his own 
i i®* friends. It should be compared with the work oi Nicephoros Gregoras, who writes 
of the same period. Cantacuzonos also wrote a confutation nf Sd u muneMiilBi n. 

, Antlooh,‘krropk xpovik)j Awi ’AS ip. (Histona Chronographioa ab Adamo), 

oditedby ValeaiuainhisExcerpta/Parig, 1084 

Jat itmes of Aniicch wrote & chronicle at a period conjectured to be about 820 A.i>. Nothing 
is known of his personal life, but Golzer is inclined to identify him. with the patriarch John 
of Aiitaooh (081-040). His history, commencing with. Adam, must have beau written after 
the death of Phooas in 010, for he describes that ruler as “bloodthirsty,” «4 afrris Qukos 

xnnjpxfv a[/i07rdrny.” 

Joannes of Bpiphanela, ‘loavrou tr^oXacrriKou /cat And imlpytov *Enru}MiVfW! irepl tow 
r/oit Xaopoou iraoo^tiipijtrem vpds Navptnov rbv 'PcuxatW avroKpdsropa. Urroptmf rrfixoc a, edited 
bv B. Hnae (with Leo Diaconus), Paris, 1819, by 0. Miiller, m ins Fragments. Histoncorum 
Grrocornm, Paris, 1841-1870, 6 vole, (new edition 1888): by L Dindorf, in his PUstorioi 
Grroci Minorca, Lolpslc, 1870-1871,2 vols 

Joannes of Epip/wnem flourished at the end of the sixth century, and his history deals 
with the Byzantme affairs from Justinian to Maurice. The manuscript of his work dates 
from tlio thirteenth century, and is in the Vatican. 

Joannes La/uremtiuB, Uepi fnp&v avyypajrf (Be Monribus Liber), edited by Nicolaus 
Sohow, Loipaia, 1704. 

Joannes Lmirenhus, of Philadelphia, was a Byzantine poet of the sixth century, but his 
poems have not am vivotL Ilia historical commentary on the Roman oalend at, named above, 
is compiled from numerous sources, mostly otherwise unknown. He also wrote Hepl &p%S>v 
ttJs Tw/juu'cav i 7 oXlt<Als (Bo Magistrotibna Rcipublic® Roman ee), in which he gives an ua- 
fuvouiablo picture of tlio emperor Zeno. 

Joannes Bioulus, Die Chrornk dos Johannes Slkeliotft, edited by A Heinrich, Gratz, 1892. 

Joannes Stculvs is supposed to have written a compendium of history from the Creation 
to Michael III, 800 a.d., oi perhaps 1904 Much of the work is lost, the extant portion 
blanking off Jn the midst of the Trojan War, after reoitmg the anoient history of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, Persians, and Ptolemeans. 

Jool, Xpovoypaifna, iv ow&frei, first edited by Leo Allfttras in tlio Paris “Corpus.” 

Joel lived in the twolfth and thirteenth centuries, and wrote a synopsis of the most 
important events of luetoiy, as known to him, laying stress on Byzantine affairs. The 
seopo of the woilc is from Adam to 1204 A d, 

John of Ephesus, I trropdx liutXimdorucIf, The third Book of the Ecderiatfioal History 
o! John, Bisliop of Ephesus, edited by William, Cureton. Oxford, 1868 (other fragments 
liavo boon edited by J. P. N. Land, the Dutch historian, in hia Aneodoia Syriooa, Leyden, 
I860.4 vols.). v , , 

John* bishop of Asia, or Ephesus, was born at Amid about BOB. He led the McnophjBite 
party and enjoyed the favour of Justinian The third book of hie history commences with 
tlio persecution under Jnatm in B71i He bolls ns that, “Most of these histones ware 
written at tlio vary time whan the persecution. woa going on, and under the difficulties 
oaueed by its pressure; and it was even necessary that friends should remove the loaves on 
wluoli those chapters were inscribed, and every other parfciolo of writing, ondconosal them, 
in various places, whore they sometimes remained for two or three years. When.therefore 
matters occurred which the writer wished to record, it was possible that he might have 
partly spoken of thorn before, but lie had no papers or notes by whioh toread and know 
whether they had been described or not. If therefore he did not remember that he had 
reooidod them, at somoaubfiaquent time ho probably again proceeded to their detail; and 
therefore occasionally the same subject is recorded m more chapters than one; nor after- 
wards did ho over find a fitting time for plainly and dearly wronging toe*n* an orderly 
lumutivt'.” Tins extract oxulndns tlio cause of the confused oondltion of the HitUory. Jo tin 
died in about his oightlefck year. The first book of hi B history has bean lost, the second a 
onto in fmanionts; but a manusonpt of the third, in toe Britten Museum, is fairiy complete 

Julianna, navlufi Claudius, Oraliones, edited by P. Havtinuu and C. Cantoolarus,^ 
in their edition of Julian's works, Pans. 1683; by Tetaviue, Pwis, 1880; by Ezeohiel 
Spauhoim, Loipslo, 1600. (The orations have also been published separately ) 
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Easter Chronicle, 'EniTOfiy) vpoiw t&v 4tto ASei/* rop irporoirhdtrTovAvOpioTrov Zus « 
Itous tbs jfftunJufa HpaKXeGsu too tfuV</3€<rT<£rou Kal ptra. maraav Irons iff m2 tq* etou* ths 
daarcXeuK 'HpaitXeiov viov Kavarayftvov too a'&nn) vfoS bSucr&tvos •/ (Chroulcon Fllflohalu), 
edited by M. lladerl, Mutuali, 1016, 

Thw w a comprehensive ohronologitml table extending originally from tlio Creation lo 
020 a d. It gets Its liamo from tho computation of the Eastor oanon upon wliioli Christian 
ehionology is based, After Eusebius and Synoellus it is tho most iiupoibant and iiilluonfciftl 
production of Greoo-CliTislian ohronogiapfiy. Tho compiler of the ohronlolo, wliioli w 
largely put together out of earlier woi ka, was ft oontomporiuy of tho omporor Iloiaolins 
(610-011). The text, os it lifts boon preserved, broalca off at 627 a.i>. 

Ephrcem of Constantinople, 'Egipaxpiov vpeviKou JCa/crapes, edited by Angola Mm, in 
his Sonptorum vobemm nova collootlo. Homo, 1828. 

JEphram wrote a olixomolo m iambic verso, giving Rotnaii-lfyrantino history fiom Julius 
Cffisnr to tho MMXmcniesfe of Constantinople m 1201. 

EuuapluB, M«rd AIfenror xpovii^f toroo/a, oditod by D. Hoesohol, Augsburg, 1603 j by 
A. Mai, in his ScriptoTiun votorum nova colleatio, Rome, 1828. 

JSunapius -wan bom at Sardis In 847 a.d. lie wrote a continuation of lhixinpUH, but 
most of tho work is lost. Eunapius oxhlbifcs pagan sympathies, admires Julian, and 

E lves a deal of information on tho manners and customs of lus ago, tho pouotl covered 
elng 270-404. 

EuatathiuB of Epiphanelfl, Xpovixi) IrriTOfuq, fragments pi osorved m tho Bonn “Corpus" 
Eustathius lived in tho ioign of Anastasms (401-521). Ilis history of tlm world, to 
002 A.n,, is known only through tho portions preserved by Evagrius. 


Genesius, Josephus, BacnAetaw JiiBXu i A. 

Genesiu* lived in tho middle of the tenth century, and wralo his Greok history by tho 
order of tho emperor Constantino VH, Borphyrogonftns, whouo literary notavvfcu^j Imwo jnwb 
been mentioned. Ills work comprises the histones of Leo V, 818-820, Miolmol XL 820-828, 
Theophilus, 820-842, Michael III, 842-807, and BaaiHue I Muoodon, 807-88(1. Tho work 
was first printed in the Venice “ corpus." 

Georgius Monnohue, Rfoi t&v BotnAiw edited by G. A. Fabnoius in volume VII of Ills 
Bibliotheca Groan, Iliunburg, 1705-1728,14 vols. 

Georgias AfomcJius (George the Monk), probably lived in tho tenth oentury, and com¬ 
piled a clironxoie which comprehends tho period from 818 to 048 A.i>., hying a continuation 
of Thooplianos Isaurus. 

Georgius BynoeU.ua, *Eic\oy^ Xpovoypa^JtKj ovyray^^a fiird Fctopyou Movax°v 3 vy<<&\gm 
ycyavoTas Tapaatbu Harpiapyou Koawrramvov7r«JXecos d»rd ’A&Lu uevpt btoKATiruivod, fiisl. 
printed in tho Bonn “ Corpus. 1 

George Syncellus , Albns or Monaoliuq, livod in the eighth and ninth eonfcnrlaH, and gained 
Ins epithet as being tho personal attendant or synccllus of tho palilaroli Tamm us, who 
died in 800. Ills onroniole extends from Adam to Diocletian, but was intended to piocooil 
lo 800 A.U., Theophones of IsauruH actually continuing it to 811. Tho ohroinaln of Syii- 
colluH is, togothov unfch Eiutebius, the most Important work for a knowledge of Christian 
olironogiaphy, 

Glyoaa, Michael, J3(/3\ 05 XP onit rf (Annales), edited by J Mourius, Thnodou Moloohitu*, 
llistoruo Eomauro, olo., Loydon, 1018, Latin binustation by Lonnolavins, Basel, 1572. 

Michael Glyoaa was born either at Constantinople or m Sicily, but nothing is cerium 
about his porsoiiftlity or pouod. His Annals, from the Creation, go down to tho year 1118, 
so that lie must have livod after that dato. ilo writes oloarly and ccmoisoly, anil display h 
a knowledge of foreign languages. Mourius, m his edition, erroneously nsoilbwl tho book to 
Theodoras Metochita 

GiBgorae Nioephorue, ‘Pw/mt/o) loropfii, edited by II. Wolf, with a Latin translation, 
Basel, 1602 _ 

Giegoras (1205-1850) led ft life of literary aotlvitv winch covered noarly all Holds of 
Byzantine leiumug. Ilia history ia a continuation of tho work of Pftohymornq, and com- 
lnenaos with the onpturo of CoiiBlantinoplo by tho Latina in 1204 and goon down to 1850. 


Sanklua, Mai tin, De Iiyr.antinarum reiurn noriptorihua Guccis, Loipsuc, 1077 —Hesy 
ohiua of Miletus, Onusonln, edited by Junius, with a Latin version, Antwerp, 1672: by 
Monrams, Loydon, 10111, by J. C. Orollius, Loipsio, 1820 

Hesychius % called tho Iliustnous, was born at Miletus, and hvo<l in tho tunos of Urn 
ompeiovs AnustnsinB I, Jnatin I, and Justinian Jf. Aooounta of Ins poiHonallty aio viumi*, 
but ho iB known to bo tho author of the following works • ToroptU ‘Pw/iaho? re m\ iravrotiuTnh 
or XpoviKt) iirrop/oj a eynopsiH of world history, from tho time of Bolus, llio alleged fouiul<‘r 
of the Assyrian Einplio (1402 u 0 ), to tho death of Anastas!afl I m 618; ’OvouaroAiIyoff 4 
wtvae t<3v Iv 7 raaaq. ovafuxcrrSv, wnioli oompuees biographies of Hollonfa wrilms, but or 
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Qvirt\i° P M™lZTJh Tn ,n 11U Rnd llved ft ? S™ 8 * and monk m his native Cyprus. Hu 
above, gives an account of the usurpation of Cyprus by Isaao Comoenus 

and of thojmpneonTOent of Isbaq by Rvohard C©ur4eLion. 

JobSS?'°J w°1Sk“ Xan * t °r UpU I^ B ’ ? 1B , torlft Ecolesiastioa, Latin version, edited by 
ifi?n ir£S\ i -™*i « X o n pn H tQ d, with scholia, I860 (81), Antwerp, 1600; £ana, 

1600, 1078, IVaiikfort, 1688; Greek text, 'With Lang's translation, Paris, 1880, 2 vols. 

inf2 %K X %l tou P ulus dled about I860, and the date of lm birth has been 
inferred m about 1280. Thoro aie now extant eighteen of the twenty-three books of his 
ooolosittsiaoal history, which was compiled from Eusebius, Evagnus, and oilier writers, and 
covers the period from the time of Christ to the death of PhocSitiQlG The work iaehar- 

USSEfJ IW v 08 ?? 4 ? tyle ’ w ¥ ch M far abovo fchafc of hw eon temporaries The author’s 
credulity and lac* of Judgment, however, oauae the book to abound ft fables 

a H* l n°V* B i! ^“triarohn, Ka>roTavTtrwjjn5Xea)«Ttrropwi owtqmo? (BreviarumHUtoriaum), 
P^iniS J^° n * h 7 g- PMShtt, Paris, 1010; translated intoFrench by Mouterole! 

Pans, 1018, and by F. Morel, Pans, 1084; Xpovoypa<f>tKbv <rwrouav, edited by Jos. Scaliger. 
lCOl** ^ ,csaurufl Tomporam, Leyden, 1000 j by JT Cameranus, in a Latin version, Base], 

Nicephorus, mtnai*oh o! Constantinople from 800 to 816, when he was deposed by Leo 
Armenua, was born in 708, and hold the office of notary to the emperor Constantine VI. 
Ilfa Rreowrum begins t with the murder of Maurice in. 602 and is continued to the marriage 
of Loo IV m 770. Ilia Chronology begins with Adam and is brought down to the death- 
year of tho author, 828, Nicephoros to sometimes styled “Confessor” on account of hia 
ilnn opposition to the laonoclaats. 

Nloefcaa Aoominatus, 'Lrropax, edited by H. Wolf, with a Latin versloD, Basel, 1467, 

and by Simon Goulartms, Genova, 1608. 

Nicetaa Acominatus, was born at Chon®, Phrygia, in the middle of the twelfth century, 
mm mod «t Nieion, BUhyitia, about 1216. He Yield high offices under Isaac II Angefta; ram 
was at the taking of Constantinople in 1204, of whioh he relateg an impressive account. 
Jlis history in continuation of ZonaTos is in ten oorollarles of 21 books and deals with the 
Eastern omperors from 1180 to 1200. In style at times bombastic, Nicetas is dooply incensed 
against the Latin oonquerors, but he is impartial as to bis foots. 

»«»?% Ttrrqpfa, edited by 0. Mimor, in his Fragmenta Iliatoncorum Grteoorum, 
lftrie, 184L-1870, 6 vols., new edition 1088} by L. DlndorJf, in bis Historic! Grroci AHoorea, 
Lelpslo, 1870-1871,2 vols. 

iVonncMUft^who wrote a history of an embassy he undertook to the Saracens in 688, lived 
undor Justinian I, Ilia original work has perished, and exists only as an abridgment 
preserved by Photius. 


Paohymeiea, Georgius, Historla Byzantlna, edited by P. Possimue, Greek and Latin 
text, Romo, 1800-1000,7 vole. 

Qeorqius Pachymeres was born about 1242 at Nnweo, whither his father had fled after 
tho onpturo of Constantinople in 1204. After the recapture of the oltv, paohymeiea 
wont them to etiulydivinifcy and law, and became advooate general of the Eastern Church 
and chief justice. Ho was also employed diplomatically, and died either in 1B10 as 1840 
Ilia poi trait m wood-out, alleged to bo derived from an old manuscript Is in Wolf's edition of 
Nlosphorua Grogoras, Base],-1602. Pachymeres wrote a number of works, mainly pbilo- 
fiophml, but the most important to his history, continuing that of Aoropojite, in. thirteen 
books, comprising tho hutoiiea of the emperors Michael Polmologus and Andronious 
Palrcologus, It is written with oalmncaa, dignity, and a fair amount of impartiality; bat 
the work is often marred by the introduction ol dogmatio theology in which the author 
Boomed to take a keen delight. He was indeed the first Byzantine historian to deal 
with the history of a highly dogmatio age. Pachymeres was continued by Gregoraa 
Nicophorus. 

Petrus Patrloiua, Tcrrop&u. edited by L. Dmdorf, in hia Historid Grraai. Minorca, Leipsfc, 
1870-1871, 2 vols. , _ . 

Petrus Patriotic, was born at Thesaalonioa, m the vear 600, He was employed in the 
diplomatic Borneo by Juetinian I, and died about 662 a.d. Hia history is supposed to 
inoludo the period from tho second Triumvirate to a little later than tbe time or Con¬ 
stantino tha Great* although only the part extending to the reign of JblJan- is expressly 
u. w. —T 0 I« vi 5 d 
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Fiavttu Claudws Jultanvs t better known as Julian tho Apostate, was born at Constanti¬ 
nople, November 17th, 881. Julian, great as on emperor, was remarkable as on author. 
Ho wrote an immense number of elaborate works oil varied subjeeta which aro important 
sources of information regarding the religion and philosophy of his period. The Orations 
of Julian oie historically valuable, espeoially those doalmg with tho family of Constantino, 
lie also deals in them with Platonic philosophy and sun-woiahip, and betraya m many ways 
his aifeotdon for Paganism as opposed to Christianity. 


Leo Diaoonus, loro p(a BiQXla v t edited by 0. 1) llase, with a Latin translation, 
Pans, 1810. 

Leo jDiacotiua lived in the tenth oentuiy, and was a native of Caloo, near Mt. Ttnolus. 


although badly written, and inaccurate on geography mid olassioal history is important, 
since the author is the only contemporary writer on one of tho most brilliant and suooosuful 
periods of Byzantmo history, that of Nleeplioi us Pliooas And Joannas Zhnisoofi. Tlio book 
contains valuable data on the history and customs of tho Bulgarians and Russians, ou which 
Leo is tho oldest authority. 

Leo Grammaticus, 'Xpovoypa<}>Ga ) r& rfiv viuv Bao-iAcW wepiiyowra. (Chronographia Hes 
n Reoentiorlbus Imporaboi ibuB Goshas Compleotuns), first pi in tea m the Pails “ Coipus 11 

Leo Grammaticus was one of tlie contmuatorn of 'JiieoplmneB. Nothing curtain ih 
known of his life. Ills Chronicles extend from 818 A.n. to tho death of Roiuuuuh 
Laoapenus in 848, or DID. 


Mai el as. Joannes, XpoKoypaobfa, edited by Rdmuurt Chilmcud, with a Lathi translation, 
Oxford, 1001. 

Joannes Malulas (Malelas) was bom at Autlooh, most piobably at about the time of 
Justinian the Cheat (628-506 1 , although somo authorities assign him to the ninth century. 
Ilia voluminous ohromole originally began with the oroation of the world, but tho com- 
mencement is lost, and the extant portion begins with the doath of Yuloanus uml tho 
accession of his son Sol, and limshos with tho expedition of Maroiimus tho nephew of Jus¬ 
tinian the Great Malalas relates muoli tliab is absurd, but his account of Justinian is 
valuable ond his work Is extremely important as bolng the first to reprosont tho typo of a 
Christian-Byzantine monk's ohromole, whiah Is so important in tlio history of htomtUTc. 
The book is also the first Important monument of the popular Greoisod idiom, and lionco 
has great philological Interest. The iniliienoo of MalolnB on later Byzantine, oriental, and 
oven western annalists is immeasurable. For six con buries ho whs so oopiod and reconlod, 
that the original work became superfluous and now thoio is only one manuscript of it m 
existence. 

MalohuB PhUadelpliuB, Bu&tyracftrf, printed in the Bonn 14 Corpus ” (Exoorpto). 

Malchtis Pktladelphue, born in Syria, mu! a lhetoncian of CoiiBtuiitinoplo, wiolu a hislmy 
which was uaod in fclie Excevpta de Legalamilnis, ft compilation undertaken by oulor of Con¬ 
stantine VII, Forphyrogomtus. Tho portion of Ills work of which wo have knowledge tumipio- 
liands only the period from. 478 to 480 a.d., this part having been mosorvod by Photons, 

Maao&BBB, Constantlims, 3Wvovf»is ItrropuaJ, Latin version by LounciavluH. 1M, 1678} 
edited by J. Mqutsuih, Leyden, 1010} translated into Slavomo l»y V Jagfc, m tlio Aiohiv fill* 
slftviBoho Fhilologie, Berlin, 1877} and by J. Bogdan, in his Voohilo orouico Moldovonesoi 
puna la Grechin, Bukarost, 1801. 

Cotiatuntinus Monaesea lived uudor the emperor Manuel Comnonus in tlio middle of tho 
twelfth century, and composed several woika in both rhymo and prose. Ills history, mm- 
misly Witten in a kind of rhythmical prose (“political voiho”), is a ohromole fiom tlio 
Creation to tho accession of Alexis I in 1081. Tlio edition of Mourius was dedicated to 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

Menander Proteotor, Toropfo, edited by Angelo Mai, in lna Soiiptorum Votmum nova 
collootio, vol. II, Rome, 1826-1888, 10 vola j odited by C Milller, in Ins Frnginonhi Ilmtm i- 
uum Gneooruro, vol. IV, Paris, 1841-1870, 5 vols., new edition 1888} byL Dindorf, in his 
Ilistorioi Grawi Minorca, Lcipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols 

Menander Protector waa bom at Byzantium in tho middle of tho sixth century, Ah ft 
historian, ho wrote a continuation of Agathiao, from 668 to 682, and in Ins turn lie wan non- 
tmuod by TheophylnatUH Simocatta. Mowmdor is ofton qiiotod by Suldus and is ono of the 
best sources for tho history of the sixth century, 

Michael Fauarotus, II<pl t&v t^s Tpowrefrnivro? ftcuriXew, rwv MaWAwv ICo/m/my, iforws 
wed wire ml iritrov iKeurros iftwrlkcvutv, edited by L. If Tafol, in his Kusbathii Moll ojHillbu 
ThesaaloinaoiiBia opuscule etc., Frankfort, 1882 j and byPh. Fallmeroyor, 5n the Ahliaud- 
lungen of tho Academy of Havana, 1844. 
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original authorship used to ho hotly disputed. It is, however, now generally conceded that 
Cedrenus was the copyist. The ohronlole includes the period from 811-1070. 

Sloillau History, edited by P. BatiiTol with a Latin translation, in the Comtes Rendus 
do I’Ao&rtdmie dos Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1800. 

This work, bv ail unknown Greek, gives events in Sioily from 827 to 006. Tlio Greek 
text is preserved in two manuscripts, — Cod. Vatic. 1912 and Cod Paris, suppL gr. 920. 
An old Arabic manuscript at Cambridge has been recently proved to be a translation of 
this history. 

Symeon Metaphraatea, Xpovoypathln. (Annalea), in the Paris, Venice, and Bonn 
" Cm pom." 

Symeon Malaphrnstes, also called Magister and Logothsla, lived in the seoond half of the 
tenth century, and served as ohiof secretary of state under Leo VI and Constantine VII. 
lie was a voluminous writer and compiler, and his Sanc/orron. Vtte gives the biographies 
of nearly seven hundred saints. His Annals cover the period from Leo V, 818 a.d., to 
Romanus II, 900. His Chronicle , a work somewhat different from tho Annals, has never 
been published, and is contained in a number of manuscripts with varying titles. 


ThemiatiuB, HoXmxol Xdyoi, edited by Aldus, Venice, 1684, and by Dlndori, Leipsio, 
1882; Latin version by Ilermolxuis Barbanis, Venice, 1481, and often reprinted 

Theimstiua, philosopher and rhetorician, lived at Constantinople and Rome In the reigns 
of Conatnntiua, Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius, all of whom regarded mm 
with favour. Ho becamo a senator, and in the reign of Theodosias was appointed prefect of 
Constantinople. lie was frequently employed on embassies and in other publio business. 
Besides various philosophical woiks, thiity-flvo of his orations survive, several being con¬ 
gratulatory addresses to tlio emperors Constantius, Yalentanianus, and Valens* He died 
about tlio year 800 a.d. 

Theodoras Anegnostes (Lector), ’BAOcXi^ruurrooy Urropla,, edited by R. Stephens, in his 
Exccrptm, Pans, 1644; by Chrlstophevson, with a Latin version, Geneva, 1012; by H. Valerius, 
Paris, 1078; reprinted, Cambridge, 1720; Turin, 1748. 

Theodoi us Anagnostes CLealor) lived probably ill the reign of Justin I or Justinian I, and 
wiofco n compendium of oimroh histories from Constantine the Great to the death of Con- 
Btnntiua IL Ills lhsloria oovors the period from ThoodosluR the Youngei to Justin I or 
Justinian T, hut it survives only in oxlraots by Nicephoius Callistus (fourteenth century), by 
Joannes Dainasconus, and olliors. IIo is the chief authority for the reign of tlio emperors 
Zono and Anastamufl. 

Theodor us, bishop of Cyzious, XpovacAv. 

Theodorus of Cyzicus was supposed to bo the author of a olironiole of tho world from 
Adam to the reeonquest of CoiistantinoplQ in 1201, but very little » known of his person¬ 
ality, and his work exists only in fragments, whioli have never boon published. 

Theodosius of By mouse, ®to&oe(ov uomyoD roO xaX ypauimriKov IwiaraXh wndr A iovra 
Buinovov ircpl rl)* dXwtrecK SvpaMo&np, edited by B. Haao (with Leo Diaoonue). Paris, 1819. 

Theodosius was a monk of Syracuse, taken away as a aaptive to Panormo when tlie Sara- 
cons took Syracuse in 880 While the evonta of the cotaatrqphe wore fresh in his memory, 
ho oomnuttod thorn to writing in tho form of a letter to Leo JJioooims, 

Tlio ophones of Byzantium, c lovopiK&v X6yoi c«a, fragments edited by 0. Milller # in his 
Eragmontorum llistoricorum UrcDOorum, vol. IV, Paris, 1841-1870, 6 vole., now edition, 
1888: by L. Diiulorf, in his IHatorioi Gr®ci Minorca, Leipsio, 1870-1871, 2 vote. 

Theophanos of Byzantium lived piobably in the sixth century, His history deals with 
tho Porsian War undor Justin IT, from the breaking of the truce with Chosrolta in 607, and 
going down to tho tonth yoai of the war, Theophanos preserved the record of the bringing 
of tlio silkworm to Italy, the Homans not knowing previously that silk was the product of 
an in Boot. 

Theoplmnee laaurus, XpovwSv, oditod by J, Goar, Paris, 1065. 

Thoophatm Tmiruti, named also tho Confessor, was born of noble parentage during the 
reign of Constantino V (741-775), and while a youth married the daughter of Leo tlie Pa- 
fcrioian. After discharging sundry public offices he retired from the world and founded a 
monastery, Ins wife going Into a oonvent, Ho attended the Counoil of Nioaea in 787, where 
he vehemently defended image worship, and when, in 818, he wae called upon to Moant his 
viowfl, lie preferred imprisonment and banishment. His history begius with Diooletiau, 
284 A.D., at tho point whoro Georgius SynoelluB stopped, and oaiitimiesta 818, the tnma of hia 
Jm prlHomnont, his death occur ring m 818. The work la of no high order, but is valuable in the 
absence of hotter sources of information. His accounts of the affairs of the Eastern Einpho 
am far more trustworthy than those relating to the Western Empire, In regard to which he 
makes the most extraordinary mistakes, A continuation of Theophan.es’ Chronicle was 
prepared at the command of Constantine TO Porphyrogenitus, and has oome down to ue 
muter the title of Xpovoypa<f>(a cTjyy/w^etoa fie irpccrrdy^oTos Kanwavrlvov rov tfHhoXpanot* 
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attributed to him. The real is from fiu excerpt Dc snntentiis the conclusion of which Is 
usually called Anonymus post Dionom. Only oxtraots from it are preserved. Points also 
wrote ft work entitled, ircpt iroAmictyff KaTacmurecus, t.e. on state organisation. 

Fhothifl, Mvpi6fiiB\ov »; BifiXioOrjuij, edited by Davicl Iloosoliolius, Augsburg, 1001, 
Latin version by A. oohottns, Angsbuig, 1000 j Groolc and Latin reprints, Gonova, 1(112, ami 
ilouon, 1053; revised Greek text aj L. Bokkor, Borlin, 1824-1825. 

Ph&Uua was related by marriage to the emperor Theoplillus, and in 808 was iriogulariy 
elected to tho patriarchate of Constantinople, a olroumstanco which ultimately 1ml to the 
separation of the Eastern and ‘Western oJiurolioa. Those events will be fully detailod in 
volumo Ylir, ni our account of the Papacy. PhotniH was a man of remarkable mtulloolniil 
endowment, and held many high offices. Ilia writings for those reasons are extremely 
valuablo. Hu lii(3kio0rjt<y is a ooinprohonsive review of llio then existent Greek Uloraluro, 
including historians, civil and ecologiestleal, biographers, philosophers, oiatoifl, pools, and 
story writers, Pliotius lias thus piosorvod aooounls of many writers and works Hull have 
otliorwifio been lost, moludiug portions of the writings of snob men aN Demosthenes, 
Diodorus Siculus, Ilyporides, and Lyouigus. Pliotius also wrote a number of theological 
and ecclesiastical works, a lexicon, and a great number of lotteis, all valuable for their 
piotiues of tho mentality of tho ago. 

FUrauzQB, Georgies, Xpovuciiv Ttiopytov <1 'pavrCrj rov TrporofiecrruxpCov • . Nw n-puirov 

Ik&o61v dm/xeAe/p tjtpayn((TTov KuodAou AArejo (Alter), Vienna, 1700; Latin translation by 
Jacob Pontanns, Ingolstmlt, 1004. 

Georgia* Phranzen, tho last of tho Byrontino historians lived during the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury aiul hold high oflloiiil position undor Constantino XIII. After the oapturo of Cemtiin- 
tinoplo by tho Turks he entered a monastery, where ho composed his Chiomkun. which is 
a valuablo authority for tho dotails of the oapturo of Constantinople, and extends from 1251) 
to 1477. IIo is li uafcwortliy whon dealing with contemporary events, but indulges in long 
digiossions. 1’rofosHor Altor’s ndition is tho standard; the translation of rontnnuH was 
characterised by Gibbon as M dofloiont in aaouraoy and ologanoo.” 

FiIboub 'Itrropta Bvfavruo) nal saro’ArrtJAar, fragments edited by I), IIoesolioliuH. Augs¬ 
burg. 1008, Latin tianalollona by C. Cantoclnrns, Paris, 1000; both reprinted liy Pal not in 
Ills I'Jxoorpta do Logationibun, Paris, 1048; and in Labho’a Protrojiliticon, Paris, 1048. 

Priscua, on early Byzantine historian, was born in Thraoe. Wc know hardly anything 
of his life, Gxoopl for the years 445-447, when ho whb at tho court of Attfla as ambassador 
for Theodosius the Younger. Ilia account of Attila was therefore first hand, but unfortu¬ 
nately only fragments of it have boon preserved. 

ProoopiUB, 'larropiK6v iv fiiBXuM oktw, edited by Potrus Ptthcaus, in Ills Coilox Legum 
Wisigothorum, Paria, 1650; edited by D. IloeBoluilius, Augsburg, 1070, edited by IJ. Vulca- 
nius, In his Soriptores Gothioavum, Leyden, 1607, 1017, Latin version ('claimed »« original 
work by Leonardo Aretiuo), Dobollo Xlalico advoiauH Gothoa goalo, Folimio, 1470, Veil ten, 
1471, translated into English by H. Holoroft, London, 1053; ’Are/cSora (lJistoria Aioima), 
edited by N. Allernannua, with a Latin vorsion, Lyons, 1020; Cologne, 1000; edlLetl by 
Join Eicuolnis, Hebnstndt, 1654, translated into English, London, 1074; Kria-fiara (Liliri 
VI de JEdiflous oonditis vol rostoratis auspioio Justnuain), edited by J. llervugms, Basel, 
1681, Pane, 1643; with a Latin translation by F. Cmnovold, Paris, 1537. 

Procopius, the most important late Gicek-Dyzantnia histoiian, was born at CieHnren, in 
tho beginning of tho sixth contury, After studying at Constantinople, Iuh mitmnl gifts 
gained him, in 527, a position as seorotaiy to Holism ms, whom he noeomimined in bin 
several wars. He also served with distinction under Justinian, who orunted him piofeut 
of Constantinople in 602. Ilia literary work was oxtonalvo, and much dispute 1ms ouiil red 
around his name, some claiming, for msbnnoo, that lio was a physician on account of Ins 
inmute dosorlption of the plague. Ilia History, is by far lus most important woik, dual lug 
with tho period 408-554, lus deBorlptian of ins own times being wiitlim m a faithful mid 
mastorly raannor. Indeed, he is said to liavo kept a dimy wkon ho accompanied llrilsiu lus 
upon his expeditions against tho Vandals. His history was continued by AgathiiiH 'I’lio 
KrCcrpaTa is an interesting account of tho architectural oiuloavonrs of JiiHtuilau, Htmitmhiil 
fiattenng to tho emperor s momory, but written with a full knowledge of Urn urrluleoliniil 
utL Tho AvASora is a collection of witty aiul curious stones—com l scandal mostly — tho 
authorship of whioli is generally ascribed to Procopius, though Homo have duublml that If. 
aould bo the work of a grave statesman and historian. 

Soylitzee, Joannes, SuW£as lorapi&vcvyypacbatjcnraph. 'lindvi’ovKovpoTdkdTnv Kid /uylAim 
SpovyyapCov njs BiyAar rou 5KuA/r£ii (Synopsis Histonamm .ScilpUv a Joanne Huy lit/u Guru- 
palatn. eb Magno Dnmgario Vigiliro), translated into Latin by J. B. (labimi, Venire, 1570. 

Joannes Scyliizes, sumamea Onropalatos, hold high ofilofal pusiUoiiH at l he H\ mu til in 
court as Jate as 1081. The history now attributed to him, and of which tho complete (honk 
text has never been published, resembles that of Codrouus in sovoral ways, und fils claim lo 
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Je<tn Jacques Antome Amplre, French historian, born at Lyons, August 12 th, 1800, died 
I ftU* Mntoli 97th, 1804. Ho was professor in the College of France and a member of the 
Frauen Academy. In Mb booh Ampere has tried to reaonstruct Roman history from Roman 
monuments, and the first half is given up to the period of the hinge. The work la rathei 
ingenious than oonvlmung, being based largely on conjeoture, bat it is full of scholarship 
and nvtistio onthuslasm. r 

Arnold, Thames, History of Romo, London, 1840-1845, 1889} History of the Later 
Roman Commonwealth, London, 1882,2 vols.; The Second Panto War, edited by W T 
Arnold, London, 1880. 

Thomas Arnold , bom at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, June 18th, 1705, was educated at 
Win oil OBtei' and Oxford, being eloated fellow of Oriel in 1815 Ho resided at Oxford until 
1810, devoting himsolf to historical and theologioal studies. Upon leaving the university he 
sottlod in Loloham, where his spare time was oooupied with the study ot Thucydides and 
the new light wlnoli had been thrown on Roman history and historical method generally 
by the researches of Niebuhr. In August, 1828, ho entered upon his duties as head-master of 
Uugby. Under his superintendence this school became a sphere of intellectual, moral, and 
rolfeioua discipline, whore healthy ohaTaotor was formed and men fitted for the duties 
and rGHycmflibiUtiefl of hfo. In 1641 ho was appointed to the chair of modem history at 
Oxford, whom ho had delivered eight lectures, when he died very suddenly June 12th, 1842. 

Owing to tho author's death bis Hilary of Rome was not completed beyond the Spanish 
campaign in tho Second Fumo War (to » o 241). Based on Niebuhr, whoso theories on 
oaily Roman history have now been abandoned, the book is thus superseded by several 



Arnold, W. T., Tho Roman System of Provincial Administration. London, 187fi. 

This work well shows the greatness of the Romans in the administration of provincial 
ftffniis, The author was a grandson of Thomas Arnold. 

Aaohbaoli, Joa., Gesaliiohte der Weatgothen, Frankfort, 1827.—Aaaemanix, W, Hand- 
Imoh dor allgemolnou Gesohiphte, Brunswick, 1858-1804, 0 vole. — Aube, Barth flamy, Hia- 
toiro des persecutions do l’Egliso, Pans, 1875, 2 vols. Aube, Benjamin, Les ahrdtieus 
dann l'oinpiro rontain do la fin doa Antonins jusqu’au milieu du Ilfnie sfoole, Paris, 1881. 



«JttnmUHU) J.P«Q j UU1 «U1»IU«| iouu-iui«J, w ru.o - u>, Tragedy W WiO 

Cajsara, London, 1802.—Beaufort, Loms da. Dissertation sur Pincortltude des oinq premiers 
sitoloa do IMuatolve romairte. Paris and Utreaht, 1788} 2nd edition, 1806; English translation, 
linden, 1788} Illstoiro do la rdpubliaue romaine, Pails, 1768. — Booker, W. A., Handbook 
dor romiaohon AltortUmor, Leipslo, 1840-1846, 2 vols. (continued by Marquardfc, which 
hoc) ; Callus, Oder rdmisohe Soeuen aus der Zeit Augustus, Beilin, 1880-1882,8 vols ? Eng¬ 
lish translation, Gallus: Homan Scenes in the Time of Augustus, London, 1682 (In Beckers 
Gallus Roman llfo is represented much in the same way as Greek life is pictured in his 

( fl °Wilhelm Adolf Beaker wAshorn at Dresden, 1700, and died at Meissen, September 80th, 
1840. Ilia Imudboolc satisfied a need which was keenly felt towards the middle of the last 
century, Tho activity in the investigation of old Roman antiquities called forth by 
Niobuhr demanded a work giving a goneral survey of the certified results of previous inves¬ 
tigation. Tills is proeiaely what tho HanUbuck did. Single items were carefully examined 
ami placed in thoir proper position, and tho whole was oocompanled by valuable notoa giv¬ 
ing the most important sources, a study of whioh had led tho author to kw poKinana, and 
giving also opinions differing from his, so that the book served as a guido to further inde* 
pendent study. The woik was long considered indispensable to aped all bw, though itnaa 
of into yours boon eupoiuodcd somewhat by the works of Mommsen. For blograpmoai pnr- 

iiosoH it is still of great value. „ „ „ , . , a 

Beesly, A II.. Tim Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla, London, 1877.—Beesly, Edward S„ 
Ofttlllno, (Mills, and Tlborius, London, 1878.-Bokker f A., Corpus BanptorumiHnitoroe 
Bynantlnio} boo Byravutino Iliatoiy.-Baloob, Julius, C^pantoi^GeMtoohte und To^ 
irmphio iIoh anblkon Hoopfl und »^wUmgebung,BerUn, 1870: Breslau, 1800 —Bergk, 
Theodor, Kritiwlio BawbaUimg des Menu*,enturn Anoymnum, Gfittliiffen. lSIji. 
meuu-Hollweg, M. A., Geriolitavorfassung und Process dea dikandentomlBoheTi _RdcM, 
Bonn, 18114. —Biokorsteth, A., p^Hnea of ltoman History, ^ndota, 1001 
ICovl, GflRqhichto doa burgundisoh-romaniaohen ICttnjgrelchB, LelpMo, 1888.—Block, U, 
Lob oviriiMn'du adimfc romam, Pavla, 1888.—Blondel, J7E„ Hiatoito dconomjqne delaflonju* 
SK?‘rauijrPaTlBBB. —BluhmB, FMM, Bb ttg. Lyfobndmnm und ito 

llorkimft, Bonn, 1808-1874, 2 voja. — Boissier, M. L. G., Cieeron et lea amts, tans, 1000 , 
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8cov4tov t«d avroKparopos . . . Apxojxivy Jrfou £e Qtaftitofi ■ . . T$ j?«o»W M A)pfy\ viou 
®ea<bl\ov tou KOuptmaXoTOU, jhww AjtA r§5 j0a<n\«(as Aeovrov roQ ’Ao/Ibvi'dv (Boi’lptoreH post 
Theophanon), edited by Loo Allfttlus, in life XdfiMKra, Cologne, 1068; and by CombOBiuB, in 
tiia l^iu is “ Corpus.” ‘The period dealt with in 818-001, and the compilation is by Hu miry 
anonymous writers. Geoigius Mouaohuu and Leo Grammaticus also took up Iiih Umtoiy 
from 810* 

Tliaopliilua Abbaa, Life of Justinian, edited by James Uryoo, In tho Arohivlo Rtcmoo «I 
the SooletA lloumnib (la Storla Patrin, Homo, 1887. , 

Thzophilut Abbas was oltod by N. AlUinuumim, in hw elnec<tola y published in lOsJR, as tins 
author of ft life of Justinian. Nothing, howovor, was known of tho work or of the author 
until 1887, whan Mi. Biyae discovered tho work in manuscript In tho Barborlni Library, 
llomo. Tho manuscript purports to bo extracted from an original Slavonic nuiuusorlpt. 
but the work appears to be of suoli a logoudory ohoraoter as not to bo of much historical 
value. This TneopUiluB ia not at all to bo identified with tho jurist Thoopliilua, who 
aided Justinian in the drawing up of his Code. 

TUeophylaotus Simooattn, ‘to-ropca olKovjiiinj, edited by B. Yuloanius, Lay (lot). 1606; 
by Jacob Pontanus, with a Latin version, Ingolsfodt, 1004; translated into Fi onoh by 1*\ 
Moiol, Pans, 1008,1008. 

Theomlnclm Smocaita was of Egyptian denoonL but wan bom In Looritu I In is known 
to have field publio oifleo under IleraolluB about 010-020 A.t>. Ills history, in ooutlnuatiou 
of Alonandors, deals with the life of tho amporor Maurioe, who roignuu from 682 to (102, 
cuid is the oldest and best authority on the period. It Is related that when tho nuthor vend 
a passage from his work after tlio death of the omporoi, tho audience was moved to toarN. 

Xipltilinus, Joannes, 'Emrwwp odltod by Luunolavlus, Frankfoit, 1502; (hoo also Dioii- 
Cassius, whose works were abridged by XipnilinuH). 

XiphitinuB of Tiapozus, tho historian, was a nophow of tho patnaroli of Lho same nanus 
and lived In tho second half of tho 11th century. llo niado, at tho oommaud of Miuhaol 
"VII Dnoas (1071-1078), an opitomo o! Dion-Cnsshm, which unfortunately InoludoB only 
books 01-80, booauso lho earlior ones wore looking in tho copy of l)ion used by XipJdlimis. 
His copy was incomplete in obhor places also. The work Is of value as preserving Uio 
main foots of the original, the greater part of which is lost, for from book 01-80 of the ins’ 
tory of Romo of Dion-Cassius wo have only tho abridgment made by Xiphilinus, and some 
othoi epitomos which wore probably made by tho samo person who epitomised tho portion 
from tlio fiCth. to tha 60th book. 

Zonaras, Joannes, Xpovmdv (Annalos), edited by II. Wolf, Basel, 1657, 8 vols. 

Joannes Zonaras lived In the twelfth oonfcury under the emporora Aloxla t Cnummuift 
and Calo-Joannos. Hie Chronicle is in eighteen books, and ox tends from the creation of 
tho world bo the death of Alexis in a.d. 1118, It is compiled from various Greek authors, 
suah as Josephus and Dion-Cassms. Of tho first twenty books of Dion-Casaius \v« have 
nothing but Che abstract of Zonaras. In the lattor part of Ins work Zonaras wrote iih an 
’ oyo-wltnose of tho ovonts which ho dosoribos, Zonaras, who also wrote a lexicon and ofclim 
works, was aoutinued bv Nicetas Aoominatus. 

Zoslmus, *hmp(a via, edited by F. Sylberg, in his Sonptoros HfetoHro ltomanni Minorca, 
Frankfort, 1500; by Ludwig Mendelssohn Dorpat, 1887; Latin translation by hounuhmuH, 
Basel, 1760; English translation, The History of Count Zosinnis, London, 1814. 

Zosimua lived in the ago of Theodosius tho Younger (408-450), and probably resided ut 
Constantinople. Ilia history of the Roman empire, in six books, must have boon written after 
tho year 426, as appears from arocordof tlmt year, although tho period actually oimmnl 
by the history is from tha death of Covnmodua (102 A.,n.) to 410. It w mainly a com¬ 
pilation from previous historians, but when giving judgment lie m strongly biased m favour 
of Paganism and against Constantino, Theodosius, and other champions of Ohifetianily. 
Ho has a groat love of the marvellous and his chronology is confusod. 


C. Modem Wot tea 

Abel, Sigurd, Dor Untergpg dos Laugobaidonroiclis in Italion, GrttUngen, 1861). — 
Adams, w.ud)., Remains ofFompoli and Herculaneum, London, 1808; 2nd edition, 1878.— 
AOloroft, A. II Making of tho Monarchy, London, 1808; (m ooUahorfttiivn with 
W. F, Mason.), Romo under the Oligarchs, London, 1802, Tutorial History of Rome io 
14 a.d., Lmulon, 1806 — Aly, F., Cieoro, solu Lobon und sohm Solirlften, Berlin, 1801. . 
Alaog, J. b., Lohibuoh dor Umversalgosolnohta dor olmstliohon Kindle, Mayo non, 181(1.- - 

Pans 1807 4 voli L hl9tOlr0 ro “ WI10 h Romo < 1^9,1801-1804) L’oinpho romalnu fi Koimi, 
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{gjtory of tha Homan Empire from the death of Theodosius to Charlemagne, London, 
IB/5i 

This book covers the petition of m&direval history about 'which we have the least 
information. Unrteia has based his work principally upon Gibbon, Uilman, and Thierry 
and gives perhaps the most aaceptablc account of the period. 


Dalm, Felix, Die Kflnigo der Germaneiu Wcbou und Geaehiohte doB Hltesten Kanigtums 
dor gennaniBolien StUrame, Wiitzberg, 1801-1871, vola. 1-0 5 vol. 7, Leipac, 1895: Prokopius 
von Cdaorea, Boilin, 1806 5 Lungobardiaohe Studien, Leipsio, 1876, Urgesoniehte der eorma- 
nwolion und romamsohon Valker, Berlin, 1801-1890, 4 vola.—Davidson, J, L. S .. Cicero 
and the Poll of the Republw, in Heroes of the Nations, London and New York, 1808.— 
Degulgnes, Job., Histolro Genarale dea Huns, des Taros, des Mongols, at das autres 
Cftitaros Oeoldontaux, avant et depuis Jesus Christ jusqu'fc present, Pans, 1768-1768, 
8 voIb. • —Denis, Jacques Fiwnjois, Histone des Theories et aes ideas morales de 1’anfciqiiitd, 
Pavla, 1850, 2 vols.—Dennis, George, The ClOob and Cemeteries of Etruila, London, 
1848,2 vols. — Desjaxdin, E, Gdogmphie histonquo et administrative de la Gauls, Paris, 
1870-1808, 4 vols.—Dindorf, Ludwig August, Histonoi Grteci minores, Leipsio, 1870-1871, 
2 vola.—Dirkaau, II. E., Sorlptores Histonee Augustas, Leipsio, 1842 —Dodge, Theodore 
A., Hannibal: Coasar (Great Captains), Boston, 1892.—Doesburg, J. J,, GeBohiadenia ddr 
Romanian, Amsterdam, 1800.—Dttllinger, J, J von, Das Kaiaerthum lCarJs des Grossen und 
soinor Nachfolgor, in Akodemlaohe Vortrdge, vol. HI; The First Age of Christianity and the 
Church, London, 1877.—Domesaewaki, A vou, Dio Heere der Burgerknege in den Jahren 
40-42, v. Chi*,, Neue Iteidolbevger, Jahrbdoher, 1804; 1805. — Dreyfus, R,, Esaal but las 
loia ngiruToa bo us la rtfpublique Tomaine, Pane, 1804 —Drumann, W,, Gesohichte Homs 
in soinom Uborgange von der republikaniBoken zur mon&rchisoben Veriassung, 2nd edition, 
Berlin, 1800-1002, 2 vols. (contains an excellent account of Sulla) —Du Conge, Charles 
dn IP., Illstolre do lempira de Constantinople sous lea empereurs frangals, Paris, 1667. 

Charles du Freanc Du Cange, a French lexicographer, was bom at Amiens in 1610 His 
lifo was devoted to researoh into antiquity and the Middle Ages, and he merited the surname 
of the French Yarvo. His works are very valuable to tha student of anoient or medusvai 
history, 

Dilinmler, Ernst, Gesohiohto des ostfrHnisohen Rsiohss, Leipsio, 1887-1888, 3 vola.— 
Dunham, 8 . Astloy, Iltatoiy pf Europe in the Middle Agos, Loudon, 1887.—Dqray, Jean- 
Yiotoi, Ihsloiro roinamo aepuls les temps lea plus reoolds iusqu’fc, la mort de Thdodose, 
Paris, 1870-1886, 7 vols } Ilietoire remains, Paris. 1880-1801} Hutoire rom&lns juequTl 
riuvaaioii doe barbaros, Paris, 1800. — Dyer, T. IL, A History of the City of Rome, its 
structures and monumonts, from Its foundation to the end of the Middle Ages, London, 
1805; History of the Kings of Rome, London, 1808. 

Thomaa Henry Dyer, born at London, May 4th, 1804} died at Bath, Jan. 80,1888. He 
was for Homo tluia employed as a oleik in tlio West India House, but eventually devoted him¬ 
self entirely to literature. In his history he finds fault with the soeptioiara of writers like 
Niebuhr, being himsolf inclined to accept early Roman history as definite. When, he deals 
with lator historic times, however, ho becomes judicious and trustworthy.'but ths hook has 
to do with antiquities rathor than institutions and is not bo much political os arohieologiaaL 


Ebert, A , Gesoliichte der ohrlstlioh-lateinischon Litteratuv. Lsipaic, 1874-1880, 2 vols,; 
Frenoh traiiHlntion of vol. II by Aymeno and Condamln, Paris, 1882,2 vola — ihohhorn, 
Karl Friedrich, Douteohe Staate-und Roohts-Geschiohte, Gottingen, 1848-1846, 4 vda — 
Enmnnn, A., Zur Tfimisohon KOniMgosohiohte, Bt. Petersburg, 1892.—Hsmein, J. P H. B. A., 
Mtilangos d’liistolro du dioit et ae critique, Pork, 1887. 


Fabla, 1\, TjOH souroos do Taolte dons les histoires et les annaieS, Paris, 1899. — Ferrer, T., 
Paganism and Christianity, London, 1891.—Favd, Ildephonse, L’aneienno Rome, Paris, 
18H0; TAnnpuo des Francs depuis sa fondatlon jusquh son ddmembrement, WriB, lew. 
—Finlay, Goorge, Greece under the Romans, London, 1857 \ The History of Greece from 
itH conquest by the Grasadere to its conquest by the Turim. «d of the Empire 1 of rrebKtmd, 
London, 1861, History of tho Byzantine and the Greek Empires from 716-1453, EamburRh 
and London, lana-lAM, 2 vols^ History of Greece ftorn its by the Romans to the 

present time, edited by II. F. Tozer, Oxford, 1877,7 vola.—Fjjher^ G-P., The joiUP . JJ 
oC OhrleLlonity, Now York, 1877.—Hake, George Converse, The Mt^^thePotrig 
Claiulii, m the Harvard Studies in Clualoal Philology, vol. 

—Flasoh, V, M„ Constantin dw Grosw, W^uiK, 1801 -FBretoaw^ Ernst Wdhelm, 
GoHoluohto des doutsohen Sprachstamms, Noirihanseji, 1874-1876, 2 
Ham, Life of Mbtoub Tullius Cioero, London, 1887.—Fountain, F, O,, Defence of Nero, 
Chiswick. 1892. —Freeman, E. A., General Sketch of European fhetory, London, 187? i 
CornolhlB, Sulla, and Flavian Carers (in Essay*, ate. II), London, 1872; myr^n Emporo a 
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1872. La religion romnino, d’Auguato nux Antonins, Paris, 1874,2 vols.} 2nd edition, 1878; 
[/opposition eons lea Cesnrs, Paris, 1878} 2nd odibion, 1885; La flu tin pugamsmo, Paws, 

1801, 2 vols. 

Mane Louis Gaston JJoimer, born at Nimes, August lBtli, 1826, booamc professor of 
rhetoric At NiincH uiul Paris, niui, m 1861, of Latin olonuanoo in tho College of Einnoo. IIo 
is a member of the Academy, and Commander of the Lugion of Honour hIuoo 1888. All of 
Boiaslor’B woilrs are of interest, presenting often a wholly now point of view. Tho woi k on 
Roman xoligmn deals with tue religions revolution which took place between tho limn 
of Cicero and of Marcus Aurelius. The olianco was from n state of gonoral seoptioisin. to tv 
period wlum even the philosophers wore religious, and tho author Unties tho causes of this 
oliange. Tho pioturo showing the condition of tuo Inferior oIohsoh is partlouliuly iuturosl- 
mg. Alao in his book on Cicero tho author gives n delightful pioturo of tho society in 
which the groat orator inavod* 

Boraari, L., Topograflo dl lloma antioa, Milan.—Botsford, George Willis, A History 
of Romo, London and Now York, 1001 5 The Story of Homo as Greeks and llomatm toll it, 
London mid New Yoilc, 1008.—Eouohe-LeoloroQ, A., llnluini do la divination dune Piuiti- 
oulM, Paria, 1870-1882, 4 vols.} Manuel dos institutions lonuuuos, Paris, 1880.—Bindley, 
Henry, The Goths, London, 1888, Artlalo in tho Aamloniy, London, May 15th, 1880 — 
Brandis, C. G., Sbudusn zur ldnusonon Yorwaltungsgosohiolito, in Homos, vol. 81. — Bronl, 
Mioliao), Los tables Eugabinos, toxto, traduction cL coimnontftire, avoo nnu grttimmiiro ot 
line introduction histariquo, Pans, 1876. — Breysig, 1(., Knllurgesoliklito dor Nuuxoit, Pur¬ 
lin, 1001, 2 vols. — Breysig, Thaodoi, Dio Kelt Karl Martels, in Jalirbllahor dor Doutsolum 
Gosohiohto, Loipsio, 1800.—Broelen, llovmanu, Karl dor Grosso, Hoi)m, 1885. — Biowne, 
It. W., History of Roman Clnsaieul Litoraturo, London, 1858. — Bruuongo, G, 11 Pntrlziato 
vomano di Carlomaguo, Prabo, 1808.—Bryoo, James, Tho Holy Homan Einpno, London, 

1802. 

Bryco's book shown tho mutual relations of Homo and Germany during tho Middle Ages, 
and is in valuable in tin owing oloar light on tholr hitncaoios. The author shows that the 
lioman Empire confcmuad lo oxlst throughout tho Middlo Ages, whloh is tho koy Lo tin 
understanding of the whole period. 

Budinger, Max, Untorsuehungon zur rOrataohon KalsorgeHchiohto, Loipsio, 1808-1871, 
8 yoIb. (contains a good account of tho AuguHban history). — Bunbury, S. 11., A History of 
Anoiont Geography, 1870,2 vols.—Burger, 0. P., None Foraohungon zqr niton GoBolilohto 
Homs, Amstordam, 1894. — Bum, R, Romo and tho Campagna, London, 1870 } 2nd edition, 
1875} Old llomo: a handbook to tlio ruina of tho City and the Cnmpagna, London, 1880. 
—Bury, J. ft., History of the Lator Homan Empire, from Aroadius to Irene, London, 18HI), 
2 vols.; A History of tho Roman Empire, London, 1808. (A biogiaphioal notion of tins 
writer has boon given m vol. IV, pago 098. 


Oanlna, Luigi, Gliedlflzidi Roma antioa, Romo, 1848-1800, 0 vols — Capes, W. W., Tim 
Roman Empire of tho Seoond Century; or the Ago or tho Antoninus, Loudon, 1870} l’lio Eai ly 
Empire, from the Assassination of Oajsar to that of Donutlou, London, 1870. — Oappoui, 
Gino, Sulla domluazione del Longobard in Italia, m Soubti adlta ed Inoditi, Floronui 1 , 1877, 
2 vo1b. — Champaguy, li*. J. K,, Los C durum Tableau du mondo romaiu sous 1 »h piomim's 
emperours, Paris, 1841-1869} Les Cdsais du III ma sibole, Pails, 1870. — CJmpot, V., La oIuhnIh 

E mtorls Misenonsis, Pans, 1800. — Charlemagne, Capital anas of, in Mi gnu’s Pabiolngim 
itmo, Paris, 1844-1866, 221 vols, — Oliuroli. A. J., Carthago (Stories of bhu Nations), 
London, 1880; Pictures from Roman Life, London, 1803.— Chiu oil, R W, l’lio begin¬ 
nings of tho Middle Ages, a.d. 500-1000, London, 1877 

This is a good inti oduction to a study of the Middle Agon, boing one of tho bust short 
liiBtorlos of tho time from the fall of Romo to tho dissolution of tho Carolingian mu pirn. 
Tho book shows the paths loading up to tho union of clmrohnndompho uudnrOltn tlm 
Groat. 

Clinton, II. Fynes, Fasti Romani, Oxford, 1846-1860, 2 vols , An Epitome of the Civil 
and Literary Chionology of Rome and Constantinople, from tho Death of Augustus lo tho 
Death of Iloraellus, edited by II. Fynes Clinton, London, 1868. 

Clinton's works nio standards on tho oivll and Htuiary ohronology of Grown, Homo, mid 
Constantinople and are indispensable to sbudonts of ancient history 

OloBset, Loon de, Essai sur l*histarlograpluo dos romitms, Hrumols, I860. — Oomyn, 
Robert, History of tlio Western Empire, London, 1861,2 vols. — Coulton, J. J., Immiiy inln 
tho meaning of the name “Roma,” London, 1803. —Creighton, M., Homo, London, 1876.— 
Orivelluaol, Arnadoo, Papers on Lombard History, m ,Skull SLonco, Pisa, 1HD2.--Cmohon, 
G, Los bonques dans 1’outiquiW, Paris, 1870—Cruttwell, O. T, A History of Homan 
Literature, from thooarliost period to tho death of Maiuus Aurolins, Loudon umi Now York, 
,21;* T°™ on *> F *>'£ axtes »t monumentsfigurds,lolatifsaux niysUni'ido Mitlmi, Hnismds, 
1806,1800, 2 vols. — Curios, J. G., Vorgesohiolito Itoma> Loipsio, 1878.— Cartels, A. M,, 
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Grimm, J.. Deutsche Reahtsalterthiiraei, GHttlngen, 1828 — Grindlo, & E. A., The 

Deabiuotum of Paganism in the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1882_Oueiaenpenning, A., 

Gaaohiohte dos oatrflmischen Reiohes, Halle, 1886. — Ghiilloft, C., Droit public romain 
Mayenno, I860.—Guirand, P., La difference entre Cdsar efcle Rinat, Paris, 1878 

Hadley, J., Introduction to Roman Law, New York and London, 1874.—Hagenbaok. 
K, B» KirohengoBohiohte von der ttlteaten Zott bis sum lflfcen JahrWdert, Leipaio, 1885, 
7 vole. — Hahn, IL, JahrbUohar dea fibnkiachon Raiohea 741-762, in Jahibucher der 
Doutsohou Gesehlclito, Berlin, 1838—Hallam, H., The View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, London, 1818.—Hammer-Purgstsll, J, von, Gesohichto des oamanlaohen 
Reiches, Vienna, 1827-1834,10 vols, — Hardle, W. R., Chavaoter and Genius of the Soman 
1 ooplo, London, 1805 — Harnaok, A., Zu.r QueUenkntik der Gesohiohte des Gnoatioismua, 
Leipaio, 1878} Die Zoit dea Ignatius und die Cbronologis der antioohenisohan Bischdfe, 
Leipaio, 1878} Das Mflnohtum, Seme Ideale und Gesohiohte, Ciessen, 1881,4th edition, 1895; 
(Josohlolito dor altsohrifbliohen Llttoratnr bis Euaehius, Loipsio, 1898; Das Chnstentura and 
die Gosohiohte, Leipaio, 1800} Haurdau, J. B., Chavloniagne et sacour, Pans, 1852-1855.— 
Hegel, G. W. F., Yorleaungen iiber die Philosophie der Gesohiohte, Berlin, 1888, 8 vola., 

English translation by J. Sibreo, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, London, 1857._ 

Hegel, R , f Gosohiohte der StHdfceverfassung von Italian, Leipaio, 1847, 2 vola.—Homans, 
C, Ilistonool and Monumental Rome, London, 1874.—Herbert, W., Attila, King of the 
Huns, London, 1888. (An eplo poem In twelve books, oontaining also an historical treatise 
on Attila and hie predecessors.)—Herfczberg, G. P., Gesohiohte Gneohenlands unter der 
Horraohoft dor ittfmer, Berlin, 1876} Gesohiohte des rdmisohen Kaiserretohes, Berlin, 1886- 
1882 1 Gosohiohte dor Byzanlmor und dea osmanlsohen Reiohes, Bei lln, 1882-1884} Gesohiohte 
der lldmer im Altortfmm, Berlin, 1685.— Heraog, E. von, Gosohiohte und System der 
rbnilRolwn SLaatsverfassung, Tubingen, 1884-1801,2 vola.—Heyd, Wilhelm von, Gesohiohte 
dos Levantehandols un Mlttelnlter, Lolpsla, 1885-1886. — Heyne, C. G., Antiquitatea Byzan- 
time, 1808-1811.“ Hlrsoh F., Dos Ilarzogtum Benevent bis zum Untergang dea L&nga- 
bardenroiolioa, Leipaio, 1647. —Hirsohfela, H. O, Unterauchungen auf dem Gebleta der 
lOmlaohon Verwaltimgsgesohiohte, Beilin, 1877; Ziu 1 Gesohiohte dea lateuusoben Reohts, 
Berlin. 1870; Inaonptionos Gallieo Narbonensia Latdneo, Berlin, 1888; Tun agon ea und die 
galliBoho Wandorung, in tlie 8 itaungaborioht der Berliner Akademis, Berlin, 1804. 

OUo Ihncltftldy a distinguished German historian and epiffiaphiat, was horn March 16, 
1810, at Kftnigsborg, Prussia. After pursuing philological and hutorioal studies at the uni¬ 
versities of Bonn and Berlin, ho was engaged in epigraphioal and historical research in 
Italy from 1865 to 1807. Ho was uuooogBlvely professor at Prague, Vienna, and Berlin, and 
has for many yours boon dlroator of the Institute of ATobraology at Berlin. In addition to 
HOvernV important historical works of Ms own production, he has collaborated with Momm 
soil In tho Sfihemms epigraphica, and has contributed largely to bha Corpus tntcriptionum 
latinarum and tho Imcnptwnes GalUca Narbonensls lalwa. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, Vandals, artlolo In tho Ninth Edition of the Enoyolopasdla Britan 
mca} Tlie Dynasty of Theodosius, Oxford, 1880 j Italy and her Invaders, Oxford, 1889- 
1889, 7 vols.} 1800, 8 vola. s Life of Thsodorlo, Oxford, 1801 j Chorles the Great, London, 
1HO0, — Haeok, K., Rttmisoho Gesohiohto vom Verfall dor Republik bis zur Vollendung dar 
Monarchi utitor Constantin, Gtittingen, 1841 —How, W. W, (in collaboration with H. D. 
Leigh), A Illstovy of Rome to tlis Death oE Ctesar, London.—HoW'orth, H. H., The Westarly 
Drifting of Nomads, article in tho Journal of the Anthropological Institute, voL V, London, 
1874. — Hallman, IC. D., Gesohichto dea byzaufciniMhon Handels, Frankfort, l 808 - 


Ihno, W., Rdraieohe Gosohiohte, Loipido L 18fl8-1800, 8 Vols.; English translation by the 
author, Tho History of Romo, London, 1871-1882, 6 vola, j Rome: to its Capture by the 

Gauls, London, 1878. ... , . , 001 . 

Wilhelm lhne, German philologist and olofflioal historian, wae bom February 2 nd, 1831, at 
Fill fell. Ho spent several years lu England as a taaoher and has, since 1803, beeni professor 
at Hoidolborg. lime's history deals with the early period of Rome up to the time when 
Augustus became sole ruler, lb is addressed to a general audienoe, and consequently the 
author attempts to establish hia position an n genoially oomprehensiblc[nwraner. He suo- 
ueeda bettor in his underlakininYhon lie roaches the ground of more reliable tradition where 
ho is not obligod to olothe difficult orltioal analysis in popular garb. The author takes a 
wholly unprejudiced stand, examining all evidence, separating toot from conjeotore, and 
leaving tho roador to form his own judgment. The workls warked by scund 

Ihno, W. R.j Sooioty in Rome under the Cos are, London, 1888. (A good popular 
account of tho daily Mb of the period.) 


Jacobi 
Jaftf 
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(Essays, sap. HQ, London, 1880; History of Fodeiftl Govorainenb in Gnmoe and Italy, editm! 
by J. 13. Bury, London, 1808.—Frisdlduder, Ludwig, Uber don Kunstmim dnr Komar in 
dor Koiser/oft, KBnigaberg, 1852; fiber dio Splolo «ler niton KOnmr, in MnUjuanlt’a llttmtoaho 
Stantsvoi'waHuug, Loipsic, 1878-1878; Darstollungon aua dor BittougosomoUtu lloms, Loip- 


»io, 1888-1800, n vola. „ , 

Ludwig Friadlamlar'a works represent tlio oultural side of Roman 11 to rotliar tlmn ilia 
pollbioal. Ilis JDantellungen an* dar Siltengenchtchte Horn* is ono of Uio most important books 
on the subject. In it we got a h&liku picture of the moto important tispools of Unman 
civilisation during tlio Amt two oeufcurioH of tho ompivo. 

Proudo, J. A, Ciasar, London and Now Yolk, 1800. —Fiioha, «T., l)or zwoito punisnho 
Kriog und sclnci Quollon, Polybiua wild Livins, ‘Wlonor-Nouabiult, 1804.—Purobhelm, Iff., 
Bibliogmfla di Pompoi, Eroohmo o Stabla, Naples, 1802.—Fuetel do Caulfmgee, N. I)», 
La oifco autiquo, Paris, 1801. 

GtaiUard, Gabriel XI., Histoiro do Charlemagne, Paris, 1782, 4 vols.— Gardner, A., 
Julian and tho lost Struggle of Paganism, London and Now Yovk^lBiKl.-^GardUmwaon, 




State, their relations liistorioally aonhiclorod, London, 1877.—Gell, William (iu oollubora- 
tlon with .Tohii P. Gandy), Pompeiana: tlio Topography, Edifloes nud Ornaments of Pom- 
mil, London, 1821,-—Qelaer, H, f Abrws dev bymutfnittohou KniHurgoHcvkichbe, in ICuvl 
Krumbfioher's Geachivhle dar bysanlinischen ZtUeraiur, Munich, 1807.— Gerard, llintniro 
des Francs d’AuntrnBle, Brussels, 1805,2 vols —Gerdes, Iloini'ioh, (.loHoluohto dos doulHolum 
Voikos, Lelpsio, 1801-1808, 2 vols. — Gerlaob, F. ])., Dio GoHohlohtsBohvoiboi* dor ltomui bin 
attf Orosiua, Stuttgart, 1855. — GfrOror, August JMeduob, Gosohiohto dor unMimlwoHlfrUuki- 

nv.raii uuii^ui, m luiuill±ull8, 2 YOlS. j JlyZIMi v.niqu.iu uudviiiuii wji.| .‘ill W‘> UJ , v vvin, u,i»vp| 

1972-1874,2 vols.—Gibbon, Edward, Tho Ills Lory of tho Doolino and Fall of tlio Jimmui 
Empire, London, 1770-1788, 0 vols.; edited by If. II, Milman, London, 1838-18)10,12 vols. i 
edited by an English Churchman, London, 1853,7 vols,} oditod by W. Smith, London, 1854- 
1856,8 vols.; oditod l>y J. 1). Bury, London, 1800-1000, 7 vols. (soo Prolegomena). 

Edtoard Gibbon, tlio most omlnont of English historiaiw, woe horn ab Pntnay, 1787, Ills 
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Collage, Oxford. In his autobiography ho speaks of tho fourtaon months lie spont thoro ah 
“tlio moat ixllo and unprofitable oi his whole Ufa." Boaoming at this time a convert to 
llomaniBin, bis father sent him to Lausanne, Switzerland, whore ho studied fur five years 
under a Calvinist minister, who won him baok to Pi otostantiam. lie rotumod to England 


of writing his famous history. The work was finished in 1787, affair tho author had spout 
eighteen years of labour upon it. Ib ooveis tho whole period from Trajan to tlio conqiiuN* 
Coustantuionle, relating not only tlie political evouta aud situation, but ronnumnUlia 
plmses of life m a wondei fully attraotivo, frequently diamnfclc, manuor. Ills strong I 
ngainst Christianity is the only point upon wliioli lie lias boon attuokod. Otherwise, ho 
thorough and exact wore his investigations tlrnt olfcbough the book was completed over a 
century ago, few errors have been bi ought to light in it by tlio steady lemmrohoH of a century 
In 1783 he rotived to Lnusanne. whoro lie lived for tho remainder of ins life. lie died in 
London m 1704, on ono of las visits to England. 

Giesebieoht, F, W. B von, Gosohiolito doi doutsohon Kaisoizoit, BrunHwiok, 1855-1888, 
6 vols.—Gilbert, Otto, Geaoinohto unit Topographic dor Sfcidt Horn im Altorthum, LmpaH 
1883, 8 vols. — Gilman, A,, Gonoral History of Homo (Story of tho Nation h), Lundmi and 


biographical notice of this author has boon givon in vol, IV, jingo 831.) — Gray, Kh/fMh 
C. Hamilton, Tour to the aopulohroH of Etcurla, London, 1840 —Gioonldgo, A. II. d., 
Homan Publio Life, London, 1001. ■—Gregorovius, Furdiuiutd, Dio Geschiohin iltw umiiHoheu 
Kaisers Hadrian und senior Zoifc, Kdnlgsborg, 1851, ropriutod under the title, f)ur Kaiser 
Iladruvn, GomUldo dor r&misoh-h oileniMkon Welt zu minor Zoifc, Stuttgart, 38H1; l)Ie 
GrabdenkmUloi rlcr nttwte. Leipato, 1857; Goflolnohto dor Stadb Bom im Mlttolnllm, Hliitl- 
gark 1850-1878, 8 vols.} 4th edition, 188(1-1805; English translation, History of llm City ol 
llomo in tho Middle Ages, London, 1804,0 vols.; Italian translation ordered hv mimioiiiul 
authorities of Rome, Storm della oltfca dl Bonin nel modio ovo, Voided, 187-1-187(1, 8 vuIn. 

Ferdinand Gjvnjoreuius was bom at Noidonlmtg, PrtWHift, January 10th, 1821. lie 
studied theology at Kdmgsberg, but a journey to Italy, in 1852, caused him to d«voUi IiIh 
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Macaulay, T. B , Lava of Aiiolonfc liomc, London, 1812. — Maodermofc, T. B , Out lino 
of Itoinan Illstory, Dublin, 1802.—Maokonzio, Iiord, Studied of tho Roman Lmv, with 
CompauiliYo Views of tho Laws of Franco, England, and. SootlancL 5th edition, edited by 
John Kirkpatrick, London, 1880 .—Maolear, G. I*'., Apostlos of Moclimval Europe, London, 
1808. — Madvig, J. N, Dio Vorfassung mid Verwaltung deu rttuuschon Staats, Leinaic, 
1881-1882, 2 yo1«.— Mahaffy, «T. P., Tho Graolc World under Homan Sway, Loudon, 1800. 

— Mahon, Philip Ilomy St on hop, Lifo of Bolisanus, London, 1818. — Manao, J. K. F., 
Gesohiohlo de« OHlgokhiwhon Roiohoa in Italian, Breslau, 1821. — Merloni, G., I Papin 
Diplomatlol, Homo, 1805 (n colleotion of documents, papal bulla, legal documents of trrms- 
ae Lions between Byzantmo merchant b, ofllolnln, clergy, etc.).—Mai lot, E,, Prdoia des lusti- 
tubioiiH polillquoH do Romo, Pans, 1880. — Marquardt, K. J., vole. 8 to C of Booker's 
Handbucli dor rOinisolum Alter tumor, Leipslo, 1840-1808 j second edition of ooinploto work 
(in collaboration with Th MoimnsonV Leipsia, 1881-1888, 7 vole.; Rttmisolie Sfcaatsverwal- 
fcung, forming vote 4 to 0 of Ilandnuch dor rdmiHchen AltortUnior, Lolpslo, 1878-1878, 
1881-1885, Pnvallohuu dor Itomor, foiming vol 7 of Hnmlbuali dei rbmisolion Alter tumor, 
Lelpmc, 1870-1882; 2nd edition, 1880.—Mariant, A, Esnuisses Byzantines, Paris, 1874. 

— Martens, W.» Politlsoliu Goaoluohto doe LaimobaiuonroiohuB unlcr Kttnhr Llutprand, 
Heidelberg, 1880. Martin, II, Histmio do Fnuico, Paris, 18J38-18D0; 1855-1800,18 vote. 
—. Marx, F., Dio ttc/<iohungeu dor klrvsaisolion Vtilker des Alter turns z.u dom kolllHoh- 
govmunisohon Nbrdon, Builugo dor Allgotnoiuon Zoituug, 1807, No. 102, 108. — Masoov, 
J. J., (rosoliiohlo dor Duulsnhen bis »um Abgang dor merovingiaohen KBulge, Loipaie, 
172U -1787, 2 vote.—Maaom, W. F., The Struggle for Empire, 287-202 n,c., London, 1804 

i in collaboration with F. (I. PluwLowo) j Synopsis of Roman History, London, 1801.— 
Ineon, A. J, Tlio IVirseoutiou of Dloelubinu, Cauilmdgo, 1878.■—Mayor, J. 30. B., Blbho- 
graphio Cluo to Latin Literature, London, 1875.—Meltzon, A., Siodolung und Agrarwuson 
{ter Wostgorinimon und Oslgoiitianim, dor Kalian, Kttmcr, Finnon und Slavon, Borlln, 1806, 
•t vote. — Moltzer, O , Gusohichta dor Kartliogcr, Boilin, 2 vote.—Men&el, W., Gosohiolite 
dor doutwtlion Dlolilung von dor UlUisLen bis anf dia no ugh to Zeifc, Luipuic, 1875, 2nd edition, 
U vote.; English lumslatlon by Ilonoolca, Iltetoiy of (Jormauy fiom tlio Earliest Period to 
tho Present Time, London, 1818, 6 vote.—Merivale, Chillies, A History of tho Romans 
uiulav the Empire, London, 1850-1802, 7 Yds.; Tho Fall of tho Roman Eopublio, London, 
i 858; A Ciouorul History of Rome, London, 1875 ; Tho Roman Triumvirates, London, 1870, 
(Hariri A fa inula wiui horn March 81.U, 1808, and oduoatod at Harrow, Ilulloybury, and 
Cambridge In 1888 lm was elected fellow of St. Johns. In addition to gaining distinction 
ns a stuili mt lie was prominent m nthlolio sports, rowing in the first intoi-uulvomly bout- 
moo iu 1820. llu wuh ordained in 18.01, appointed olmmaln lo tlio speaker of llie House of 
CcniinoiiH in 18(10, and in 1800 buoamn doau of Ely. Iln dlud Duoomber27th, 1808. Morivalo's 
lJulorti of the Itmme under tht Umpire did much to foster tho study of Roman histoiy 
during Lhn empire. Beginning with Sulla's death, It follows tho intellectual and eooial lifo 
of tlm period, up lo tho doatli of Marcus Aurelius, with a certain dograo of ooinplotoneKi, 
although lhn author floes not touoli any of tlio deqor problcme in connection with the 
btetoiy of Urn imperial period. 

Moyer, Eduard, Grsobiohto dos Allortluinw, Stuttgart, 1884-1808, 2 vote.; Uutorsu- 
ulnmgmi illim din Hehlnohb mi Toulolioigor Waldo, lteruu, 1803 j tlbor don Ur Apr ling dos 
Tribunals, m 1 forums, vol. 80,1855. A bmgiaphioul notiao of this until or appears in vol. I, 
p. 802. Tlio NHiiml volume of Moyor’s liistoi y, wldoh Is tho lust that has appquml, brings us 
down to tlm 1'(listen warn. In keeping with its gonuial olmraotor it gives a survey of the 
whole Occident, including Urn beginnings of Italian history and the establishment oi 
ELiuscaii power lu Italy. But white dealing with Italy as ft whole, now light Is thrown 
noon tlm lustoiy of Romo In particular, as upon Etruscan dominion in Laitym, thooharnoter 
of patiiolnn rule, the system of land ownoishlp, etc. Tho oldest Italic and Etruscan civilisa¬ 
tion is also well poilroyod, Meyor, K.. 8pmoho und Spmolidmikmttler dor L»ugobarden, 
Padoibom, 1H77. — Mlojinutl, J. F., L’histohe dos oroisados, Pails, 1841, (J vote j English 
(musliitfon by W. ltobwm, London, 1862, 3 vote. — Mloholet, J., Ilistolro romaino, Parte, 
1881, 2 vote.; English liuiudutum by W. Iliwhtt, History of tho Roman. Ropublic, London, 
I8J7. Mlddloton, .T. 11., Aiinioub Rome in 1888, rmndon, 1888 1 Artlolo on Romo m the 
Euoyelopti'dm Brilannira, Ninth Edition i 'J'liu RoinaliiN of Anoiont Romo, London, 1802, 
2 vote. -- Mllmitn, 11. II, History of Christlanlly from tlm Birth of Chrtel to tlio Abolition of 
I'aganisin, Loudon, 1847.—Mlnpoulat, Y, B.,Los tiiBtltutions polltiquos dos romaiiw, Paris, 
1882-1882, 2 vote.—Mommsen, Tlioodov, Ooiqiua iiiHorlptlommi lioapolibananun, Leipsio, 
1851; limniHoho GiiKiililcilibi, Berlin, 1858-1860, 8 vote; 8th odilion, 1888, 5 vote, j JMo 
KiMilitHfrago Kwldliou Cltear mid dem Sonut, Breslau, 1867; Dio vUinisoliu Clironologlo UIb 
uuf (Mhiu, llorlin, 1858-1851); OoHaldolito don rtimwalion MUnxwcsons, Broalau, 1805; Vor- 
/.oielmthH dor rbuuwihon lVovlnson um 207, Doilin, 1802; Udmlsohu Forsohuugon, Berlin, 
1806-1870, 2 vote.; translated into English by W. V. Dlokson, History of Romo to Tlmo 
of Augnslas, London, 1888-1876, 4 vote.; llandsolios BlaataroCht, Loijtelo, 1871-1888, 8 vote. 
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aluo oloHsionl auction). —JUger, O., (iusolilhhto dor Hftinnr, (tutefrioh, 1HUI. — Julia. A., Die 
GeNoluolito dor Buigiuulionou, mid RurgiiniUotiH, 1874, a vols.— Jny, U, Synopsis o£ Komuu 
History, London, 1804. — Jfonuou, Brit, Tuigc'ily of Oulilmo, London, 1011 —Joidnn, 11, 
Topograniilo dor Stodb Horn im Altnrtum, Borlm, 1871, 1878, 1888, 2 vols. —Jung, ,1, 
Goom apliio und politlKoho Gosnhiohlo diw klavuaohen Altm turns, in Xvitu Milllur’a Ilmulhiiuh 
dor lriassluohon Altertuiniiwifluoiuwliaft, vol. 8, NiUdlmgeu 1880. 

KHrat, 3»\, Krlfclsoho Untorauohmigon xur Goschloliio drs swollen Kamnltun-krlcges, In 
Neuc 3 .Tuhrbu.ch fdv Pliilologie, Liippo, vol. LI. — Kaufmaun, (i, II., DouUdie GiimiIimIiLo bit* 
auf Karl den Groanou, Loipsio, 1880-1881, 2 yoIh,—X eightley, Thoimw, Tin* lltotiuy of 
Homo to tho End of tho Ilomiblio, Loudon, 184a. — Klopoil, II., llumllmoh dor el ten 
Gaographte, Berlin, 1878..—Kingsley, Cluuioa, The Roman aiulllio Teuton, Lmulcnt, 1876j 
1880. — Klein, J., I)lo VorwallmigHbinimton dm* Proviiis'un des rbinwoluui IUuoIioh, I Wlhi, 
1878, — Kttpke, Dor Anfang doa KfmigthumH bui don Gothun, Iltuliu, 1864,—Kornomanu, 
10.. Znr Stailtontatolnmg to uen ohemnls keltiwshon imd Kcniwnltwlioii Goble tun don Rdmei- 
rolahoH, Giessen, 181)8.—Kttrto, (r. B Kin WaiidgomUldo von Vulci alfl Dole union t dor 
rttnilsohon KOnlgsucHoliiolito, — Kraaohonimkow, M., Dio Atigiialalon und riati Soorul- 
maffiHtorluin, St. Potomlnug, 181)6—Krnmbnohor, K., Uyatvntmbwkn KwHsohrltfc, buipnle, 
1802 (m collaboration with A. lObvluud nud II. (lor/or) | Gosolilohte dor by/iuiliulsolimi 
Littoratur, in I. Midler's Ilnndlmch dor klawim'Iion AlturtliiiimwlNBonHoliafton, vol. 0, Mmiioh, 
1807,—-Kuhn, 30., Yorlassmig dor Klttdto don rhmlsohoii Reioliert, Loipfau, 181)4. 

Ln Barto, J., History of tho Arte of tlm Middle Ages, London, 1866. — Zduiolniil, Rodolfo, 
Lo Aequo ogli aaquadotti di Roma untioa, Homo, 1880; Aitolotifc Homo lit tlm Light) of 
Itoconfc Dlwiovorloa, London, 1880; Pagan nud Christian Homo, London und Boston, 1802; 
Form a urhls llomcu, Milan and Now Yoik, 1808-1001; A Manual of Homan Antiquities, 
London, 1804; Now Tales of Old Homo, Boston, 1001.—Lange, L,, Rtf mi w: ho Allorthlmmi, 
Berlin, 1870-1870, 2 volt}.—Law, G. J, T,, Orogor I dor Grosso, nooh solium Ledum und 
HOiuor Lohio gaschlldoifc, Loipsio, 1846. — Laurent, F.. fitudos war Hilstolro do I'liumanitil, 
Pawn, 1880.—La visas, K. An collaboration with Alt ml llambuud), Ilistolro gtfndmlu dll 
IV™® si6olo h nos jours, Paris, 18011, etc., 8vols. hi program—Lo Bonn, Cltnrlos, Uistnirodii 
Baa-Empire depute Constantin, rails, 1767-1770,22 vols.—Looky, w. K. II., Lliutory o£ 
European Morals from Augustus to Charloinugno, London, 1870.—Leoointe, Olmrlos, 
Anilities dooldslnstiqnes do la Franco, Paris, 1006-1080, 8 vols,—Lehmann, C. F., llnitillgn 
jwt alien. GewMehto, IQQ5L—LoLghton, U, F., A Iliatovy of Bniuft, New Ytwk, 188CV,— 
Lemonnler, H„ Etude historiqno sur la condition prlvde das Affronoliis, Paris, IHH7. — 
Lenormant, F., La grande Chftoo, Paris, 1881-1884, 0 vols.; (a biograi>lilml nnlicti of tlm. 
writer is given in vol. I, p. 688).—Lewis, George Gornowall, An Inquiry into the CumIi- 
billty of the Early Homan History, London, 1865,2 vols. 

Ueouje Comewall Latois, a statesman and man of lot tom, wns bom lu Loudon, April Jl, 
1806. Hdnonted at Eton nml Oxford, ho wan oaUcd to thi* Iwr in 1W11. Although almost 
constantly engaged in publio life, lie dovotod much attention to liluinturo, wilting iiiiiiioiiiiih 
essays and contributions lo reviews, besides publishing sevennl tiamdalioiiH i'loiu tbn Ger¬ 
man. AU of his writings aro distinguished for dear, mdior, and original thought. 1 In du'il 
in April, 1868. In liis inquiry into tlio ororllbilily of early Unman history Lewis submit 1 
enily Homan luefcoiy to tho same tosta that aio applied in dctoi'iniuiiij? 01 mlibllity in |mllrlul 
investigation. In applying those tests to Niobuiir*n positions lie demdes that many of ilium 
aro based on insufficient foundations, and comas to the conclusion Umt nil nffoili lo olein* 
up early Roman history aro thrown away since there is no aontempoiiuy ovidcinue 

Xidzardi&re, Mario Paulino do, Tlioono don lols politiqiies do la nioiiiiiohin fiam;ul>ie. 
Pans, 1844,4 vols.—Liddell, II. G., A History of Home fioin tho ea» Ih-st Times to I bo 
Establishment of tho Kmpiio, London and Now York, 1806. 

Hem if George LuMett was Loin nt Binoliostor, February 8th, 1 Hi 1. Educated nl ()xford, ho 
beoftino a aollego tutor and in 1840 wan made lumd-innster of WostiiihuiUir Sehnni In INJIJ, 
ho began, in collaboration with lloboit Scott, tho pisipiimtiim of the (iirtk-liwjlivh 
which was Ins life-work In 386D ho was appointed dean of Christ Chiiicli, <)\fmd, wliieh 
position ho rotoiuod until 1801. Liddell's history ih a most valuable work, being 1111 Mi 
Adams says of it,«' a storehouse of aaouiato iiiformulinu ” 

Liobenau, IV., Stddtovoi walking im romisohen Kaiwirwioh, imlpHie, 1 fHill Lilly, W. 
S., Ancient Keligiou and Modorn Thought, Loiidou, 1884. — Lluduor, Theodoi, Dm imgoii- 
auutcn. Sotumlauigon Pinpins, Karla <Ich Gioksou und OtUm I, Ktutignit, 1HIW. Llppntt, 
Julius, I)io Roligionon dor onroiidiftolinn KulturvOlkor, Berlin, |H8I. Lookluut, .1. G., 
Volorius, a Roman Story, Edinburgh, 1821, —Long, (L, The Dnelme of tins B 01111111 Hopuh- 
lw, London, 1864-1874,6 voIh. Tluft book covers tho period from tlm destruelum of Cm- 
thago to tho death of Julius Camr. — Lorona, 1<\, Korin des Gruwnn IVivut* und lMlolmn, 
in Von Haumer’s IIiBtorisolies Tasolumbuah, LinpHia, 3 8112. 
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rdmiaohon llepuhlik, Straarimig, 1000.—XViooollnl, (4., Fasti tnbuiioniin plebls ab onno 
200 ml annum 781, Sfcudi Btorici, 1805.—Niohols, F. M, The Marvels of Homo, London, 
1880 (an English translation from the Latin of the twelfth cautuxy guidebook).— 
Nlebnhi, II. (J., Httmisohe Gosohichto, Berlin, 1811-1882, 8 vols .; now oaition, 1878; Eng¬ 
lish translation by W. Smith, L. Schmitz, J. C. Haro, and C. Thirlwall, Tho History of 
llomo, London, 1850,8 vols.; Lootmos on tho History of Home from tho First Punio War to 
tho death of Constantine, edited by L. Sohmitz from Niebuhr’s lectures, London, 1844, 
2 voIh. j Vortrdgo ilber die rOuusolxo Gosahiohte, edited by Isler, Ilorlni, 1840-1848, 8 vols.; 
Vmliilgo ilber alto Geschlohto, edited by M. Niebuhr, Berlin, 1847-1861, 8 vote.; English 
translation by L. Schmitz, Looturoa on Anoient History. London, 1862; Vortrtoo liber 
rdmisoho AltartUtnor, edited by Jalnr, Berlin, 1858; contributions to tho Gesohionto dor 
Stall* Rom, aompiM by Bunsen, Plainer, ana otheis, Stuttgart, 1880-1848,8 vote,; Corpus 
Soriptovus llistorini liy/antiro, see Byzantine History. 

lionhoUl G. Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen, August 87th, 1770, In his oarly Hfo he was 
soorotary to tho minister of ilnanoo of Denmark, and afterwords director of tho Bank. In 
1806 he lomovod to Boil in, where he was councillor of state In 1808, and upon the founda¬ 
tion of tho Uiiivorflity of Borllu In 1810 was named as professor of history, Fiom 1810 to 
1824 lie resided in Huron as ambassador of Prussia, pioiftnig by his sojourn in tho oppoi tu¬ 
rn ty to mako important rcseavolies in Roman history and philology. On Ids loturn he 
accepted iv pio&jKMmshlp at tho Uwlvcialty of Bonn, where ho romained until hie death. 
January 2nd, 1881. Tho oritioal mothoda of Niebuhr began a new ora in tho whole science oi 
history} or, uh Macaulay says, m tho “history of European intelligence.’’ Ills Roman his¬ 
tory appeared Hint In 1811, being mode up primarily from lectures dollvered at tho Dnivei- 
«ity or Berlin during tho winter of tho sumo yoar. Various anuses worked together to maka 
NIolmhr’fl aolitevoinmifc possiblo, his broad eoholavslilp, Ills expononoo in politum), judicial, 
ooonoimo, and ovon military qucHtlons—his acquaintance with Rome, its land and its people, 
his knowledge o! poisons gained through his tiavals and diplomatic positions, and above all 
lus rnro gift of combination and liin comprolionslvo outlook. Niebuhr's work stands for all 
timo os an example of truo ldstorioal criticism; his object can best bo made plain in Ills 
own wovdei “Wo must strive to single out fable and fateiftcation, and train ow glance to 
ri’ciigmfio tho oiitlines of truth freed from ovary gloss. The identification of fable and the 
refutation of deceit may bo enough for tho orllia: lie desiios only to expose misleading 
lUioountH, 'Pirn hmloi uin needs something positive; ho must lit least disoover the oonnootion 
of fuels with wmm piohahillby and disoovor a mom probable navrallvo in place of that whioh 
is sacrlflcnd to lus oonvlotious.” 

Niece, 11., Grundrlw dor rttmisohen GoscMohLo nobst Qnellcmkundo, 1800, 2nd edi¬ 
tion; Du (uniallbuH Rom aids, 9 programme, Marburg —Nianrfl, 1)., Lob qnatru grands 
hlstoviouB hvthra, Baris, 1874.—NltzaoU, K. \V., Iho rMnwoho Aumliotik, von Uiton evaton 
Anfiingon bis Kti Vnlorlus Antliw, Ilorlin, 1878; Dio GoHohiohto dor rOmisohon Itepubhk, 
edited by TUmu'ot, Berlin, 1884-1885,9 vole. 


Obmhnmmor, E., Rorlohl ilbor Landes- uiul Vfllkukunrle,—CEluuer, Zur Chronologic 
dor ltiilumiHohon Emignteau, in his Jnlivbltolior dcs fronkwohon Roioh.es an ter ICBnlg PIp- 
uin, Liipnlo, 1871.—Oman, C. W. C., Tho Byz anti no Emplro (Story of tho Nations), 
London, 1802; A History of Europe from 470-018, London, 1808. — Ossanam, A, F., La 
Civilisation an V ,n0 fllftolo, Paris, 18515: English translation, History of Civilisation in the 
Fifth Century, London and lMiilndolphla, 1807, 9 vols. 


Patent, II., (huwhlohlo dun LangobardouluiivUigtumfl, in Foraoliungon zur doutaolion Go- 
Huhiolite, IHU2, 2 vote.—Fagi, Autoino, Cvitioa luHtovlco'ahronologiaft, Genova, 1089-1705, 
4 vols.—Fnl«, Etlorn, Klorla ill Unmn, forming Part II of his Storm d’Italia dol tempi phi 
aitliohi, Tumi, 1801-1800. —Pallinnim, R., Goaoldohto dor VtJlkorwandermig, Berlin, 1808— 
lHO'l, 2 vote. 

U, Pnltmnm, Gorman gnogranhor, historian, and pnliliotet, bom al Spioiuborg, June 14tn, 
1885, [u lus VHlkmotmtlcmny ho altemptH to prove that tho migration of tho nations who 
dostioyiMl tho Roman Eiupno wan much lam than line boon supposed, and makes a very 
carotin examination at fclm rnrohmt authorities. „ _ „ 

Fuponuordfi, » I., ({owdiiolilo tier Stndt Horn, Padorhorn, 1857. — Fapenoordti Felix, 
(UtHoliiulilo iter Vamlalun, Paderhom, 1887.—Parker. <T. It., Tho Archeology of Romo, 
Oxford, 1871-1.880, HI vok—Paualter, C., Da Latinltato Sonptoruni Illstorlfo August® 
mate main, Don mb, 1870.—Polham, II. F., Outiinos of Roman History, London. 1808,1806, 
11)08.—Farr in, It., Marolm d'Aimibal cl<w Pyrondtw au Po, Mate, 188 /.—-PoWj Waltor C., 
Tho Franks from their FI rat Appearance in Hiatory lo Uio Death of King Poplu, London, 
1867.—Person, 1C., Essal sur rndministratlon dea provides rdmalneo sous la repubneme, 
Paris, 1878.—Pert«, (hung Ilolnnoh, Momnneuta Germania) Htetorioa, Hnnovoi 1 , 1820- 
1874, 34 vote. — Peter, Can Ludwig, Gosahiohte Roms, Halle, 1858, 8 vote., 4th edition 
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(in collaboration with K. «T. Mnrquardt)} the second edition of tho Haudbuoh dor rbrnisohon 
Altertumer, Leipuo, 1881-1888, 7 rote.} translated into English by W. 1’. Dickson, Tho 
Roman Provinces, Loudon, 1887, 2 vols.; History of tlio Roman llopublio (abridged by 
C, Bryans and J>\ J. F. Ilendriolc), London, 1888 ; Abnss dos lOmiaohon Stuatsieohls, Loin* 
aio, 1803, 

Theodor Mommsen, Geiman historian and onigrapliisl, was of Danish oijgin, and was 
bom at Gudwg in Sohlcswlg, November 80th, 1817. Educated at Alton a and Iuol, ho spout 
the ycaiB from 1841 to 1817 m arohnologloal exploration in Homo Appointed m 1818 a 
professor at Loipaio, ho lost ids position by participating m tho Stirling pofitiOH of that year, 
in 1862 he become pcafcaaai at Zurich and in 1808 at tho university of Berlin, In 1871. ho 
was made perpetual secretary of tho Aoadoiny of Soloiicas at Berlin. From 1878 to 1882 ho 
was a member of tho Chamber of Deputies of Prussia. Ho declined an election to the 
Reiohatag in 1881, pretesting against the policy of Prince Bisnuwck, and piutloularly against 
tho progress of socialism iu the state, Tills criticism having roused tho iio of tho prmoo, 
Monunson was, in 1882, prosecuted for defamation. The anno gaiuod groat oulubiily. Ac¬ 
quitted upon the first trial, the lodgment was reversed upon appeal, aiul upon a Bucmul 
trial. in wnioh lie defended himself, he wna again victorious. 

Professor Mommsen's woik marks au important epoch in tho hold of Roumn liisloi y. Ills 
history of Rome appeared flint m 1854. in a fiorloa of volumos intended for a more gen oral 
public, so that only results of his investigation worn given. There ia a marked departure in 
Mommsen’s stylo from tho i osorvo of the olassioal historians. Ho by no means regards the 
events ho describes in tho light of an outsider, but takes sidos for or against difEm mil purlins 
and leading aliarrtotora lie has a special antipathy, for example, against the Eti uncuim, also 
iijgainsb Cicero. It is tins personal element, porlinpg, whioh seems to niako tho wholo work 
live. Persons and tilings aie introduced with tho utmost vividness. Tim different uliaiuo- 
tors, mon hlco Gracchus, Sulla, and Crosar seem to bo aotually living, breathing poisons, and no 
Hunts words on a page. Bub not filona was tho Bfcylo now—wholly new lnntuiiul was brought 
forward, making a tiew chapter of Itailo histoiy, based on a ebudy of tho oouiilry itself, mi 
the monuments of old time, especially on finds in tombs In Italy. Abovo every Hung else 
tho different aspects of the national davolobmont— the economic, avtlstlo, and literary—are 
brought together with a master hand. The book at once aroused new interest in oIahsiciiI 
study throughout tho coimtiy. Also to spooinl dopaitmonts Monunson lias contributed 
mve.lue.hla nvodnatiaua—epigraphy, uumisiuaLina, above all the QQuMUMlaftal law of fcUa 
Romans, all have received the stamp of his genius. 

Montalombert, C. F de T., Lob moinos d’Ocoidont, Paris, 1800-1807, 7 vols.: English 
translation, T ho Monks of the West from S. Benedict to 8. Bernard, Edinburgh ami Umdim, 

1800-1870, 7 vols.—Moutloolo, G., I Manusoiltti o le font! della Crouton del ... 

Giovanni, Romo, 1880} Oronaolie Vonossiam Antiohlssimo, Romo, 1800; L« Kprdi/hmi ill 
lAiltprwuio well’ Escavto o la Lottcra di Gregorio HI til I logo Oreo, in Arolmlo delhi >Smnntu 
Romano. til Storia Patna, 1802. — Mouumenta Germaulee HiBtoiioa, Hunovei, ]82l)i m 
progress. 

.__ AeoUTitte texts of all the more important historical wntors on Germany down iu Urn venr 
loOO, also laws, archives, and letters within tins period. Edited by 1’nrU finm 1H3U JH7-1, 
during which period 24 volumes were published. Suioe 1874 it 1ms boon mmlmucd by 
Waits, Wnttenbeoh, DUmmlor, and othors. 

Mttllei.C.Piagmonta IHatonooium Gnncorum, Pans, 1811-1870, 5 vols.} now edition, 
1880 —Mdller, I von, Ilandbuoh dor klamisolien AltortumswlMwiimliafL Nunltingnn, 18H6, 
iu progress 0 vols. (pnit 4 to vol V appealed in 1002).—Muller, 1), (h>solimhl» den 
“!?IJ*kohQn Voikos, Borliu, 1000. ■—Miiller, p., Grunduss dor KnniohwiHHiiiiNcImli-, Vimum, 
1870-1888, 8 vols. — Miiller, R. O, Etuiskor, Breslau, 1828,2 vols.; edited l»y W. |)i<coki<. 
Stuttgart, 1877. —Munir, E., Gosohlolite dor rOmlsolion Litlomlui, London, iHfifi |8!H, 

? %77 Mu . r i^P rI !...• A, » Hernm italicarum acuntoira pnccnmi ah unno 601 ) ad tumimi 

1600, Milan, 1723-1761, 20 vols. 

Muratan ;vm born at Vignola in Modena in 1072. Uo was odimlnl for tiui elnnali Imt 
m the year 1700 was appointed librarian for tho duke of Modena. Mimtlon was mui of lhi» 
most distinguished savants of the eighteenth century. 

Murphy, A^ English translation 0 f Tnoitiw, London, 1708.—Murray, A ,S, Toruir 
cotta Baroophagi, Greek and Kfcrnsonn, London, 1808. 

rr«? ap0 l e ? a i ITI - Hi,to i r0 Jl l le 2 . Ccmp » 1806-1800, 2 vols , English Imiwlftliom 
History of Julius Crcsai, London, 1806,2 vols, r 

In. this work tho author declared that it vras written to pn>\« that wlmn l’mvMtmiv 
‘ niulu? Bno \i l l eil a a 1 3 , Crosar, Charlemagne, anil Napoleon, it is io Lrarn out Iu i,unpin Mm 
path they ought to follow; in effect it was an apology fur tho Napoleonic abHfdulism. 
wv,n?in ' a ^lawonareliiodw (Joths on Italic, Paris, 1H10. -Nomnnmi, t*., 

Woltstollung dos byzantinisohon Roiohas, Iloidolljorg, 1804} Die firuiidhorrsclinfl dm 
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volume publlaliod. IIis objooL waB to ley bare oritloal investigation in the widest range and 
ha lias admirably aucaoedodj conducting tho reodar through the mazes oi fable and tradition 
ns well hr through the oonfnoting statement of modorn writeis, with a wonderful security of 
touch. At tho aavno tune ho weaves together the authenticated results into a comprehensive 
nloturo of tlio whole and dceonbos dovelopments with keen political discernment. 3h one 
unijoi bunt point only (loos lio differ from Niebuhr, refusing to admit that the history of 


netiologie fables wliloh wore so richly developed among the undents. This work was oast 
luto tiro Rhode noon after Its appearance by Mommsen’s brilliant achievements 

Saeok, ()., Dio Soli&tzungeordinrag Diooletians: Gediohte des Untergangs der antlken 
Wolt, llui'iin, 1807, 3ml oflitum. — Seeley, J. It,, Roman Imperialism, In his Lee tines and 
Essays, Loudon, 1670. — SeignoboB, C,, Ilistoire narrative at descriptive dn peupla romalu. 
Purls, 181)4,— Bellm., W, Y., The Roman poets of the Republw, Oxford, 1881, 1888; The 
Homan Pacts of tho Augustan Ago, Oxford, 1888,1802,1807.—Sergeant, L., The Franks 
(8tcinns of tho Nations), London, 1888. — Beyffert. 0., Lexicon dor klussieohen Alterthuraa- 
kumln, Lolpato, 1883 \ Dictionary of Cloeslool Antiquities, edited by Horny Nettleahip and 
J. K. Saudys, London, 1601. — Sheppard, J. Y., The Frill of Homo, and the Rise of New 
Nationalities, London, 1874. (The author is opposed to the views of Gibbon, but bases Ills 
ivm k on original authorities.) — Slumway, E, 9,, A Day in Ancient Rome, Boston, 1886. 


K b r r 1 ^ i lT fkrrTih^i 


Elitstoliuiig mill /UHninmonsatsmug dor alttftmuohen Volksversamralungen, Berlin, 1880, 
litiiniw'Jin Ulirnnologio, 1880 i 55nr Gosohiohto dor rfinriaohon Annabatik, in Nord and Bud, 
3Ulli vonr (181)0) ; LIvliia’ Gosohlohtawork, aoino Qnellen imd seine Kqjnposition, 1877.— 
Stamford, T. V., l)tt« Kcliloohlfeld im Tautoberger WaUlo t Oraae!, 1802.—Btoll,H. W.,Dia 


iittiniw'Jifl Chronologic, 1880; Jinr 
yotl i vonr (181)0): Li viita’ Gosoliit 


Stamford, T. V., Dim KchUiohlfeld im Teutobergei Waldo. Oaeael, 1802.—W.,Dia 
Holden Horns in Knag mid Frio don, Lolprio, 1800; Geschiobte der Bttmer bissurn Untofr 
mum der HiumbUk, UanovoT, I860,2 vote.— Btolaonbere-Irnttmereeii, von f Die Bpnrato 
dor Jjuignbardmi vom Norilmoor bis rur Donau, Hanover, 188D. — Stritter, J, G., Meraorue 
iioimlornm olliu ml Danubimn, Pontum Euxlnum, Paludem Maotidem, Caosafium, etc., 
tiicolmitiiiui, ox Hoilptonbiia Ry/autinls orutra ao digest®, 1771-1770.— Btuoknlberg, E. A., 
J)lo Tluniifolgo von Augiiatiia ids Konstantin. 

ITnine, U. A., Jfiwwl snr Tlte-Llvo. Pai is. 186ft “Taylor, T./L^iBtltutionjlaud Pditi* 
cal History of llomo, from tho oarilost times to tho reign of Domltian, ^naon, WBB.— 
Touffol, Ay. 8., flaHohlolilo dor romiwlion Llttomtur, Lolpslo, 1M8-18^, 6 vob.; English 
li'iiimlulion bv W. IVtunior. History of Roman literature, London, 1W8, 2 volB.— 

mSSTM.&, lirilSSd »..t Mai™ IM* CMnjL Ug-Wjg 3 Jf A" 

ciMiHOM ot l’onglim dn la socoudo guerre piniiijuc. 

do h\ (biul« mu Pwlmmintratiouronialuo, Pohh, 1840,8voU.? Peti% 186 a, 

Wolh <l« HiIhMio lommun an elnQiitomo sitolo, 

doiuiiN la Inudnllon juwpi’ti la Bn du gouvonicmont, Paris. Troto minbrt-tw 

TImVmIoho, Hn fln, Kutropo,,SHI loon, Paris, 1805. importance 

Amrth't' Thw-ui** works on tho nnoiont history of Gaul are of we greatest bnpcwjee. 
Tlui lHiUillmiH uf Haul (o Homo and tho mutual influences of civilisation and barbarism 
Uhvii pm imps nowlwni oIho boon ao well dcflorlbod. 


f'l'mlVnpu doftwta Clwru agauuft mtetentes, (Wta- 

MS: 18 ^- 1865 ” Tytt ' u ’ 

u, Y„ rluoid In Ins Lottors, London, 1801. 

nmol, Il„ (SlMWMlOTlstlk <Uir niton Ilistoriopnpliis, Boriln, 1888. 

Vonflattlnl, IM Rmmto ltomnno, Rome, OeoBray *, Elrfota. 

i](> In ('umptoto do Coiwtentinoxdo, Paris. 1667 \ now edition, 88 . ^ 

f t ^ ^ 
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1881s Zur Krlfcik dor Quollen doi Altaian rOinlacliQii GgboIiioIiIo, Hallo. 1870. — Peter, Her¬ 
mann Historic Oritton Sorlptouini Ilisfconra Augustra, Loipmo, 18UD; lixoroi ballon tn Cullen) 
lu Soriptoios Ilistoriro Aucuatia, Posou, 1803 1 J>ie Quollon Plulurolm m don Ihognildilen 
der IU5mer, Halle, 1806; Dio GeaohioUthoho Llttoratiu: ilboi die rdmlemlvo KuMunutb bis 
Theodosius, 2 vola.—Peyie, 11, JVempiro roiuain, Parle, 1801.—Plan on, A., Ultilolru tlo 
la literature roinalne, Pena* 1867. — Plow, .7., Mama Maximus ala Quollo dor WoriptoioH 
Ilifllorlro Augusta), Strnfltrtmrg, 1878. — PoMinaun, It., Dio Anliitugo dor Sooialwnius in 
Buropa.—Pollard, A., IUhIoiIboIio ZeliaolirJft, 1870-1880; Stories from Roman History 
London, 1802 . —Pottliaat, Aug., Bibliotheca lmtorioa Mudil ASvi, :i7B—1500 A.n., Doilln, 
1808 — Preaaened, 13. da Jllatoire, dos tools promlers slides do lMSgHsn oh ration no, PiuIh, 
1887-1880, 8 vole.; English translation hy A. Harewootl Hohnden, The Early Years of 
Christianity. London and New York, 1870, 4 vola.—Pxdvout-Paradol, L. A., Ewsat, kuv 
I' ldstolvc uiuvovaollc, Paris, 1800,2 vals. 

Quiohorat, J., Melanges d'arohdologlo ot d'histolio, Paiin, 1886, 2 vols. — Quiddo, F,, 
Caligula, Loipnio, 1801. 

Rambaud, Alfred Nioolae (In collaboration with Ernoab LnyluHo), llintoim GtindrMo dn 
IVnw siftcle a nos jours, Pans, 1808, 8 yolfl. in progress. — Ranke, Leopold von, IVoltgu- 
eohiohte, Lolpftlc, 1880-1888, 0 vola, (vols. 7-0 edited by l>ovo> Wteduituuiu, uud Winter) j 
2nd edition 18flO,4 vola.—Rawlinaon, Gooi’flfl, The Sflvonlh Great Oriental Monarchy, Lou* 
don, 1870. Gives history of tho wars between Poisln aud tho umpire. (A biogmphhmi 
notice of this author is given invol. I, p. 071.) —Reinhaidt, 8., Dor I’orsoilcrieu das Kin* 
wrs Julian, Gotha. 1802. — Renau, Josonh Ernest, Ilistoiro doa orlgmoa do Chrlstiainmm*, 
Paris, 1887. (A biographical notloo ot tlila writer lias boon given in vol. II, t». 206.) — 
Reumont, A. U., GcBohfohto dor Sladt Koin, Berlin, 1807-1870, 8 vola.—ReviUe, J*, La 
Religion h, Romo bows los SdvlwoH, Paris, 1880,—Rioliter, Gustav, Annalun dm* dmitaohtm 
Goscliiohto iin Mittelaltor, Hallo, 1878.—Robinson, W. H., First History of Home, London, 
1800. — Rodooanaohi, ]•}., Los ool norations ouvri&refl ft. Koino depute la ohiito do 1’empire 
remaino, Pavia, 1804, 2 vola.—Hollln, Chavloa, L'hiatoiro roinalno, Paris, 1788-1741, 6 vols. 

— Rttider, E., ltobort, llomoniHohq Studicn, Untorsuolmngon zur alien gosoliiohlo Uom an lens, 
Jjoipsio, 1871.—Rofdi, Paul von, Gosolilolite doa Benolloialwoaon, liilangon, I860. 

SartoviviB, Georg, Vorflunb liber die Rogiorung da* OBfcrogothto wllhrend Utter IlervacUalfc 
in It n lion, Hamburg, 1811. — Sauloy, F. J., EbboI de oJosaliloation dos mi Hob mondtalvos 
hyxantinoH, Pails, 1880 . — Savlguy, Erie dr. Karl vou, Gosohiobte dos rfimisoluin ltea lilts Ini 
Mlttolaltev, IlGidolbeig, 1884-1851,7 vola.—Bayous, Piorra Andrdo, Los orlglnos ot IVJpnpdo 
paienua <1© l'histoive dos Rongroia, Pans, 1874. Iiiatoiro gdndralo dos Hong row, Puns, 1877, 
2 vole.—BohUfer, Arnold, Abriss dor Queilonkimclo dor grioolitoolMUi uiul irimiHiihcn 
Gesohichte, Leipalo, vol. I, 4th edition, 1880 ; vol. II, 2nd edition, 1885 — Sohonk, K., m 
Ilymntisoho Kmtaohvift, Loipsio, 1808, — BoliiUer, iTohnim Hoinrick Karl Pvivdiieb Ilnr- 
inrbnn, Gesohiohts dor rdmiaolion Kaisor/oit bis nuf TUomlosiiw don Gwhnoii, (lotlui, 1HHII- 
1888, 2 vola. (in collaboration with M. Voigt), Dio lftmisohon Staals-, Kilogs* uud Pii- 
vabaltor turner, In I. MUllor’s Ilnndbuch dor klosHinohon AllortnniBwissomiohaftcn, N6nlllngnii, 
18B7. — Boblegel, K. W. P. von, Lectures on the IHatow of LUomturo, Now Yoilc. 1811. 

— Bakloaser, P C., Gosoliichto dor bildovstnrmondcn ICaisoi dos Oslrouilsohou lbdoliH, 
Frankfort, 1812 j Woltgesohlohto filr das doutaoho Voile, OhorhaiiHon and bmpnot, 187-1- 
1875, 10 yoIb. (A bioffrapldoftl notice of this -wntov bun boon given m vol. IV, ;»ngo 087.) 
—Sohmidt, Ludwig, Zur Geaohichto dor Langobuvdon, Dresden, 1886. — BoUmltU, (> E. t 
in Snanlei 'e Illimtrieite Woltcosolnchto, vol II, von Aloxaudm dem (tVohkou bw v.u lluglun 
dm* Volkflwftndorung, 8rd edition, — SobmitB, Leonard, A Ilisfmy oE Homo fmm tlm Kin li¬ 
cet Times to tho Death of CommodiiB, London, ltd. — Sohmitz, lit., Qiuilloiiluiiule dor 
rfimlsohon Gesohlohto bis auf Panins Dlaoomta, Ghlorsloh, 18Bl, — Solmoldowin, kf,, Dm 
ontiko Humamtat. —■ Bohoenor, R., Romo, London, 1808. — BoliBn, (»., Dim riiptloliulHidm 
Verzoichnisa dev rttmisohon Triumpbo — Bohrodor, W., Dn pnmordiiH Artis Uml oriel ujnid 
Groocoa et Hoinauos, Jena, 1808,— Qolmbert, Iluns von, Dio Unlorwoifung dm AlaniHnnnii 
untor dio Fraukon, Strnasburg, 1884. — flobuokburgA K. S , llwUnyoC Hdmo to tlm lUiUlo 
of Aotuim, London, 1804. — Soliwnrte, IS, Din Bciichto ulior doi nalilmni wolie Vemeliurt* 
rung, IIormoH, vol. 82, p, 554.—Boliweglor, Albert, Hfiinisoho Genohiohle, Tubingen, lBf»21- 

Albert Schwegler, Gorman historian mid theologian (1810-1867) wni giwitty inllnwieod 
by the gront changes which took plnoo in Germany m tho middle of tlm nhiotmmlh <*im- 
turv and the bitterness caused by tho disappohilment of pnlriolio Jiojirs, Imd nn nitwit on his 
writing, alfcliough this is not so liotlonabln in SoUweglur’s iniwivud stylo, which nddremuH 
itself moie to Boliolara. as in Mommsen's, who speaks to wider oiivliw. Hohwuglor'n lmilmy 
extends only to tho Lioinian RogaLiom, and the author did not live oven to wo tha Uiinl 
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WaolismntU, Curt., Kinleitung in (Inn Studimu dor alfeon Gcsahichtu, Lolptrio, 181)5 (mi 
almost IncHspeusnblo work for tiio bibliography o£ anoiout liistmy). — Walla, Georg, 
Jloutscho Yflrfiwaungagosohichto, Klol, 18Hi-1878, 8 vote.—Walton, FI, A., llinLoho do 
Posolavngo dans I’antiquitd, Faria, 1W8. I) voIh. — Waitsing, F. P., lSUula lilHlnriquo biii 1<>h 
oorpovatfona profeNslonollcB oho/ Ioh Koinoma. — Watteubaoh, Williolm, Dimtaulilnnd'H 
GcficUlohtflquollttu nn MittolftlU«, bia but MiLLo 15 .lalirliuuduit, Iiorhti, 185H, (till edition, 
1808-1804—Weber, Goorg, AHgomoino WollgoHuluohto, Wp-sio, 18&7-1HBI), 15 vnte.~ 
Weise, Julius, Dio Ultosto (josolduhle dor Lnngohtmlun, dona, 1877; llahun und dm 
Langnbaidouhorraohor von GGb bio (128, llullo, 1887, — Westnun, A., J>m Laiigohaidnn 
imdlhro llerztigo, Colic, 1880.—.Wiogandt, L., JnHiw Crown und. dor tribunteohn Com nit, 
DroHdon, 1800. — Wietorahelm, Billiard von, (icmehiolifco dor Vftlkorwuudonmg, LHqmir, 
1880-1881,2 vote.—Wilhelm, P,, La dioil lmltlio lonmiu, Louvain, 18BH.—Williams, II 
S«, The History o£ fclio Art of Writing, Now Ymk ami London, 100)1.—Wirth, Johann G 
A., Gosohiohto dor douteohon Stanton, StuttgaiL, 181)1-1815, 1 vote.— Wolfagiubei, (J, 
Grogor tier Grosso, Baulgau, 1800. — Wrightaon, It. It., The Sunota ltepubliuu Hoimnm, 
London, 1800. 

Zaaharia von Idngenthal, Karl Salome, L. Conieliun Hulls, mmutiut dor (HUokliolio ids 
Ordnor dcs vttmisohan Frcyatantos, Ileidolburcr, 1884 — Zeuaa, Johann Kaupur, Dio L)cut- 
sahon und die NaohbarstUmme, Munich, 18)17. — Zielinski, Th., Ulooro in Waudol dt»r 
Jahrlmnclarto, Loipalo. 
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